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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 


Some  especially  significant  books  listed  during  the  past  month  are 
the  following:  Drever,  Greek  education;  Parker,  Textbook  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  elementary  education;  Watson,  Vives  and  the  renas¬ 
cence  education  of  women;  Andrews,  Introduction  to  study  of  ado¬ 
lescent  education;  Rice,  Scientific  management  in  education;  Rusk, 
Introduction  to  experimental  education;  Binet  and  Simon,  Method 
of  measuring  the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  young  children, 
translated  by  Clara  H.  Town;  Carney,  Country  life  and  the  country 
school;  Parkin,  Rhodes  scholarships;  Baldwin,  Relations  of  education 
to  citizenship;  Whitehouse,  Problems  of  boy  life;  Cope,  Efficiency  in 
the  Sunday  school;  Herder’s  Lexikon  der  padagogik.  Band  1 .  Among 
the  periodical  articles  deserving  attention  are  Kovalevsky  on  The  Duma 
and  public  instruction;  Snedden,  Training  of  high-school  teachers; 
Maxwell,  My  ideals  as  superintendent;  and  Cooley,  Need  for  voca¬ 
tional  schools. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


1.  Conference  on  the  conservation  of  school  children.  Conservation  of  school 


children.  Being  the  papers  and  discussions  of  a  conference  at  Lehigh  uni¬ 
versity,  April  3  and  4,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  academy  of 
medicine,  together  with  sev3ral  papers  (not  presented  to  the  Conference) 
prepared  for  this  volume.  Easton,  Pa.,  Printed  for  the  American  academy 
of  medicine,  1912.  293  p.  8°.  (Reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  academy  of  medicine,) 

Contains:  1.  A.  W.  Edson:  How  far  shall  the  public  school  system  care  for  the  feeble-minded? 
p.  28-35.  2.  J.  H.  Van  Siclde:  How  far  shall  the  public  school  system  care  for  the  feeble-minded? 
p.  36-40.  3.  E.  B.  McCready:  How  far  shall  the  public  school  system  care  for  the  feeble-minded? 
p.  41-52.  4.  O.  R.  Lovejoy:  Child  labor  vs.  the  conservation  of  school  children,  p.  63-72.  5. 
Percy  Hughes:  Teaching  hygiene:  what  should  be  taught?  From  the  teacher’s  viewpoint,  p.  _ 
79-91.  6.  W,  S.  Steele:  Teaching  of  hygiene— methods  in  vogue,  p.  92-98.  7.  Louis  Nusbaum, 
How  should  hygiene  be  taught?  p.  99-110.  8.  T.  D.  Wood:  Education  for  better  parenthood, 
p.  111-20.  9.  Helen  C.  Putnam:  Education  for  parenthood,  p.  121-31.  10.  J.  F.  Edwards: 
Medical  inspection  of  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  health  officer,  p.  138-47.  11.  T.  A. 
Storey:  Medical  inspection  of  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educator,  p.  148-57.  12.  I.  S. 
Wile:  The  relative  physical  advantages  of  school  lunches  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
p.  174-83.  13.  L.T.  Royster:  The  subnonnal  school  child,  p.  194-200.  14.  W.  S.  Hall:  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  social  ethics,  and  its  relation  to  the  conservation  of  the  child,  p.  201-15.  15.  Mary  E.  Bates : 
The  Colorado  method  for  the  examination  and  care  of  public  school  children,  p.  216-37.  16.  E.  B. 
Hoag:  The  teacher’s  relation  to  health  supervision  in  schools,  p.  241-48.  17.  Frank  Allport:  The 
school  nurse,  p.  249-54.  18.  T.  W.  Grayson:  Open-air  schools,  p.  255-60.  19.  E,  W.  Good- 
enough:  Medical  inspection  of  schools,  p.  261-67.  20.  J.  E.  Tuckermaii:  Management,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  efficiency  of  the  school  for  cripples  in  Cleveland,  p.  275-78. 
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2.  Congress  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire.  London,  ]912.  Report  of  pro¬ 

ceedings,  ed.  by  Alex  Hill,  secretary  to  the  Congress.  London,  Pub.  for  the 
Congress  by  the  University  of  I>ondon  ])ress,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1912. 
xlii,  464  p.  4°. 

Contains:  1.  Specialization  among  universities:  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  T.  Herbert  Warren- 

2.  Inter-university  arrangements  for  post-graduate  and  research  students:  William  Peterson. 

3.  The  relation  of  universities  to  technical  and  professional  education  and  to  education  for  the 
public  services:  Arthur  Smithells,  S.  M.  Leathes.  4.  Interchange  of  university  teachers:  J.  W* 
Barrett.  5.  The  problem  of  universities  in  the  East  in  regard  to  their  influence  on  character 
and  moral  ideals:  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  J.  C.  R.  Ewing.  6.  Residential  facilities,  including  colleges 
and  hostels  in  connection  with  universities:  E.  B.  Sargant.  7.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  possibility  of  equivalence  and  mutual  recognition  of  entrance  tests  to  degree 
courses:  P.  E.  Matheson.  8.  Action  of  universities  in  relation  to  the  after-careers  of  their  stu¬ 
dents:  H.  A.  Roberts,  Miss  M.  G.  Spencer.  9.  Provision  of  courses  of  study  and  examinations 
for  other  than  degree  students,  including  university  extension  and  tutorial  class  work,  etc., 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  D.  II.  S.  Cranage.  10.  The  establishment  of  a  central  bureau;  its  constitution 
and  functions:  G.  R.  Parkin.  11.  The  position  of  women  in  universities:  Mi.ss  H.  M.  White. 
12.  Representation  of  teachers  and  graduates  on  the  governing  body  of  a  university:  Sir  James 
Donaldson.  An  extended  discussion  follows  each  topic.  The  appendices  contain  a  Summary 
of  returns  of  information  supplied  by  the  several  universities  bearing  upon  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  Congress. 

3.  Deutscher  kongress  fiir  jugendbildung  und  jugendkunde.  Erster  Deutsche)' 

kongress  fiir  jugendbildung  und  jugendkunde  zu  Dresden  am  6.,  7.  und  8. 
oktober  1911.  I.-II.  teil.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1912.  2  v. 

8°.  (Arbeiten  des  Bundes  fiir  schulreform,  allgemeinen  deutschen  ver- 
bandes  f.  erziehungs-  u.  unterrichtswesen.) 

4.  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth 

annual  session  .  .  .  held  at  Pierre,  Nov.  27-28-29,  1911.  Pierre,  South 
Dakota,  Published  by  the  Executive  committee.  205  p.  8°.  (J.  F. 
dander,  corresponding  secretary,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  W.  Heston:  Public  school  agriculture,  p.  45-32.  2.  C.  G.  Lawrence:  The 
country  school  problem,  p.  53-62.  3.  S.  F.  Kerfoot:  What  is  due  the  college  from  the  high 
school,  p.  76-82.  4.  J.  W.  McClinton:  What  the  high  school  expects  of  the  college,  p.  83-87. 
5.  Dilla  E.  Wimple:  The  influence  and  extension  of  school  work  outside  and  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  school  room,  p.  91-95.  6.  F.  L.  Shaw:  The  coimty  superintendent's  authority,  p.  100-105. 

7.  C.  K.  Overhulse:  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  county  normal  institute?  p.  106-109. 

8.  Joseph  Swenson;  The  rural  school  of  the  future,  p.  117-22.  9.  A.  N.  Hume:  Agriculture  in 

the  public  schools,  p.  123-37.  10.  W.  F.  Rasche;  The  playground,  a  factor  in  the  public  school, 
p.  145-51.  11.  Theodore  Saam:  Difference  in  qualifications  for  high  school  and  primary  teachers, 

p.  172-77.  12.  C.  R.  Goff:  The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  school  board,  p.  195-200. 

5.  Southern  sociological  congress.  The  call  of  the  new  South.  Addresses 

delivered  at  the  Southern  sociological  congress,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  May 
7  to  10,  1912.  Ed.  by  James  E.  McCulloch.  Nashville,  Southern  socio¬ 
logical  congress,  1912.  387  p.  8°. 

Includes  sections  on  Child  welfare.  Education,  etc. 

6.  Virginia.  University.  Conference  for  the  study  of  problems  of  rural  life. 

Rural  life  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  summer  school,  July  15 
to  20, 1912.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  University  of  Virginia  press,  1912.  363-472  ]>. 
8°.  (Alumni  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  vol.  5,  no.  4,  August  1912. ) 

Contains:  1.  T.  O.  Sandy:  How  the  country  boy  can  make  a  successful  farmer,  p.  389-9t. 
Bradford  Knapp:  New  activities  of  rm'al  education,  p.  .3P8-403.  3.  T.  S.  Settle;  Play  and 
athletics  for  Virginia  country  school  children,  p.  404-407.  4.  Henrj"  Israel:  The  new  country 
life  movement  as  the  Young  men’s  Christian  association  is  championing  it,  p.  413-21. 
5.  Ella  Agnew:  Girls’  canning  clubs,  p.  421-24.  6.  H.  F.  Cope;  Education  through  social 
organizations,  p.  425-26.  7.  John  Munroe:  The  agricultural  high  school,  p.  451-59. 
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NEW  PERIODICALS. 

7.  Akademische  rundschau.  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  gesanite  hochschulwesen.  uiid  die 

akademischen  berufsstande.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  October  1912.  Published 
monthly.  Leipzig,  Germany. 

8.  American  teacher.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  January  1912.  Published  monthly,  except 

July  and  August,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9.  Johns  Hopkins  alumni  magazine.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  November  1912.  Published 

four  times  during  the  academic  year,  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  Philippine  craftsman.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  July  1912.  Published  monthly,  except 

March,  April,  and  May,  by  Bureau  of  education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

11.  Revista  de  educacion.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  April  1912.  Published  monthly.  Quito, 

Ecuador. 

12.  Revista  universitaria.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  July  1912.  Cuzco,  Peru. 

13.  School.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  September  1912.  Published  monthly,  except  July  and 

August,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 

14.  Social  center.  Vol.  1,  no.  1,  November  1912.  Published  monthly.  New  York, 

N.  Y.  (Ossian  I-ang,  editor  and  publisher) 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 

GENERAL  REFERENCE  WORKS. 

15.  I.exikon  der  padagogik.  Im  verein  niit  fachmiinnern  und  unter  besonderer 

mitwirkung  von  Dr.  Otto  Willmann  hrsg.  von  Ernst  M.  Roloff.  P>ster  band. 
Abbitte  bis  Forstschulen.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Herdersche  verlagshand- 
lung,  1913.  xvii  p.,  1346  col.  4°. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

16.  Drever,  James.  Greek  education;  its  practice  and  principles.  Cambridge, 

University  press,  1912.  107  p.  12°. 

r 

17.  La  lutte  scolaire  en  France  au  dixneuvieme  siecle;  legons  professees  a  PEcole  des 

hautes  etudes  sociales,  par  MM.  F.  Buisson,  L.  Cahen,  A.  Dessoye,  E.  Four- 
niere,  C.  Latreille,  R.  Lebey,  Roger  Levy,  Ch.  Seignobos,  Ch.  Schmidt, 
J.  Tchernoff,  E.  Toutey,  avec  une  introduction  par  M.  J.  Letaconnoux. 
Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.  xix,  284  p.  8°.  (Bibliotheque  generale  des  sciences 
sociales.) 

18.  Picavet,  Frangois.  Saint  Paul  a-t-il  re^u  une  education  hellenique.  Revue 

bleue  (Paris),  50:  657-60,  November  23,  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

19.  Parker,  Samuel  Chester.  A  textbook  in  the  history  of  modern  elementary 

education,  with  emphasis  on  school  practice  in  relation  to  .social  conditions. 
Boston,  Ne'w  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1912]  xxiv,  505p.  illus.  12°. 

Aims  to  maintain  a  proper  ratio  between  descriptions  of  social  conditions,  statements  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  and  descriptions  of  school  practice. 

20.  Taylor,  William  F.  The  Charterhouse  of  London.  Monastery,  palace,  and 

Thomas  Sutton’s  foundation.  I^ondon,  J.  M.  Dent  A  sons;  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  CO.,  1912.  283  p.  illus.  8°. 

21.  Watson,  Foster,  ed.  Vives  and  the  renascence  education  of  women.  New 

York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1912.  xv,  259  p.  12°. 

Contains  English  translations  of  the  following  works  of  Vives:  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
woman.  Plan  of  girls’  studies.  Plan  of  boys’  studies,  Satellitium  or  symbola,  The  learning  of 
women.  Also  contains  Richard  Hyrde  on  the  Education  of  women.  The  school  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  The  defence  of  good  women,  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  A  general  Introduction  is  prefixed 
to  the  selections. 
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PRESENT  SITUATION. 

22.  Koeppel,  George.  Observations  concerning  the  organization  of  schools  and 

certain  phases  of  educational  work  in  Germany.  Elementary  school  teacher, 
13:  189-97,  December  1912. 

First  paper  of  series.  A  fundamental  principle  of  success  in  German  pedagogy  is  the  effort 
“to  make  all  instruction  as  far  as  possible  objective.” 

23.  Kovalevsky,  Evgrav.  The  Duma  and  public  instruction.  Russian  review 

(London),  1:  64-79,  July  1912. 

This  article  describes  the  work  on  public  instruction  of  the  third  Russian  Duma.  In  this 
connection,  an  important  recent  book  with  text  in  Russian  is  Public  instruction  in  the  state 
Duma:  Speeches,  reports,  and  articles,  by  E.  P.  Kovalevsky.  St.  Petersburg,  1912.  354  p.  8“. 

24.  Kuhnemann,  Eugen.  Deutsch  und  Amerikanisch.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche 

sprache  und  padagogik,  13:  297-302,  November  1912. 

Derives  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  Professor  Kuhnemann  is  Carl  Schurz  professor  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  3"ear. 

25.  Menmuir,  Charles.  Scotland  and  her  educational  institutions.  Westminster 

review,  178:  667-76,  December  1912. 

Second  paper  on  subject.  Lauds  the  educational  system  of  Scotland.  Develops  the  idea  of 
liberty  of  thought  in  the  Scottish  universities. 

26.  Scott,  W.  World  education.  A  discussion  of  the  favorable  conditions  for  a 

world  campaign  for  education.  Cambridge,  Printed  for  the  author,  1912. 
123  p.  12°. 

27.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.  Survey  of  the  field.  [Changes  in  educational 

ideals,  methods  of  teaching,  curricula,  and  in  educational  policies]  C'atholic 
educational  review,  4:  444-63,  November  1912. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

28.  Andrews,  Cyril  Bruyn.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  adolescent  education. 

London,  Rebman  limited,  1912.  x,  185  p.  8°. 

29.  Chalke,  R.  D.  A  synthesis  of  Froebel  and  Herbart.  London,  W.  B.  ('live, 

‘  University  tutorial  press,  1912.  xvi,  241  p.  12°. 

30.  Fisher,  Mary.  A  valiant  woman;  a  contribution  to  the  educational  problem. 

New  York,  T.  Y.  (?rowell  company  [1912]  xiii,  303  p.  12°. 

Contents:  1.  The  teacher.  2.  The  English  question.  3.  Instruction  in  foreign  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.  4.  Instruction  in  science  and  history.  5.  Ethical  teaching.  6.  Methods 
and  method  makers.  7.  The  valiant  woman. 

“Under  the  guise  of  a  tribute  to  an  honored  teacher’s  memory,  the  author  here  presents  a 
lively,  thorough,  and  up-to-date  discussion  of  vexed  educational  problems  now  attracting 
world-wide  interest.” 

31.  Kubbe,  Karl.  Die  schule  der  zukunft.  Padagogische  studien,  33:  334-44, 

403-17,  Heft  5,  6. 

Discusses  the  pedagogical  theories  of  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Wilhelm  Bolsche,  Gustav  Wyneken, 
J.  Tews,  and  Alfred  Klaar,  as  expressed  originally  in  addresses  at  meeting  of  the  Goethe  society. 

f 

32.  Peeters,  Edward.  L’evangile  de  I’educateur.  Educateur  moderne,  7:  341-54, 

395-406,  octobre,  novembre  1912. 

An  estimate  of  Rousseau’s  Simile. 

33.  Rice,  J.  M.  Scientific  management  in  education.  New  York,  Publishers  ])rint- 

ing  company,  1913.  xxi,  282  p.  12°. 

Contains  the  following  12  articles,  originally  published  at  intervals  in  the  Forum:  Educational 
research,  Obstacles  to  rational  educational  reform,  Essentials  in  elementarj"  education,  Economy 
of  time  in  teaching.  Futility  of  the  spelling  grind  (I-II),  A  test  in  arithmetic,  Causes  of  success 
and  failure  in  arithmetic,  Talent  vs.  training  in  teaching.  Results  of  a  test  in  language,  Need  of  a 
new  basis  in  education,  Need  of  a  new  basis  in  supervision. 
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34.  Rusk,  Robert  R.  Introduction  to  experimental  education.  London,  New 

York  [etc.]  Longman.?,  Green,  and  co.,  1912.  303  p.  12°. 

“This  work  seeks  to  make  accessible  in  convenient  form  for  En^sh  readers  the  main  results 
of  investigations  in  the  new  subjec  t  of  experimental  education.” 

35.  Snow,  Mary  S.  Essentials  in  education.  Journal  of  education,  76;  507-8, 

NoA'ember  14,  1912. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

36.  Binet,  Alfred  and  Simon,  Th.  A  method  of  measuring  the  development 

of  the  intelligence  of  young  children .  Authorized  translation  with  preface  and 
an  appendix,  containing  an  arrangement  of  the  tests  in  age  and  diagnostic 
groups  for  convenience  in  conducting  examinations,  by  Clara  Harrison  Town. 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  The  Courier  company,  1912.  83  p.,  8  1.  illus.  8°. 

37.  King,  Irving  and  Johnson,  Harry.  The  writing  abilities  of  the  elementary 

and  grammar  school  pupils  of  a  city  school  system  measured  by  the  Ayres 
scale.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3:  514—20,  November  1912. 

In  this  study  the  Ayres  scale  was  applied  to  the  writing  of  grammar  and  elementary  school 
children  of  a  small  city  school  system,  with  reference  to  determining  the  age,  grade  and  school 
variations  in  legibility  of  hand-nTiting. 

38.  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Precocity  in  children.  Child-welfare  magazine,  7:  126-30, 

December  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

39.  Squire,  Carrie  Ransom.  Graded  mental  tests.  Part  III.  Judgment,  con¬ 

clusions  and  summary  of  results.  Journal  of  educational  psychology",  3:  493- 
506,  November  1912. 

Parts  I  and  II  appeared  in  earlier  issues. 

40.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.  The  present  status  of  the  Binet-Simon  graded  tests  of 

intelligence.  St.  Louis,  1912.  14  p.  8°. 

Reprint  from  the  Alienist  and  neurologist,  vol.  33,  no.  2,  May  1912. 

41.  Whitby,  Charles  J.  The  knell  of  formal  training.  Journal  of  education  (Lon¬ 

don),  44:  811-12,  December  1912. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

42.  Craig,  Anne  A.  T.  The  dramatic  festival.  A  consid  iration  of  the  IvTical 

method  as  a  factor  in  preparatory  education.  With  a  foreword  by  Percival 
Chubb  and  an  introduction  by  P.  W.  Dykema.  New  York  and  London, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  sons,  1912.  xxviii,  363  p.  12°. 

43.  Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  A  Montessori  mother.  New  York,  H.  Holt  and 

company,  1912.  x,  240  p.  illus.  12°. 

An  exjwsition  of  the  technic  of  the  method,  together  with  “Americanized  meditations  on  Dr. 
Montessori’s  Italian  text,”  by  “one  of  the  first  American  mothers  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  her  and  her  work.” 

44.  Hall,  John  W.  Plans  for  graded  lessons.  Elementary  school  teacher,  13:  171-79, 

December  1912. 

The  plans  set  forth  are  the  outgrowth  of  students’  work  in  methods  in  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  writer  emphasizes  two  ideas,  viz.:  “The  richness  of  subject-matter  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  material  into  good  thought  problems.” 

45.  McDaniel,  C.  H.  The  Hammond  plan.  YTiat  one  city  is  trying  to  do.  Ameri¬ 

can  school  board  journal,  45:  13-14,  57,  December  1912. 

“At  no  time  in  the  history  of  American  education  have  such  successful  efforts  been  made  to 
fit  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve.  Whether  or  not  the  work  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  and  his  associates  are  doing  is  new  in  theory  or  method,  it  offers  food  for  thought  and 
should  lead  school  officials  to  ask  themselves  whether  their  schools  are  studying  their  local 
problems  .  .  .” 
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4(i.  McMunigle,  Mary  G.  Why  Columbia  university  rejects  the  Wontessori  method . 
Pittsburgh  school  bulletin,  6:  1461-65,  November  1912. 

Continued  from  the  October  number. 

47.  Wild,  Laura  H.  An  interesting  application  of  the  new  education.  Gary’s 

unique  experiment.  Ohio  teacher,  33:  150-5],  November  1912. 

48.  Wilson,  H.  B.  Motivating  the  children’s  school  work.  An  account  of  how  high 

grade  results  were  secured  from  a  Decatur,  Illinois,  class  through  the  motive 
of  contributing.  Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  127-30,  December  1912. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

49.  Auerbach,  Matilda.  A  syllabus  of  solid  geometry  used  in  the  Ethical  culture 

school.  School  science  and  mathematics,  12:  743-54,  December  1912. 

50.  Bricker,  Garland  A.  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  Pro¬ 

gressive  teacher,  18:  36,  38,  December  1912. 

Discusses  the  following  qualifications:  Rural  mindedness,  enthusiasm,  harmonious  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  professional  knowledge. 

51.  Hunsaker,  A.  F.  Civics  in  the  secondary  schools.  Education,  33:  228-37, 

December  1912. 

LTges  teaching  of  civics  in  secondary  schools  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  curriculum. 

52.  Lord,  Tillie  Gemunder.  High  school  music.  Its  present  weakness  and  future 

possibilities.  School  music,  13:  13-15,  November  1912. 

53.  Noyes,  Ernest  C.  Progress  in  standardizing  the  measurement  of  composition. 

English  journal,  1:  532-36,  November  1912. 

“Read  before  the  Joint  conference  on  English  at  the  National  education  association  in  Chicago, 
July  11,  1912.” 

54.  Rogers,  Dora  B.  More  flexibility  in  the  college  entrance  requirements  in 

English.  West  Virginia  school  journal,  41:  358-60,  December  1912. 

55.  Skarstrom,  WiUiam.  Gymnastic  teaching.  The  technical  side  of  teaching. 

American  physical  education  review,  17:  637-43,  November  1912. 

56.  Suggested  syllabus  of  high  school  zoology.  School  science  and  mathematics, 

12:  777-93,  December  1912. 

“A  report  offered  by  the  Committee  on  syllabus,  of  the  biolog}*  section  of  the  High  school  con¬ 
ference  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Presented  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  November  21-23, 
1912.” 

57.  Wettstein,  R.  von.  Die  biologie  in  ihrer  bedeutung  fiir  die  kultur  der  gegen- 

wart.  Monatshefte  fiir  den  naturwissenschaftlichen  unterricht,  5:  433-40. 
Heft  10. 

The  author  summarizes  biological  achievement  and  discusses  its  import.  Emphasizes  need 
of  disseminating  accurate,  nonsensational  information  through  popular  education.  For  another 
article  on  this  subject,  by  A.  Czerny,  see  Heft  11  of  the  same  periodical. 

58.  Wooley,  Edwin  C.  Students’  use  of  the  dictionary.  Educational  review, 

44:  492-501.  December  1912. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

59.  Bull,  Mary  L.  The  rural  school  warm  lunch.  Journal  of  home  economics, 

4:  477-81,  December  1912. 

“  Presented  to  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  administration  section  of  the  American  home 
economics  association,  June  1912.” 

60.  Carney,  Mabel.  Country  life  and  the  country  school.  A  study  of  the  agencies 

of  rural  progress  and  of  the  social  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  country 
community.  Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  and  company  [1912]  xxii,  405  p. 
illus.  12°. 
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61.  Curran,  Margaret  C.  The  metamorphosis  of  rural  schools.  Northwest  journal 

of  education,  25:  168-7],  December  1912. 

Gives  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  rural  schools  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

62.  Curtis,  Henry  S.  The  rural  school  as  a  social  center.  Social  center,  ] :  92-94. 

December  1912. 

63.  Fant,  J.  C.  Recent  progress  in  rural  education,  in  1911-1912.  Mississippi  edu¬ 

cational  advance,  2:  24-27,  December  1912. 

Tells  of  the  recent  progress  m  Mississippi. 

“Made  at  request  of  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  education.” 

64.  Hamilton,  J.  M.  The  problem  of  the  rural  school.  Inter-mountain  educator. 

8:  5-7,  November  1912. 

Discusses  in  particular  the  sui^ervision  of  rural  schools. 

65.  Knapp,  Bradford.  New  activities  of  rural  education.  Educational  founda¬ 

tions,  24:  221-26,  December  1912. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Conference  for  the  study  of  problems  of  rural  life,  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  summer  school,  July  1912. 

Discusses  particularly  the  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  agriculture  known  as  the 
Farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work. 

66.  Lewis,  Adah.  IIow  to  teach  home  economics  in  the  rural  school.  Eastern  school 

journal,  28:  257-58,  November  1912. 

Gives  a  list  of  equipment  for  teaching  domestic  science  in  rural  schools  which  costs  less  than 
ten  dollars. 

67.  Maphis,  Charles  G.  The  rural  high  school  and  the  training  of  high  school 

teachers.  Vu’ginia  journal  of  education,  6:  67-70,  November  1912. 

“A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  for  education  in  the  South,  April  1912.” 

68.  Medd,  J.  C.  Rural  and  agricultural  education.  Nineteenth  century,  72:  1052- 

64,  November  1912. 

Describes  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

69.  Rural  recreation.  Playground,  6:  267-308,  November  1912. 

A  series  of  articles  by  different  authors  on  various  phases  of  rural  recreation. 

70.  Scudder,  Myron  T.  Country  life  and  the  rural  school.  School  journal,  80: 

41-44,  December  1912. 

Gives  games  and  playground  equipment  for  rural  schools. 

71.  Shriber,  J.  H.  The  central  system  of  rural  and  village  school  supervision  for 

Boulder  county,  Colorado.  Nebraska  school  review,  5:  20,  22-24,  November 
1912. 

72.  Thompson,  Elizabeth  E.  The  three  group  classification  of  pupils  for  the  rural 

school.  Atlantic  educational  journal,  8:  145-48,  December  1912. 

Tells  “what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  hundreds  of  small,  crowded  one-room  buildings^ 
untrained  teachers,  and  the  constant  cry  of  lack  of  time.”  Gives  suggestions  for  a  daily  program 
and  a  course  of  study. 

73.  Wisconsin.  State  board  of  public  affairs.  Preliminary  report  on  conditions 

and  needs  of  rural  schools  in  Wisconsin.  Results  of  field  study  reported  .  .  . 
by  the  Training  school  for  public  service.  August,  1912.  92p.  8°.  [Bureau 

of  municipal  research.  New  York.  Efficient  citizenship  bulletin  no.  587.] 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

74.  The  organization  of  a  high  school.  Journal  of  education,  76:  573,  578,  November 

28,  1912. 

“Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  has  taken  an  heroic  stand  on  the  reorganization  of  the  high  school 
under  the  lead  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  Jacques  W.  Redway  of  geography  fame  is  chair¬ 
man.  We  give  the  substance  of  their  report  without  quotation  marks.” 
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75.  Sisson,  Edward  O.  College  students’  comments  on  their  own  high-school 

training.  School  review,  20:  649-64,  December  1912. 

Notes  fact  that  the  most  favorable  reports  “on  nearly  all  aspects  of  school  life  come  from  small 
high  schools.” 

76.  Snedden,  David.  The  training  of  high  school  teachers.  Journal  of  education, 

76:  512-13,  November  14,  1912. 

Portions  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Maine  teachers’  association,  at  Portland,  October,  1912. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

77.  Kahn,  Joseph.  teachers  fail:  fundamental  causes  and  remedies.  Edu¬ 

cation,  33:  193-99,  December  1912. 

Gives  two  reasons:  “  1.  Ignorance  of  the  science  of  pedagogy.  2.  Inability  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  pedagogy  to  teaching  problems.” 

78.  Die  preussische  und  die  bayerische  lehrerbildung.  Padagogische  zeitung,  41: 

885-87,  November  7,  1912. 

A  comparison  of  teacher-training  programs  in  the  two  German  states  based  on  recent  changes. 

79.  Smith,  Frank  W.  The  normal  school  ideal.  Education,  33:  223-27,  Decem¬ 

ber  1912. 

Lays  emphasis  on  the  practice  school.  “It  must  be  complete,  i.  e.,  it  must  have  all  the  grades 
which  normal  graduates  are  ordinarily  called  upon  to  teach.” 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

80.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  The  service  of  the  university.  Educational 

review,  44:  511-20,  December  1912. 

Defines  a  university  as  “an  institution  where  students  adequately  trained  by  previous  study 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  are  led  into  special  fields  of  learning  and  research  by  teachers  of 
high  excellence  and  originality.” 

81.  Cost  of  going  to  college.  Nation,  95:  557-58,  December  12,  1912. 

Editorial  review  of  an  article  by  H.  T.  Claus  in  the  Boston  transcript,  discussing  the  increased 
expenditure  now  required  from  college  students. 

82.  Croiset,  Alfred.  Les  universites  fran^aises.  Revue  bleue  (Paris),  50:  641-45, 

November  23,  1912. 

83.  Hall,  Clayton  C.  Statesmanship  and  the  universities.  Forum,  48:  701-12, 

December  1912. 

Writer  says  that  the  universities  will  best  serve  the  public  interests  in  the  immediate  future 
by  xmdertaking  historical  investigation  and  the  study  of  the  science  of  law  and  of  government. 
Systematic  research  in  the  recent  past  and  in  the  present  has  been  too  much  devoted  to  the 
physical  sciences. 

84.  Harvey,  D.  C.  The  Rhodes  scholar.  University  magazine  (Montreal),  ]1: 

602-15,  December  1912. 

85.  Parkin,  George  R.  The  Rhodes  scholarships.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough¬ 

ton  Mifflin  company,  1912.  x,  250  p.  illus.  8°. 

CoxTEXTS:  1.  The  founder.  2.  The  will.  3.  The  university  and  the  colleges.  4.  Methods 
of  selection.  5.  Age  limits  and  collegiate  standing.  6.  The  university  system.  7.  The  social 
side  of  Oxford  life.  8.  Oxford  and  the  Empire— America— Germany.  9.  The  scholar. 

86.  Rogers,  A.  K.  The  function  of  the  American  college.  Popular  science  monthly, 

81:  574-81,  December  1912. 

If  the  college  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  democracy,  it  should  “make  its  main  end  not 
scholarship  in  the  technical  sense,  but  breadth,  poise,  and  vision.” 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

87.  Aley,  Robert  J.  The  non-legal  duties  of  the  school  committee.  American 

school  board  journal,  45:  11-12,  51-52,  December  1912. 

“Few  writers  on  school  administration  can  speak  of  school  board  matters  from  more  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  than  Mr.  Aley  ...  He  has  observed  the  working  of  school  board  authorities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  .  . 

88.  Gayler,  G.  W.  Are  the  elementary  schools  getting  a  square  deal?  Psychological 

clinic,  6:  174-77,  November  15,  1912. 

Gives  data  with  regard  to  the  grades  and  high  schools  for  thirteen  school  systems  of  Central 
Illinois.  Compares  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  grades  and  high  schools  with  the  per  cent  of  money 
spent  for  grade  teaching  and  high  school  teaching. 

89.  Hess,  William  L.  The  American  school  board.  American  school  board  journal, 

45:  17,  53,  December  1912. 

90.  Maxwell,  William  H.  My  ideals  as  superintendent.  Educational  review, 

44:  451-59,  December  1912. 

Advocates  using  of  school  buildings  for  social  and  civic  purposes,  etc. 

91.  Robinson,  Edward  Van  Dyke.  The  reorganization  of  ihe  grades  and  the  high 

school.  School  review,  20:  665-88,  December  1912. 

Cites  the  experience  of  various  communities  which  have  tried  different  plans,  such  as  the 
ten-and-two  plan,  six-and-six  plan,  eight-one-and-three  plan,  etc. 

92.  Sasse,  O.  Begin  und  ende  der  schulpflicht.  Die  lehrerin,29:  257-59,  Novem¬ 

ber  9,  1912. 

Discusses  length  of  compulsory  education  term  in  Prussia. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

93.  Friedrich,  J.  Erfahrungen  mit  der  ‘‘selbstregierung”  der  sch tiler  in  der  volks- 

schule.  Allgemeine  deutsche  lehrerzeitung,  64:  521-25,  November  29,  1912. 
Relates  some  actual  experiences  with  student  self-government  in  German  elementary  schools. 

94.  Harris,  James  H.  Standardization  of  school  work.  Midland  schools,  27:  112- 

15,  December  1912. 

95.  Maxwell,  William  H.  How  to  help  the  backward  children.  Missouri  school 

journal,  39:  532-40,  December  1912. 

Discusses  a  few  ways  in  which  the  New  York  teachers  are  trying  to  help  the  backward  child. 

96.  Raymer,  J.  W.  Advisory  systems  in  high  schools.  Educational  review,  44: 

466-91,  December  1912. 

Among  other  things  the  writer  advocates  the  guidance  or  control  of  the  “outside”  activities 
or  interests— athletics,  literary,  musical,  etc. 

97.  Thompson,  Frank  E.  Economy  of  time  in  elementary  education.  Colorado 

school  journal,  28:  10-12,  November  1912. 

“Read  before  the  Council  of  education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Louts.” 

SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

98.  Bryant,  Louise  Stevens.  General  development  and  present  status  of  the 

school  feeding  movement.  Journal  of  home  economics,  4:  472-77,  December 
1912. 

“Presented  at  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  administration  section  of  the  American  home 
economics  association,  June  1912.” 

99.  Moore,  W.  Clement.  Medical  inspection  and  physical  education  hi  the  .<mall 

city.  American  school  board  journal,  45:  8,  December  1912. 

Gives  some  samples  of  cards  used  in  Northfield  City,  N.  J. 
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100.  Ogley,  Daniel  H.  School  lighting.  Educational  times  (London),  45:  459-00, 

November  1912. 

101.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.  Outlines  of  educational  hygiene,  emphasizing  medical 

supervision.  Education,  33:  200-207,  December  1912. 

Gives  an  extensive  table  of  the  divisions  of  educational  hygiene.  Calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  one  university  (Stanford)  has  a  chair  devoted  to  the  science  of  school  health. 

102.  Report  of  the  New  York  school  lunch  committee.  Journal  of  home  economics, 

4:  482-90,  December  1912. 

Mabel  Hyde  Kittredge,  chairman. 

“  Presented  by  title  at  the  Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  administration  section  of  the  American 
home  economics  association,  June  1912.” 

103.  Sargent,  Dudley  A.  Defects  in  the  school  curriculum  in  physical  training  as 

shown  by  the  disabilities  of  college  students.  American  physical  education 
review,  17:  602-607,  November  1912. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

104.  Curtis,  Henry  S.  The  public  school  camp.  Journal  of  education,  76:  543-44, 

November  21,  1912. 

105.  Johnson,  George  E.  Why  teach  a  child  to  play?  Kindergarten  review,  23: 

197-205,  December  1912. 

106.  Schultze,  Ernst.  Amerikanische  volksparke.  Korperliche  erziehung,  8: 

291-98,  October  1912. 

A  description  from  the  German  point  of  view  of  parks,  playgrounds  and  baths  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  American  cities. 

107.  Shipps,  Guy  L.  .Municipal  recreation  centers.  Kindergarten-primary  maga¬ 

zine,  25:  96-99,  December  1912. 

"An  address  given  at  the  International  kindergarten  union  meeting,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.” 
Gives  a  short  historj'  of  the  playground  movement. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

108.  Baldwin,  Simeon  E.  The  relations  of  education  to  citizenship.  New  Haven, 

Yale  university  press;  London,  H,-Frowde,  1912.  378  p.  12°. 

Contexts:  1.  The  power  which  education  gives  for  public  service.  2.  Shaping  education 
to  citizenship.  3.  The  educated  man  as  a  voter,  and  private  citizen.  4.  The  educated  man 
in  public  oflice.  5.  The  educated  man  as  a  creator  of  public  opinion.  C.  The  spirit  of  Christian 
citizenship. 

Published  in  the  series  of  Yale  lectures  on  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

109.  Chancellor,  William  Estahrook.  Temperament  and  the  education  of  for¬ 

eigners  and  of  their  children  for  American  citizenship.  Educational  founda¬ 
tions,  24:  196-209,  December  1912. 

"This  address  .  .  .  has  aroused  so  much  interest  in  so  many  quarters  that  we  have  persuaded 
[the  author]  to  write  it  out  in  full  ...  It  has  startling  import  for  all  social  workers  and  psy¬ 
chologists.  It  throws  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the  theory  of  retardation.  And  best  of  ail, 
it  is  a  distinctly  scientific  study  by  a  man  who  knows  medicine  as  well  as  education  by  graduate 
universitj’  courses  at  home  and  abroad.” — Editor’s  notes. 

"Address  developed  from  the  notes  as  delivered  before  the  International  congress  of  hygiene 
and  demography,  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  25,  1912.” 

110.  ('ivic  significance  of  the  social  center  movement.  Stenographic  report  of  a 

talk  before  the  League  of  American  municipalities,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sej)- 
tember  18,  1912.  Social  center,  1:  53-66,  December  1912. 

111.  Strayer,  George  D.  The  teacher’s  contribution  to  social  progress.  American 

education,  36:  124-27,  November  1912. 

112.  Wild,  Laura  H.  Training  for  social  efficiency.  Education,  33:  208-22,  Decem¬ 

ber  1912. 

Number  O  of  series.  Deals  with  the  relation  of  health  to  efficiency. 
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113.  Winship,  A.  E.  The  school’s  growing  service  to  the  home.  A  rapid  sm-vey  of 

the  progre.ssive  tendencies  in  our  American  public  schools.  Journal  of  edu¬ 
cation,  76:  539-42,  550,  November  21,  1912. 

••  By  permission  of  the  publishers  of  Good  housekeeping  this  article,  wliich  appeared  in  their 
October  issue,  is  reprinted.  It  is  the  clearest  brief  statement  that  has  been  made  of  some  of 
the  most  vital  features  of  progressive  educational  development.” 

CHILD  WELFARE, 

114.  Kirtley,  James  S.  That  boy  of  yoms.  Sympathetic  studies  of  boyhood. 

New  York,  Hodder  and  Stoughton  [1912]  250  p.  8°. 

115.  Russell,  Thomas  H.,  ed.  Our  little  men  and  women.  Modern  methods  c.f 

character  building.  [Chicago,  1912]  352  p.  illus.  8°. 

Deals  chiefly  with  the  subject  of  children  at  play,  including  special  articles  on  the  Boy  scouts, 
girls’  open-air  clubs,  and  other  child-welfare  topics. 

116.  Whitehouse,  J.  H.,  ed.  Problems  of  boy  life.  London,  P.  S.  King  &  son,  1912. 

342  p.  8°. 

Includes  papers  by  various  authors  on  Reform  of  elementary  education.  Economics  of  boy 
labor.  The  boy  criminal.  The  station  lounger,  Street  trading  bj’  children,  Supenision  of  juvenile 
emplo}'ment,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner’s  system  of  education  in  Munich,  The  school  as  a  means  of 
soeial  Ijetterment,  Children’s  care  committees.  Homes  for  working  boys,  Religious  influenc-esand 
the  adolescent.  Cross-fertilization  in  schools,  The  breaking  down  of  caste.  Recent  parliamentary 
and  other  inquiries  concerned  with  problems  of  boy  life. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

117.  Andress,  J.  Mace.  The  Sunday-school  and  educational  progress.  Educa¬ 

tional  review,  44:  502-6,  December  1912. 

Urges  the  adoption  of  approved  educational  principles  in  Sunday-school  work,  in  order  to 
deal  with  problems  of  social  welfare,  etc. 

118.  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  character-forming  influence  of  vocational  edu¬ 

cation.  Journal  of  education  (London)  sup.,  44:  779-80,  November  1912. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Hague  moral  education  congress. 

119.  Can  the  essentials  of  religious  faith  and  practice  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 

of  the  L'nited  States  for  the  good  of  the  country  without  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  and  without  justifying  antagonism  from  religious  sects. 
.  Educational  foundations,  24:  233-38,  December  1912. 

Continued  from  November  number. 

120.  Coe,  George  A.  The  nature  and  scope  of  church  leadership  in  the  field  of 

education  from  the  Sunday-school  viewpoint.  Religious  education,  7 : 
476-79,  December  1912. 

121.  Cope,  Henry  F.  Efficiency  in  the  Sunday  school.  New  York,  Hcdder  A 

Stoughton  [1912]  253  p.  12°. 

“An  attempt  to  consider  the  Sunday  school  seriously  as  an  educational  institution,  having 
in  mind  the  needs  of  inteUigent  teachers  and  officers  who  are  earnestly  seeking  to  make  then- 
schools  more  efficient.” 

122.  Meyer,  J.  Shelly,  The  growth  and  resources  of  training  schools.  Religious 

education,  7:  55(>-55,  December  1912. 

123.  Religiose  zwangerziehung.  Piidagogische  zeitung,  41:  887-88,  November  7, 

1912. 

Argues  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  take  a  stand  on  the  question  of 
compulsorj-  religious  instruction. 

124.  .Scripture  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Papers  read  at  a  conference  held  in 

('ambridge  10-13  April  1912,  ed.  by  N.  P.  Wood,  with  a  preface  by  E.  P. 
Burkitt.  Cambridge,  LTiiversity  press,  1912.  xiv,  73  j).  12°. 

125.  Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole.  The  home  cooperating  with  the  Sunday  ."chooL 

Religious  education.  7;  -197-501,  December  1912. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

126.  Cooley,  Edwin  G.  The  need  for  vocational  schools.  Educational  review,  4 1 : 

433-50,  December  1912. 

A  report  to  the  Educational  committee  of  the  Commercial  club  of  Chicago. 

“It  is,”  saj-s  the  writer,  “plainly  impossible  to  provide  in  the  present  system  of  elementary 
and  secondarj'  schools  the  instruction  recommended.  Separate  schools  are  necessary  whose 
equipment,  corps  of  teachers,  and  board  of  administration  must  be  in  the  closest  possible  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  occupations.” 

127.  Hutchinson,  T.  Herbert.  Vocational  guidance.  Association  seminar,  20; 

427-52,  June  1912;  21:  9-27,  46-60,  October,  November  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

Gives  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  training  for  efficiency,  and  points  out  the  need  anrl  impor¬ 
tance  of  vocational  guidance. 

Ft.  3  deals  with  the  history  of  vocational  guidance. 

128.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.  Education  and  work:  a  twilight  zone.  Survey,  29; 

225-28,  November  23,  1912. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Second  national  conference  on  vocational  guidance.  New  York 
City,  October  1912. 

129.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.  Some  sociological  phases  of  the  movement  for  industrial 

education.  American  journal  of  sociology,  18:  352-60,  November  1912. 

Emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  industrial  education  movement  is  bound  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  whole  system  of  iwpular  education.  Discusses  vocational  education  in  all  its 
phases. 

130.  Moore,  Harris  W.  Manual  training  toys  for  the  boy’s  workshop.  Peoria,  Ill., 

The  manual  arts  press  [1912]  111  p.  illus.  8°. 

“Dedicated  to  the  boy  who  likes  to  tinker  'round.” 

131.  Musselman,  H.  T.  The  work  of  the  College  of  industrial  arts.  Texas  school 

magazine,  15:  7-9,  December  1912. 

Describes  what  is  being  done  at  the  College  of  industrial  arts  at  Denton,  Texas. 

132.  Scott,  J.  F.  Apprenticeship  under  the  English  gild  system.  Elementary 

school  teacher,  13:  180-88,  December  1912. 

Describes  apprenticeship  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

133.  W.,  L.  L.  Specialized  or  composite  school  for  vocational  work?  Journal  of 

education,  76:  567-68,  November  28,  1912. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

134.  Carrigan,  Thomas  C.  Higher  education  for  Catholic  women.  Catholic  edu¬ 

cational  review,  4:  417-29,  November  1912. 

“Address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Catholic  girls’  high  school,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
November  1, 1912.” 

135.  Mehlan,  O.  Erzieht  unsere  volksschule  die  madchen  in  rechter  weise  fiir 

ihren  lebensberuf?  Padagogische  zeitung,  41:  925-31,  November  21,  1912. 

An  interesting  German  view  of  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  present  elementary  school 
methods  in  “preparing  girls  for  their  life-work.” 

136.  Rice,  Richard,  ^'r.  The  educational  value  of  coeducation.  Independent,  73: 

1304-6,  December  5,  1912. 

Coeducation  teaches  men  and  women  their  political  interdependence. 

137.  Rickert,  Edith.  Exclusiveness  among  college  women.  Century  magazine, 

85:  227-35,  December  1912. 

Discusses  the  fraternity  system  in  women’s  colleges.  A  critical  article,  fully  illustrated.  The 
author  deprecates  the  growth  of  fraternities  for  women  in  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 

138.  Sachs,  Hildegard.  Pensions  system  der  madchenerziehung  im  licht  moderaer 

betrachtungsweise.  Die  lehrerin,  29:  273-76,  November  23,  1912. 

Points  out  F6n41on’s  clear  conception  of  the  ahn  of  all  education  as  preparation  for  the  ordinary 
tasks  of  life,  and  his  insistence  upon  the  practical. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

139.  Scholz,  L.  Anomale  kinder.  Berlin,  S.  Karger,  1912.  442  p.  8°. 

Intended  for  educated  persons  interested  in  child  welfare,  for  parents  and  teachers,  and  for 
conductors  of  si)ecial  schools  and  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children. 

140.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.  Experimental  studies  of  mental  defectives.  A  critique 

of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  and  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  epilepsy. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1912.  155  p.  12°.  (Educational  psychology 

monographs) 

‘‘Results  of  a  systematic  critical  study  of  the  Binet-Simon  scale  when  applied  to  a  colony  of 
over  300  epileptics.” 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

141.  Moulder,  Priscilla.  The  Oxford  summer  school.  World’s  work  (London) 
20:  651-56,  November  1912. 

An  account  of  what  Oxford  university  Ls  doing  for  working  men  and  women. 
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LETTER  OF  TRAl^SMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  10,  1912. 

Sir:  The  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States 
is,  I  believe,  our  most  important  school  problem.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  their  improvement  must  be  better  educated  and  better 
trained  teachers.  The  education  and  training  of  teachers  should 
always  have  some  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  which 
thej'  are  to  teach.  Therefore  any  intelligent  attempt  to  adjust 
the  courses  of  studv  and  training  in  the  normal  schools  to  meet  the 
special  need  of  teachers  in  schools  of  the  open  country,  villages,  and 
small  towns  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  vdde  publication.  For 
this  reason,  I  recommend  that  the  accompanying  manuscript  on 
Training  courses  for  rural  teachers,  prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan, 
specialist  in  rural  education  in  this  bureau,  and  R.  H.  Wright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Teachers  Trainmg  School,  of  Greenville,  X.  C.,  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau  for  distribution  principally 
among  State  and  county  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
of  normal  schools  and  of  high  schools  having  classes  for  young  men 
and  women  preparing  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  among  members  of  boards  having  control  of  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained. 

RespectfuU}^  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 


INTRODUCTIOIT. 

It  may  be  that  many  teachers  are  tired  of  the  expression  “Educa¬ 
tion  is  adjustment,”  but  the  fact  remains  that  American  rural  edu¬ 
cation  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  rural  conditions.  Just  what  this 
readjustment  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  brought  about  is  the  great 
unanswered  question  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  in  rural  educational 
affairs.  Deeper  thought  and  more  intensive  study  than  has  yet  been 
applied  must  be  concentrated  on  it.  It  must  be  studied  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  status  of  rural  civilization  in  its  economical, 
sociological,  religious,  and  recreational  activities  and  needs.  No 
superficial  adjustment  by  the  addition  of  new  studies  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  will  answer  the  question;  something  more  fundamental  is 
necessary. 

For  many  years  the  idea  prevailed  that  education  had  no  concern 
with  the  daily  routine  of  life’s  affairs.  “Education  for  education’s 
sake,”  “Education  for  culture,”  were  the  old  watchwords.  Now, 
however,  the  belief  is  becoming  prevalent  that  it  is  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  education  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  things  of  daily  life. 
Men  realize  that  study  is  necessary  for  success  in  any  occupation,  and 
it  is  but  logical  that  the  study  should  be  of  those  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  occupations. 

Education  when  properl}^  adjusted  to  human  needs  will  help  each 
mdividual  to  find  what  he  is  best  suited  for  and  to  make  of  himself  the 
very  best  possible  human  being  of  his  type  in  the  environment  in 
which  he  may  find  himself.  This  calls  for  two  things  in  the  schools: 
First,  that  type  of  work  that  will  help  boys  and  girls  to  choose  intel¬ 
ligently  their  life  work;  and,  second,  the  type  of  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  get  the  best  preparation  for  their  careers  when  chosen. 
In  the  early  years  the  training,  as  far  as  subject  matter  and  general 
methods  are  concerned,  need  vary  but  little  among  schools  because 
of  their  environment.  It  is  m  the  applications,  illustrations,  and 
materials  through  which  the  training  is  imparted  that  the  differentia¬ 
tion  must  come.  The  child  thinks  in  terms  of  the  things  he  knows  in 
his  daily  life;  to  require  the  country  child  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
environment  of  the  urban  child  would  probably  not  only  retard  the 
rate  of  progress,  but  also  turn  the  child’s  thoughts  away  from  himself 
and  his  surroundings  toward  a  foreign  environment  and  life. 
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There  are  developing  in  the  United  States  two  distinct  types  of 
schools,  an  urban  school  for  the  city  and  town  and  a  rural  school  for 
the  village  and  open  country.  A  survey  of  the  field  of  education 
shows  that  an  educational  system  has  developed  about  the  urban 
school  and  that  for  the  urban  school  it  is  reasonably  efficient.  The 
system  developing  for  the  urban  school  has  been  thrust  upon  the  rural 
school  and  has  failed  in  large  measure  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  edu¬ 
cation,  Again,  an  efficient  urban  school  organization  has  brought 
about  for  the  school  a  reasonable  financial  support,  a  business  man¬ 
agement,  expert  supervision,  and  a  well-trained  teaching  force,  while 
in  the  country  all  of  these  things  are  in  large  measure  lacking.  The 
attention  of  educational  leaders  has  in  the  past  been  occupied  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  urban  systems,  and  the  rural  schools  have  been 
neglected.  In  fact,  urban  progress  in  education  has  to  a  certain 
measure  retarded  progress  in  rural  education,  for  it  has  taken  from 
the  country  schools  the  teachers  of  best  native  ability  and  best  prepa¬ 
ration,  leaving  the  rural  schools  in  the  hands  of  young  men  and  women 
hardly  qualified  in  education,  training,  or  experience  for  the  tasks 
before  them.  It  has  resulted  that  the  rural  school  has  become  a 
recognized  stepping-stone  to  urban-school  work,  so  that  the  rural 
school  has  to  contend  not  only  with  poorly  prepared  teachers  but 
also  with  short  terms  of  service  and  constant  changes  of  teachers. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  country  an  awakening,  well-nigh  universal, 
to  the  needs  of  these  schools.  People  and  teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  rural-school  problem  is  our  most  important  unsolved 
educational  problem. 

The  school  can  never  become  more  efficient  than  the  teacher.  A 
first  requisite  for  efficient  rural  education  is  well-trained  teachers 
and  supervisors.  Little  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  fit  teachers  for 
rural  work,  and  the  supply  of  those  trained  in  general  professional 
work  has  been  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  urban  demand.  The  total 
number  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
over  523,000;  the  number  of  graduates  of  teacher-training  courses  in 
universities,  colleges.  State  normal  schools,  county  training  schools, 
and  high  schools  was  approximately  23,000.  The  average  length  of 
service  of  a  teacher  is  less  than  five  years.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  for  not  more  than  one  in  five  positions  is  a  trained  graduate 
available. 

It  was  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  an  inquiry  has  been  made  by 
this  bureau  concerning  the  teacher- training  courses  in  the  United 
States  designed  especially  to  prepare  for  permanent  work  in  rural 
schools.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  teacher  for  rural  work 
should  have  an  education  and  training  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  the  town  or  city  teacher.  The  rural  teacher  needs  the  same 
courses  in  education  (psychology,  pedagogy,  etc.)  and  the  same  gen- 
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eral  courses  in  methods  of  teaching.  He  needs,  however,  in  place  of 
some  of  the  academic  subjects  of  secondary  or  collegiate  grade, 
additional  courses  in  natural  and  physical  sciences,  particularly  in 
their  applications,  and  in  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  sanitation,  rural  economics,  and  rural  sociology.  He 
needs  also  courses  in  rural-school  management  and  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  by  an  expert  rural  teacher  in  the  best  methods  of 
classifying  pupils,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  program,  and  in  other 
problems  of  the  one-room  country  school.  These  questions  must  be 
met  and  answered  by  the  teacher  who  begins  his  school  work  in  a 
one-teacher  school  vdthout  the  aid  and  advice  from  other  teachers 
that  is  available  for  the  new  teacher  in  other  schools.  Practice  in 
methods  of  teaching  the  common-school  branches  may  be  taken  in 
the  regular  graded  normal-practice  school,  but  every  student  pre¬ 
paring  for  country  work  should  have  practice  under  an  expert  teacher 
in  school  management  and  teaching  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school 
located  in  its  natural  environment  and  attended  by  rural  children. 

Urban  life  has  much  in  common  wherever  it  may  be,  and  the  same 
tjqje  of  school  may  be  suitable  in  large  measure  to  all  cities.  The 
graded  system  is  as  suitable  for  Xew  Orleans  as  it  is  for  Boston.  The 
principle  does  not  hold  for  the  country  school.  A'VTiile  in  general  the 
problem  before  the  country  school  in  all  sections  is  the  same,  the 
details  of  a  system  of  instruction  suitable  for  North  Dakota  would 
not  apply  in  Florida. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  country  life  in  the  section  where  the 
school  is  located  is  necessary.  For  this  reason  the  country  teacher 
needs  to  study  his  district.  For  such  study  he  may  be  best  prepared 
by  the  study  of  rural  economics  and  sociology.  Somewhere  in  his 
preparation  he  should  be  taught  how  to  find  out  the  following  or 
similar  facts  relative  to  his  school  constituents: 

Population. — ^Urban  and  rural,  white  and  colored,  native  born, 
foreign  born,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing  and  why,  number  of 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  number  of  illiterates. 

Economic  ‘conditions. — ^The  natural  resources  of  the  district, 
mineral  and  vegetable;  chief  products,  manufactured  articles,  crops 
for  market,  crops  for  home  consumption;  number  and  size  of  farms, 
percentage  of  owners,  percentage  of  tenants,  percentage  of  wage 
earners,  the  average  annual  wage;  increase  and  decrease  in  land 
values  and  in  crops,  farm  stock  and  machinery;  sources  of  food  and 
clothing  in  the  district. 

Social  conditions. — Social  activities,  including  forms  of  recreation, 
such  as  athletics,  dances,  moving-picture  shows,  pool  rooms,  etc.,  and 
lecture  courses,  literary  societies,  picnics,  secret  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations;  means  of  transportation;  means  of  communication,  such  as 
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telephones  and  rural  free  delivery;  moral  conditions,  tendencies 
toward  criminal  practices,  sanitary  conditions. 

Educational  conditions. — ^The  community  interest  in  the  school; 
the  use  of  the  school  building  for  community  gatherings ;  the  amount 
of  schooling  received  by  individuals  of  the  district;  recent  pupils  of 
the  school  who  left  before  completing  the  school  work  and  the 
reasons  for  leaving;  private  libraries;  the  number  and  character  of 
magazines  and  newspapers  regularly  read  in  the  district. 

Religious  conditions  and  activities. — ^Number  of  active  churchmen, 
number  belonging  to  no  church,  church  societies  and  activities  and 
other  work  for  the  uplift  of  the  community. 

A  study  of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  rural 
teacher-training  courses  shows  that  there  are  three  main  sources 
from  which  the  rural  schools  may  obtain  tramed  teachers,  namely, 
State  normal  schools,  county  training  schools,  and  high  schools. 
The  State  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  something  for  rural  teachers 
in  their  ‘‘courses  for  teachers’^  and  in  their  agricultural  education 
work.  Their  courses  are  mostly,  however,  for  special  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  for  consolidated-school  principals  rather  than  for 
ordinary  country-school  teachers,  although  many  of  them  are  giving 
summer  courses  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  that  class.  The 
activities  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  teachers  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  agricultural  education  ^  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1911,  and  will  not 
therefore  be  touched  here.  There  are  many  other  agencies  for  the 
improvement  of  country  teachers  already  in  service.  They  also 
have  been  treated  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  bureau,  and  no 
further  discussion  of  them  is  necessary  here.^ 


1  This  chapter  is  available  as  a  separate. 

2  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  Bulletin,  1911,  No.  3. 


COURSES  IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  special  work  offered  at  the  State  normal  schools  to  prospective 
rural  teachers  may  be  grouped  under  several  headings  according  to 
its  nature  and  its  arrangement  in  relation  to  the  regular  courses. 
The  work  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper  under  the  following  headings : 

(a)  Elective  subjects  for  rural  teachers  offered  in  regular  normal 
courses. 

(b)  Complete  courses  in  departments  of  rural  education,  separate 
and  distinct  from  other  departments. 

(c)  One-year  courses  for  rural  teachers. 

(d)  Short  courses  given  as  ^‘winter,’’  ‘‘spring,’’  or  “summer” 
courses  designed  for  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

(e)  Work  in  sociological  or  other  clubs  for  the  study  of  country 
life  problems. 

(/)  Practice  and  observation  in  model  rural  schools. 

ELECTIVE  SUBJECTS  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS  OFFERED  IN 

REGULAR  NORMAL  COURSE S.^ 

The  contents  of  the  course  given  by  any  normal  school  must  depend 
largely  upon  two  things — the  sort  of  schools  into  which  the  graduates 
expect  to  go  upon  the  completion  of  their  normal  course  and  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  If  a  State  has  a 
small  rural  population,  as  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools  to  offer  special  work  for  rural  teachers,  as  but  few  of  their 
graduates  will  ever  become  permanent  rural  teachers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  population  is  chiefly  rural,  as  it  is  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  ^lississippi,  and  North  Dakota,  then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  most  of  the  normal  schools  to  offer  such  courses 
as  will  best  prepare  teachers  to  meet  the  conditions  in  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

Certain  States  provide  by  law  a  course  of  study  which  must  be 
followed  in  all  schools;  other  States  provide  a  course  but  allow 
independent  districts  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  shall 
adopt  the  State  course;  still  others  provide  no  course  and  leave  with 
the  local  authorities  full  power  to  determine  what  subjects  shall  be 
taught  in  their  schools.  In  each  State  where  a  State  course  of  study 
is  provided  the  normal  schools  are  guided  in  the  arrangement  of 


1  All  the  courses  described  in  this  bulletin  are  those  given  in  the  scholastic  year  1911-12. 
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their  curricula  in  large  measure  by  the  State  course,  as  they  neces¬ 
sarily  must  prepare  teachers  of  the  subjects  included  in  it.  For 
example,  where  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  cooking,  sew¬ 
ing,  and  sanitation  are  required  in  the  State  course  as  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  rural  schools,  the  normal  schools  have  been  forced  to 
include  the  same  subjects  in  their  curricula,  teaching  not  only  the 
subject  matter  but  the  methods  of  instruction.  In  other  States  the 
normal  schools  are  more  free  to  vary  their  courses. 

To  show  the  character  of  some  of  the  special  rural  work  and  its 
arrangement  in  the  curriculum,  the  courses  in  several  schools  will 
be  described.  The  schools  selected  were  chosen  not  necessarily 
because  the  work  they  are  doing  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  because 
their  courses  may  be  regarded  as  good  types  to  illustrate  the  various 
courses  offered  to  meet  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
country  as  part  of  the  regular  normal  work..  The  courses  described 
are  the  courses  offered  for  the  school  year  1911-12,  as  the  larger 
part  of  this  bulletin  was  prepared  for  publication  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  September,  1912.  Several  State  normal  schools 
have  organized  work  for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  and  are 
offering  courses  the  present  year  (1912-13)  for  the  first  time.  In  a 
few  instances  changes  in  some  of  the  courses  described  were  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  note  the 
changes  in  this  bulletin. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  offers  three  regular 
two-year  courses.  The  first  presupposes  the  completion  of  two  years 
of  high-school  work  and  entitles  its  graduates  to  a  certificate  good  for 
two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State;  the  second  pre¬ 
supposes  three  years  of  high-school  work  and  entitles  its  graduates 
to  a  three-year  certificate;  the  third  presupposes  a  complete  high- 
school  course  and  entitles  the  graduate  to  a  five-year  certificate.  In 
actual  practice  the  three  courses  may  be  said  to  constitute  but  one 
course — a  four-year  course  which  pupils  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  and  which  they  may  leave, 
receiving  certificates  as  stated  above,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years.  Students  planning  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  are  given  during  that  year  professional  work  which  other¬ 
wise  would  come  later  in  the  course.  The  courses  are  given  on  the 
following  page.  For  pupils  planning  to  take  four-year  work  a  course 
is  arranged  differing  slightly  from  the  elementary  and  advanced 
courses  here  given. 


Courses  offered  by  Bellingham  { Wash.)  State  Normal  School. 

[Figures  indicate  credits.] 
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Students  preparing  for  rural  work  take  usually  the  elementary 
course.  The  special  studies,  either  required  or  elective,  of  value  to 
the  prospective  rural  teacher  open  to  students  in  that  course  are  the 
following : 

1.  Rural  school  methods,  3  credits,  including  rural  school  management,  elementary 
methods,  the  program,  grading,  and  classification. 

2.  Rural  school  observation,  2  credits,  in  the  special  rural  observ^ation  school  and  in 
other  rural  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  with  discussions  of  the  special  problems  of  the 
rural  teacher, 

3.  Agriculture,  4  credits,  confined  principally  to  the  study  of  the  soil  and  of  plant 
life  and  growth. 

4.  Home  economics,  4-10  credits,  including  cooking,  sewing,  household  management 
and  methods  of  teaching. 

5.  School  hygiene  and  sanitation,  2  credits. 

6.  Manual  training,  2-10  credits,  including  basketry,  clay  modeling,  and  woodwork. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  offers  a  regular  nor¬ 
mal  school  course  of  four  years  and  a  professional  course  of  two  years. 
Pupils  may  enter  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course  after  completing 
two  years  of  high-school  work,  or  they  may  enter  the  second  year 
after  completmg  three  years  of  high-school  v/ork.  If  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  four-year  high-school  course  before  entering  the  normal 
school,  they  must  take  the  professional  course.  Students  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  may  leave  at  the  end  of  any  year,  and  if  the  year’s  work 
has  been  completed  satisfactorily  will  receive  a  certificate  indicating 
the  amount  of  work  done.  The  four-year  course  is  as  follows,  the 
figures  being  ‘Term-hours,”  or  the  number  of  hours  per  week  for  one 
term  of  one-third  of  a  year  in  length  (three  ‘  ‘  term-hours  ’  ’  mean  that 
the  subject  is  pursued  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term,  or  one  hour  a 
week  for  a  full  year) : 

THE  FOUR- YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  AT  HARRISONBURG,  VA. 


Language  study . 

Physical  geography. . . . 
Commercial  geography 

Industrial  history . 

Rural  sociology . . 


FIRST  YEAR, 


Term-hours. 

.  15 

.  10 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 


English  history . . . , 

Algebra . . 

Physical  education 
Electives . . 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Term-hours. 

.  5 

.  15 

.  6 

.  12 


Term-hours. 


School  management  and  hygiene .  5 

Rural-school  problems .  5 

Language  study  and  methods .  15 

Biology  and  methods .  10 

American  history  and  methods .  10 


Term-hours. 

Advanced  arithmetic  and  methods. .  .10 


Physiology .  5 

Physical  education .  6 

Electives .  12 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Term-hours. 


Observation .  3 

Educational  psychology .  10 

Principles  of  teaching .  5 

The  school  program  and  primary 
education .  12 


Term-hours. 


School  music .  4 

Physical  education .  6 

Electives .  38 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Term-hours. 


Practice  teaching .  14 

History  of  education .  10 

Philosophy  of  education .  5 

Child  psychology .  5 

Literature .  10 


Term-hours. 


Sociology .  5 

Art  and  music .  6 

Elementary  science  methods .  4 

Physical  education .  4 

Electives - .  10 


The  subjects  in  italics  are  arranged  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  rural  teacher.  The  electives  include  subjects  of  interest  to  rural 
teachers  as  follows: 


Term-hours. 

Home  economics .  6 

Sewing,  cooking,  each . 4-16 

Woodwork . 12 

Furniture  construction .  12 

The  place  of  industrial  branches  in 
education .  6 


Term-hours. 


Elementary  science  methods .  4 

Nature  study .  4- 

School  gardening .  4 

Elementary  agriculture .  8 

Poultry  raising .  4 

Household  chemistry .  5 


The  professional  course  differs  but  little  from  the  last  two  years  of 
the  regular  course  except  that  the  entire  work  is  prescribed  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  equivalent  of  all  of  the  professional  work  given  in  the  four 
years.  Industrial  history  in  the  first  year  includes  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  industrial  progress  in  the  United  States. 
Rural  sociology  deals  especially  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  relations  of  the  rural  population  as  regards  their  work, 
busmess  welfare,  conditions  of  living,  and  the  social  influences  of  com¬ 
munity  life  in  rural  sections.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  a  right  understanding  of  country  life  and  a  proper 
attitude  toward  it.  The  course  in  school  management  and  hygiene 
in  the  second  year  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
teacher,  and  so  is  the  course  in  rural-school  problems  and  methods. 
In  the  latter  course  the  relation  of  the  rural  school  to  the  community 
and  its  possibilities  as  a  social  center  are  discussed. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga.,  has  distinctly  the  problem 
of  preparing  teachers  for  rural  work,  as  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  go  into  village  or  country  schools.  For  this  reason  the 
regular  four-year  course  is  arranged  to  give  special  preparation  for 
country  work.  In  the  first  year  of  the  course  elementary  agricul¬ 
ture  is  required  two  hours  a  week  for  the  entire  year.  Domestic 
science  and  manual  training  are  both  given  as  elective  subjects.  In 
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the  second  year  physiography  is  given  three  hours  a  week  for  a  half 
year,  followed  by  agricultural  botany  three  hours  a  week.  Domestic 
science  and  manual  training  are  elective.  In  the  third  year  eight 
hours  a  week  of  professional  work  and  two  hours  in  the  study  of 
soils  and  in  school  gardening  are  required.  In  the  fourth  year  eight 
hours  of  professional  work  are  required,  one  hour  of  domestic  science, 
two  hours  for  a  half  year  in  the  study  of  field  crops,  two  hours  for  a 
half  year  in  nature  study,  and  four  hours  for  the  entire  year  in  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  Domestic  science  and  manual  training  are  elective  in 
both  of  these  years.  In  the  fourth  year  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
entire  year  may  be  elected  in  rural  economics  and  sociology,  two 
hours  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  two  hours  of 
poultry  study.  Through  half  of  the  fourth  year  a  course  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  is  given.  This  course 
deals  primarily  with  the  rural-school  question.  Practice  teaching  is 
given  in  the  normal  elementary  school,  in  which  an  ungraded  room  is 
maintained  for  the  special  benefit  of  rural  teachers. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Several  State  normals  have  established  departments  of  rural  educa¬ 
tion.  The  normal  schools  of  Michigan,  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  at  Normal,  the  Kirksville  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Mo., 
and  five  Wisconsin  normal  schools  are  among  those  that  maintain 
such  departments.  A  description  of  the  department  of  the  Western 
State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  be  given  as  typical 
and  suggestive.  The  department  was  established  when  the  school 
was  organized  in  1904.  It  originally  offered  a  two-year  course, 
requiring  for  entrance  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  The 
course  now  given  covers  four  years,  with  the  same  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Advanced  standing  may  be  given  to  students  who  have 
completed  one  year  or  more  in  a  regular  high  school,  but  at  least  one 
year  must  be  spent  at  the  normal  school  before  graduation.  The 
course  of  the  first  three  years  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  high- 
school  course,  with  English,  algebra,  geography,  biology,  and  ancient 
history  in  the  first  year;  English,  geometry,  modern  liistory,  and  an 
elective  in  science  in  the  second  year;  and  English,  algebra  and  solid 
geometry,  music,  art,  and  English  history  or  domestic  economy  in 
the  third  year.  The  fourth  year’s  work  is  almost  wholly  professional. 
The  subjects  included  are  as  follows,  each  being  taught  four  hours  a 
week  for  the  number  of  weeks  indicated:  Psychology,  12  weeks;  edu¬ 
cation,  24  weeks;  American  history,  24  weeks;  civics  and  history  of 
the  Nation,  12  weeks;  nature  study,  18  weeks;  agriculture,  18  weeks; 
rural  sociology,  12  weeks;  arithmetic,  12  weeks;  and  practice  teaching, 
12  weeks. 
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The  24  weeks  of  education  are  devoted  to  the  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  management.  The  practice 
teaching  is  in  the  regular  normal  training  school,  with  special  work 
in  observation  in  a  public  rural  school  located  some  distance  away. 
Nature  study  deals  particularly  with  things  of  interest  in  the  rural 
home  and  on  the  farm.  Agriculture  includes  a  study  of  farm  animals, 
soils,  and  farm  crops.  The  arithmetic,  while  including  a  review  of 
the  entire  subject,  deals  largely  with  problems  bearing  on  farm  life. 
Rural  sociology  includes  a  study  of  the  rural  community  and  its 
relation  to  the  rural  school.  Music  and  art,  given  in  the  third  year, 
consist  largely  of  vocal  music  and  drawing  for  the  rural  schools. 
Students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  department  are  organ¬ 
ized  for  supplementary  study  in  a  rural  sociology  seminar.  This 
seminar  meets  two  afternoons  each  month  and  discusses  the  educa¬ 
tional,  social,  and  industrial  life  of  rural  communities. 

A  department  of  rural-school  education  was  established  at  the 
Kirksville  (Mo.)  Normal  School  in  1911,  and  is  now  in  its  second 
year.  Students  seeking  admission  to  this  department  must,  as  a 
minimum  requirement,  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  eighth 
grade  and  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  The  work  covers  24  months, 
and  upon  its  completion  students  receive  a  certificate  good  for  two 
years  in  any  rural  school  in  the  State.  The  subjects  included  are 
as  follows,  the  figures  indicating  the  number  of  terms  in  each  course :  « 
Grammar  and  literature,  6;  farm  accounts  and  busmess  principles, 

1;  advanced  practical  arithmetic,  1;  algebra,  3;  American  history, 

3;  government  of  State  and  Nation,  1;  physiology  and  sanitation, 

1;  nature  study  and  agriculture,  3;  commercial,  industrial,  and 
physical  geography  (combined),  1;  rural  life  problems,  1;  rural- 
school  organization  and  management,  2 ;  rural-school  methods 
and  observation  in  model  rural  school,  1;  industrial  arts,  1; 
handwork,  physical  education,  music,  etc.,  5.  The  work  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  a  general  course,  including  the  study  of  farm  crops,  soil 
management,  and  farm  animals.  Under  physiology  and  sanitation 
particular  attention  is  given  to  diseases  of  school  children  and  the 
sanitation  of  the  rural-school  building.  Rural  life  and  problems 
consist  of  a  general  survey  of  the  status  of  country  life  and  the  factors 
which  foster  or  hinder  rural  progress.  Observation  is  principally  in 
the  model  rural  school,  maintained  on  the  school  grounds,  to  which 
children  are  transported  from  the  surrounding  territory. 

,  ONE- YEAR  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

One-year  courses  are  offered  for  prospective  teachers  of  rural 
schools  in  many  State  normal  schools.  Detailed  descriptions  of  a 
few  are  given  below. 

66477°— 13 - ^3 
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The  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  Dale.,  offers  a  lOJ  months’ 
course  for  rural-school  teachers  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ‘‘the 
iTiral-school  teacher  has  conditions  and  problems  to  confi’ont  that 
the  grade  teacher  in  town  does  not  have.  *  *  *  The  couise  is 

administered  by  special  instructors  whose  experience  vdth  rural 
schools  entitles  them  to  leadership  in  such  work.”  The  work  was 
begun  in  1909,  under  special  authorization  of  the  State  legislature. 
Students  completing  the  course  receive  a  second-grade  certificate 
valid  in  any  county  in  the  State.  The  year  is  divided  into  four 
terms,  with  the  course  arranged  as  follows: 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FALL. 


Reading . 

Geography . 

Elementary  agriculture 
United  States  history  . 

Singing.  . . . 

Penmanship . 

Physical  culture . 


Hours 
per  week . 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 

.  3 

.  2 


WINTER. 


SPRING. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Language  and  grammar .  5 

Arithmetic .  5 

Elementary  agriculture .  5 

Elementary  pedagogy,  including  ob¬ 
servation  .  5 

Drawing .  5 

Word  analysis .  3 

Physical  culture .  2 


Language  and  grammar .  5  ; 

Geography .  5  ' 

Elementary  agriculture .  5  ' 

United  States  history .  5 

Spelling .  3 

Physical  culture .  2 

Elementary  pedagogy* .  5 


SUMMER. 


Civics .  5 

Physiology  and  hygiene .  5 

Arithmetic .  5 

Elementary  pedagogy,  including  prac¬ 
tice .  5 


Elementary  pedagog}'  given  in  this  course  includes  school  manage¬ 
ment  and  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects  of  the  rural  school. 
The  instruction  in  all  subjects  contained  in  the  curriculum  deals  not 
only  with  their  subject  matter,  but  with  the  methods  of  teaching. 
The  domestic  science  includes  a  short  course  which  might  be  given 
in  the  rural  school.  It  requires  simple,  inexpensive,  and  practical 
apparatus. 

Students  to  enter  this  one-year  course  must  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools  and  must  be  at 
least  17  years  of  age. 

The  Lewiston  {Idaho)  State  Normal  School  has  for  the  past  three 
years  offered  a  one-year  course  for  rural  teachers.  The  work  is 
largely  professional,  and  it  is  open  to  any  student  who  has  completed 
the  ninth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  open  also  to  teachers 
who  hold  a  second-grade  certificate.  The  course  includes  reviews  of 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  generally  known  as  the  com¬ 
mon  branches,  and  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  them  in  rural 
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schools;  also  professional  courses,  including  rural  sociology,  rural- 
school  management,  rural  arts  and  science,  and  observation.  The 
rural  sociology  consists  of  a  study  of  the  rural  school  in  its  relation 
to  the  rural  community;  the  rural  arts  and  science  course  includes 
the  manual  and  industrial  arts  adapted  to  rural  schools,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  agriculture,  school  gardening,  and  nature  study.  Observa¬ 
tion  is  taken  in  a  model  rural  school  in  which  practice  teaching  is 
also  required.  The  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  accordmg  to 
the  following  outline: 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  QUARTER. 

Hours 
per  week. 


Elementary  agriculture .  6 

Civics  and  health .  3 

Rural  arts .  6 

English .  5 

Elective  subjects .  5 

SECOND  QUARTER. 

Elementary  agriculture .  6 

Rural  hygiene . 3 

Rural  arts .  6 

English .  5 

Elective  subjects . .  5 


THIRD  QUARTER. 

Hours 
per  week. 


Elementary  agriculture .  6 

School  hygiene .  3 

Rural  arts .  6 

English .  5 

Elective  subjects .  5 

FOURTH  QUARTER. 

American  rural  schools .  5 

Methods  of  teaching  rural-school  sub¬ 
jects .  5 

Observation  and  criticisms .  5 

Principles  of  teaching .  5 

Practice  teaching .  5 


Under  the  subject  “American  rural  schools’’  are  treated  such 
topics  as  rural-school  problems,  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  its  support  and  supervision,  the  rural-school 
building,  its  architecture  and  sanitation,  and  special  subjects  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  rural-school  course  of  study.  The  electives  open  to 
students  in  this  course  consist  almost  entirely  of  review  courses  in 
public-school  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc. 

The  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  C., 
offers  two  1-year  courses  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  One  is  open 
only  to  experienced  teachers  who  hold  a  first  or  second  grade  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  is  intended  to  give  them  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  methods  which  have  proved  most  successful  in 
teaching  those  subjects.  The  other  course  is  offered  because  of  “the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  young  men  and  women  go  into  rural 
schools  each  year  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching  with  no  preparation 
other  than  that  obtained  in  the  high  school,  or  in  many  cases  only 
that  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools,”  and  because  of  the  belief 
“that  a  large  number  of  these  would,  if  an  opportunity  were  offered, 
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take  a  one-year  course  that  would  give  them  a  careful  review  of  the 
subjects  they  must  teach  and  some  training  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects.”  To  be  admitted  to  this  course  the  candi¬ 
date  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  signify  his  intention 
to  teach  the  follovdng  year. 

The  one-year  course  offered  to  experienced  teachers  is  as  follows, 
the  hours  indicated  being  the  number  per  week: 


FIRST  TERM. 

Hours. 

Arithmetic .  4 

Literature  and  composition .  4 

United  States  history .  4 

Geography .  4 

Pedagogy .  4 

Music .  2 

Di-awing .  2 

THIRD 

Special  methods  of  teaching —  Hours.  ' 

Arithmetic .  4 

Language  and  reading .  4 

History  and  civics .  4 

Elementary  cooking .  1 

Agriculture .  3 


The  other  one-year  course  is  as 

FIRST  TERM. 

Hours. 


Primary  methods .  6 

Reading  for  grades .  2 

United  States  history .  4 

Sanitation .  4 

Pedagogy .  4 

Public-school  music .  2 

Drawing .  2 


SECOND  TERM. 

Hours. 


Arithmetic .  4 

Literature  and  reading .  4 

United  States  history .  4 

Personal  hygiene  and  sanitation ....  4 

Pedagogy .  4 

Music .  2 

Drawing .  2 

Cooking .  1 

TERM. 

Hours. 

Primary  methods .  4 

School  management  and  school  law. .  2 

Music .  2 

Drawing .  2 


SECOND  TERM. 

Hours. 


Arithmetic  for  grades  4  and  5 .  4' 

Language  and  grammar .  4 

United  States  history .  4 

Geography .  4 

Pedagogy .  4 

Public-school  music .  2 

Drawing .  2 


THIRD  TERM. 


Hours. 


Arithmetic  for  grades  6  and  7 .  4 

Reading,  composition,  and  grammar.  4 
United  States  history  and  civics ....  4 

Agriculture .  4 


Hours. 


Pedagogy . 4 

Public-school  music .  2 

Drawing .  2 


Methods  of  teaching  each  subject  are  taught  with  the  review  of  the 
subject  itself. 


WINTER,  SPRING,  AND  SUMMER  TERMS. 

An  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  now  in 
the  service  is  made  by  a  large  number  of  normal  schools  in  winter, 
spring,  and  summer  terms,  especially  in  summer  terms,  or  in  “  summer 
schools”  as  they  are  designated.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
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of  Education  for  1911  (Chap.  XXX,  Vol.  II)  is  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  summer  schools  held  in  1911  and  of  the  courses  given  in  such 
schools  as  far  as  they  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
list  gives  477  summer  schools  held  that  year,  of  which  number  83 
were  under  the  auspices  of  State  normal  schools.  The  courses  given 
by  the  normal  schools  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  complete  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  commissioner’s  report.  Below  is 
given  a  list  of  the  State  normal  schools  in  which  courses  were  offered 
primarily  for  rural  teachers.  Following  the  list  of  State  normal 
schools  is  given  a  list  of  special  summer  training  schools  for  teachers, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  State  departments  of  education. 
In  the  essentials  of  their  authorization  and  organization  they  are 
State  normal  school  courses. 

State  normal  schools  offering  courses  for  rural  teachers. 

State  Normal  Schools,  Jacksonville  and  Troy,  Ala. 

Arkansas  State  Normal  School,  Conway,  Ark. 

State  Normal  Training  School,  Danbury,  Conn, 

Illinois  State  Normal  Schools  at  Carbondale,  Charleston,  Dekalb,  Macomb,  and 
Normal. 

The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  Schools  at  Emporia  and  Hays. 

The  Kentucky  State  Normal  Schools  at  Bowling  Green  and  Richmond,  and  the  State 
Normal  Institute  for  Negroes  at  Frankfort. 

The  Louisiana  Indu^-trial  Institutes  at  Lafayette  and  Ruston,  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Natchitoches. 

The  Maine  State  Normal  Schools  at  Farmington,  Fort  Kent,  Gorham,  Washington, 
and  Presque  Island. 

Hyannis  Normal  School,  Massachusetts. 

The  Michigan  State  Normal  Schools  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Ypsilanti. 

The  Duluth,  Mankato,  Morehead,  St.  Cloud,  and  Winona  State  Normal  Schools, 
Minnesota. 

The  Cape  Girardeau,  Kirksville,  Mary\dlle,  Springfield,  and  Warrensburg  State 
Normal  Schools,  Missouri. 

Montana  State  Normal  College  at  Dillon. 

The  Chadron,  Kearney,  Peru,  and  Wayne  State  Normal  Schools,  Nebraska. 

The  New  Mexico  Normal  University  at  Las  Vegas  and  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Silver  City. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

The  Mayville,  Valley  City,  and  Ellendale  State  Normal  Schools  of  North  Dakota. 
State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio. 

The  Ada,  Alva,  Edmond,  and  Tahlequah  State  Normal  Schools  of  Oklahoma. 

The  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  Pennsylvania. 

Winthrop  Normal  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  Aberdeen  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  South  Dakota. 

The  Canton,  Commerce,  Denton,  Huntsville,  and  San  Marcos  State  Normal  Schools, 
Texas. 

The  Johnson  State  Normal  School,  Vermont. 

Fredericksburg,  Harrisonburg,  and  Winchester  State  Normal  Schools;  and  Hampton 
Institute,  and  the  Petersburg  Normal  School  for  Negi'oes,  Vii’ginia. 
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The  Bellingham,  Cheney,  and  Ellensburg  State  Normal  Schools,  Washington, 

The  Athens  State  Normal  School,  West  Virginia. 

The  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Platteville,  River  Falls,  Stevens  Point,  Superior,  VTiite- 
water,  and  Milwaukee  State  Normal  Schools,  Wisconsin. 

Summer  schools  under  the  management  of  State  departments  of  education,  which  include 

in  their  courses  special  work  for  rural  teachers. 

The  Birmingham  Summer  Training  School  for  Teachers  and  the  Mobile  County 
Teachers’  Vacation  Training  School,  Ala. 

Florida  Normal  Institute,  Madison;  Teachers’  Summer  Training  School,  Tallahassee; 

Teachers’  Summer  Training  School  for  Negroes,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Boise  State  Summer  School,  Pocatello  State  Summer  Normal  School,  Sand  Point 
State  Summer  Normal  School,  Idaho. 

The  Teachers’  Continuation  School  of  Allegany  County,  at  Frostburg;  the  Mountain 
Lake  Park  Summer  School,  Mountain  Lake;  Garrett  County  Summer  School, 
Oakland,  Md. 

The  County  Teachers’  Training  Schools  at  Aitkin,  Alexandria,  Argyle,  Austin,  Ben¬ 
son,  Cambridge,  Fairfax,  Fairmont,  Grand  Rapids,  Long  Prairie,  Marshall,  Milaca, 
Montevideo,  Orton\dlle,  Park  Rapids,  Pipestone,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Roseau,  St.  Peter, 
Shakopee,  Tyler,  Walker,  Waseca,  Willmar,  Windom,  and  Worthington,  Minn. 

The  State  Junior  Normal  Schools,  located  at  Alliance,  Alma,  Broken  Bow,  Geneva, 
McCook,  North  Platte,  O’Neill,  and  Valentine,  Nebr. 

North  Carolina  Summer  School  for  Negro  Teachers,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Cass  County  Teachers’  Training  School,  Fargo;  the  Logan  County  Teachers’ 
Training  School,  Napoleon,  N.  Dak. 

Teachers’  Summer  Normal  School,  Green\dlle,  Ohio. 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School,  Muncy,  Pa. 

The  Texas  summer  normal  schools  at  Albany,  Alpine,  Ballinger,  Brownwood,  Clar¬ 
endon,  Cleburne,  Comanche,  Corpus  Christi,  Corsicana,  Dallas,  Decatur,  Green¬ 
ville,  Groesbeck,  Hillsboro,  Houston,  Kerrville,  Killeen,  Kirbjwille,  Lamesa. 
Lometa,  McKinney,  Meridian,  Mineola,  Blount  Pleasant,  Navasota,  New  Boston, 
Nocona,  Paris,  Pecos,  Port  Lavaca,  Pritchett,  San  Antonio,  Sherman,  Timpson, 
Weatherford,  Weimar,  and  Yoakum,  for  whites;  and  at  Breham,  Br\’an,  Dallas. 
Gilmar,  Greenville,  Li\’ingston,  I.uling,  Marshall,  Palestine,  Port  Arthur,  San 
Augustine,  Sequin,  Somerville,  Teague,  Texarkana,  and  VTiarton,  for  negroes. 
State  Summer  School  for  Elementary  School  Teachers,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Seaside  Normal,  Newport  News,  State  Summer  Institutes  at  Emory  and  Martins¬ 
ville,  and  the  Summer  Normal  School  for  Negroes,  Danville,  Va. 

Centralia,  Montensana,  Olympia,  and  Seattle  Summer  Normal  Schools,  Wash. 

The  State  Summer  School  for  Negroes,  at  Institute,  W.  Va. 

The  County  Training  Schools  at  Eau  Claire,  Janesville,  Monroe,  New  London,  Reeds- 
burg,  Richland,  Viroqua,  and  Oconto,  Wis. 

WORK  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL  CLUBS  OR  OTHER  CLUBS  FOR  THE 

STUDY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE  PROBLEMS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  steadily  increasing  belief  that  a  rural  teacher, 
to  make  her  school  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  should  know  inti¬ 
mately  the  people  of  her  district  and  the  social,  rehgious,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  under  which  they  live.  It  is  believed  that  this 
information  can  come  only  from  a  definite  systematic  study  of  the 
district.  Most  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  make  such  a  studv. 
If,  however,  the  teacher  has  assisted  in  some  sort  of  a  sociological 
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study  during  her  normal  course,  she  ^^dll  have  received  not  only  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  social  and  economic  conditions,  but  will  also 
have  a  guide  to  assist  her  in  similar  work  when  thrown  upon  her  own 
resources  as  a  country-school  teacher.  Many  normal  schools  have 
introduced  courses  in  rural  sociology,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
teachers  in  rural  conditions,  so  that  when  they  become  country 
teachers  their  interest  in  their  children  will  include  not  only  their 
work  and  life  inside  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  their  broader  life  of  the 
outside  world.  The  same  end  is  sought  by  the  sociological  seminar, 
given  as  a  part  of  the  course  for  rural  teachers  at  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  State  Normal  School,  mentioned  above,  and  in  the  Georgia 
Club  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga.  The  work  of  the 
latter  is  especially  noteworthy.  President  E.  C.  Branson,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  club  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  its  development,  describes  it  and  its  work  as  follows: 

This  club  is  composed  of  141  volunteers  from  the  faculty  and  student  body.  Spare 
time  is  used  by  individuals  and  county  groups  for  work  upon  special  chosen  topics; 
and  one  hour  each  week  is  given  to  club  discussions. 

For  two  years  the  club  has  been  studying  the  various  phases  and  problems  of  popu¬ 
lation,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  wealth  and  taxation,  farm  ownership  and  tenancy, 
public  roads,  public  sanitation,  cooperative  farm  enterprise,  schools  and  churches  in 
Georgia.  The  State  has  been  passing  under  searching  review  as  a  whole,  and  in  detail 
county  by  county.  Every  step  of  the  way  Georgia  is  compared  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  ranked  accordingly.  But  also  her  gains  and  losses,  between 
1900  and  1910,  are  exhibited  in  a  10-year  balance  sheet. 

Meanwhile  the  various  student  groups  have  been  working  out  similar  balance 
sheets  for  their  home  counties,  each  county  being  ranked  among  the  other  counties 
of  the  State  in  all  the  particulars  covered  in  the  club  studies.  These  bare  facts  are 
then  translated  into  simple  running  narratives  for  easy  reading  by  the  wayfaring  man 
back  in  the  home  counties.  Thirty-six  such  county  surveys  have  thus  far  been  given 
to  the  public.  They  embody  facts  and  well-considered  conclusions.  The  club  be¬ 
lieves  that  facts  without  opinions  are  useless,  and  that  opinions  without  facts  are 
impertinent  and  mischievous. 

And  so  the  club  is  ransacking  the  census  returns,  the  reports  of  the  State  house  offi¬ 
cials,  the  county  tax  digests,  the  grand  jury  presentments,  the  minutes  of  the  church 
associations,  the  section  on  Georgia  in  the  school  library,  and  every  other  available 
source  of  authoritative  information. 

Most  of  the  students  are  country  bred  and  usually  know  their  home  counties  thor¬ 
oughly;  but  when  they  study  the  drift  of  affairs  and  events  during  a  10-year  interval, 
and  check  the  contrasts,  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  causes,  conditions,  and 
consequences  within  small,  definite,  well-known  areas. 

The  discoveries  challenge  interest  and  concern  like  a  bugle  blast.  A  sense  of  civic 
and  social  responsibility  stirs  in  them.  They  hear  the  call  to  service  in  the  country¬ 
side,  to  service  within  the  walls  of  their  schoolrooms  and  far  beyond  it.  All  of  these 
young  people  will  be  teachers,  but  few  of  them  will  be  teachers  merely;  they  will  be 
leaders  as  well,  in  all  worthy  community  enterprises.  The  rising  tide  of  patriotic 
fever  and  fervor  in  the  Georgia  Club  is  a  large  asset  for  the  school  and  for  Georgia  in 
the  future.  Clear  thinking  in  economics  and  sociology  in  our  schools  is  too  often  like 
sunshine  in  winter — ^full  of  light  and  freezing.  But  accurate,  definite  knowledge 
about  one’s  own  home  and  people  .is  tonic  and  quickening  to  the  civic  sense.  It  is 
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full  of  light  and  life.  It  is  a  concrete,  direct  approach  to  the  formal  studies  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  sociology  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  brief  economic  and  social  surveys  of  the  counties  are  first  sent  to  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  at  home  for  verification  and  for  such  additional  information  as 
will  make  the  reports  full  and  fair.  When  the  report  has  thus  been  overhauled  by 
the  home  folks  themselves,  the  club  group  speedily  advertises  the  fact  that  the  county 
has  been  reviewed  before  the  club  and  that  the  report  is  ready  to  be  mailed  out  upon 
call.  As  a  rule  the  affiliated  member  of  the  club,  the  nonresident  honorary  member 
in  the  county  reviewed,  writes  for  it,  assumes  the  paternity  of  it,  and  gives  it  to  the 
public  through  the  county  newspapers  and  in  his  round  of  duties  and  addresses. 

The  affiliated  members  are  strong,  brave  souls — ^judges,  preachers,  teachers  and 
school  officials,  legislators,  and  business  men — whom  the  club  in  the  two  years  of  its 
work  has  come  to  know  as  being  genuinely  and  generously  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  community  uplift.  The  affiliated  member  is  a  center  of  active  influence  in 
behalf  of  better  roads,  better  public  health,  better  schools,  and  better  churches. 
With  his  fist  around  the  essential  facts  of  community  life,  he  has  reasons  plentiful  as 
blackberries  for  his  campaign  in  behalf  of  rural  uplift.  He  knows  that  nothing  dies 
so  quickly  as  social  enthusiasm,  unless  it  be  informed  by  vital  facts  that  convince  the 
sober,  second  sense  of  a  community. 

The  syllabus  of  club  studies  is  being  shaped  into  textbook  form,  so  that  other  schools 
in  Georgia  or  in  other  States  may  make  similar  studies.  Public  education  of  every 
sort,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  is  an  agency  of  social  uplift;  but  only  a  study  of  life  con¬ 
ditions  themselves  will  disclose  the  obstacles  and  the  opportunities.  The  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School  considers  that  as  a  public  institution  its  duty  is  to  know  thoroughly  the 
State  it  was  created  to  serve.  The  authorities  believe  that  the  school  can  not  serve 
Georgia  effectively  without  knowing  intimately  the  problems  to  be  solved.  And  so 
the  work  of  the  school  has  been  a  steady  advance  upon  the  economic  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  and  demands  of  the  State,  a  saner  consideration  of  means  and  ends,  and  a 
better  adjustment  day  by  day  to  the  realities  of  life  in  Georgia. 

The  training  for  teachers  in  this  school  includes  also  courses  in  the 
home-making  arts  and  sciences,  in  nature  study,  school  gardening,  and 
agriculture,  in  manual  training,  the  arts  and  crafts,  physical  culture, 
and  in  outdoor  plays  and  games,  all  designed  especially  for  the 
country  teacher. 

MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Other  normal  schools,  while  not  making  a  distinction  between  the 
course  of  study  offered  for  prospective  rural  teachers  and  for  others, 
do  recognize  that  the  practice  work  should  be  different  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  ^ ‘model  rural  schools/’  both  for  observation  and  for  practice 
teaching.  Three  sorts  of  such  schools  are  provided.  The  first  is  a 
single  ungraded  room  in  the  regular  normal  practice  school,  set  apart 
with  pupils  of  all  stages  of  advancement,  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
year.  This  ungraded  room  has  conditions  more  like  the  country 
school  than  the  ordinary  graded  room  in  the  practice  school,  but  the 
conditions  are  far  from  being  typical  of  the  rural  school.  The 
normal  graduate  who  has  had  such  practice  teaching  is  better  able 
to  classify  and  group  his  pupils  and  to  arrange  a  working  program 
for  the  country  school;  but  he  has  had  nothing  to  assist  hioj  in  the 
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management  of  the  country  school,  nor  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
instructional  work  of  the  school  to  the  child  and  to  the  community. 

The  second  sort  of  practice  rural  school  consists  of  a  model  rural 
schoolhouse  built  upon  the  normal  school  campus  or  adjacent  to  it 
and  set  apart  from  all  other  buildings.  Usually  pupils  from  the 
normal  practice  school  are  assigned  to  it,  but  in  some  instances  coun¬ 
try  children  are  brought  in.  Where  this  is  done  the  school  is  rural 
except  that  it  is  set  down  in  an  unnatural  environment.  It  is  con¬ 
venient,  however,  for  the  normal-school  students  preparing  for  rural 
teaching.  This  plan  is  carried  out  at  the  KirksviUe  (Mo.)  Normal 
School.  On  the  campus  a  building  has  been  erected  and  equipped  with 
many  facilities  that  might  be  used  in  a  country  school  building.  The 
equipment  is  more  complete  than  would  be  possible  in  any  but  the 
very  best  country  schools.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  every¬ 
thing  included  in  the  KirksviUe  school  should  be  placed  in  every  coun¬ 
try  school.  Its  presence  in  this  building  gives  the  normal  students 
preparing  for  rural  work  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
equipment,  so  that  later  they  may  obtain  for  schools  in  which  they 
are  teaching  whatever  part  of  it  seems  most  desirable  and  most 
needed.  The  cliildren  of  the  school  are  all  farm  children  trans¬ 
ported  to  KirksviUe  at  the  expense  of  the  normal  school  in  a  wagon 
which  covers  a  5-mile  route  every  day.  This  transportation  ar¬ 
rangement  serves  two  purposes.  It  proves  the  practicability  of 
transportation  in  school  wagons  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and 
it  brings  to  the  school  genuine  rural  pupils,  the  children  of  agricultural 
people. 

A  similar  arrangement  exists  at  the  Winthrop  Normal  College, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  The  model  rural  school  in  its  location  is  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  normal  school,  being  separated  from  the  other  build¬ 
ings  by  a  greater  distance  and  screened  from  them  by  a  grove. 
Children  are  not  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  but  they 
are  in  large  measure  children  from  farm  homes  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance.  The  school  is  used  by  the  normal  students  for  observation, 
but  only  in  slight  measure  for  practice.  It  is  in  reality  an  experi¬ 
mental  school  endeavoring  to  work  out  the  readjustment  of  rural 
education  to  the  life  of  the  country.  It  is  attempting  to  discover 
how  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  may  be  modified 
to  meet  the  intellectual,  industrial,  and  social  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  community. 

The  third  sort  of  a  rural  practice  school  consists  of  a  typical  rural 
school  building  in  its  natural  environment,  located  in  an  agricultural 
country  away  from  the  normal  school.  Normal  school  pupils  must 
travel  to  the  building  for  their  practice  teaching.  It  is  inconvenient 
in  that  it  requires  considerable  time  to  travel  from  the  normal  school 
66477°— 13 - 4 
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to  the  practice  school,  but  the  school  when  reached  is  a  real  rural 
school.  For  an  example  of  a  normal  with  this  arrangement  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School  may  be  selected.  This 
institution  offers  no  special  course  for  rural  teachers,  but  does  offer 
elective  work  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  The  regular 
courses  pursued  by  all  students  include  professional  courses  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  in  nature  study,  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  sanitation,  music,  drawing,  child  study,  and  social 
economy.  Practice  teaching  is  required  four  hours  a  week  for  one 
and  a  half  years.  The  normal  school  maintains  three  practice  schools. 
One  is  a  city  graded  school  located  on  the  campus ;  another  is  a  two- 
room  school  in  a  neighboring  mill  village  with  four  grades  in  each 
room.  The  third  is  a  distinctively  rural  school  located  in  a  farming 
community.  All  students  are  given  practice  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in 
the  graded  practice  school  on  the  campus.  Those  preparing  for  rural 
work  acquire  their  training  experience  in  school  management  in  the 
rural  practice  school.  Similar  practice  schools  are  maintained  by 
the  State  normal  schools  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Johnson,  Vt.;  La 
Crosse  and  Wliitewater,  Wis.;  Normal,  Ill.;  Salem,  Mass.;  and  by 
other  normal  schools. 


SUMMARY  OF  RURAL  COURSES  IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  recently  asked  every  State  normal  school 
in  the  United  States  for  a  statement  regarding  its  special  work  done 
in  preparation  for  teaching  in  country  schools.  Following  is  a  digest 
of  the  answers  received.  Some  of  these  institutions,  it  will  be  seen, 
offer  no  professional  courses  in  education  especially  adapted  to  rural 
teaching,  but  do  offer  courses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
kindred  subjects  of  especial  value  to  the  rural  teacher.  Wherever 
such  courses  are  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs  reference  is 
made  only  to  courses  in  these  subjects  especially  adapted  to  rural 
work.  Other  normal  schools  give  but  one  normal  course  for  all 
teachers,  whether  they  are  preparing  for  urban  or  rural  schools,  but 
maintain  a  model  rural  school  for  observation  and  practice  for  the 
prospective  country  teacher..  Only  the  schools  reporting  to  the 
bureau  in  answer  to  the  special  inquiry  are  contained  in  the  digest. 
Those  offering  no  work  for  rural  teachers  are  omitted.  Among  the 
State  normal  schools  for  negroes  there  are  many  giving  courses  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  like  studies,  but 
only  two,  Tuskegee  Institute  (Ala.)  and  Hampton  Institute  (Va.) 
are  making  any  serious  attempt  to  train  teachers  especially  for 
country  schools  and  in  any  way  different  from  the  training  offered 
for  town  or  city  schools.  The  normal  departments  of  both  of  these 
institutions  are  directed  primarily  to  prep^are  rural  teachers.  Both 
institutions  give  training  in  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries, 
in  rural  sociology  and  rural  school  methods  and  management.  In 
both  practice  in  general  methods  is  given  in  the  graded  normal 
training  school.  Tuskegee  sends  its  teachers  to  several  typical 
rural  schools  in  the  neighboring  territory  for  special  observation  and 
practice  in  rural  methods.  Hampton  maintains  an  ungraded  room 
in  the  normal  training  school  and  supplements  the  practice  given  in 
this  room  with  observation  in  selected  country  schools  and  a  small 
amount  of  practice  teaching. 

RURAL  COURSES  IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AT  THE 

PLACES  NAMED. 

Jacksonville,  Ala. — The  entire  course  is  arranged  in  some  measure 
to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  teachers,  as  the  majority  of  graduates 
teach  for  a  time  at  least  in  rural  schools.  Agriculture  is  taught  in 
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all  Alabama  normal  schools,  as  it  is  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in 
all  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  Jacksonville  normal  offers 
special  courses  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  home  economics, 
sanitation,  and  nature  study.  The  manual  training  includes  work 
that  can  be  done  in  rural  schools,  such  as  making  rag  and  shuck  mats, 
etc.  A  summer  course  is  given,  designed  primarily  for  rural  teachers 
desiring  to  take  examination  for  a  State  certificate.  A  rural  prac¬ 
tice  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Conway,  Ark. — One  of  the  regular  courses  is  a  ‘Tour-year  science 
course,”  which  includes  as  required  work  the  ordinary  natural  and 
physical  sciences  and  two  years’  work  in  agriculture  and  education. 
Under  “education”  during  one  term  is  given  “rural  school  methods.” 
Special  short  courses  for  rural  teachers  are  given  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  The  spring  term  is  three  months  in  length,  the  summer 
term  six  weeks. 

San  Diego,  Gal. — No  special  course  for  rural  teachers  is  given 
•except  60  hours’  work  in  elementary  agriculture.  Courses  in  home 
economics,  sanitation,  and  manual  training  are  in  part  applicable 
to  the  rural  school.  The  institution  is  equipped  with  a  lath  house, 
school  garden,  and  experimental  plot. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — But  one  regular  normal  course  is  given.  This 
includes  some  work  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual 
training.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  graduates  teach  their  first 
term  or  two  in  rural  schools.  The  administration  of  all  courses  is 
to  some  extent  modified  by  this  fact. 

Gunnison,  Colo. — The  school  is  intended  especially  for  rural  teach¬ 
ers.  The  course  includes  nature  study,  agriculture,  school  gardening, 
the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  and  domestic  science  and  art.  A 
special  course  in  cooking  for  elementary  schools  is  offered. 

Athens,  Ga. — The  regular  courses  are  arranged  to  fit  for  rural 
schools,  as  the  majority  of  graduates  go  to  the  country  to  teach. 
Agriculture  is  required  of  all  students  for  two  hours  a  week  for  three 
years.  Physiography,  botany,  and  entomology,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  agriculture,  are  required  four  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
Domestic  science,  manual  arts,  and  rural  economics  are  elective  sub¬ 
jects.  Rural  sociology  is  studied  through  the  Georgia  Club,  the 
work  of  which  is  described  on  page  23  of  this  bulletin. 

Milledgeville,  Ga. — The  majority  of  graduates  of  this  school  also 
go  into  country  schools,  so  that  in  required  and  elective  work  there 
is  special  reference  to  preparation  for  rural  teaching.  Agriculture 
and  botany  are  given  five  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year,  floriculture 
three  hours  a  week  for  one  term  in  the  second  year,  and  agriculture 
and  nature  study  two  hours  a  week  in  the  senior  year.  Elective 
work  is  given  in  domestic  science  and  manual  arts. 
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Albion,  Idaho. — A  one-year  course  for  rural  teachers  was  given 
first  in  1911,  graduating  five  pupils  in  June,  1912.  Eighth-grade 
graduation  is  required  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  course. 
Upon  its  completion  the  student  receives  a  five-year  State  certificate, 
good  in  any  rural  school  in  the  State.  Entrance  to  the  academic 
department  of  the  normal  requires  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  also,  but  for  admission  to  the  regular  two-year  normal  course 
the  completion  of  the  academic  department  or  of  a  full  four-year 
high-school  course  is  required.  The  one-year  course  for  rural  teach¬ 
ers  includes  common-school  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  agriculture,  manual  training,  rural  hygiene  and  school 
hygiene,  rural-school  management,  school  law,  observation,  and  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  A  special  course  in  cooking  is  given  for  rural  school 
teachers,  including  the  methods  of  teaching  cooking  in  the  rural 
school. 

Lewiston,  Idaho. — A  one-year  course  is  given  for  rural  teachers. 
This  course  is  described  on  page  18  of  this  bulletin. 

DeKalb,  El. — In  a  four-year  academic  or  preparatory  course,  elec¬ 
tive  work  is  offered  as  follows :  Two  years  in  elementary  agriculture, 
one  year  in  manual  training,  two-thirds  of  a  year  in  a  study  of  foods. 
In  the  summer  school,  courses  are  given  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
State  course  of  study.’' 

Normal,  El. — Special  work  for  prospective  rural  teachers  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  1911-12.  It  includes  a  two-year  course  for  per¬ 
sons  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools,  and 
a  one-year  course  for  those  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high- 
school  work.  The  two-year  course  includes  common-school  subjects, 
with  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  household  science,  agriculture, 
nature  study,  sanitation,  country-school  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment,  principles  of  teaching,  country-school  methods,  and  problems 
of  country  life.  The  one-year  course  is  the  same  abridged.  A  one- 
teacher  country  school  3  miles  from  the  normal  school  is  used  for 
observation.  In  the  summer  school,  courses  for  rural  teachers  are 
given  in  “country-school  teaching,”  rural  sociology,  nature  study, 
and  agriculture. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. — No  special  course  is  given  for  rural  teachers, 
but  students  in  the  regular  two-year  normal  course  who  are  preparing 
for  country  work  have  observation  and  six  weeks’  practice  teaching 
in  a  typical  rural  school  maintained  by  the  normal  school  6  miles  in 
the  country. 

Emporia,  Kans. — Special  work  has  been  offered  for  rural  teachers 
for  four  years.  A  department  of  rural  education  was  organized  in 
1911.  In  this  department  courses  are  given  in  rural-school  methods 
and  management  and  in  rural  hygiene  for  students  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  normal  courses,  and  in  county  supervision  and  rural 
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sociology  for  advanced  students.  A  student  completing  the  high- 
school  course  given  by  the  school,  provided  he  has  completed  satis¬ 
factorily  courses  in  agriculture  and  manual  training  or  domestic 
science  and  the  courses  in  rural-school  methods  and  management  and 
m  rural  hygiene,  receives  a  special  certificate  from  the  department  of 
rural  education.  A  model  rural  school  is  maintained  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms. 

Hays,  Kans. — A  four-year  secondary  or  preparatory  course  is 
offered,  followed  by  the  two-year  regular  normal  course.  In  this 
preparatory  course  agriculture  and  agricultural  sciences  and  a  course 
in  rural-school  management  and  school  law  are  required.  A  model 
rural  school  is  maintained  on  the  campus,  where  preparatory  and 
first-year  normal  students  are  required  to  spend  forty  hours  in 
observation. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. — About  80  per  cent  of  the  students  of  this 
institution  become  rural  teachers.  A  preparatory  course  especiall}' 
for  rural  teachers  is  offered,  and  in  preparation  for  elementary,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  advanced  certificates  special  courses  for  rural  teachers 
parallel  the  other  normal  courses.  The  preparatory  course  covers 
one  year,  and,  in  addition  to  common-school  studies,  includes  nature 
study,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  observation.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  certificate  course  requires  one  3"ear  for  completion.  In  it 
are  included,  besides  common-school  subjects,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
agriculture,  manual  trainmg,  domestic  economy,  and  ^Aural-life 
problems.’’  Graduates  receive  a  State  certificate  valid  for  two 
years.  The  intermediate  course  may  be  completed  in  one  year  of 
46  weeks.  It  includes  high-school  subjects,  agriculture,  and  peda¬ 
gogy.  A  State  certificate  valid  for  four  3"ears  is  given  upon  its  com¬ 
pletion.  The  advanced  certificate  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate. 
The  work  ma^"  be  completed  in  one  3^ear  of  46  weeks,  and  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  studies  of  the  intermediate  course.  A  detailed  out¬ 
line  of  the  courses  given  for  rural  teachers  is  included  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.^ 

Richmond,  Ky. — A  rural  teachers’  course  is  offered  as  a  special 
course.  Students  enroll  in  the  elementary,  intermediate,  or  advanced 
State  certificate  courses,  and  take  as  major  subjects  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  rural-school  problems,  rural-life  problems,  nature  study,  domes¬ 
tic  econom^q  and  manual  arts.  State  certificates  are  granted  on  the 
completion  of  such  courses. 

Natchitoches,  La. — Special  courses  were  added  for  rural  teachers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  3"ear  beginning  July  1,  1912. 
To  enter  the  first-year  class,  candidates  must  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Louisiana  schools.  In  the  first 


1  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  1.— A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers  in  nature  study, 
elementary  agriculture,  sanitary  science,  and  applied  chemistry. 
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year,  elective  work  is  offered  in  industrial  geography  and  agriculture; 
in  the  second  year  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science;  in  the  third  year  in  farm  arithmetic,  rural  economics,  manual 
training,  domestic  science;  and  in  the  fourth  year  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  farm  mechanics,  school  gardening,  domestic  science, 
rural  school  organization,  and  rural  sociology.  In  the  ten  weeks  of 
summer  school,  courses  are  given  in  common-school  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching;  and  in  agriculture,  “Louisiana  school  prob¬ 
lems,’’  and  rural  school  management. 

Fort  Kent,  Me. — This  school  was  estabhshed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Madawaska  territory,  where  the  inhabitants  are  largely 
French.  “The  aim  of  the  school  is  so  to  perfect  those  who  attend  it 
in  reading,  vTiting^  and  speaking  Enghsh  that  they  may  teach  the 
language  intelligently  in  the  schools  of  Madawaska  territory.”  A 
three-year  course  is  given  which  includes  agriculture  and  domestic 
science.  The  graduates  aU  teach  in  small  country  schools,  and  the 
course  is  arranged  in  view  of  that  fact. 

North  Adams,  Mass. — Students  preparing  for  rural  work  take 
the  same  general  course  as  others.  It  includes  work  in  school  gar¬ 
dening  and  elementary  agriculture.  The  equivalent  of  four  hours  a 
week  for  two  years  in  practice  teaching  is  required.  The  school 
maintains  two  rural  practice  schools,  one  in  a  country"  mill  village, 
thh  other  in  an  agricultural  section. 

Salem,  Mass. — No  special  course  is  given  for  rural  teachers. 
However,  a  model  one-teacher  rural  school  is  maintained  by  the 
institution,  in  which  each  senior  is  required  to  teach  one  week.  It 
is  located  several  miles  from  the  normal. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — A  department  of  rural  education  is  main¬ 
tained.  Its  wmrk  is  described  on  page  16  of  this  bulletin. 

Marquette,  Mich. — A  “rural  school  certificate  course”  covering 
two  and  one-third  years  is  given.  It  includes  the  common-school 
subjects,  wdth  special  reference  to  teaching;  and  algebra,  botany, 
physics,  agriculture,  ps^^chology,  school  management,  civics,  and 
school  laws,  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Part  of  the  work 
may  be  taken  in  the  summer  school,  so  that  the  course  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  two  years  by  including  work  in  two  summer  terms.  Gradu¬ 
ates  receive  a  certificate  vahd  for  three  years  in  any  school  of  one  or 
two  teachers.  For  admission  the  candidate  must  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  pubhc-school  system. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. — Two  special  rural  courses  are  given,  an 
elementary  and  advanced.  The  contents  of  the  elementary  course, 
the  entrance  and  graduation  requirements,  and  the  rules  governing 
its  administration  are  about  the  same  as  for  the  Marquette  rural 
course.  The  advanced  course  requires  two  years  for  its  completion 
after  the  completion  of  the  elementary  course  or  of  two  years’  work 
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in  a  standard  high  school.  The  course  includes  academic  subjects, 
psychology,  pedagogy,  methods  of  teaching,  sanitation  and  hygiene, 
and  agriculture.  Graduates  receive  a  State  certificate  valid  for  five 
years  in  any  schools  not  employing  over  three  teachers. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. — A  special  rural  school  certificate  course  is 
given,  requiring  for  entrance  the  completion  of  two  years  of  high 
school  work.  Graduates  receive  the  State  certificate  valid  for  three 
years  in  schools  of  one  and  two  teachers.  The  course  consists  of  one 
year  of  professional  study,  including  reviews  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  common-school  subjects. 

Winona,  Minn. — The  summer  term  of  ten  weeks  is  designed 
especially  for  rural  teachers.  Courses  are  given  in  common-school 
subjects  with  reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
agriculture,  social  science,  and  rural  school  management.  A  model 
ungraded  room,  taught  by  an  expert  rural  teacher,  and  a  primary 
room  and  a  grammar  room,  taught  also  by  expert  teachers,  are 
maintained. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — A  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers  was 
organized  in  January,  1911.  Students  may  enter  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  Graduates  receive 
a  State  certificate  vahd  for  two  years  in  any  rural  schools  in  the 
State.  The  course  includes  the  pedagogy  of  the  common  branches, 
the  Missouri  course  of  study,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  and  rural  school  methods  and  management.  In  the  regular 
normal  course,  electives  are  offered,  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  common 
branches,  the  supervision  of  country  schools,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  home  economics,  nature  study,  and  ‘^country  life  and 
problems. 

KirTcsville,  Mo. — A  special  two-year  course  is  given  for  rural 
teachers.  The  institution  maintains  a  model  rural  school  on  the 
campus.  The  rural  courses  and  the  model  school  are  described  on 
pages  17  and  25. 

Maryville,  Mo. — A  “common  school  certificate’’  course  in  special 
preparation  for  rural  work  is  given.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  the 
eighth  grade  and  requires  two  years  for  completion.  Besides  the 
common  branches  and  methods,  courses  are  given  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  elementary  psychology,  rural  school  management, 
and  rural  teaching. 

Kearney,  Nebr. — An  “elementary  State  certificate”  is  given  at 
the  completion  of  a  four-year  “elementary  course,”  in  which  all  the 
professional  training  given  is  in  the  last  year.  Observation,  rural 
school  methods,  and  agriculture  are  required  in  the  course.  For 
one  term  there  is  maintained  a  “model  rural  school  consisting  of 
about  28  or  30  children  representing  all  grades  in  a  mixed  school” 
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under  the  direction  of  an  expert  rural  teacher.  The  summer  term 
is  arranged  especially  for  rural  teachers. 

Rockport,  N.  Y. — A  special  rural  school  course  was  authorized 
by  the  State  department  of  education  early  in  1912.  The  course  is 
one  year  in  length.  Graduates  will  receive  a  certificate  valid  for  10 
years  in  any  rural  school  in  the  State.  The  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  normal  course;  that  is,  a 
complete  four-year  high-school  course.  The  course  for  rural  teachers 
is  as  follows:  Psychology,  100  periods;  school  economy  and  rural 
school  organization,  40 ;  methods  of  teaching  common  branches,  440 ; 
methods  of  vocal  music,  80;  methods  of  nature  study  and  elementary 
science,  100;  methods  of  drawing  and  elementary  handwork,  120; 
methods  of  physical  training,  80;  penmanship,  40;  observation  and 
practice,  200. 

Cortland,  N.  Y. — No  course  especially  for  the  teacher  of  the  rural 
elementary  school  is  given,  but  two  agricultural  courses  are  offered, 
graduation  from  either  entitling  the  graduate  to  a  life  certificate  to 
teach  agriculture  and  allied  sciences  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  One  is  a  two-year,  the  other  a  one-year  course.  The  one- 
year  course  is  wholly  agriculture  and  allied  sciences;  the  two-year 
course  includes  in  addition  education,  school  economy,  observation, 
and  practice  teaching. 

Greenville,  N.  C. — Two  special  one-year  courses  for  rural  teachers 
are  given,  one  for  teachers  holding  certificates,  the  other  for  persons 
who  have  not  taught.  They  are  described  in  full  on  page  19. 

Valley  City,  N.  Dak. — A  one-year  special  course  for  rural  teachers 
given  by  this  school  is  fully  described  on  page  18. 

Oklahoma. — The  course  of  study  in  the  six  State  normal  schools 
is  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  is  the  same  in 
all.  Agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  are  required 
for  graduation.  A  special  course  for  rural  teachers  two  years  in 
length  has  been  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  council  of  normal 
presidents. 

Pennsylvania. — By  the  revised  code  adopted  December  30,  1910, 
all  State  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania  offer  the  same  course  of 
study.  It  is  four  years  in  length  and  requires  for  admission  to  the 
first  year  the  completion  of  two  years  of  high-school  work.  As 
many  graduates  teach  in  country  schools,  the  course  is  arranged 
in  part  to  prepare  for  rural  teaching.  Agriculture,  nature  study, 
and  manual  training  or  domestic  science  are  required  in  the  fourth 
year. 

The  Clarion  (Pa.)  Normal  School  gives,  in  addition  to  the  State 
course,  a  special  winter  term  and  a  spring  term  course  each  of  three 
months’  duration.  These  are  especially  for  rural  teachers  and 
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include  courses  in  methods  of  teaching,  school  management,  school 
law,  school  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  rural  sociology. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — No  special  rural  courses  are  given,  but  the 
regular  four-year  course  contains  work  in  agriculture,  nature  study^ 
home  economics,  sanitation,  and  manual  training.  A  model  rural 
school  is  maintained  for  observation.  This  school  and  its  work  are 
described  on  page  25.  A  summer  school  in  large  measure  for  rural 
teachers  is  maintained  with  courses  in  agriculture,  domestic  economy, 
and  rural  education. 

Springfield,  S.  Dak. — The  regular  courses  are  arranged  to  prepare 
for  rural  teaching.  An  elementary  course  open  to  eighth-grade 
gi*aduates  contains  as  required  subjects:  Agriculture,  nature  study, 
methods  of  teaching  common  branches,  and  practice  teaching. 
Students  completiug  this  course  receive  second-grade  State  certificates. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. — A  two-year  elementary  course  primarily  to 
prepare  for  rural  teaching  is  given,  open  to  eighth-grade  graduates. 
Agriculture,  methods  of  teaching,  the  State  course  of  study,’’  and 
practice  teaching  are  included. 

Tennessee. — The  three  State  normal  schools,  established  by  act 
of  the  legislature  in  1909,  give  an  academic  course  requiring  four 
years  for  completion.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  for  rural 
elementary  schools.  It  includes  the  academic  subjects  found  in 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  approved  high  schools  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  addition  courses  are  required  in  psychology,  school 
management,  history  of  education,  general  and  special  methods,  and 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  Courses  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  manual  training,  are  also  included.  Graduation 
entitles  the  candidate  to  admission  to  the  regular  normal  course 
and  to  a  State  teacher’s  certificate  valid  in  any  elementary  school 
in  the  State. 

Texas. — All  State  normal  schools  give  the  same  courses.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  September  (1912)  the  normal  schools  of  Texas  offer  five 
distinct  courses  of  study,  the  students  choosing  the  course  rather 
than  elective  subjects.  One  of  these  is  designed  to  prepare  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture  and  principals  of  rural  high  schools. 

Johnson,  Vt. — The  regular  course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
students  become  rural  teachers,  contains  courses  in  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  and  professional  subjects  adapted  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school.  Practice  is  given  in  a  one- 
room  rural  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  normal  school. 

Harrisonburg,  Va. — The  four-year  regular  normal  course  contains 
subjects  in  special  preparation  for  rural  work.  They  are  described 
on  page  14.  In  addition  a  two-year  course  in  ‘‘industrial  arts”  is 
offered.  It  includes  courses  in  rural  school  problems,  rural  sociology, 
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home  economics,  sewing,  cooking,  agriculture,  and  gardening,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  general  professional  courses.  It  is  designed  to  fit  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  supervision  of  industrial  subjects,  including  agriculture, 
in  rural  schools.  The  completion  of  a  full  high-school  course  is 
required  for  entrance.  A  one-year  elementary  certificate  course 
is  given,  leading  to  the  State  elementary  certificate.  The  course  is 
arranged  for  rural  teachers  and  contains  courses  in  rural  education 
and  in  agriculture,  nature  study,  manual  training,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  For  entrance  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school 
course  is  required.  Prospective  rural  teachers  observe  and  practice 
in  several  nearby  typical  country  schools. 

Bellingham,  Wash. — See  page  12. 

Cheney,  Wash. — Courses  for  rural  teachers  are  offered  in  the  regular 
four-year  course  as  follows:  Rural  school  pedagogy,  rural  school 
sociology,  rural  school  methods,  agriculture,  home  economics,  sani¬ 
tation,  and  a  general  course  on  rural  school  problems.  Four  country 
schools  are  used  for  observation.  These  courses  are  offered  during 
the  summer  term  as  well  as  the  regular  school  year. 

Wisconsin. — Five  of  the  eight  State  normals  give  a  two-year  course 
to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools,  namely:  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  River 
Falls,  Stevens  Point,  and  Whitewater.  The  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  given  in  the  county  training  schools  described  on  page  36.  For 
entrance,  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  of  the  eighth  grade  or  its 
equivalent.  A  person  who  has  completed  two  years  of  high-school 
work  may  complete  the  rural  course  in  one  year.  The  work  of  the 
first  year  includes  40  weeks  in  geography,  English,  arithmetic,  and 
general  science,  and  20  weeks  in  spelling  and  penmanship,  and  in 
manual  training  or  domestic  science.  The  second  year  has  40  weeks 
in  economics  (including  history  and  civics),  English,  drawing  and 
music,  agriculture,  and  pedagogy.  The  course  in  pedagogy  includes 
observation  and  practice.  Graduates  receive  certificates  valid  for 
three  years  in  any  country  school  or  State  graded  school.  The 
La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  and  Whitewater  schools  have  country  schools 
for  practice  and  observation  within  easy  walking  distance  from  the 
normal  school. 
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Wisconsin  has  established  a  system  of  county  training  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  rural  teachers.  These  schools  were 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature  in  1899,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  the  first  were  opened  in  Marathon  and  Dunn  Counties.  There 
are  now  27.  The  law  authorizing  their  establishment  provides  that 
one  may  be  established  in  any  county  in  which  a  State  normal  school 
is  not  located.  The  county  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  money  for  its  organization,  equipment,  and  maintenance. 
State  aid  is  provided  if  the  school  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  is  approved  by  the  department. 
The  county  board  of  supervisors  appoints  two  persons,  who  with  the 
county  superintendent,  constitute  the  training  school  board.  This 
board  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  department.  The  county  furnishes  the  plant  and  pays 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  State  paying  the  other  two- 
thirds.  In  16  counties  special  buildings  for  the  training  schools  have 
been  erected  or  remodeled;  in  7  others  rented  quarters  are  used.  In 
the  remaining  4  a  part  of  the  local  high-school  building  is  used. 

For  admission  to  these  institutions  the  candidate  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  an  elementary  school  course  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
a  standard  high-school.  The  course  requires  two  years  for  comple¬ 
tion.  Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  educa¬ 
tion  are  allowed  to  graduate  in  one  year.  These  students  must 
complete  satisfactorily  a  course  arranged  especially  for  them,  which 
includes  all  of  the  professional  work  in  the  two-year  curriculum. 

The  courses  of  study  are  not  uniform  in  all  schools,  but  are  nearly 
so,  as  they  must  be  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  high-school  subjects.  The 
time  is  devoted  to  professional  courses  and  to  those  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  country  school,  which  are  taught  from 'an  academic 
and  a  professional  standpoint.  Considerable  work  is  done  in  nature 
study,  agriculture,  and  domestic  science.  From  10  to  20  weeks  of 
observation  and  practice  teaching  are  required  for  graduation. 
Much  of  this  is  done  in  small  country  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
36 
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the  county  training  schools.  A  typical  two-year  course  is  as  follows, 
this  being  the  course  of  the  Rock  County  school : 

FIRST  YEAR  (40  WEEKS). 

First  and  second  quarters:  Reading,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  arith¬ 
metic. 

Third  and  fourth  quarters:  Reading,  composition  and  grammar,  agriculture,  arith¬ 
metic. 

SECOND  YEAR  (40  WEEKS). 

First  quarter:  Orthoepy,  physical  geography,  physiology,  elementary  psychology, 
and  principles  of  teaching. 

Second  quarter:  Word  analysis,  physical  geography,  American  literature,  school 
management,  and  observation. 

Third  quarter:  School  manual,  American  history,  civics,  methods,  and  observation. 

Fourth  quarter:  Library  work,  American  history,  civics,  observation,  and  practice. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  music,  drawing,  spelling,  and 
writing  in  addition  to  the  above.  Recitations  in  each  subject  are 
held  five  days  per  week,  each  period  being  40  minutes  in  length. 

The  one-year  course  arranged  by  this  school  for  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates  is  as  follows: 

First  quarter:  Reading,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  physiology,  elemen¬ 
tary  psychology,  and  principles  of  teaching. 

Second  quarter:  Reading,  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  American  litera¬ 
ture,  school  management,  and  observation. 

Third  quarter:  Agriculture,  arithmetic,  school  manual,  American  history,  methods, 
and  observations. 

Fourth  quarter:  Agriculture,  arithmetic,  library  work,  American  history,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  practice. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  essential  data  regarding  these 
schools.  They  have  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  prove  their 
worth.  Those  competent  to  judge  pronounce  the  system  to  be  very 
successful.  County  superintendents  who  are  employing  graduates 
of  these  schools  are  unanimous  in  the  testimony  that  their  work  is 
far  better  than  that  of  the  other  country  school  teachers.  Five  of 
the  State  normal  schools  offer  similar  courses  with  practically  the 
same  requirements  for  entrance.  A  description  of  them  is  given 
on  page  35. 


Table  1. — Wisconsin  county  training  schools  for  rural  teachers. 
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1  “Model  school”  means  a  special  practice  school  maintained  by  the  county  trainiiiK  school.  The  teachers  of  these  model  schools  are  not  counted  in  the  total  number  of  teachers. 

2  First  year  of  the  school.  The  county  must  maintain  the  school  the  first  year.  The  State  refunds  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


To  furnish  a  supply  of  at  least  partially  trained  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools,  13  States  have  organized  teacher- training  courses  either 
in  or  in  connection  with  public  high  schools.  In  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota  the  training  classes  are  organized  in  connection  with 
high  schools,  but  are  separate  departments;  while  in  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  the  training  courses  are  a  part  of  the  high-school  courses. 
The  difference  between  these  two  systems  is  marked.  In  the  three 
States  first  mentioned  the  teacher-training  class  is  in  the  high-school 
building,  but  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  high  school.  No  ordi¬ 
nary  high-school  subjects  are  given  the  training  class,  and  the  training 
courses  do  not  count  toward  the  high-school  diploma.  In  some 
instances  some  of  the  subjects  pursued  by  training  pupils  are  taught 
by  regular  high-school  teachers,  but  as  a  rule  the  training  class  is 
taught  entirely  by  its  own  teachers.  In  each  of  these  three  States  at 
least  one  instructor  must  devote  his  entire  time  to  teaching  profes¬ 
sional  subjects.  Under  the  other  form  of  organization  the  profes¬ 
sional  courses  are  a  part  of  the  regular  high-school  curriculum,  given 
in  place  of  ordinary  high-school  subjects  and  counted  as  high-school 
work  in  awarding  the  school  diploma.  Professional  subjects  are  usu¬ 
ally  confined  to  the  third  and  fourth  year,  or  to  the  fourth  year  only. 

New  York. — The  teacher- training  courses  in  high  schools  are  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  authority  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education. 
The  law  provides  that —  . 

the  commissioner  of  education  shall  designate  the  academies  and  union  free  schools 
in  which  training  classes  may  be  organized  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  common-school  teaching.  *  *  *  Every  academy  and  union  free  school 
so  designated  shall  instruct  a  class  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  25  scholars.  The 
commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  classes,  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  said  instruction  shall  be  given. 

The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  education  include 
the  following:  A  school  to  be  selected  to  maintain  a  training  class 
must  employ  a  teacher  who  shall  devote  not  less  than  four  recitation 
periods  per  day  of  40  minutes  each  to  this  department.  This  teacher 
must  be  a  college  graduate  or  the  graduate  of  a  normal  school  of  the 
State  who  has  had  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  since  graduation,  at  least  one  year  of  which 
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must  have  been  in  grade  work.  The  instructor  must  be  paid  at  least 
$500  a  year.  The  school  must  provide  a  suitable  room  separate  from 
all  other  departments  of  the  school  in  which  the  training-class  mem¬ 
bers  and  no  others  shall  be  seated,  unless  they  shall  be  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  current  school  year.  It  must  provide 
opportunity  for  members  of  the  class  to  observe  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  several  grades,  and  to  teach  in  such  grades  under  proper  criti¬ 
cism  and  direction.  It  must  conduct  the  prescribed  course  apart 
from  all  other  recitations,  and  instruction  must  be  given  for  at  least 
36  weeks  in  the  year. 

Candidates  for  the  teacher- training  classes  must  be  at  least  17  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance  and  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
of  regular  high-school  work.  Few,  however,  enter  without  having 
completed  two  years  of  high-school  work,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  enrollment  in  such  classes  during  the  past  year  have  been  high- 
school  graduates.  The  course  of  study  is  as  follows,  the  common- 
school  branches  consisting  not  only  of  a  review  of  the  subject  matter, 
but  also  of  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  one  year  in  length : 


Period. 

First  term  (18  weeks). 

Second  term  (18  weeks). 

First . 

Arithmetic . 

Language,  composition,  and 

grammar. 

Second . 

Psychology,  principles  of  educa- 

History  of  education. 

tion,  school  management. 

Third . 

Geography,  physiology,  nature 

Penmanship,  American  his- 

study,  and  agriculture. 

tory,  and  civics. 

Fourth . 

• 

Drawing,  reading,  and  spelling . 

School  law. 

These  schools  were  authorized  by  act  of  the  State  legislature  in 
1894.  In  the  school  year  1911-12  there  were  90  such  training  classes, 
with  1,300  students,  1,156  of  whom  were  graduated,  receiving  State 
teachers’  certificates  valid  in  any  rural  school.  Each  school  receives 
from  the  State  $700  per  year.  There  are  approximately  6,000  gradu¬ 
ates  of  these  classes  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  at 
present. 

Michigan. — The  training  classes  are  known  in  this  State  as  ^‘county 
normal  training  classes.”  They  were  authorized  by  the  legislature 
in  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  special  training  for  teachers  of  rural 
schools.  They  are  maintained  in  connection  with  public  graded  and 
high  schools,  but  are  really  separate  institutions,  pursuing  their  own 
plan  and  policy  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  management.  To  these  classes  students  17  years 
of  age  may  be  admitted,  provided  they  have  completed  the  equivalent 
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of  the  work  of  the  tenth  grade  and  declare  their  purpose  of  becoming 
coiintiy-school  teachers.  The  course,  as  in  l^ew  York,  is  one  year  in 
length,  and  a  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  and 
has  shown  proficiency  in  practice  teaching  receives  a  certificate  valid 
■for  three  years  in  any  school  employing  not  more  than  two  teachers 
in  the  county  in  which  the  training  class  is  situated.  The  course  of 
study  prescribed  by  the  State  department  is  as  follows: 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


FIRST  QUARTER  (9  weeks). 
Psycliolog}' 

Reading,  spelling,  writing 

Language 

Arithmetic 

Manual  training 

Observ'ation  (last  four  weeks) 

Nature  study  and  elementarj^  agriculture 

SECOND  QUARTER  (9  weeks). 

Psychology  and  pedagogy 
Classics  (literaiy’  study) 

Grammar 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeeping 
State  course  of  study 
Obser\’ation 


THIRD  QUARTER  (9  Weeks). 

Practice  teaching 
Pedagogy 
Geography 
L^nited  States  history 
Civics  and  school  law 

FOURTH  QUARTER  (9  Weeks). 

Practice  teaching 
Pedagogy  and  school  management 
Geography  (three  weeks),  physiology 
(six  weeks) 

United  States  history 

Elementary  agriculture  and  nature  study 


NOTES. 

1.  Music  and  drawing  alternate  through  the  year. 

2.  Sufficient  time  should  be  given  in  second  quarter  for  a  specific  study  of  the  State  course  of  study  as  a 

whole. 

3.  Daily  work  in  the  subject  specified  for  each  quarter. 

4.  In  connection  with  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  present  proper  primary  methods,  and 

also  give  special  lessons  on  general  primary  methods. 

5.  In  academic  work,  special  driU  should  be  given  on  such  divisions  of  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  eight 

grades,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  class  should  be  taken  somewhat  beyond  what  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  teach. 


The  laAV  requires  the  district  to  provide  “teachers,’’  and  appro¬ 
priates  S500  toward  the  salary  of  each,  with  a  maximum  of  SI, 000 
for  each  school.  In  the  past  it  has  been  held  to  be  sufficient  if  one 
special  teacher  be  employed  for  the  training  class,  provided  the  regu¬ 
lar  teachers  of  the  related  high  school  devote  to  normal  work  enough 
time  to  make  the  equivalent  of  an  additional  training  teacher.  This 
plan  has  been  followed  in  some  cases.  The  State  department  of 
education  prefers  special  teachers,  however,  and  in  the  future  will 
insist  that  two  full-time  teachers  be  employed  for  each  training  school. 

The  first  county  normal  trauiing  classes  in  Michigan  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  1903.  There  were  8  of  them,  and  they  graduated  84  students 
in  June,  1904.  In  1904,  12  classes  were  established;  m  1905,  5 
classes;  1906,  7  classes;  1907,  4  classes;  1908,  5  classes;  1909, 1  class. 
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The  total  number  of  classes  is  now  43,  and  in  1911-12  they  enrolled 
631  students.  The  total  number  of  graduates  smce  their  establish¬ 
ment  is  approximately  3,500. 

Minnesota. — The  training  departments  in  the  high  schools  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  high-school  board.  A  room^  must 
be  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  use  of  this  department.  At  least  S50 
worth  of  well-chosen  books  must  be  provided,  as  well  as  maps  and 
other  facilities  for  teaching.  The  work  in  each  school  is  in  charge  of 
a  special  instructor  holding  a  certificate  granted  by  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  for  this  particular  position.  His  entire  time  is  given  to 
the  work  and  his  salarv  bv  State  law  shall  not  be  less  than  $75  a 
month.’’  The  enrollment  shall  not  exceed  25  pupils  for  each 
instructor.”  The  course  of  study  includes  American  history,  arith¬ 
metic,  civil  government,  grammar,  geography,  literature,  reading, 
and  writing.  Its  extent  is  one  year  of  nine  months.  The  entire 
time  of  students  must  be  given  to  the  work.  These  subjects  are  all 
taught  from  the  professional  standpoint,  vdth  special  reference  to 
methods  of  teaching.  The  equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  each  day 
must  be  devoted  by  each  student  to  practice  teaching.  As  much  as 
possible  of  this  is  done  m  rural  schools.  For  entrance  no  fixed  re¬ 
quirements  are  designated,  but  the  practice  is  to  require  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  years  of  high-school  work.  Graduates  of  these 
courses  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high-school  work  and  the 
full  year’s  work  in  the  training  department  receive  second-grade 
certificates.  Those  who  have  finished  three  years  of  high-school 
work  and  the  work  of  the  training  department  receive  first-grade 
certificates.  The  second-grade  certificate  is  valid  for  one  year  and 
the  first-grade  for  two  years  in  rural  and  semigraded  schools. 

These  trainmg  departments  were  authorized  in  1905.  Each  school 
receives  $750  State  aid.  There  were  84  such  departments  in  1911, 
with  740  students  enrolled,  of  which  number  600  were  graduated 
and  received  State  certificates.  ’  Durmg  the  present  year  (1912)  there 
are  114  trainmg  departments. 

In  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be  obtained  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  10  States  m  which  the  training  courses  are  parts  of  the 
regular  high-school  work,  a  description  in  some  detail  will  be  given  of 
the  Virginia  system;  similar  schools  of  the  other  States  are  described 
more  briefly. 

Virginia. — In  this  State  the  teacher- training  course  in  the  public 
hicrh  schools  is  bv  law  ‘‘in  connection  with  the  ordinarv  curriculum 
provided  for  such  schools.”  State  aid,  not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  year 
to  any  school,  is  provided,  to  be  used  “exclusively  for  the  pay  of 
teachers  in  the  normal  departments  of  such  pubhc  high  schools  as 
offer  training  courses.”  The  followmg  provisions  of  the  law  explain 
how  the  departments  are  established: 
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The  State  board  of  education  shall  designate  the  public  high  schools  in  which  a  normal 
department  may  be  established  and  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
shall  prescribe  the  normal  course  which  is  to  be  adopted  and  taught  in  said  schools  in 
connection  with  the  high-school  curriculum  already  provided,  and  shall  determine 
the  qualifications  of  all  teachers  employed  in  such  normal  school  departments.  The 
chief  object  of  such  normal  school  departments  shall  be  to  instruct  teachers  in  the 
best  methods  of  organization,  teaching,  and  management  of  primary  schools  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  board  of  education,  in  its  discretion,  may  prescribe  that  any 
pupil  receiving  the  benefit  of  such  courses  of  normal-school  training  shall  obligate  him¬ 
self  to  teach  for  not  lest  than  two  years  in  the  rural  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  said  board  of  education  shall  designate  not  more  than  one  such  school  in  any 
county;  but  the  said  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  select  some  public  high  school  within 
an  incorporated  town  or  city  which  is  located  in  the  county,  provided  no  State  normal 
school  is  located  in  said  incorporated  town  or  city. 

'  Under  this  authority  the  board  of  education  has  made  the  foUowmg 
provisions  for  the  normal  training  high  schools: 

1.  A  class  of  5  pupils  in  the  training  department. 

2.  Three  teachers,  including  the  normal  training  teachers,  give  their  entire  time  to 
high-school  work. 

3.  A  reference  library  approved  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  to 
cost  not  less  than  |50. 

4.  An  equipment  of  maps,  globes,  and  apparatus  approved  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction. 

5.  A  special  normal  training  teacher  whose  training  and  salary  shall  be  approved  by 
the  State  department. 

6.  A  four-year  high-school  course. 

All  professional  work  is  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Pupils 
preparing  for  teaching  take  the  following  high-school  course.  The 
notes  are  those  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Required  (£  units). 

English  (1  unit) — Grammar,  composition,  and  spelling,  four  times  a  week;  classics, 
once  a  week. 

Mathematics  (1  unit)— Algebra. 

Electives  {2  units). 

Physical  geography  and  agriculture  (1  unit);  ancient  history  (1  unit);  manual  arts 
(lunit);  Latin  (1  unit);  German  (1  unit);  French  (1  unit);  Spanish  (1  unit.) 

Note. — It  is  specially  recommended  that  one  of  the  electives  for  this  year  shall  be  domestic  science. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Required  {2  units). 

English  (1  unit) — Composition,  rhetoric,  and  spelling,  three  times  a  week;  classics, 
twice  a  week. 

Mathematics  (1  unit) — Algebra;  plane  geometry. 

Electives  {2  units). 

Medieval  and  modern  history  (1  unit);  science,  botany  and  zoology,  or  botany  and 
agriculture  (lunit);  manual  arts  (lunit);  Latin — four  books  of  Caesar  (lunit);  German 
(1  unit);  French  (1  unit);  Spanish  (1  unit). 

Note. — It  is  specially  recommended  that  one  of  the  electives  during  this  year  shall  he  botany.  If  those 
who  expect  to  be  teachers  receive  a  year  of  thorough  training  in  elementary  botany,  they  will  be  much  better 
prepared  to  take  up  the  subject  of  nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Required  (£i  units). 

English  (1  unit) — Composition,  rhetoric,  spelling,  three  times  a  week;  classics, 
twice  a  week. 

^lathematics  (1  unit) — Algebra  and  geometry. 

Arithmetic  and  grammar  five  30-minute  periods  a  week  (f  unit) — A  review  of  18 
weeks  each  in  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  including  subject  matter,  underlying 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  approaching  the  subjects  from  the  standpoints  both 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

Note. — If  the  review  work  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  can  he  given  40  minutes  a  day,  making  a  full  unit, 
so  much  the  better.  • 

Electives  {2  units). 

English  history  (1  unit);  physics  (1  unit);  manual  arts  (1  unit);  Latin — six  orations 
of  Cicero  (1  unit);  German  (1  unit);  French  (1  unit);  Spanish  (1  unit). 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Required  (4  units) . 

English  (1  unit) — Composition  and  literature,  three  times  a  week;  grammar  and 
spelling,  twice  a  week. 

Note. — Attention  should  be  paid  to  some  classics  which  are  specially  interesting  to  children,  and  effort 
should  be  made  to  arouse  interest  in  juvenile  literature  and  composition,  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  the 
pupils’  own  work  which  still  inhere  or  were  thrown  aside  with  difficulty — weaknesses  due  to  faulty  training 
in  early  school  life. 

United  States  history  and  civics  (1  unit),  including  methods  of  teaching  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  grades. 

Psychology  and  principles  of  teaching  (|  unit) — First  half  session. 

School  management  and  methods  unit) — Second  half  session. 

Reviews,  special  methods,  observation,  practice  teaching,  lesson  plans  (1  unit) — 
Reading,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic;  a  review  of  nine  weeks  in  each  subject, 
with  special  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  first  four  grades. 

Note. — The  study  of  methods  must  not  be  merely  theoretical,  but  the  students  must  be  trained  to  observe 
carefully  and  intelligently  the  principles  of  teaching  as  exemplified  by  the  actual  work  in  the  grades  under 
skillful  teachers  and  in  classes  of  pupils  receiving  model  lessons  at  the  hands  of  the  normal  training  teacher. 
This  must  be  followed  by  practice  teaching,  under  proper  supervision.  After  conference  and  discussion 
there  should  be  the  utmost  accord  between  the  normal  training  and  primary  teachers,  so  that  the  simple  (and 
therefore  the  most  valuable)  essentials  in  methods  may  be  presented  with  dispatch  and  without  confusion. 
In  this  way,  the  amount  of  observation  work  and  practice  teaching  may  be  greatly  augmented. 

V 

Elective  {1  unit),  optional. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (1  unit);  chemistry  (1  unit);  manual  arts  (1  unit); 
I.atin — six  books  of  Viigil’s  ^Eneid  (1  unit);  German  (1  unit);  French- (1  unit); 
Spanish  (1  unit). 

A  graduate  in  this  course  shall  be  granted  a  normal  training  certificate  good  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  sooner,  upon  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
history  of  education  (not  included  in  the  training  course)  the  certificate  'will  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  three  additional  years,  and  thereafter  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time 
for  a  period  of  five  years  upon  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  State  board  of  education 
that  the  holder  has  been  a  successful  teacher. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teacher-training  courses  in 
Virginia  may  be  classified  as  elective,  professional  subjects  replacing 
some  of  the  usual  academic  subjects  in  the  ordinary  high-school 
course.  The  graduate  receives  the  high-school  diploma  as  well  as  the 
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teachers’  certificate.  To  satisfy  the  normal  training  course  the 
student  must  make  a  total  of  IGf  units,  as  follows: 


Units. 


English .  4 

Mathematics .  3 

History .  2 


Units. 


Science .  2 

Normal  training  work . 2| 

Elective .  3 


The  student  devotes  a  trifle  over  one-sixth  of  liis  time  during  the 
four  years  to  the  professional  training  part  of  the  course.  In  the  last 
year,  two-fifths  of  his  time  is  given  to  professional  training. 

These  normal  school  departments  were  authorized  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1908.  There  are  now  24  organized;  they  graduated  211 
students  in  June,  1912.  The  total  number  of  graduates  of  such 
departments  since  their  establishment  is  approximately  800. 

The  arrangement  in  high-school  teacher-training  courses  in  the 
other  nine  States  is  similar  to  the  Virginia  plan;  so  that  a  detailed 
description  of  the  work  in  each  State  is  not  necessary  here.  Only  the 
distinctive  features  are  given. 

Arkansas. — Normal  training  departments  in  high  schools  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  were  authorized  in  1911,  and  were  established  in  11  schools  in 
September  of  that  year.  The  professional  work  is  confined  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years  and  requires  one-third  of  the  pupil’s  time  during 
these  two  years.  The  course  is  arranged  by  the  State  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  uniform  for  all  schools.  In  the  school  year  ended  June  30, 
1912,  327  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  normal  training  departments. 
Graduates  receive  a  two-year  State  certificate,  which  may  be  extended 
to  six  years  after  one  year  of  successful  teaching.  Maximum  State 
aid,  $1,000  annually  to  each  school. 

Iowa. — By  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  11,  1911,  normal 
training  courses  were  authorized  in  public  high  schools.  The  State 
superintendent  of  public  mstruction  was  empowered  to  designate  the 
schools,  each  of  which  is  to  receive  from  the  State  $500  annually. 
If  two  or  more  schools  are  designated  in  the  same  county,  $800  annu¬ 
ally  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  them.  Forty  schools  were  desig¬ 
nated  and  gave  normal  training  courses  in  the  year  ended  June,  1912. 
The  total  enrollment  in  such  courses  was  651  pupils,  of  whom  20  were 
graduated  and  given  certificates  valid  for  two  years.  Forty-six  addi¬ 
tional  schools  were  designated  for  the  present  year.  A  State  inspector 
to  have  general  oversight  of  the  normal  training  in  high  schools  was 
provided  in  the  act  authorizmg  such  departments.  By  law  the  pro¬ 
fessional  work  is  given  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school  course. 

Kansas. — Established  her  first  training  bourses  in  1909.  Such 
courses  are  now  given  in  160  high  schools.  Each  school  receives  from 
the  State  $500  per  year  with  $250  extra  if  it  is  doing  approved  work 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  The  State  board  of  education 
has  full  authority  over  the  normal  training  courses.  Each  school 
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must  have  tliree  teachers,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  graduate  of  the 
four-year  course  in  the  State  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent.  Pro¬ 
fessional  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  fourth  year.  It  includes  a 
half  year  in  psychology  and  a  half  year  in  school  methods  and  manage¬ 
ment  ;  also  a  complete  course  runnmg  through  the  year  in  a  review  of 
common  school  branches  which  includes  nine  weeks  in  each  of  the 
subjects — treading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  This  review 
includes  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  subject  matter.  One- 
half  of  the  pupil’s  time  during  this  fourth  year  is  required  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  Observation  in  rural  schools  once  a  week  is  required, 
but  pupils  have  no  opportunity  for  practice  teaching.  In  1911,  946 
students  were  enrolled  in  normal  training  courses,  of  which  number 
704  passed  the  examinations  and  received  certificates  to  teach,  valid 
for  two  years. 

Maine. — Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  and  academies 
were  authorized  in  1901.  A  critic  teacher  must  be  employed  who  is 
a  graduate  of  a  State  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent.  Two  45- 
minute  periods  a  day  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school 
course  must  be  devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  History  of  educa¬ 
tion,  elementary  psychology,  school  management,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  school  law,  observation,  and  practice.  Each  pupil  must  practice 
for  six  weeks  in  elementary  rural  schools.  Training  courses  were 
maintained  in  13  schools  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  with  an 
enrollment  of  247  students  in  such  courses.  Each  school  receives  $500 
from  the  State  annually. 

Nebraska. — Training  departments  were  authorized  in  1905.  The 
State  superintendent  is  empowered  to  select  schools  in  which  such 
courses  shall  be  offered  and  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  admission 
and  the  course  of  instruction.  The  professional  work  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school  course.  It  includes  a 
review  of  at  least  nine  weeks  in  readiug,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
geography,  in  relation  to  both  subject  matter  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing;  American  history  for  at  least  one-half  year;  and  72  periods  of 
professional  work,  which  includes  a  study  of  methods,  school  manage¬ 
ment,  and  observation.  These  professional  courses  may  be  given  by 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  or  by  a  high-school  teacher  who  is 
recommended  by  the  city  superintendent  and  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent.  Elementary  agriculture  is  required  of  all  pupils  for 
certificates.  A  class  of  10  must  be  formed  in  each  school  in  order  to 
receive  State  aid,  which  amounts  to  $350  annually.  Graduates 
receive  the  second-gra*de  State  certificate,  and  after  one  year  of 
successful  teaching  receive  the  first-grade  certificate  if  they  have  done 
satisfactorily  the  reading-circle  work  outlined  by  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  There  are  103  high  schools  and  7  academies  mth 
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State-aided  normal  training  departments.  They  have  graduated 
approximately  3,800  students. 

North  Carolina. — Normal  training  classes  have  never  been  directly 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature,  but  the  school  law  provides  that — 

all  public  Tiigh  schools  established  and  maintained  under  the  provision  of  this  act 
shall  be  operated  by  the  county  board  of  education  under  such  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  course  of 
study  for  such  high  schools  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  them  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,^ 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  this  enactment,  the  State  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1911  established  teacher-training  courses  in  10  high  schools. 
The  professional  work  is  elective  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high-school 
course.  No  special  State  aid  for  this  work  is  authorized  or  given. 
Graduates  are  required  to  take  examinations  for  certificates,  as  are 
all  teachers  in  the  State. 

Oregon. — Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  were  authorized 
in  1911.  Twenty-one  schools  maintained  such  departments  in  the 
school  year  1911-12.  The  professional  work  is  as  follows:  In  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school,  elementary  agriculture  five  recitations 
per  week  for  one-half  year;  in  the  third  year,  American  history  five 
recitations  per  week  for  the  entire  year.  This  includes  special  methods 
of  teaching  history.  In  the  fourth  year,  a  review  of  reading,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  nine  weeks  each,  with  three  recitations 
and  two  hours’  observation  work  per  week ;  school  methods  and  man¬ 
agement,  five  recitations  per  week  for  the  entire  year.  In  order  to 
be  approved  for  teacher-training  courses  a  high  school  must  have  at 
least  three  teachers,  one  of  whom  shall  devote  four  hours  a  day  to  the 
teacher-training  course.  This  teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  normal  school  or  its  equivalent.  There  must  be  a  class  of  at  least 
eight  pupils  who  must  devote  one  hour  a  day  for  the  last  16  weeks  of 
the  course  to  observation  and  practice  work  where  the  latter  is  prac¬ 
tical.  The  teacher-training  courses  mav  be  counted  as  three  units 
of  the  total  16  required  for  high-school  graduation.  Graduates  receive 
one-year  State  certificates,  which  may  be  renewed  once  after  six 
months’  successful  teaching  experience. 

Vermont. — By  act  of  the  legislature  approved  July  1,  1911,  the 
teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  and  academies  were  author¬ 
ized.  Twelve  schools  were  estabhshed  in  September,  1911,  with  an 
enrollment  of  154  pupils.  Only  seniors  and  graduates  are  allowed  to 
take  the  professional  work  and  10  are  required  for  a  class.  Each 
school  having  a  teacher-training  course  must  furnish  $200  of  the  salary 
of  a  special  teacher,  and  the  State  adds  an  amount  not  exceeding  $800. 


1  Act  of  general  assembly  ratified  Mar.  8, 1907 
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Three-fourths  of  the  last  year’s 'work  in  the  high  school  is  devoted  to 
pedagogical  subjects  distributed  as  follows: 


Periods. 


Review  of  elementary  subjects . 200 

Principles  and  methods .  200 

Oliservation  and  practice . 250 

Psychology .  50 


Periods. 


Nature  study .  50 

Agriculture . 50 

School  management  and  law .  50 


Graduation  from  this  course  entitles  the  candidate  to  a  certificate 
valid  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  three  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  154  students  were  registered  in  the  teacher-training 
courses. 

Wisconsin. — Training  courses  were  authorized  in  Wisconsin  in  1911. 
As  there  are  27  county  training  schools  whose  work  is  solely  to  prepare 
teachers  for  rural  schools,  very  few  high  schools  are  offering  such 
courses;  in  1912  there  were  six.  The  teacher-training  course  com¬ 
prises  one-fourth  of  the  work  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  This 
professional  work  includes  a  study  of  the  common-school  manual, 
school  management,  observation,  and  practice.  The  fourth  year 
must  be  preceded  by  three  years  of  an  English  course  which  strongly 
emphasizes  the  study  of  the  common-school  branches.  The  total 
number  of  graduates  in  1912  was  approximately  60.  The  schools 
receive  no  special  aid  from  the  State  for  the  training  courses. 

In  other  States. — The  public  high  schools  in  many  other  States 
besides  those  mentioned  above  are  doing  more  or  less  work  in  training 
teachers.  The  13  States  mentioned,  however,  are  the  only  States  in 
which  such  work  is  done  under  the  special  authorization  of  the  State 
legislature.  From  the  reports  made  annually  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  by  the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  in  1911 
there  were  711  offering  training  courses,  with  14,680  students  taking 
these  courses.  This  number  includes  the  schools  in  the  13  States 
where  the  work  is  authorized  by  the  State  departments,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  States.  Training  courses  are  reported  in  one  or  more 
high  schools  in  every  State  except  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  system  of  teacher- training  in  high  schools  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  departments  of  education  has  much  to  commend  it,  at 
least  until  the  regular  normal  schools  are  able  to  train  enough  teachers 
for  rural  work  as  well  as  for  urban  schools.  In  most  States  where  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  judge  its  value,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  eminently  successful. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  E.  T.  Fairchild,  of 
Topeka,  Kans.,  says: 


The  plan  has  proved  an  eminent  success  in  this  State.  No  more  popular  law  was 
ever  enacted .  The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  these  schools  have  met  with  unani- 
imous  vote  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  a  handsome  increase  was  made  the 
last  year.  In  my  judgment  no  more  practical  or  practicable  plan  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  rural  schools  has  ever  been  devised. 
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^Ir.  P.  C.  Tonning,  assistant  State  superintendent  of  Mnnesota, 
says: 

Nearly  30  more  schools  have  training  departments  this  year  (February,  1912)  than 
last  year.  We  consider  these  departments  a  success,  considering  that  they  are  new, 
and  that  we  lack  really  competent  teachers  for  this  special  work. 

The  State  normal  training  inspector  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gregory, 
says  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  a  success  in 
that  State:  ‘^Yes,  very  much  so.”  The  State  superintendent,  Hon. 
J.  E.  Delzell,  says: 

County  superintendents  throughout  the  State  are  saying  that  the  teachers  fitted  in 
our  high-school  normal  training  classes  are  much  more  competent  in  every  way  than 
those  who  came  to  them  formerly  from  various  sources.  The  State  legislature  considers 
the  work  of  such  importance  that  the  appropriation  has  increased  from  $50,000  in  1907 
to  $100,000  in  1911. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  third  assistant  commissioner  of  education 
of  New  York  State,  says: 

We  obtain  each  year  through  these  classes  about  1,000  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 
There  are  probably  about  8,000  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  who  hold  this  class  of  cer¬ 
tificate.  About  one-thh'd  of  those  who  enter  training  classes  are  high-school  graduates. 
The  plan  has  been  successful  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Settle,  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  of  Virginia, 
reports  that  the  Virginia  schools  are  a  complete  success. 

The  Michigan  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon. 
L.  L.  Wright,  in  a  publication  of  the  State  department  says: 

The  wisdom  of  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  these  training  classes  is  now 
apparent.  AtTien  the  law  was  enacted  which  authorized  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  had  received  any 
training  to  fit  them  for  the  work.  To-day  25  per  cent  of  them  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  preparation.  The  work  of  the  teachers  graduated  justifies  the  establishment 
of  the  schools.  We  find  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  county  commissioners 
and  those  connected  with  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  is  that  the  standard  of  the 
rural  schools  in  Michigan  has  been  raised,  salaries  have  been  increased,  and  there  is 
evidenced  a  general  improvement  in  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  rural  school  force  in 
counties  where  county  normal  classes  are  in  operation. 

The  Iowa  schools  have  been  in  existence  but  one  year.  The  State 
normal  training  inspector,  Mr.  F.  L.  Mahannah,  says : 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  ascertain  just  what  was  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  spirit  in  the  normal  training  high  schools 
is  good,  and  each  school  is  trying  as  best  it  can  to  meet  the  requirements.  Some  of 
the  schools  report  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  in  the  high  school  studying  methods 
of  teaching  and  making  frequent  observation  tours  throughout  the  school  system  has 
been  the  means  of  stimulating  a  great  professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  in  the 
system.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  note  the  interest  taken  by  the  normal 
training  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  pedagogy  and  psychology.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  interest  they  are  manifesting  in  these  professional  subjects  will  be  the  means 
of  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the  number  that  will  go  on  and  take  more 
thorough  training  in  the  advanced  normal  schools. 
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The  State  superintendent  of  Maine,  Hon.  Payson  Smith,  does  not 
express  himself  as  in  favor  of  high-school  teacher- training  courses. 
He  says: 

I  do  not  regard  the  plan  of  combining  teachers’  training  with  secondary-school 
work  as  a  wise  one,  I  believe  wherever  it  is  adopted  it  will  tend  to  depreciate  rather 
than  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching. 

State  Supt.  L.  R.  Alderman,  of  Oregon,  writes: 

The  plan  seems  to  be  successful,  judging  from  the  interest  shown  and  the  good 
work  being  done  in  these  training  courses.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  in  this  State  from 
practical  experience. 

The  State  inspector  of  rural  schools  for  Wisconsin,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lar¬ 
son,  does  not  express  himself  as  pleased  with  the  high-school  training 
courses  in  that  State,  when  compared  with  the  work  of  the  27  county 
normal  training  schools  established  especially  to  train  rural  teachers. 
He  says : 

As  a  general  proposition  I  do  not  believe  in  this  plan  of  preparing  the  teachers  for 
rural  schools.  I  will  admit  that  much  good  work  may  be  done  by  the  high  schools 
taking  up  professional  work,  but  there  are  other  considerations  that  enter  into  the 
question  that  make  me  doubt  the  advisability  of  pushing  this  matter  too  far.  In 
this  State  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  county  training  schools.  These  institutions 
make  it  their  special  business  to  train  rural  teachers,  and  in  them  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  entirely  different  from  what  we  find  in  most  other  schools,  I  find  that  we 
must  work  toward  making  teaching  a  profession,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  teaching  in  country  schools  is  no  small  job,  and  that  the  preparation  for  the 
work  is  just  as  important  as  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  cities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  introduction  of  professional  courses  into  the  high  school  will  simply 
postpone  the  day  when  we  shall  recognize  that  country  school  teaching  is  a  profes¬ 
sion.  Do  not  understand  me  to  belittle  any  effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  high 
schools.  I  believe  that  the  effort  has  been  met  with  success  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  preparation  for  country  school  work  should  be  done  in  a 
school  that  mak€«  this  work  its  business,  as  the  city  training  school  makes  it  its  busi¬ 
ness  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  city  grades. 


Table  2. —  Teacher-training  courses  in  'public  high  schools,  authorized  and  supported  in  part  by  the  State. 
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Table  3. — Arkansas:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12. 

% 

[Note. — All  the  courses  were  established  in  1911.  State  aid,  S900  to  each.] 


Location  of  school. 

Teachers 
in  high- 
school 
work. 

Pupils 
in  high- 
school 
grades. 

Teachers 
of  pro¬ 
fessional 
subjects. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
subjects. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses 
in  1912. 

Bentonville . 

4 

91 

1 

19 

0 

Camden . 

4 

108 

i 

24 

0 

Fort  Smith . 

20 

486 

1  1 

44 

5 

Hope . 

4 

142 

1 

22 

2 

Hot  Springs . 

9 

261 

1  1 

36 

6 

Little  Rock . 

27 

702 

1  1 

50 

25 

Mena . 

4 

104 

1 

11 

0 

Mountain  Home . 

85 

1 

31 

2 

Paragould . 

5 

•  90 

1 

17 

0 

Pine  Bluff . 

9 

307 

1 

37 

0 

Russellville . 

5 

139 

1 

36 

0 

1  Gave  whole  time  to  professional  classes;  others  gave  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  time. 


Table  A.— Iowa:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12. 

[Note. — Courses  established  in  1912  are  included.  Such  courses  have  not  yet  received  State  aid;  aid 

granted  to  approved  courses,  $500  each.] 


Location  of  school. 

Date  of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Teachers 
in  high- 
school 
work. 

Pupils 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses 
in  1912. 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
subjects, 
first 

semester 
of  year 
1912-13. 

Algona . 

1911 

7 

10 

20 

Albia . 

1912 

10 

25 

Ames . 

1912 

15 

16 

Atlantic . 

1911 

8 

20 

1 

20 

Audubon . 

1911 

15 

16 

Avoca . 

1912 

3 

12 

Bedford . 

1912 

6 

22 

Belle  Plaine . 

1912 

6 

16 

Boone . 

1911 

14 

15 

14 

Britt . 

1912 

4 

23 

Buffalo  Center . 

1912 

4 

12 

Carroll . 

1911 

7 

'  14 

12 

Chariton . 

1912 

8 

16 

Cherokee . 

1911 

11 

14 

2 

33 

Clarion . 

1911 

5 

14 

11 

Clinton . . 

1911 

17 

43 

4 

36 

Corning . 

1912 

7 

12 

Correctionville . 

1911 

5 

24 

1 

18 

Cory  don . 

1911 

6 

12 

12 

Cresco . 

1912 

6 

19 

Creston . • . 

1911 

12 

20 

6 

23 

Dallas  Center . 

1912 

3 

14 

Denison . 

1912 

10 

22 

Dubuque . 

1911 

10 

10 

Eagle  Grove . 

1912 

7 

22 

Eldora . 

1912 

13 

Elkader . 

1911 

5 

23 

24 

Emmetsburg . 

1911 

7 

12 

10 

Estherville.^.. . 

1911 

8 

14 

Farmington . 

1912 

2 

18 

Fonda . 

1912 

4 

12 

Fort  Madison . 

1912 

9 

19 

Garden  Grove . 

1911 

4 

16 

16 

Gamer . 

1912 

3 

13 

Greenfield . 

1911 

5 

13 

2 

12 

Griswold .  . 

1912 

12 

Grundy  Center . 

1911 

5 

22 

Hampton . 

1911 

5 

12 

15 

Harlan . 

1912 

7 

13 

Humboldt . 

•  1912 

6 

17 

Ida  Grove . 

1911 

9 

14 

13 

Independence  . 

1912 

8 

13 

Indianola . 

1912 

45 
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Table  4. — loim:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12 — Continued. 


Location  of  school. 


Iowa  City . 

Lake  City . 

Le  Mars . . 

Malvern . 

Manchester . 

Maquoketa . 

Marathon . . 

Marshalltown . 

Mason  City . 

Milford . 

Montezuma . . 

Monticello . 

Moulton . 

Mount  Ayr . 

New  Hampton . 

Newton . 

Northwood . 

Oakland . 

O  debolt . 

Oelwein . 

Onawa . . 

Osage . 

Osceola . 

Oskaloosa . 

Ottumwa . . 

Panora  (Guthi-ie  County  High  School) 

Pella  (Central  University) . 

Red  Oak . 

Rockford . . 

Rock  Valley . 

Rolfe . 

Sheldon . 

Sibley . 

Spencer . 

Sutherland . 

Traer . 

Washington . 

W^apello . 

Waukon . 

Waverly . 

Webster  City . 

West  Liberty . 

What  Cheer . 

Woodbine . 


Date  of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Teachers 
in  high- 
school 
work. 

Pupils 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses 
in  1912. 

1912 

18 

1911 

7 

18 

1911 

9 

22 

1911 

4 

18 

1911 

7 

28 

1911 

8 

17 

1911 

3 

11 

1911 

18 

1912 

20 

1912 

3 

1912 

5 

1912 

5 

1912 

4 

1912 

4 

1911 

8 

14 

1912 

11 

12 

1911 

4 

12 

1912 

4 

1912 

3 

1912 

11 

1911 

7 

12 

1911 

9 

13 

1911 

6 

14 

1912 

15 

1912 

22 

1911 

7 

12 

1912 

1911 

14 

1912 

4 

1911 

5 

14 

1912 

1912 

7 

1912 

4 

1911 

11 

18 

1912 

4 

1912 

4 

1912 

12 

. 

1911 

12 

1912 

1911 

5 

8 

24 

13 

4 

1912 

10 

1912 

8 

1911 

5 

20 

1911 

8 

10 

Students 
in  pro¬ 
fessional 
subjects, 
first 

semester 
of  year 
1912-13. 


16 

17 
28 

18 
20 
18 
10 
10 
21 
13 

15 
20 

16 
11 
16 
22 
11 
18 
11 
12 
15 
13 
27 
17 
21 
24 

32 

24 

33 
11 
27 
15 

15 
22 

16 
15 

25 


24 

15 

15 

22 

17 

18 
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Table  5. — Kansas:  Schools  maintaining  teacher-training  courses  in  1911-12. 


[Fully  approved  by  the  State  department  and  recehdng  $500  each  from  the  State.] 


Abflene. 

Alma. 

Anthony. 

Arkansas  City. 

Ashland. 

Atchison. 

Atchison  County  High  School 
(Efiangham). 

Baldwin. 

Belle  Plaine. 

BeUevUle. 

Beloit. 

Blue  Rapids. 

Bronson. 

Bmlingame. 

Burlington. 

Caldwell. 

Chanute. 

Chase  County  High  School 
(Cottonwood  Falls). 

Cheney. 

Cherokee  Coimty  High  School 
(Columbus). 

Cherrjn'ale. 

Cimarron. 

Clay  County  High  School  (Clay 
Center). 

Clyde. 

Coffeyville. 

Colony. 

Council  Grove. 

Crawford  County  High  School 
(Cherokee). 

Decatur  County  High  School 
(Oberlin). 

Delphos. 

Dodge  City. 

Douglass. 

Downs. 

El  Dorado. 

ElUs. 

Ellsworth. 

Erie. 

Eskridge. 

Eureka. 

Fort  Scott. 

Frankfort. 

Fredonia. 

Galena. 

Garnett. 

Garden  City. 


Girard. 

Great  Bend. 

Grenola. 

Halstead. 

Hanover. 

Hartford. 

Harper. 

Herington. 

Hiawatha. 

Hill  City. 

Holton. 

Horton. 

Howard. 

Humboldt. 

Hutchinson. 

lola. 

Jewell  City. 

Junction  City. 

Kingman. 

Kinsley. 

Kiowa  County  High  School 
(Greensbiug). 

La  Crosse. 

Lakia. 

Lane  Coimty  High  School  (Digh- 
ton). 

Lawrence. 

Leavenworth, 

Le  Roy. 

Liberal. 

Lincoln. 

Logan. 

Lyons. 

Mankato. 

Marion. 

McPherson. 

Meade. 

Medicine  Lodge. 

Minneapolis. 

Mound  City. 

Neodesha. 

Ness  City. 

Newton. 

Norton  County  High  School 
(Norton). 

Oakley. 

Olathe. 

Onaga. 

Osage  City. 

Osawatomie. 

Osborne. 


Oskaloosa. 

Oswego. 

Ottawa. 

Paola. 

Parsons. 

Peabody. 

Phillipsburg. 

Plain  ville. 

Pleasanton. 

Pratt. 

Rawlins  County  High  School 
(Atwood). 

Reno  County  High  School  (Nick¬ 
erson). 

Republic, 

Rosedale. 

Russell. 

Sabetha. 

St.  John. 

Salina. 

Scott  County  High  School  (Scott 
City). 

Sedan. 

Seneca. 

Sheridan  County  High  School 
(Hoxie). 

Sherman  County  High  School 
(Goodland). 

Smith  Center. 

Spear  ville. 

Spring  Hill. 

Stafford. 

Sterling. 

Stockton. 

Thomas  County  High  School 
(Colby). 

Tonganoxie. 

Topeka. 

Trego  County  High  School  (Wa 
Keeney). 

Troy. 

Valley  Falls. 

Wakefield. 

Wamego. 

Washington. 

Wathena. 

Wells  ville. 

Wilson. 

Winfield. 

Yates  Center. 


[Approved  by  State  department  but  receiving  no  State  aid.] 


Axtell. 

Baker  University  (Baldwin). 
Basehor. 

Bethel  College  Academy  (New¬ 
ton). 

Burrton. 

Dickinson  Coimty  High  School 
(Chapman). 

Emporia. 

Enterprise  Normal  Academy 
(Enterprise). 

Friends’  University  Academy 
(Wichita). 

Hiawatha  Academy  (Hiawatha). 


Highland  College  Academy  (High¬ 
land). 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
Academy  (Salina). 

Labette  County  High  School 
(Altamont). 

Marysville, 

McPherson  College  Academy 
(McPherson). 

Midland  College  Academy  (Atchi¬ 
son). 

Montgomery  County  High  School  i 
(Independence). 

Moran.  1 


Nazareth  Academy  (Concordia). 
Southern  Kansas  Academy 
(Eureka). 

Southwestern  College  Academy 
(Winfield). 

Sunmer  County  High  School 
(Wellington). 

Tabor  College  Academy  (Hills¬ 
boro). 

Wetmore. 
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Table  6. — Maine:  Teacher-training  classes  in  high  schools,  1910-11. 
[Note.— Each  school  receives  SoOO  from  the  State.] 


Schools. 

Pupils  in 
high- 
school 
grades. 

Pupils  in 
profes¬ 
sional 
subjects. 

Bridgewater  Classical  Acad¬ 
emy . 

50 

15 

Bridgton  Academy . 

84 

16 

Freedom  Academy . 

37 

3 

Gould’s  Academy . . 

111 

32 

Hampden  Academy . 

76 

14 

Lee  Normal  Academy . 

80 

20 

Lincoln  Academy . 

121 

13 

Schools. 

Pupils  in 
high- 
school 
grades. 

Pupils  in 
profes¬ 
sional 
subjects. 

Maine  Central  Institute . 

225 

24 

Mattanawcook  Academy . 

78 

24 

Parsonsfleld  Seminary . 

51 

13 

Ricker  Classical  Institute . 

160 

22 

St.  Joseph’s  Academy . 

89 

12 

Springfield  Normal  School. . . . 

43 

39 

Table  7. — Michigan:  County  normal  training  classes  in  connection  with  high  schools 

in  1911-12. 

[Note. — The  course  of  studj’  covers  one  year.  State  aid,  SI, 000  to  each  class.] 


County  and  post  office. 

Date  of 
estab- 
Ush- 
ment. 

Teach¬ 

ers.! 

1 

Gradu¬ 

ates. 

County  and  ix)st  office. 

Date  of 
estab- 
hsh- 
ment. 

Teach¬ 

ers.! 

Gradu¬ 

ates. 

Allegan  (Allegan  post 

Macomb  (New  Baltimore) 

1904 

2 

11 

office) . 

1906 

2 

18 

Manistee  (Manistee) . 

1905 

1 

16 

Antrim  (Mancelona) . 

1903 

1 

23 

Mason  (Ludington) . 

1904 

2 

11 

Arenac  (  Standish ) . . . . 

1903 

2 

18 

Mecosta  (Big  Rapids) .... 

1904 

1 

20 

Barry  (Hastings) . 

1904 

2 

24 

Menominee  (Menominee). 

1907 

2 

17 

Benzie  (Frankfort) . 

1908 

2 

10 

Midland  (Midland) . 

1904 

1 

14 

Berrien  (Berrien  Springs) 

1908 

2 

11 

Missaukee  ( Lake  City). . . . 

1911 

2 

16 

Branch  (Coldwater) . 

1906 

1 

12 

Montcalm  (Stanton) . 

1907 

1 

13 

Calhoim  (Marshall) . 

1905 

1 

17  ! 

Montmorency  (Hillman) . 

1911 

2 

11 

Cass  (Dowagiac) . 

1905 

1 

10 

Muskegon  (Muskegon) . . . 

1909 

2 

15 

Charlevoix  (Charlevoix).. 

1903 

2 

10 

Newaygo  (Fremont) . 

1905 

1 

16 

Cheboygan  (Cheboygan) . 

1907 

2 

10 

Oakland  (Pontiac) . 

1903 

2 

14 

Clinton  (St.  Johns) . 

1903 

2 

19 

Oceana  (Hart) . 

1904 

1 

14 

Eaton  (Charlotte) . 

1908 

1 

12 

Osceola  (Evart) . 

1903 

2 

17 

Genesee  (Flint) .  J . 

1907 

2 

14 

Ottawa  (Grand  Haven) . . 

1906 

1 

10 

Gratiot  (Ithaca) . 

1903 

1 

12 

Saginaw  (Saginaw,  W.  S.) 

1906 

1 

15 

Ingham  (Mason) . 

1904 

2 

20 

Sanilac  (Croswell) . 

1908 

2 

10 

Ionia  (Ionia) . 

1904 

2 

22 

Shiawassee  (Owosso) . 

1904 

1 

20 

Iosco  (Tawas  City) . 

1904 

1 

10 

St.  Clair  (Port  Huron) . . . 

1903 

2 

17 

Kalkaska  (Kalkaska) .... 

1903 

1 

15 

Tuscola  (Caro) . 

1907 

1 

10 

Lapeer  (Lapeer) . 

1906 

2 

12 

Van  Buren  (Hartford) . . . 

1906 

1 

8 

Lenawee  (Blissfleld) . 

1906 

2 

14 

Wexford  (Cadillac) . 

1903 

1 

22 

1  In  all  counties  where  but  one  teacher  is  shown  a  ‘'comjwsite  teacher  ”  is  made  up  of  the  regular  teachers 
in  the  local  schools,  the  total  time  given  by  them  amounting  to  a  second  teacher’s  time.  For  observation 
and  practice  teaching  the  local  schools  are  used  except  in  the  counties  where  the  two  special  teachers  are 
employed.  In  these  counties  one  of  the  two  teachers  has  charge  of  a  critic  room  with  about  30  pupils  from 
the  local  schools  in  the  several  grades. 
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Table  8. — Minnesota:  High-school  training  departments  in  1911-12. 
[Note. — There  is  one  teacher  for  each  class.  State  aid,  S750  for  each.] 


Location  of  school. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

First- 
grade  cer¬ 
tificate 
gradu¬ 
ates.! 

Second- 
grade  cer¬ 
tificate 
gradu¬ 
ates.! 

Ada . 

12 

6 

4 

Adrian . 

9 

5 

1 

Aitkin . 

14 

3 

5 

Albert  Lea . 

11 

6 

5 

Alexandria . 

10 

3 

2 

Anoka . 

14 

12 

2 

Arlington . 

9 

5 

4 

Austin . 

12 

10 

2 

Eagley . 

9 

7 

Bemidji . 

14 

5 

5 

Benson . 

10 

7 

3 

Bird  Island . 

15 

11 

2 

Blue  Earth . 

12 

9 

2 

Breckenridge . 

12 

6 

Browns  Valley . 

8 

2 

Buffalo . . 

14 

14 

Canby . 

13 

13 

Cannon  Falls . 

11 

10 

Cokato . 

13 

13 

Crookston . 

14 

5 

9 

Dawson . 

16 

14 

1 

Delano . 

11 

7 

3 

Detroit . 

8 

6 

Dodge  Center . 

11 

9 

Elbow  Lake . 

8 

4 

4 

Fairmont . 

15 

8 

7 

Faribault . 

11 

9 

2 

Fergus  Falls . 

11 

11 

Glencoe . 

12 

12 

Glenwood . 

9 

2 

5 

Grand  Rapids . 

10 

10 

Granite  Falls . 

14 

12 

1 

Hallock . 

8 

7 

Harmony . 

12 

12 

Hastings" . 

10 

8 

HectorT . 

12 

11 

3 

Henderson . 

12 

3 

8 

Hinckley . 

14 

7 

4 

Jackson . 

11 

11 

Lake  City . 

18 

18 

Location  of  school. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

First- 
grade  cer¬ 
tificate 
gradu¬ 
ates. 

Le  Sueur . 

12 

9 

Litchfield . 

14 

10 

McIntosh . 

9 

7 

Madison . 

12 

12 

Montevideo . 

14 

13 

Monticello . 

9 

9 

Morris . 

12 

10 

New  LT]m . 

11 

7 

Northfield . 

20 

19 

Olivia . 

11 

7 

Owatonna . 

21 

18 

Park  Rapids . 

10 

3 

Pine  City . 

10 

4 

Pipestoiie . 

14 

8 

Preston . 

12 

4 

Red  Lake  Falls .... 

12 

4 

Red  Wing . 

14 

14 

Redwood  Falls . 

23 

23 

Renville . 

10 

9 

Rochester . 

15 

15 

Rush  City . 

10 

4 

St.  Peter . 

8 

5 

Sauk  Center . 

17 

16 

Shakopee . 

8 

4 

Sherbum . 

9 

6 

Spring  VaUey . 

10 

9 

Staples . 

10 

5 

Stewartville . 

12 

11 

Stillwater . 

14 

14 

Thief  River  Falls . . 

20 

11 

Tracy . 

12 

11 

Wabasha . 

9 

5 

Warren . 

13 

4 

Waterville . 

9 

3 

Wells . 

15 

8 

Wheaton . 

15 

8 

MTiite  Bear . 

8 

2 

Willmar . 

12 

10 

Windom . 

12 

7 

Worthington . 

11 

8 

Second- 
grade  cer¬ 
tificate 
gradu¬ 
ates. 


2 

4 

1 


1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

1 

8 


2 


4 

1 


5 


6 


3 

6 


2 


1  See  p.  42.  , 

I 

Table  9. — Nebraska:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12. 


Location  of  schools. 

Date  of  establish¬ 
ment. 

Teachers  in  high- 
school  work. 

Pupils  in  high- 
school  grades. 

Teachers  of  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects. 

Students  in  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects. 

Gi'aduates  of  nor¬ 
mal  training 
courses  in  1912. 

State  aid  (8350) 
in  1911-12,  indi¬ 
cated  by  X . 

Adams . 

1909 

3 

66 

3 

19 

14 

X 

Ainsworth . 

1911 

3 

45 

6 

13 

4 

X 

Albion . 

1907 

6 

142 

5 

25 

5 

X 

Alhance . 

1907 

7 

142 

3 

15 

13 

X 

Alma . 

1907 

4 

4 

16 

15 

X 

Ansley . 

1910 

3 

3 

15 

7 

X 

Arapahoe . 

1909 

4 

75 

4 

16 

11 

X 

Arlington . 

1911 

3 

72 

2 

27 

0 

Ashland . 

1907 

5 

108 

4 

28 

13 

X 

Atkinson . 

1908 

3 

70 

2 

25 

8 

X 

Auburn . 

1907 

6 

159 

3 

36 

10 

X 

Aurora . 

1907 

11 

197 

6 

26 

15 

X 

Bancroft . 

1911 

4 

56 

3 

16 

13 

Bartley . 

1911 

3 

40 

2 

22 

1 

X 

Battle  Creek . 

1911 

3 

27 

2 

17 

2 

Beatrice . 

1907 

19 

390 

5 

51 

29 

X 

Beaver  City . 

1907 

5 

134 

2 

57 

21 

X 
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Table  9. — Nebraska:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12 — Continued. 


Location  of  schools. 


Beaver  Crossing . 

Benkelman . 

Bertrand . 

Blair . 

Bloomfield . 

Bloomington . 

Blue  Hill . 

Blue  Springs. . . 

Bridgeport . 

Broken  Bow . 

Burwell . 

Butte . 

Cambridge . 

Cedar  Rapids . 

Central  City . 

Chappell . 

Columbus . 

Cozad . 

Crawford . 

Creighton . 

Crete . 

Culbertson . 

Davenport . 

David  City . 

Diller . 

Edgar . 

Edison . 

Elmwood . 

Emerso  n . 

Eustis . 

Exeter . 

Fairbury . 

Fairfield . 

Fairmont . 

Falls  City . 

Franklin . 

Fremont . 

Friend . 

Fullerton . 

Geneva . 

Genoa . 

Gering . 

Giltner . 

Gordon . 

Gothenburg . 

Grand  Island . 

Grant . 

Greeley . 

Greenwood . 

Gretna . 

Guide  Rock . 

Harvard . 

Hastings . 

Havelock . 

Hayes  Center . 

Hebron . 

Holdrege . 

Hooper . 

Humboldt . 

Imperial . 

Indianola . 

Kearney . 

Kenesaw . 

Kimball  County  High  School 

Lawrence . 

Lexington . 

Ijincoln . 

Lodge  Pole . 

Loup  City . 

Lyons . 

McCook . 

Madison . 

Mead . 

Meadow  Grove . 

Merna . . 


U  C 
<D  O 

x:x: 
c  c 
c3  CO 
o 


— M  CO 

'o 

CO  o 

C.O 

CO 


O  CO 

t-.  -i-i 

0,0 

s* 

<=>  3 

CO 
CO  ^ 

.ac 
0.2 
C3  c/} 
CJ  to 
&H.2 


I  • 

O  CO 

^O 

o 

■Sf 

CO 

co^ 
"S  C3 


CO 


tc  . 
Tl  o 


<N 

^  c3 
c;) 


1908 

4 

61 

2 

22 

8 

X 

1911 

3 

49 

2 

11 

6 

X 

1912 

3 

48 

1 

10 

1907 

7 

163 

3 

30 

15 

X 

1911 

3 

43 

3 

16 

4 

1907 

3 

56 

3 

15 

15 

X 

1907 

4 

47 

4 

12 

6 

X 

1908 

70 

8 

X 

1908 

3 

49 

2 

17 

13 

X 

1907 

7 

185 

6 

41 

16 

X 

1911 

3 

61 

3 

14 

4 

X 

1910 

3 

47 

3 

13 

8 

X 

1907 

4 

90 

2 

33 

11 

X 

1909 

3 

61 

2 

11 

10 

X 

1907 

7 

138 

3 

26 

7 

X 

1912 

1908 

8 

161 

3 

30 

12 

X 

1912 

1910 

4 

63 

2 

17 

3 

X 

1908 

63 

12 

X 

1907 

8 

120 

3 

18 

9 

X 

1911 

3 

42 

2 

11 

1 

1911 

4 

82 

2 

18 

10 

X 

1907 

6 

136 

2 

23 

14 

X 

1911 

3 

60 

3 

15 

11 

X 

1911 

4 

82 

3 

29 

9 

X 

1912 

1911 

3 

60 

3 

16 

8 

1908 

3 

32 

2 

10 

7 

X 

1911 

3 

40 

3 

14 

10 

X 

1908 

3 

58 

3 

21 

1 

1907 

14 

296 

3 

68 

16 

X 

1907 

103 

5 

X 

1907 

4 

82 

4 

13 

8 

X 

1907 

7 

142 

6 

12 

8 

X 

1907 

4 

92 

4 

24 

14 

X 

1907 

11 

310 

7 

18 

22 

X 

1907 

5 

107 

3 

28 

10 

X 

1907 

6 

176 

4 

33 

11 

X 

1907 

6 

146 

5 

34 

17 

X 

1908 

4 

82 

4 

19 

7 

X 

1912 

1912 

1911 

3 

75 

2 

16 

7 

X 

1907 

7 

115 

4 

X 

1907 

14 

293 

7 

23 

10 

X 

1911 

1 

1 

16 

1 

X 

1908 

3 

60 

2 

25 

6 

X 

1912 

1911 

3 

49 

4 

18 

8 

1911 

4 

81 

3 

23 

13 

X 

1907 

4 

68 

5 

14 

8 

X 

1907 

18 

407 

17 

X 

1907 

5 

75 

4 

16 

4 

X 

1911 

1 

14 

X 

1907 

6 

119 

4 

32 

14 

X 

1907 

9 

229 

5 

31 

16 

X 

1909 

4 

76 

2 

20 

10 

X 

1907 

4 

72 

6 

X 

1912 

1910 

3 

34 

2 

9 

6 

X 

1911 

14 

289 

5 

17 

13 

1911 

3 

48 

2 

16 

7 

1908 

4 

48 

18 

3 

X 

1911 

3 

29 

3 

12 

7 

X 

1907 

9 

196 

6 

17 

12 

X 

1907 

49 

1,121 

4 

33 

10 

X 

1912 

4 

39 

2 

15 

1908 

4 

103 

2 

23 

7 

X 

1911 

4 

84 

2 

14 

13 

1907 

7 

165 

4 

32 

14 

X 

1907 

4 

92 

3 

31 

7 

X 

1912 

1912 

1910 

3 

43 

3 

14 

io 

X 

by  X 
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Table  9. — Nebraska:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12 — Continued. 


Location  of  schools. 

Date  of  establish¬ 

ment. 

Teachers  in  high- 

school  work. 

Pupils  in  high- 

school  grades. 

Teachers  of  pro¬ 

fessional  subjects. 

Students  in  pro¬ 

fessional  subjects. 

Graduates  of  nor¬ 

mal  training 
courses  in  1912. 

State  aid  ($350) 

in  1911-12,  indi¬ 

cated  by  X . 

Minden . 

1907 

7 

140 

3 

38 

10 

X 

Nebraska  City . 

1911 

12 

238 

4 

25 

12 

Neligh . . 

1908 

4 

75 

4 

28 

12 

X 

Nelson . 

1907 

5 

82 

4 

11 

8 

X 

Newman  Grove . 

1909 

4 

76 

3 

31 

7 

X 

Norfolk . 

1908 

8 

172 

2 

17 

12 

X 

North  Bend . 

1908 

5 

99 

2 

18 

5 

X 

N orth  Platte . 

1907 

9 

218 

6 

10 

X 

Oakland . 

1907 

4 

91 

3 

15 

4 

X 

Ogallala . 

1911 

3 

37 

8 

2 

X 

Omaha . 

1907 

74 

2,283 

5 

22 

39 

X 

O’Neill . 

1907 

4 

79 

3 

23 

12 

X 

1907 

6 

184 

4 

57 

18 

X 

Orleans . 

1909 

3 

72 

3 

20 

17 

X 

Osceola . 

1908 

5 

104 

4 

24 

6 

X 

Oxford . 

1908 

3 

76 

4 

20 

1 

X 

Papillion . 

1910 

3 

65 

4 

21 

5 

X 

Pawnee  City . 

1907 

7 

183 

2 

24 

25 

X 

Pender . 

1909 

3 

42 

3 

8 

5 

X 

Pierce . 

1911 

3 

46 

8 

X 

Plainview . 

1907 

4 

53 

4 

18 

6 

X 

Plattsmouth . 

1907 

6 

154 

4 

33 

14 

X 

Ponca . 

1911 

3 

70 

2 

15 

4 

X 

Randolph . 

1907 

4 

84 

3 

23 

2 

X 

Ravenna . 

1908 

4 

56 

2 

20 

10 

X 

Red  Cloud . . . 

1907 

9 

169 

3 

43 

18 

X 

St.  Edward . 

1908 

3 

78 

3 

18 

13 

X 

St.  Paul . 

1907 

4 

80 

3 

21 

5 

X 

Sargent . 

1911 

3 

67 

2 

16 

8 

X 

Schuyler . 

1907 

6 

142 

5 

35 

X 

ScottsblufE . 

1908 

5 

130 

4 

29 

17 

X 

Seward . 

1907 

6 

92 

4 

13 

8 

X 

Shelton . 

1907 

5 

63 

5 

22 

9 

X 

Sidney . 

1908 

4 

66 

6 

14 

8 

X 

Silver  Creek . 

1911 

3 

45 

3 

12 

10 

X 

South  Omaha . 

1907 

20 

402 

4 

23 

11 

X 

Spencer . 

1907 

3 

42 

4 

14 

5 

X 

Stanton . 

1907 

5 

80 

4 

16 

8 

X 

Sterling . ' . 

1909 

4 

65 

4 

26 

17 

X 

Stratton . 

1912 

Stromsburg . 

1907 

5 

80 

4 

21 

7 

X 

Superior . 

1907 

7 

,  148 

3 

23 

10 

X 

Sutton . 

1911 

4 

89 

3 

20 

14 

X 

Syracuse . 

1907 

4 

62 

3 

18 

11 

X 

Table  Rock . 

1908 

4 

52 

4 

16 

4 

X 

Teachers  College  High  School,  Lincoln . 

1911 

12 

6 

16 

16 

Tecumseh _ _ T. . ' . 

1907 

7 

190 

5 

38 

20 

X 

Tekamah . 

1907 

6 

128 

4 

31 

14 

X 

Tilden . 

1909 

3 

59 

3 

21 

2 

X 

Trenton . 

1910 

3 

55 

3 

10 

9 

X 

University  Place . 

1907 

8 

219 

5 

22 

9 

X 

University  of  Nebra.sVa  Sehool  of  Agriculture,  Tjincoln 

1912 

Valentine". . T . 1 . 

1908 

4 

81 

4 

17 

6 

X 

Wahoo . 

1907 

8 

211 

4 

43 

23 

X 

Wakefield . 

1911 

3 

56 

3 

11 

5 

Weeping  Water . 

1908 

4 

84 

3 

15 

11 

X 

West  Point . 

1907 

4 

93 

2 

17 

4 

X 

Wilber . 

1909 

4 

99 

2 

37 

11 

X 

Wisner . 

1907 

4 

67 

4 

16 

5 

X 

Wood  River . 

1911 

4 

89 

3 

16 

W  ymore . 

.  1907 

4 

121 

4 

14 

11 

X 

York . 

1907 

14 

284 

7 

40 

7 

X 

Academies. 

Franklin,  Neligh . 

1908 

3 

Gates,  Neligh.T .  . 

1908 

2 

3 

Hastings,  Hastings . 

1907 

6 

Immaculate  Conception,  Hastings . 

1910 

15 

6 

St.  Catherine,  Jackson. . . " . 

1908 

24 

5 

St.  Mary’s,  O’Neill .  . 

1908 

32 

10 

Spalding,  Spalding . 

1908 

17 

4 
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Table  10. — New  York:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools,  1911-12. 


[Note. — There  is  one  teacher  of  professional  subjects  in  each  school.] 


Counties. 

Post  oflSce. 

Pupils 

enrolled, 

1911-12. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses, 
1912. 

State 
aid  in 
1912. 

Total 
cost  of 
class  to 
school-. 

Albany . 

R a vena . 

10 

7 

$700 

$818 

Allegany . 

Alfred . 

9 

8 

604 

’  600 

Angelica . 

13 

8 

700 

800 

Belfast . 

21 

16 

700 

790 

Friendship . 

12 

8 

700 

800 

Broome . 

Deposit . 

10 

5 

490 

550 

Union . 

14 

14 

700 

659 

Cattaraugus . 

Cattaraugus . 

10 

6 

543 

650 

Delevan." . 

13 

11 

700 

700 

Olean . 

12 

9 

700 

800 

Salamanca . 

17 

10 

700 

815 

Cayuga . 

Moravia . 

18 

13 

700 

700 

Chautauqua . 

Ellington . 

11 

6 

700 

500 

Forestville . 

15 

12 

700 

600 

Sherman . 

11 

11 

700 

550 

Westfield . 

10 

12 

700 

800 

Chemimg . 

Horseheads . 

17 

12 

700 

600 

Chenango . 

Greene . 

12 

7 

691 

600 

Norwich . 

14 

12 

700 

825 

Clinton . 

Mooers . 

14 

15 

700 

800 

Delaware . 

Delhi . 

9 

10 

613 

713 

Hancock . 

12 

9 

700 

800 

Margaretville . 

12 

11 

700 

650 

Stamford . 

10 

7 

595 

1,395 

Walton . 

20 

20 

700 

650 

Erie . 

Angola . 

10 

6 

499 

650 

Clarence . 

10 

9 

700 

800 

Springville . 

19 

16 

700 

800 

Essex . 

Port  Henry . 

12 

9 

700 

676 

Westport." . 

14 

10 

700 

550 

Franklin . 

Brushton . 

24 

20 

700 

841 

Chateaugay . 

15 

11 

700 

560 

Malone . 

24 

25 

700 

800 

Fulton . 

JohnstowTi . 

14 

13 

700 

800 

Greene . 

Catskill . 

16 

15 

700 

800 

Jefferson . 

Adams . 

15 

13 

700 

650 

Antwerp . 

25 

23 

700 

800 

Carthage . 

14 

13 

700 

600 

Clayton . 

14 

14 

700 

800 

Lewis . 

Copenhagen . 

12 

6 

700 

800 

HmrisviUe . 

11 

10 

700 

650 

Lowville . 

11 

9 

691 

800 

Livingston . 

Munda . 

11 

7 

683 

625 

Madison . 

De  Ruyter . 

17 

13 

700 

625 

Monroe . 

Pittsford . 

14 

11 

700 

600 

Niagara . 

Middleport . 

11 

10 

700 

560 

Wilson! . 

17 

15 

700 

600 

Oneida . 

Boonville . 

21 

17 

700 

800 

Camden . 

10 

10 

700 

625 

Clinton . 

16 

15 

700 

800 

Onondaga . 

Baldwinsville . 

24 

21 

700 

800 

Jordan . 

16 

11 

700 

600 

Onondaga  Valley . 

14 

9 

700 

625 

TuUy . 

12 

12 

700 

800 

Ontario . 

Naples . 

21 

19 

700 

620 

Orange . 

Port  Jervis . 

21 

12 

700 

800 

Orleans . 

Albion . . . 

14 

13 

700 

800 

Oswego . 

Fulton . 

12 

10 

700 

800 

Pulaski . 

11 

9 

700 

678 

Sandy  Creek . 

11 

8 

700 

500 

Otsego . 

Morris . 

12 

11 

700 

800 

Schenevus . 

16 

15 

700 

800 

Unadilla . 

24 

15 

700 

700 

St.  Lawrence . 

Colton . 

10 

5 

586 

725 

Madrid . 

15 

8 

700 

500 

Ogdensburg . 

20 

13 

700 

700 

Saratoga . 

Ballston . 

12 

11 

700 

730 

Corinth . 

19 

10 

700 

813 

Schoharie . 

Schoharie . 

11 

8 

700 

700 

Seneca . 

Waterloo . 

11 

9 

665 

600 

Steuben . 

Canisteo . 

12 

8 

700 

1,500 

Coming  (north  side) . 

16 

16 

700 

'800 

HTm-mondsport . 

10 

10 

700 

800 

North  Cohocton . 

22 

21 

700 

821 

Suffolk . 

Greenport . 

11 

9 

700 

580 

SuUivan . ! . 

Monticello . 

12 

13 

700 

700 

Tioga . 

Newark  Valley . 

10 

3 

656 

614 

Owego . . 

10 

7 

578 

675 

Spencer . 

12 

9 

700 

580 

60 
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Table  10. — New  YorJ::  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools,  1911-12 — Continued. 


Counties. 

Post  office. 

Pupils 

enrolled, 

1911-12. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses, 
1912. 

State 
aid  in 
1912. 

Total 
cost  of 
class  to 
school. 

Tompkins . 1. 

Ithaca . 

15 

15 

$700 

$900 

Ulster . 

Ellenville . 

12 

8 

700 

625 

Warren . 

Glens  Falls . 

10 

8 

683 

800 

Washington . 

Hudson  Falls . 

14 

12 

700 

850 

Wayne  A . 

Clyde . 

18 

15 

700 

750 

Palmvra . 

18 

16 

700 

800 

Wolcott . 

14 

7 

700 

800 

Wyoming . 

Arcade . 

9 

6 

595 

665 

Warsaw . 

12 

9 

700 

750 

Yates . 

Dundee . 

13 

11 

648 

748 

Penn  Yan . 

16 

17 

700 

700 

Table  11. — Oregon:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools,  1911-12. 
[Note. — All  courses  -were  established  in  1911.  No  State  aid  to  any  of  these  schools.] 


Location  of  school. 

Teachers  in 
high-school 
work. 

Pupils  in 
high-school 
grades. 

Pupils  in 
profes¬ 
sional 
subjects. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in  1912 
from  pro¬ 
fessional 
courses. 

Baker  City  High  School . .  - 

12 

279 

12 

12 

Bethel  High  School,  McCoy . 

2 

30 

14 

4 

Brownsville  High  School . 

3 

60 

4 

1 

Cottage  Grove  High  School . 

4 

100 

10 

7 

CrooiTCounty  High  School,  Prineville . 

6 

88 

8 

7 

Drain  High  School . 

4 

33 

7 

4 

Eugene  High  School .  . 

21 

470 

26 

10 

Forest  Grove  High  School . 

4 

104 

8 

8 

Hood  River  High  School . 

8 

131 

17 

4 

Junction  Citv  High  School . 

3 

68 

6 

4 

Jefferson  High  School,  Portland . 

41 

1,006 

125 

128 

11 

Rlamath  High  School,  Klamath  Citv . 

10 

14 

6 

La  Grande  High  School  . 

12 

241 

11 

7 

Lebanon  High  School . 

5 

122 

5 

2 

l.incoln  High  School,  Portland  . 

43 

1,070 

50 

4 

McMinnville  High  School . 

8 

175 

4 

3 

Newberg  High  School . 

8 

183 

25 

8 

Silverton  High  School  .  . 

4 

'  82 

8 

Springfield  High  School . 

3 

79 

12 

4 

Washington  High  School,  Portland . 

55 

1, 357 
103 

195 

16 

Ontario  Hiah  School  . 

5 

10 

2 

Table  12. —  Vermont:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12. 

[Note.— All  the  courses  described  below  were  established  in  1911.  There  is  1  teacher  of  professional 

subjects  for  each  class.] 


Location  of  school. 

Teachers 
in  high- 
schobl 
work. 

Pupils 
in  high- 
school 
grades. 

Students 
in  profes¬ 
sional 
subjects. 

Gradu¬ 
ates  in 
1912  from 
profes¬ 
sional 
courses. 

State  aid 
in  1912. 

Barre . 

11 

170 

16 

13 

$700 

Pennington . 

8 

180 

12 

12 

750 

Burlington . 

25 

350 

20 

20 

725 

Chester . 

5 

53 

10 

10 

700 

Derby . 

7 

92 

11 

11 

700 

Fairfax . 

5 

100 

12 

10 

750 

Ludlow . 

5 

90 

12 

9 

700 

T.yndon  Ca^nter . 

5 

91 

11 

11 

750 

Middlebiiry. . 

7 

161 

17 

13 

700 

Randolph . . 

4 

115 

10 

10 

720 

Rutland . 

13 

400 

11 

10 

700 

.Springfield . 

6 

138 

11 

10 

800 

F 
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Table  13. —  Virginia:  Teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  in  1911-12. 


Location  of  school  (post  office  and  county). 

Date  of 
estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Teach¬ 
ers  in 
high- 
school 
work. 

Pupils 

in 

high- 

school 

grades. 

Teach¬ 
ers  of 
profes¬ 
sional 
sub¬ 
jects. 

Pupils 

in 

profes¬ 

sional 

sub¬ 

jects. 

Gradu¬ 

ates 

from 

profes¬ 

sional 

courses 

1912. 

State 

aid. 

Abingdon,  Washington  County . 

1908 

4 

52 

1 

17 

5 

$500 

Charlottesville,  Albemarle  County . 

1908 

8 

212 

1 

14 

14 

750 

Chase  City,  Mecklenburg  County . 

1908 

4 

69 

2 

4 

4 

500 

Clintwood,  Dickinson  County . 

1908 

2 

19 

1 

16 

15 

600 

Covington,  Alleghany  County . 

1908 

4 

81 

2 

9 

5 

Crewe,  Nottoway  County . 

1910 

4 

70 

1 

11 

11 

800 

Emporia,  Greenesville  County . 

1911 

6 

57 

2 

7 

7 

700 

Front  Royal,  Warren  County . 

1908 

4 

90 

1 

7 

7 

1,500 

Gate  City,  Scott  Coiinty . 

1908 

3 

46 

1 

29 

15 

650 

Lexington,  Rockbridge  County . 

1908 

5 

105 

1 

5 

5 

1,350 

Louisa,  Louisa  County . 

1908 

4 

32 

1 

5 

5 

650 

Luray,  Page  County . 

1908 

6 

60 

1 

17 

7 

650 

Manassas,  Prince  WilUam  County . 

1908 

6 

66 

2 

7 

7 

1,500 

Morrisville,  Fauquier  Coxmty . 

1911 

3 

34 

1 

10 

10 

500 

Newport  News,  Warwick  Cormty . 

1910 

10 

330 

1 

24 

24 

1,000 

Onancock,Accomac  County . 

1908 

5 

95 

2 

30 

18 

1,000 

Palmyra,  Fluvanna  County . 

1908 

3 

32 

1 

5 

5 

650 

Riehmond,  Henrico  County. .  ,  .  .  ... 

1908 

41 

1,150 

2 

15 

South  Boston,  Halifax  County . 

1908- 

6 

60 

1 

12 

12 

750 

Wakefield,  Sn.ase.x'  County  . 

1908 

3 

50 

1 

8 

7 

Waverly,  Sussex  County” . 

1908 

5 

44 

1 

13 

3 

650 

Western  Branch,  Norfolk  Cormty . 

1908 

4 

27 

1 

7 

7 

400 

Woodlawn,  Carroll  County . 

1908 

4 

40 

2 

14 

14 

1,100 

Woodstock,  Shenandoah  County . 

1908 

3 

60 

1 

4 

4 

1,000 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  study  it  is  proposed  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages — German,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian — in  the  United  States.  The  hope  is  entertained  that  the 
record  of  past  achievement  and  present  needs  may  inspire  teachers 
of  modern  languages  to  greater  effort  and  still  greater  achievement. 

The  work  of  investigation  was  begun  in  1909.  A  number  @f  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  have  been  searched  for  material.  Much  has  been  obtained 
also  by  questionnaires,  by  a  voluminous  personal  correspondence, 
and  by  personal  visits  to  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  list  all  of  the  books  used.  A  select  bibliography 
vdll  be  found  appended  to  the  various  chapters,  and  a  list  of  helps  for 
the  teacher  is  also  added  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  pioneer  stud}’’  of  this  sort  will  show 
defects  and  omissions.  Much  historical  material  will,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  to  light  which  now  lies  hidden  and  unknown  in  college 
archives. 

To  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  know  how  his  branch  of  learning  has  stood,  and  stands, 
in  the  estimation  of  educators  and  of  the  general  public.  This 
question  the  following  pages  seek  to  answer.  The  fine  record  of  a 
branch  of  study  which  was  taken  up  in  the  United  States  only  about 
a  century  ago  is  worth  recording.  The  roU  of  teachers  boasts  many 
proud  names  besides  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Ticknor,  and  Boyesen. 

Since  as  an  historical  treatise  this  work  should  be  free  from  bias, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  advance  a  personal  view  here ‘in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  a  view,  however,  which  is  based  upon  an  intimate  study  of 
the  literature  and  the  conditions  of  modern  language  teaching. 

The  modern  languages  were  often  poorly  taught — in  common 
with  some  other  subjects — in  the  past.  Indeed,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  inefficient  teachers  still.  But  with  the  better  training 
of  teachers,  with  the  introduction  of  the  direct  method  in  a  good 
number  of  schools,  with  a  slight  advance  in  the  books  and  helps  in 
instruction,  modern  language  teaching  has  improved  wonderfully 
within  recent  years;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  shown  by 
statistics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that  French 
and  German  are  to-day  taught  better  than  Latin  and  Greek  ^ 


1  School  review,  16:  258-264. 
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However,  the  training  of  teachers  is  still  very  inadequate.  The 
difficulty  is  to  equip  teachers  with  a  commensurate  command,  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific,  of  the  foreign  language  in  our  training  schools. 
Indeed,  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  training  schools  for  the 
teacher  of  German  and  French,  excepting  one  for  German.^ 

Our  universities  and  colleges  have  not  trained  and  are  not  training 
properly  for  this  service,  although  several  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  this  line.  (Cf.  Columbia  University  Teachers  College,  in  its 
Announcement,  1910-11,  pp.  69-70,  73-74,  and  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Register,  1909-10,  pp.  316-17.)  Here  is  a  line  of  work  which 
must  eventually  be  taken  up  in  various  parts  of  the  countr^^,  if  our 
modern  language  teaching  is  to  be  of  a  high  grade.  Foreign  residence  ’ 
is  not  possible  for  thousands  of  secondary,  and  even  college  teachers. 
For  this  class  there  must  be  created  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
foreign  sojourn  which  the  European  modern  language  teacher 
invariably  obtains  as  part  of  his  equipment. 

College  and  university  graduates  will,  of  course,  continue  to  go  out 
to  teach  foreign  languages.  Up  to  the  present  their  training  has 
been  very  uneven  At  best  they  have  been  given  a  course  in  methods, 
in  most  cases  purely  theoretical.  Practice  teaching  and  observation, 
such  as  the  German  Prohekandidat  undergoes  for  a  year  or  two,  is, 
even  to-day,  almost  altogether  wanting  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  demand  for  a  better  equipment  for  modern  language 
teachers,  and  that  the  universities  and  colleges  will  meet  it. 

As  to  the  materials  of  instruction,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired. 
Our  readers,  texts,  and  for  the  most  part,  our  grammars  are  not 
adapted  to  the  direct  method  of  teaching  ^  How  far  our  books  are 
still  removed  from  the  direct  method  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
them  with  the  German  publications  for  teaching  English  and  French, 
or  the  British  readers  and  texts,  say  those  of  Savory. 

While  much  has  lately  been  written  on  the  Bealien  ^  in  the  United 
States,  they ‘are  not  yet  available  for  the  less  informed  teacher. 
What  is  needed  in  this  matter  is  a  house  that  will  take  up  German, 

-  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Realien  as  a  special  department  and 
advertise  them  as  widely  as  readers  and  texts  are  now  advertised. 

Modern  languages  have  been  taught  remarkably  weU  in  the  East, 
especially  in  secondary  schools;  in  the  ‘‘German  belt”  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  we  might  naturally  expect  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
teaching  of  German  in  high  schools.  This  conclusion  has  been 
reached  not  only  by  personal  contact  but  by  the  quality  of  the  liter^- 

1  Das  nationale  deutsch-amerikanische  lehrerseminar,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Cf.  on  this  institution:  Monats- 
hefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  8:  137-141,  May,  1907. 

2  Very  recently  a  few  books  on  the  plan  of  the  direct  method  have  appeared. 

3  Realien  means  real  things  or  realities,  and  includes  everything  that  illustrates  or  helps  to  interpret  the 
Hfe  and  history  of  a  nation,  its  institutions,  manners,  customs,  etc.  In  pedagogy  it  means  specifically 
b*oks,  maps,  charts,  pictmes,  models,  etc. 
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ture  on  the  subject,  east  and  west.  For  instance,  in  its  publications 
the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  stands  almost  with¬ 
out  a  peer  among  sectional  organizations. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years,  and  is  to-day,  a  loud  call  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  be 
revised  to  meet  present  needs;  not  because  this  report  was  not  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  but  because  the  15  years  intervening  have 
brought  changed  conditions.  It  is  desirable,  say  these  many  voices, 
that  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  and  the  National 
Education  Association  should  at  an  early  date  give  their  attention 
to  the  matter. 

This  study  contemplates  the  presentation  of  a  brief  for  the  modern 
languages  as  a  prominent  branch  of  our  educational  curriculum  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  body  of  literature  both  on  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  on  the 
theory  of  teaching  them,  brought  together  here  for  the  first  time, 
should  demonstrate  as  never  before  what  modern  language  instruction 
has  meant  and  now  means  to  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
study  should  demonstrate  also  that  there  is  sufficient  material  for 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  stand 
on  a  par  with  the  teachers  of  other  branches  in  the  curriculum. 

The  importance  of  the  modern  languages  in  our  modern  education 
has  been,  and  is,  often  underestimated.  Latin  and  Greek  have  in 
the  past  played  a  most  important  part  in  our  educational  scheme, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  never  fall  into  desuetude. 
But  we  must  recognize  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  youth  study  either  of  the  classic  languages.  Unless 
the  part  formerly  played  by  Latin  and  Greek — namely,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  learner  to  another  great  civilization — is  taken  over 
by  some  other  branch  of  the  curriculum,  there  must  occur  a  woeful 
breach  in  our  training. 

The  study  of  the  modern  languages  constitutes  the  new  humanism. 
In  them  is  incorporated  the  culture  of  the  race  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Moreover,  the  modern  civilization,  standing  as  it 
does  so  much  nearer  to  the  learner  than  the  classical  civilizations, 
is  the  more  important  to  him,  and  he  is  better  able  to  imbibe  it,  a  fact 
which  has  redounded  powerfully  to  our  culture  and  civilization 
within  the  last  century,  and  is  destined,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
to  do  so  increasingly  in  the  future. 

C.  H.  H. 

Miami  University,  April  15,  1912. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FIRST  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

French  was  first  taught  in  America  by  Catholic  missionaries  to 
the  Indians.  The  first  French  mission  was  begun  on  Boon  Island, 
Me.,  in  1608.  Another  was  founded  in  1611,  by  Jesuits,  among  the 
^licmacs  in  Nova  Scotia  and  among  the  Abnakis  on  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

In  1615  four  friars  of  the  Kecollect  order  came  to  Canada.  They 
were  later  reenforced  by  others.  In  1618  Pope  Paul  IV  gave  to  the 
order  the  charge  of  missions  in  Canada.  In  1620  they  founded  a 
seminary,  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians 
on  the  St.  Charles,  and  even  sent  an  Indian  youth  to  be  educated  in 
France. 

The  Jesuits  were  now  invited  to  aid  in  Christianizing  Canada. 
They  came  vdth  men  and  money  from  France  in  1625.  With  Quebec 
as  a  starting  point,  they  embarked  on  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  missionar}^  work  of  the  western  world.  Within  60  years 
they  extended  their  missions  throughout  eastern  Canada,  along  the 
Great  Lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  and  Erie — and  down  the  Mssissippi 
almost  to  the  Gulf. 

In  1633  Pope  Urban  VIII  gave  entire  charge  of  this  work  to  the 
order  of  Jesuits.  As  the  country  developed  and  attracted  increasing 
numbers  of  Europeans,  several  seminaries  were  founded  for  the 
instruction  of  youths,  while  the  first  female  seminary  in  America 
was  founded  in  connection  with  the  Ursuline  convent.  New  Orleans, 
in  1639. 

In  1645  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius  was  founded  at  Montreal, 
and  in  1682  the  Little  Seminary  at  Quebec  was  called  into  being. 
In  1728  the  Jesuits  founded  a  college  in  Montreal,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Charon  friars  began  to  establish  rural  schools  in  the  region 
about  Montreal.  They  were  seconded  in  this  work  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  the  Christian  Schools  in  1737. 
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While  French  missionaries  may  be  found  throughout  all  the 
French  territory"  in  the  North  and  West,  as,  for  instance,  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  ^lichigan,  the  most  noteworthy  spot  educationally  is  in 
the  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centur}". 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  school  for  the^ 
instruction  of  youths,  Indian  as  well  as  white,  was  founded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Jesuit  college  of  priests  at  Kaskaskia  and  liberally 
endowed  from  Europe. 

At  Cahokia  there  was  a  French  school,  conducted  by  Sulpitian 
monks,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  schools 
seem  to  have  done  work  in  element ar}"  and  secondary  branches, 
and  to  have  done  very  good  work,  at  the  time  when  the  French 
Fort  Chartres  in  the  same  region  was  known  as  ‘The  center  of  life 
and  fashion  in  the  West.’’ 

In  Louisiana  French  was  first  taught  by  the  Ursuline  nuns,  who 
arrived  from  Rouen,  France,  in  1727,  under  charter  wdth  The  Com- 
party  of  the  Indies  to  take  care  of  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans  and 
to  educate  young  girls. 

The  convent  school  which  they  undertook  upon  their  arrival  soon 
achieved  a  great  reputation  for  efficiency  in  the  territor}^,  which  it 
has  retained  until  to-day.  The  nuns  were  especially  noted  for  their 
excellent  instruction  in  English  and  French,  which  they  taught  not 
only  “by  theory  but  in  practice,  the  pupils  being  required  to  con¬ 
verse  daily  in  both  languages.” 

With  the  Ursulines  came  two  Jesuit  fathers,  who  undertook  mis¬ 
sions  among  the  Indians  in  the  territory. 

The  state  of  education  for  boys  was  very  deplorable.  What  few 
schools  there  were  were  cared  for  by  monks.  However,  by  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  schools  for  children  of  both 
sexes  had  sprung  up,  eight  of  which  were  in  the  territor}^.  They 
taught  principally  reading  and  writing  French,  and  had  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  400  children  previous  to  1788. 

This  sort  of  school  was  continued  until  the  country  was  ceded 
back  to  France,  after  having  been  under  Spanish  rule  for  40  years, 
and  until  Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 

The  proposition  of  William  Claibourne,  the  first  United  States 
governor  of  the  Territory,  for  a  system  of  public  schools  (1806)  came 
to  naught.  The  country  was  not  advanced  enough  to  take  up  with 
this  modern  idea. 

However,  the  Government  made  provision  for  parish  academies, 
which  it  put  into  operation  about  1811.  All  of  these,  without  doubt, 
gave  instruction  in  French,  as  did  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  private 
academies! 


J  Fay,  History  of  education  in  Louisiana,  pp.  56-57. 
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The  custom  of  having  governesses  in  the  families  of  the  rich,  and 
the  considerable  numbers  of  private  schools/  tended  to  keep  up  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  French  language  and  customs. 

The  State  Seminary  of  Learning,  at  Alexandria,  planned  in  1847 
but  not  opened  until  1860,  had  French  in  its  curriculum,^  as  well  as 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans. 

Other  famous  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  are  the  academies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded  in  1818  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  then  known  as  Upper  Louisiana;  at  Grand  Couteau, 
La.,  in  1821;  one  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  in  Louisiana  in  1825; 
one  at  Nachitoches  in  1847;  and  one  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1851. 

Private  schools  for  girls  also  have  always  had  a  great  vogue  in 
Louisiana,  in  which  as  a  rule  French  has  been  the  modern  foreign 
language  taught. 

In  1811  the  College  of  Orleans,  in  New  Orleans,  was  established. 
In  this  institution,  which  after  a  few  years  was  reduced  to  an  academy, 
French  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  school  was 
not  large — in  1823  its  students  numbered  only  79 — but  it  sent  forth 
some  of  the  best  men  of  Louisiana.  It  was  discontinued  in  1826, 
evidently  because  of  friction  between  the  French  and  the  Americans, 
the  school  being  too  French  in  spirit  to  suit  the  latter.  In  the  place 
of  the  College  of  Orleans  a  central  and  two  primary  public  schools 
were  instituted,  which  were  less  French  in  spirit  but  which  included 
French  among  the  branches  taught. 

The  rival  of  the  College  of  Orleans,  and  the  one  vrhich  no  doubt 
had  delivered  the  death  blow  to  the  old  college,  was  the  College  of 
Louisiana,  established  in  1825  and  opened  in  1826  in  Jackson,  East 
Feliciana  Parish.  However,  French  was  also  taught  in  the  new 
school,^  a  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  being  employed  from  the 
first. 

The  College  of  Jefferson,  which  superseded  the  above  College  of 
Louisiana  in  1831,  continued  to  teach  French,  as  did  also  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Baton  Rouge,  founded  in  1820. 

It  is  but  natural  that  all  the  institutions  of  secondary  and  higher 
learning  founded  since  that  day  should  teach  French,  as  they  do, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  modern  foreign  language. 

In  Alabama,  where  the  French  held  sway  since  1702,  conditions 
were  the  same  as  in  Louisiana  at  the  time — i.  e.,  there  were  no 
schools  except  the  parish  school  conducted  by  the  cure. 

FRENCH  IN  MICHIGAN. 

When  Michigan  was  settled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  French  from  Canada,  schools  were  practically 
unknown.  Even  after  the  Americans  had  taken  possession  in  1796, 


1  Fay,  History  of  Education  in  Louisiana,  p.  40. 


2  Ibid.,p.  76. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  46-47. 
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schools  were  slow  to  appear.  \Miat  schools  there  were  had  been 
cared  for  b}"  Catholic  monks  and  priests. 

Detroit  was  a  French  village  where  the  town  crier  performed  the 
function  of  the  newspaper  of  to-day.^  The  first  English  newspaper 
in  ^lichigan  appeared  in  1817,  but  a  few  sporadic  French  papers 
were  published  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  century. 

The  rich  French  occasionally  sent  their  youth  to  Quebec  or  Mon¬ 
treal  for  an  education,  while  early  American  settlers  sent  their  boys 
and  girls  back  East  for  the  same  purpose.  Michigan  had  the  stamp 
of  French  nationahty  markedly  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

There  were  a  few  scattered  church  schools  before  Father  Richard, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  established  a  ladies’  academy  in  Detroit 
in  1804.  The  free  common-school  system  was  introduced  late  in  the 
State.  The  French  sentiment  had  had  time  to  die  out,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  provision  whatsoever  for  French  instruction, 
such,  for  instance,  as  we  find  in  the  common  schools  of  Louisiana. 

However,  the  branch  schools  of  the  University  of  Mchigan,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  act  of  1817  {an  act  to  establish  the  Catholepistemiad  or 
University  of  Michigania)  but  not  realized  for  two  decades,  embraced 
French  in  their  curricula. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


FRENCH  IN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES 

AND  LATER. 

French  was  taught  early  in  private  schools  in  the  Colonies.  Thomas 
Jefferson  learned  French  in  the  fifties  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Douglass.  In  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia, 
later  named  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  in  1749  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  French  was  taught  as  an  extramural  study,  or 
by  private  lessons  in  the  school  until  1754,  when  William  Creamer 
was  made  professor  of  French  and  German.  In  1766  Paul  Fooks 
was  made  professor  of  French  and  Spanish.  Franklin  had  planned 
for  teaching  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German. 

The  Wilmington  Academy,  Delaware,  in  1786  made  the  following 
announcement:  “The  French  language  will  be  taught  by  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  academy,  if  parents  or  guardians  require  it.  ’’  ^ 

In  1790  “The  Boarding  School  in  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Young  Misses’’  includes  the  following  in  its  announcement: 

As  many  parents  and  guardians  have  signified  their  desire  that  their  children  might 
also  be  taught  the  French  language,  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  inform  them  that  a 
lady,  well  versed  in  this  language,  has  arrived  from  Europe  with  the  intention  to  give 
lessons  in  the  same.  As  the  maintenance  of  said  lady,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  her 
voyage  and  journey  from  Europe,  will  fall  upon  the  school,  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
deemed  unreasonable  that  an  extra  charge  of  five  Spanish  dollars  per  annum  should 
be  made  for  instruction  in  French. ^ 

In  New  England  the  early  academies  also  taught  French  ^  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  certain  it  is  that  after  1830  it  became  typical 
to  offer  instruction  in  this  subject  even  if  only  as  an  incidental  study 
to  which  was  attached  a  special  fee.^ 

There  were  several  private  schools  in  Boston  in  1792  giving,  among 
other  subjects,  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  and  French.^  Indeed, 
this  was  the  fairly  general  practice  in  schools  for  young  ladies  both 

1  Powell.  The  history  of  education  in  Delaware.  Washington,  1893,  p.  46.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ. 
Circ.  Inf.  No.  3,  1893.) 

2  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  25:  166-67. 

3  It  is  asserted  by  an  eighteenth  century  writer  that  French  was  taught  in  New  England  academies,  as,  for 
instance:  Dummers  Academy,  founded  1763,  incorporated  1782;  Phillips  Exeter,  fotmded  1778,  incorporated 
1780;  the  Academy  of  Leicester,  incorporated  1784;  the  academy  at  Hingham,  foimded  1784;  Dearborn’s 
Academy,  Boston,  1790;  the  academy  at  Marblehead,  1790;  the  academy  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  1791.  See 
Ebeling,  C.  D.  Erdbeschreibung  und  geschichte  von  Amerika.  Hamburg,  1793,  p.  302f. 

*  Cf.  the  Catalogue  of  the  ofllcers  and  students  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1832,  p.  11;  Instruction  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  to  those  who  desire  it.  See  also  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  27:  299,  on 
The  Brandon  Select  School,  Brandon,  Vt. 

5  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  24: 141.  American  annals  of  education  and  instruction,  37 :  186.  Also 
ibid.,  36: 101. 
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north  and  south,  as  we  know  from  the  correspondence  of  private 
individuals.  French,  often  taught  by  a  native  Frenchman,  is  found, 
for  instance,  in  Cotes  Classical  School,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1820, 
in  Carre  and  Sanderson’s  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  and  in  a 
number  of  schools  for  young  ladies  in  North  Carolina.  These  North 
Carolina  schools  were  celebrated  as  being  equal  to  the  best  in  America, 
and  were  attended  by  young  ladies  from  various  Southern  States. 
There  were  more  than  1,000  pupils  at  these  schools  within  a  compass 
of  40  miles  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolma  in  1816.  All  the 
useful  and  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught  in  most 
of  these  institutions.^ 

French  had  become  a  standard  study  in  girls’  schools,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  academies  for  boys  as  well. 

FRENCH  IN  THE  EARLY  WEST. 

In  the  West  French  first  came  to  be  taught  at  an  early  day  in  the 
academies  of  Kentucky,  which  State  received  its  impetus  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  Virginia.  Upward  of  30  academies  and  seminaries  were 
incorporated  in  Kentucky  between  1783  and  1798.^ 

John  Filson  proposed,  about  the  year  1783,  to  organize  a  seminary 
in  Lexington,  in  which  should  be  taught  the  ‘‘French  language,  with 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  used  in  the  academies.”  This  school, 
“Transylvania  Seminary,”  was  established  in  Danville  in  1785, 
and  was  moved  to  Lexington  in  1788.^  French  was  taught  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University  as  early  as  1799  by  a  native  Frenchman,  but  it 
was  many  years,  and  only  after  repeated  failures,  before  this  in¬ 
struction  became  permanent  and  efl5.cient. 

In  Cincinnati,  Francis  Menessier  advertised  in  The  Western  Spy 
on  September  10,  1799,  that  at  his  coffeehouse  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  Main  Street,  at  the  sign  of  Pegasus  the  had  poet  fallen  to  the 
ground,  he  would  teach  the  French  language,  and  that  his  school 
Avould  begin  the  following  Monday,  to  continue  every  evening  except 
Saturda3"s  and  Sundays. 

Soon  we  find  French  taught  also  in  the  academies  in  Ohio.  In 
1826  French  was  taught  in  the  Cincinnati  Female  College,  in  The 
Female  Boarding  School,  and  in  The  Cincinnati  Female  School,  all 
in  Cincmnati,  at  a  time  when  German  had  not  been  introduced  in 
an}"  school  in  this  region. 

As  we  shall  see  in  the  chapter  on  French  in  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties,  ^liami  University  introduced  French  in  1827,  while  Vincennes 
University  in  Indiana,  established  on  paper  in  1806,  and  opened  in 
1810,  with  “a  president  and  not  over  four  professors  for  the  instruc- 


1  North  Am.  Rev.,  Jan.,  1821,  p.  34. 

2  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  24:  253. 

3  Venable.  Beginnings  of  literary  culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  p.  163. 
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tion  of  youth  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,^’  etc.,  taught  French  from 
1810  on.  But  Dr.  Scott,  the  president  of  Vincennes  University,  had 
taught  French  in  his  private  school  in  Vincennes  since  1808.  Thus 
Vincennes  University  is  the  first  college  in  the  West,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  to  teach  French. 

The  Lancaster^  Institute  (for  young  ladies),  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
offered  French  in  1838;  Hillsboro  Female  Seminary  in  1839;  Nor¬ 
walk  Academy,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  advertised  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  in  1839,  tuition  S5  per  quarter;  the  Female  Seminary,  Nor¬ 
walk,  taught  French  about  1840,  fee  $8  for  Latin  and  French  per 
quarter;  the  Twinsburg  Institute,  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  taught  German 
and  French  as  early  as  1843.  From  these  schools  the  study  spread 
until  we  find  it  in  most  of  the  better  academies,  especially  those  for 
girls,  in  Ohio — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Salem  Academy,  South  Salem, 
Ohio;  the  Ohio  Female  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio,  1849;  and  ^Irs. 
Mason’s  Home  School  for  Girls  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  1865-1870.  In 
all  of  these  schools  it  was  an  optional  study  and,  like  music  and 
drawing,  usually  required  a  special  fee.^ 

French  in  this  early  day  enjoyed  its  greatest  popularity  in  schools 
for  girls,  where  it  was  taught  mostly  by  women.  The  influence  of  the 
study  in  the  country  generally  was  as  a  polite  accomplishment.  It 
never  competed  with  the  German  as  to  practical  results.  Since  it 
was  never  advocated  so  hotly  as  was  the  German,  it  never  raised  up 
so  many  enemies  as  did  the  latter.  (For  statistics  on  numbers  study¬ 
ing  French  in  private  schools,  see  Chapter  IV.) 

FRENCH  INFLUENCE  IN  EARLY  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  more  particularly  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  it,  the  American  Colonies  began  to  cast  about  for  some  country 
to  occupy  the  place  in  their  friendship  formerly  held  by  England; 
and  since  France,  the  traditional  enemy  of  England,  had  proven 
herself  so  friendly,  the  United  States  were  disposed  to  follow  her  and 
look  to  her  for  guidance  in  establishing  institutions. 

Some  of  the  French  patriots  who,  like  La  Fayette  and  Quesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  had  come  to  help  fight  the  English  remained  to  insure 
the  hegemony  of  French  ideas  and  ideals,  and  to  promote  friendship 
between  France  and  the  new  nation.  Many,  too,  began  now  to  come 
for  commercial  or  scientific  purposes. 

Quesnay,  who  proposed  connecting  the  United  States  with  my 
fatherland  by  new  motives  of  gratitude,  of  conformity  in  taste, 
and  of  more  close  communications  between  the  individuals  of  the 
two  countries,”  purposed  to  establish  a  “French  Academy  of  Arts 

1  In  1876  31  academies  were  reporting  to  the  State  authorities  and  161  others  were  known  to  have 
flourished  in  the  State.  A  history  of  education  in  Ohio.  Columhus,  1876.  Pp.  148. 
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and  Sciences  of  the  United  States  of  America’’  at  Richmond,  which 
was  to  have  branches  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
and  to  be  affiliated  with  similar  European  societies. 

The  project  was  never  realized,  but  Jefferson,  who  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  incorporated  some  of  the  ideas  suggested  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  which  he  founded — not  before,  however,  he  had  supported 
a  plan  to  remove  the  entire  College  of  Geneva  (Switzerland),  which 
was  French,  bodily  to  Virginia.  It  is  but  natural  that  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  movements  should  have  aroused  interest  in  the  French  language 
and  literature. 

However,  Harvard  had  made  an  attempt  to  establish  instruction 
in  French  even  before  this.  In  1735  a  Frenchman,  Langloisserie, 
was  employed  to  teach  the  French  language.  But  he  was  soon 
impeached  for  disseminating  dangerous  ideas  in  religion  ^  and  was 
dropped  from  the  faculty. 

In  1780  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Boston  on  French  models.  An  instructor  in  French  was 
engaged  to  teach  here,  and  this  instruction  was  given  until  1800, 
when  it  was  suspended  in  favor  of  private,  or  extramural,”  instruc¬ 
tion. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Jefferson’s  alma  mater,  next  founded  a 
professorship  of  modern  languages  in  1779-80.  Thus  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  French  language  and  literature  continued  to  grow, 
the  instruction  spreading  also  to  the  public  high  schools  and,  sporad¬ 
ically,  to  the  elementary  schools.  Indeed,  the  French  influence  in 
American  education  was  once  so  powerful,  especially  in  the  Carolinas 
and  Virginia,  as  to  color  not  only  the  educational  system,  but  the 
social  and  home  life  as  well.  However,  this  influence  was  destined 
to  decline.  •  In  the  second,  but  more  especially  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  it  almost  entirely  replaced  by  the 
German  influence.  What  French  influence  has  endured  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  to  be  found  in  our  high  schools,  girls’  seminaries, 
and  certain  departments  of  our  scientific  schools. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FRENCH  IN  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Very  probably  the  vicissitudes  experienced  by  modern  language 
teaching,  and  the  long  duration  of  time  in  which  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  were  on  trial  before  they  received  a  full  welcome  into  the 
college  curriculum,  have  never  been  adequately  recognized.  The 
very  dates  are  eloquent  of  tedious  delay.  As  early  as  1735  Harvard, 
the  oldest  of  our  great  universities  of  the  present,  taught  French,  but 
for  the  next  45  years  it  did  so  only  intermittently.  It  was  not  till 
the  eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  marked  interest  in 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  languages  in  American  colleges  was 
manifested. 

Even  when  they  were  established  as  a  recognized  part  of  the 
college  course,  the  instructors  had  to  wait  as  long  to  see  their  sub¬ 
jects  raised  from  tutorial  to  professorial  rank  as  their  predecessors 
had  waited  to  see  it  advanced  from  an  extra-mural  studv  to  an 
mtegral  part  of  the  curriculum.  Amlierst  was  the  first  institution 
of  learning  in  America  to  introduce  a  thoroughgoing  modern  lan¬ 
guage  course,  instruction  in  French  and  German  there  dating  from 
1824,  and  in  Spanish  from  1827.  Nevertheless,  even  at  Amlierst, 
there  was  no  professorship  of  the  Romance  languages  till  1864.  Again, 
the  comparatively  recent  admission  of  the  modern  languages  to  fuU 
recognition  as  a  branch  of  scholarship  worthy  of  special  work  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Yale  University  did  not  organize  a 
course  in  the  Romance  languages  and  literature  leading  to  the  doctor¬ 
ate  of  philosophy  till  1892. 

In  all  this  slow  movement  of  the  modern  languages  into  the  coUege 
curriculum,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  although  the  first  serious 
introduction  of  French  preceded  that  of  German  by  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  former  language  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  new  comer, 
once  the  German  had  secured  a  foothold. 

To  Thomas  Jefferson  belongs  the  honor  of  giving  modern  language 
teaching  its  first  considerable  impetus.  At  his  suggestion,  in  1779- 
80,  William  and  Mary  established  a  professorship  of  modern  languages, 
thereby  becoming  the  first  American  college  so  to  do.  At  the  time, 
Jefferson,  who  was  an  alumnus,  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  college. 
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TTe  know  that  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  modern 
studies  in  America.  Of  the  changes  at  William  and  Mary,  he  writes: 

On  the  first  of  June,  1779,  I  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
retired  from  the  legislature.  Being  elected  also  one  of  the  visitors  of  'William  and 
Mar}'  College,  a  self-electing  body,  I  effected,  during  my  residence  in  'Williamsburg 
that  year,  a  change  in  the  organization  of  that  institution,  by  abolishing  the  grammar 
school  and  two  professorships  of  divinity  and  oriental  languages  and  substituting  a 
professorship  of  law  and  police,  one  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  chemistry,  and  one 
of  the  modem  languages.^ 

Owing  possibly  to  the  patronage  of  distinguished  men  like  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Franklm,  modern  languages  soon  became  a  point  of  educa¬ 
tional  interest.  In  1780  French  for  the  first  time  became  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction  at  Harvard,  which  two  3"ears  later  even  allowed 
its  substitution  for  freshmen  and  sophomore  Hebrew.  In  1784 
Columbia’s  first  professor  of  French  was  appointed  and  the  first 
French  grammar — that  of  John  !Mary — was  issued  at  Boston.  In 
this  same  year,  also.  Brown  University — then,  and  until  1804,  kno'svn 
as  Rhode  Island  College — solicited  the  aid  of  Louis  XVI  of  France 
to  procure  for  it  a  professor  of  French.  The  memorial  ran  thus: 

Ignorant  of  the  French  language,  and  separated  as  we  were  by  more  than  mere 
distance  of  countries,  we  too  readily  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  English — preju¬ 
dices  which  we  have  renounced  since  we  have  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  T^rave  army 
of  France,  who  actually  inhabited  this  college  edifice;  since  which  time  our  youth 
seek  with  avidity  whatever  can  give  them  information  respecting  the  character, 
genius,  and  influence  of  a  people  they  have  such  reason  to  admire — a  nation  so  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  for  polished  humanity. 

To  satisfy  this  laudable  thirst  of  knowledge,  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  encourage 
and  diffuse  the  French  lan^age  and  that  not  merely  as  the  principal  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  intercomse  with  our  brethren  of  France  more  easy  and  beneficial,  but  also 
for  spreadmg  far  and  wide  the  history  of  the  so  celebrated  race  of  kings,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  poets,  and  benefactors  of  mankind  which  France  has  produced.^ 

The  communication  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Jefferson  for  forward¬ 
ing,  but  notwithstanding  that  statesman’s  marked  friendliness  to 
aU  movements  intended  to  establish  the  modern  languages  in  the 
colleges,  he  considered  it  useless  to  send  on  the  document,  and  it 
never  reached  the  monarch.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  displayed  only  six  years  previously  by  the  Yale 
corporation,  which  voted  to  decline  the  offer  of  an  endowment  for  a 
professorship  in  French  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  French 
library  that  had  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Silas  Deane,  1858. 

1  Adams,  n.  B.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  .  .  .  Washington,  1887,  p.  39.  A  contribution  to 
the  history  of  higher  education,  with  suggestions  for  its  national  promotion.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Circ. 
Inf.  No.  1, 1887.) 

2  Cf.  Guild,  R.  A.  Early  historj'  of  Brown  University,  including  the  life,  times,  and  correspondence  of 

Manning.  Providence,  1897.  ^ 

Cf.  also  Tolman,  W.  H.  History  of  higher  education  in  Rhode  Island.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Circ- 
Inf.  No.  1,  1894,  p.  109.) 
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The  movement  for  modern  language  teaching  in  the  colleges, 
nevertheless,  went  on  with  ever-increasing  strength.  In  1792 
Williams  accepted  French  for  entrance  as  a  substitute  for  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  next  year  William  and  Mary  made  it  requi¬ 
site  for  entrance,  while  the  University  of  North  Carolina  required 
a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  language  as  an  entrance 
requirement  from  its  very  foundation,  in  1795.  In  this  same  year, 
also,  Williams  established  its  first  professorship — a  professorship  in 
French. 

In  1799  college  instruction  in  French  crossed  the  Alleghenies, 
when  Transylvania  University,  of  Kentucky,  established  a  tutorship 
in  the  subject.  In  the  East,  also,  the  gains  continued.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  announced  that  after  February,  1802,  no 
one  would  be  graduated  without  Greek  or  French,  and  that  either 
language  would  be  accepted  for  entrance,  while  in  1804  South  Caro¬ 
lina  College  made  French  a  required  subject  in  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years. 

However,  the  modern  languages  enjoyed  only  a  few  years  of 
good  fortune  before  the  reaction  came.  This  reaction  was  not 
chronologically  simultaneous  among  all  institutions  of  the  country, 
but  after  a  period  of  trial,  of  greater  or  less  duration,  nearly  every 
institution  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  new  sub¬ 
jects  were  not  successful.  Thus,  Harvard  dropped  its  French  courses 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  did  not  resume 
them  agam  till  1816,  when  Abiel  Smith,  of  Boston,  left  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $20,000  for  the  Smith  professorship  of  French  and  Spanish 
literatures  and  languages  and  of  belles  lettres.  Yale,  and  apparently 
Columbia  also,  were  among  the  better  kno^vn  colleges  which  also 
dropped  the  modern  languages  after  a  few  years’  trial,  while  Brown, 
which  was  pleading  for  a  professor  of  French  in  1784,  actually  did 
not  install  even  an  instructor  of  modern  languages  till  1844. 

There  must  have  been  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  sudden  halt. 
The  traditionalists  objected  to  the  invasion  of  the  new  subject; 
doubtless,  also,  the  teaching  was  often  inefficient.  Local  condi¬ 
tions  likewise  may  have  been  potent.  Thus,  when  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  taught  and  required  French 
ever  since  its  foundation,  suddenl}^  dropped  the  entire  subject  in 
1817,  we  may  legitimately  suspect  that  the  measure  was  directly 
or  indirectly  due  to  a  reaction  against  the  influx  of  French  infidelity 
which  flooded  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  Voltaire, 
Paine,  and  Volney.  Again,  there  were  doubters  who,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  welcoming  the  new  subjects  as  such,  at  the  same  time  in 
whole  or  in  part  distrusted  their  susceptibility  to  classroom  treat¬ 
ment.  The  attitude  of  these  persons  is  tersely  expressed  by  President 
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Bishop,  of  Miami  University,  %vho  dropped  French  from  the  cur¬ 
riculum  after  a  trial  of  eight  years,  explaining  his  action  thus: 

I  have  no  doubts  of  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  Mr,  Eckhert  (the  teacher).  He 
did,  I  am  persuaded,  his  best,  but  he  failed  from  the  single  fact  that  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  a  modern  language  can  not  be  kept  up  with  any  class  more  than  three  or 
four  months  at  one  time.  A  single  individual  who  has  some  definite  object  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  nature  immediately  in  \dew  may  study  a  modern  language  with  vigor  till  he  is 
completely  master  of  it.  But  to  make  a  class  in  college  do  so  is,  I  believe,  both  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  a  moral  impossibility. 

President  Bishop  came  to  this  view  from  his  experience  at  Miami, 
as  well  as  at  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky”,  where  he  had  vdt- 
nessed  many  attempts  to  teach  modern  languages. 

However,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  modern  languages  would 
eventually  come  back  into  their  own.  And,  in  spite  of  all  setbacks, 
the  best  schools  of  the  country  at  large  regarded  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  as  a  recognized  study  even  as  early  as  the  first  third  of  the 
century.  The  better  schools  taught  them,  and  schools  that  could 
not  teach  them  at  least  stated  in  their  charters  that  thev  would  be 
included  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  allow.  This  statement,  for 
instance,  was  contained  in  the  charters  of  Vincennes  Universitv 
1806;  Indiana  University,  1839;  and  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

As  time  passed,  teaching  improved;  such  men  as  Ticknor,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Lowell  steadily  raised  the  prestige  of  the  profession;  the 
practical  utility  of  the  subjects  came  more  and  more  to  be  recognized, 
while  gradually  their  educative  value  was  conceded;  and  finally 
chairs  of  the  modern  languages  came  into  an  increasing  number  of 
endowments.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  eventually — though 
within  the  memor}”  of  men  still  living — the  modern  languages,  once 
unwelcomed  upstarts  in  the  college  curriculum,  attained  such  a 
standing  that  the  graduate  schools  began  organizing  the  scientific 
study  of  these  subjects  on  a  parity  with  the  other  research  studies 
leading  to  the  doctor’s  degree.  In  this  final  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  modern  language  work,  two  agencies  have  had  an  important 
part.  French  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  higher  schools  was  given 
a  considerable  impetus  by  the  founding  of  Alliance  Fran^aise  in 
1883,  a  national  organization  established  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  French  language  in  the  colonies  of  France  and  in  foreign  lands, 
as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  more  intimate  social  and  commercial 
relations  with  French  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  of  developing 
in  peaceful  ways  the  French  culture  in  all  lands. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  courses  of  instruction  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  various  countries.  Subsidies  are  given  to  schools  for  teaching 
French;  lecturers  and  literature  are  sent  out,  etc.  At  the  Cours  de 
Vacance  held  every  summer  since  1894  in  Paris  and  in  a  dozen  other 
French  cities  foreigners  and  others  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
French  are  given  thorough  training  in  the  language,  literature,  and 
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institutions  of  France.  There  were  50  students  at  the  first  session; 
in  1896  the  number  had  increased  to  326,  and  in  1910  there  was  an 
attendance  of  962,  representing  almost  all  civilized  countries.^  There 
are  very  few  Frenchmen  among  those  attending 

In  the  United  States  there  are  40  groups,  mostly  in  college  or 
university  towns,  17  of  them  with  100  to  900  members  each.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  given  annually  by  French  scholars,  who  reach  in  this 
way  many  dozens  of  American  communities. 

An  important  agency  in  the  advancement  of  modern-language 
teaching  is  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  the 
most  representative  body  of  modern-language  teachers  in  the 
United  States.  This  organization,  which  was  founded  in  1883,  pub-- 
lishes  proceedings  of  its  annual  meetings  quarterly.  It  promulgated 
the  first  official  and  authoritative  report  on  the  state  of  modern- 
language  teaching  in  America.  The  first  data  on  the  prevalence  of 
French  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  were  also  gathered  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association.  Uniform  entrance  requirements  in 
French  were  standardized  by  six  universities  in  1896. ^  These  re¬ 
quirements  are  retained  practically  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1898.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  the  association,  as  well  as  for  a  list  of  journals 
devoted  to  French,  see  Chapter  VII. 

The  following  brief  digest  contains  supplementary  information 
upon  instruction  in  French  in  institutions  of  higher  learning: 

BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY  OF  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRENCH. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

1735.  Permission  is  given  by  the  immediate  government  to  teach  French.  M.  Lang- 
loisserie,  appointed  instructor,  is  soon  dismissed  on  religious  grounds. 

1769.  On  application  Mr.  Curtis  receives  permission  to  teach  French,  upon  avowing 
himself  a  Protestant. 

1769-1780.  Three  men  are  licensed  to  teach  French. 

1780.  French  for  the  first  time  becomes  a  regular  branch  of  instruction.  Simon 
Poullin  is  the  instructor.  Course  optional;  quarterly  fee. 

1782-1797.  Albert  Gallatin  is  appointed  in  addition  to  Poullin. 

French  is  required  as  a  substitute  for  Hebrew  for  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
1784.  John  Mary,  instructor,  publishes  the  first  French  grammar  in  America  (Boston, 
140  p.). 

1816.  “Smith  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres”  established  with  $20,000,  bequeathed 
by  Abiel  Smith,  of  Boston.  Francis  Sales,  assistant,  1816. 

1819.  George  Ticknor,  professor. 

1825-1827.  Elective  plan  introduced;  under  it  modern  languages  have  larger  place. 
1830.  Modern  languages  postponed  to  sophomore  year. 

1847-48.  The  president  reports  French  to  be  a  required  study  in  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years. 

1874.  French  or  German  made  requisite  for  freshmen. 


1  Cf.  Bulletin  de  I’AUianee  Frangaise,  quarterly,  Paris.  Address:  Sec’y  de  I’AUiance  Frangaisc,  45  Rue 
de  Crenelle,  Paris. 

2  Educational  review,  1:  497  ff. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

1754.  Professor,  W.  Creamer,  French  and  German,  1754-1775.  Other  teachers:  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Paul  Fooks,  French  and  Spanish,  1766 - ;  instructor,  J.  F.  Grillet, 

1823-1829;  instructor,  A.  de  Valville,  1829-1844;  professor,  Charles  Picot, 
1846-1852;  professor,  Felix  Drouin,  1852-1856;  professor,  J.  A.  Deloutte, 
1856-57;  professor,  G.  A.  Matile,  1857-58;  professor.  Desire  Guillemet,  1861- 
1866.  The  last  five  had  the  title  of  professor,  but  were  not  members  of  the 
faculty. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  COLLEGE. 

1779-80.  The  first  professorship  of  modern  languages  established;  Charles  Bellini 
incumbent. 

1793.  French  is  made  requisite  for  entrance  to  the  college. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

1784-1787.  John  P.  Petard  served  as  professor  of  French. 

1792-1795(?).  Yillette  de  Marcellin  served  as  professor  of  French. 

1828-1856.  Professors  of  French:  Rev.  Antoine  Verren  (1828-1839)  and  Felix  G. 
Berteau  (1839-1856). 

1836.  A  grammatical  knowledge  of  French  is  required  for  entrance. 

WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

1792.  French  accepted  for  entrance  in  place  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

1795.  A  professorship  in  French — the  first  professorship  in  the  institution — is  founded. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1795.  Institution  founded.  French  taught  in  preparatory  school  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  grammar  required  for  entrance  to  the  university. 

1801.  After  February,  1802,  no  students  to  be  graduated  without  Greek  or  French. 
Either  to  be  accepted  for  entrance. 

1818.  French  dropped;  probably  a  reaction  against  French  infidelity  in  the  State. 

1875.  Work  in  modern  language  resumed. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  NEW  YOR’k. 

1797.  French  may  be  substituted  for  Greek  “in  certain  cases.” 

* 

TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY,  KENTUCKY. 

1799.  A  tutor  in  French  is  appointed. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

1804.  French  required  in  sophomore  and  junior  years.  Instructor,  1804-1806;  pro¬ 
fessor,  Paul  H.  Perrault,  1806-1811;  tutor,  1807-1818;  vacancy,  1819-1828; 
instructor,  1829-. 
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PRIXCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


1806.  Various  instructors,  1806-1830. 

1829.  At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  held  September  26  S.  J.  Bayard  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  resolution:  Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  will  esteem  himself  pledged  to  provide,  if  he  can,  at  least  ten  dollars 
to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  to  be  applied  to 
the  endowment  o?  a  professorship  of  the  living  languages  in  Nassau  Hall.  ” 
Although  the  sum  thus  realized  was  small,  this  action  of  the  association  had 
no  slight  influence  in  effecting  the  arrangement  made  in  1829  to  introduce 
the  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  college  course,  an  arrangement  which,  with  modifications,  has  been 
continued  ever  since. 

Early  teachers  at  Princeton. — Louis  Hargous,  professor  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  1830-1836;  Benedict  Jaeger,  professor  of  German  and  Italian,  1832-1836 
(1836-1841,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  lecturer  on  zoology);  A.  Cor¬ 
don  de  Sandrans,  teacher  of  modem  languages,  1842-1849;  Mr.  Perrin,  teacher 
of  modern  languages,  1849-1852;  Edward  Du  Buque,  teacher  of  French, 
1852-53;  Isador  Loewenthal,  teacher  of  German  and  French,  1852-1854. 


VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY. 

1810.  French  introduced. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE. 

1814.  Claudius  Berard,  A.  M.,  professor  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German, 
1814-1816;  vacancy  until  1824;  professor,  Louis  Mayer,  S.  T.  D.,  1825-26. 


BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

1820.  French  taught  by  a  native  Frenchman. 

1825-1854.  A  professorship  in  modern  languages,  especially  French  and  Spanish,  for 
junioi-s  and  seniors,  is  founded.  Joseph  Hale  Abbott  appointed  temporarily. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  professor,  1829-1835;  Daniel  Baynes  Goodwin,  1835- 
1854. 

AMHERST  COLLEGE. 


1824.  Instruction  in  French  and  German  is  offered  “to  such  as  wish  it,  for  a  reasonable 
compensation.  ” 

1827.  A  new  course,  parallel  to  the  classical,  requiring  French  the  first  two  years. 
Modern  language  optional  in  senior  year.  1829-1831,  French  curtailed  to 
third  term  of  sophomore  and  first  and  second  terms  of  junior  years. 

1832.  College  drops  all  modern  language  except  one  term  of  French  (junior  year). 

1834.  This  one  term  of  French  required  in  sophomore  year. 

1835.  Subject  moved  to  freshman  year. 

1836.  Subject  moved  back  to  sophomore  year. 

1846-47.  German  made  optional  with  the  French. 

1858-59.  German  or  French  required  in  two  additional  terms  (junior  year). 

1866.  The  modern  language  requirement  is  changed  to  two  terms  in  sophomore  and 

one  term  in  junior  year,  and  made  optional  in  one  additional  term  in  junior 
year. 

1867.  Additional  term  of  French  required  (freshman). 

1868.  Four  terms  of  French,  two  terms  of  German,  and  one  term  of  Italian  required, 

and  two  terms  more  of  modern  language  are  optional. 

1872.  French  dropped  in  freshman  year. 

1876.  French  in  second  term  of  sophomore  year  made  optional. 
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1878.  Requirement  curtailed  to  two  terms  of  French,  with  three  terms  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  optional. 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  at  Amherst  to  1850. — Moller,  1827-28;  Rovel, 
two  years;  Hebard,  one  year;  Deloutte,  one  year;  various  tutors,  five  years; 
Manget,  two  years;  Prohon,  two  years;  Coleman,  first  instructor  in  German, 
one  year;  Ayres,  one  year;  Green,  one  year. 

1864.  William  L.  Montague  appointed  professor  of  Romance  languages. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

1825.  Jefferson  obtains  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  modem  languages  at 
the  foundation  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Georg  Blaettermann,  a  native  Ger¬ 
man,  appointed  professor  of  German  and  French.  He  taught  also  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  comparative  philology.  He  was  dismissed  in  1840. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

1825-1832.  French  is  included  (optional,  third  term  junior  year)  at  expense  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

1834.  French  reinstated. 

1845.  Second  senior  term  assigned  as  additional  period  for  modern  language  electives. 
1864.  Street  professorship  of  modem  languages  established. 

1867.  French  becomes  a  required  study  for  first  term  of  sophomore  year  and  (1868) 
for  last  term  of  freshman  year. 

1875.  French  becomes  optional  with  German  and  is  moved  to  second  and  third  terms 

of  junior  year. 

1876.  Limited  elective  system  for  juniors  and  seniors  adopted;  French  included. 

1885.  French  or  German  required  for  entrance;  also  prescribed  for  sophomores  and 

(1887)  for  freshmen  as  well.^ 

1892.  Scientific  study  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures,  leading  to  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  is  organized. 

Teachers  of  modern  languages  at  Yale. — M.  Charles  Roux,  French  and 
Spanish,  1826;  Francois  Turner,  French  (also  Spanish,  1834—1849);  Luigi 
Roberti,  Italian,  1842  (also  1847-1856);  Guiseppe  Artoni,  Italian,  1845-1847; 
Edward  Benton  Coe,  first  Street  professor  of  modem  languages,  1867-1879; 
C.  L.  Speranza,  Italian,  1879-1882;  William  Ireland  Knapp,  Street  pro¬ 
fessor,  1879-1892;  George  Bendelari,  modern  languages,  1882-1888;  Eugene 
Bergeron,  French,  1888-1892;  Jacques  Luquiens,  1892-1900. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

1827-1830.  Robert  W.  Schenck  taught  French. 

1835.  French  discontinued. 

1841.  French  resumed;  the  teaching  is  sporadic  and  ineffectual,  in  part  extramural. 
1885.  First  professor  of  modern  languages  appointed. 

Note. — By  the  year  1832  the  following  institutions  have  professors  of 
French:  Middlebury  College,  Vermont;  University  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Wesleyan  University;  Hartford  College,  Connecticut;  La  Grange  Methodist 
College,  Georgia;  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.;  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama;  University  of  Georgia;  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.;  Geneva  College, 
New  York. 

1  Now  (1912)  French  and  German  are  among  the  12  subjects  ofEered  sophomores  and  among  the  8 
offered  freshmen. 
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RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

1841.  Professor,  T,  L.  Hombral,  1841-42. 

1842-1846.  Professor,  P.  I.  G.  Hodenpyl. 

CIXCINNATI  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE. 

1842.  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  offered  as  electives. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

1844.  First  instructor  in  modem  languages  appointed — Robinson  Potter  Dunn,  French, 
1844-1846. 

1860.  Separate  instructors  for  French  and  German. 

1876.  Alonzo  Williams  first  professor  of  modern  languages. 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

1853.  Professorship  of  modem  languages  established.  French  required  two  terms 
and  optional  two  terms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FRENCH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  AND  IN  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  introduction  of  French  in  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  East  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
paved  the  way  for  French  into  the  high  schools.  Even  as  far  west 
as  California  the  school  law  under  which  the  high  schools  of  the  State 
were  established  in  1851  required  these  to  teach  French  and  Spanish. 

After  the  fifties  the  growth  of  French  as  a  high-school  study  was 
rapid.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  began  col¬ 
lecting  statistics  on  the  prevalence  of  French  in  the  high  schools  in 
1886-87,  and  from  that  year  on  lists  of  schools  offering  French,  and 
divers  data  on  the  subject,  appear  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commissioner. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  percentage  of  students  studying 
French  in  the  various  kinds  of  secondary  schools.  In  1886-87 
11  per  cent  of  the  students  in  public  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  studied  French;  in  public  secondary  schools,  partly  supported 
by  the  State,  3  per  cent;  in  private  secondary  schools  for  girls,  24 
per  cent;  in  private  secondary  schools  for  boys,  15  per  cent;  in  private 
secondary  schools  for  both  sexes,  4  per  cent.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  for  the  year  was  181,116,  of  whom 
9  per  cent,  or  17,121,  studied  French.^ 

For  the  five  geographical  divisions  of  States  the  percentage  of 
students  studying  French  in  1886-87  was  as  follows:  North  Atlantic, 
18f  per  cent;  South  Atlantic,  ll-J-  per  cent;  Western,  8|-  per  cent; 
South  Central,  6  per  cent;  North  Central,  5f  per  cent.^ 

In  1887-88,  of  the  62,261  students  in  private  secondary  schools, 
10.03  per  cent  studied  French;^  the  highest  per  cent,  30.63,  being 
found  in  the  private  schools  for  girls;  the  next  highest,  16.17  per  cent, 
in  private  schools  for  boys;  while  only  5.6  per  cent  are  found  studying 
French  in  private  schools  for  both  sexes.  In  the  public  high  schools 
an  average  of  7.71  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  (64,584)  studied 
French  in  1887-88.^ 


1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1886-87,  p.  512  fl. 

2  These  percentages  may  be  taken  to  he  too  low, because  of  the  ‘'not  distributed”  column  in  the  Rep. 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1886-87,  pp.  515-16.  Interesting  figures  on  the  time  allotted  to  French 
in  secondary  schools  may  be  found  in  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1887-88,  pp.  486-489,  491-493, 
505. 

8  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1887-88,  p.  482. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  490. 
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For  the  years  1886  to  1906  the  percentage  of  students  studying 
French  in  secondary  schools  was  as  follows:^ 


1886-87 . 

Per  cent. 
.  9. 00 

1893-94 . 

Per  cent. 

.  10.31 

1900-1901 _ 

Per  cent. 

.  10.75 

1887-88 . 

: .  9.  37 

1894-95 . 

.  9. 77 

1901-2 . 

.  11.13 

1888-89 . 

_ No  data. 

1895-96 . 

.  10.  13 

1902-3 . 

.  10.91 

1889-90 . 

.  9. 41 

1896-97 . 

.  9. 98 

1903-4 . 

.  11.  15 

1890-91 . 

.  9. 06 

1897-98 . 

.  10.48 

1904-5 . 

.  11.40 

1891-92 . 

.  8.-59 

1898-99 . 

.  10.68 

1905-6 . 

.  11.12 

1892-93 . 

.  9. 94 

1899-1900 _ 

.  10.43 

In  1904-5  there  were  62,120  students  of  French  in  public  high 
schools  in  the  United  States,  over  72  per  cent  of  whom  were  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  while  in  private  secondary  schools  there  were 
27,657  pupils  studying  French,  of  whom  over  63  per  cent  were  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States.^ 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  give  73,161  stu¬ 
dents  of  French  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
22,510  in  private  secondary  schools.^ 

In  1894,  of  80  public  high  schools  distributed  throughout  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States,  40  per  cent  offered  a  two  years^ 
course,  32  per  cent  offered  a  three  years’  course,  and  28  per  cent  a 
four  years’  course  in  French.  And  a  decade  later,  in  1904,  out  of  160 
public  high  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  40 
per  cent  offered  a  two  years’  course,  40  per  cent  a  three  years’ 
course,  and  20  per  cent  a  four  years’  course  in  French.^ 

Data  collected  in  1910  show  that  of  50  high  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  72  per  cent  offer  French,  30  per  cent 
have  two-year  courses,  18  per  cent  have  three-year  courses,  and 
24  per  cent  have  four-year  courses.®  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  are:  Grammar,  reading,  and  composition,  14;  grammar, 
translation,  and  composition,  8 ;  direct,  3 ;  grammar  and  translation, 
3;  grammar  and  reading,  2. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1893  recommended  tiiree  years  of  German  or  French  for  the  classical 
and  Latin  scientific  courses,  and  four  yeai’s  of  French  and  three  of 
German,  or  vice  versa,  for  the  modern  language  course,  and  four  years 
of  Latin,  German,  or  French  in  the  English  course  of  high  schools; 
and  this  may  be  taken  roughly  to  be  the  norm  observed  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  to-day.  (On  the  teaching  of  French  in  high  schools  see 
also  Chapter  VIII.) 


1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1907,  p.  1052.  For  percentages  in  private  schools 
only  and  public  high  schools  only,  see  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1907,  pp.  1050-51. 

2  Ibid.,  1905,  pp.  825, 841.  The  per  cent  for  1887-88  is  found  by  taking  the  average  of  the  per  cent  in  private 
schools  (Rep.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1887-88,  p.  482)  and  that  of  public  high  schools  (Rep.  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1887-88,  p.  490). 

3  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1910,  pp.  1135-36. 

<  School  review  (1906),  p.  254  ff. 

5  Data  collected  by  the  writer. 
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In  1910  the  proportion  of  those  studying  French  and  German  in 
New  England  secondary  schools  was  3  to  1  in  favor  of  French 
(Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1910,  p.  519).  For  statistics  on  French  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  the  Central  West  in  1910  see  Modern  Language 
Association.  Publications,  26:  LXXXIV  f. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FRENCH  IN  PUBLIC  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS. 

1832.  English  High  School,  Boston. 

1838.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

1839.  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  French  .was  dropped  in  1867. 

1845.  Newbiiryport  Female  High  School,  Mass. 

1846.  Sandusky  High  School,  Ohio. 

1848.  Massillon  High  School,  Ohio. 

1851.  Xenia  High  School,  Ohio. 

1852.  Boston  Latin  School. 

1852.  The  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers,  Boston. 

1853.  Cincinnati  High  Schools. 

1856.  Chicago  High  Schools.  French  or  German  required  in  English  course. 

1864.  St.  Louis  High  Schools.  Latin,  French,  or  German  required. 

Note. — From  this  on  the  study  spread  rapidly,  and  by  1869  was  found  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  following  cities:  Springfield,  Mass.;  New  Haven,  Mass.;  The  Free 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Female  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Male  High  School, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Baltimore;  Cambridge;  Dubuque;  Hartford;  Lewiston,  Me.;  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J.;  Newark;  Niles,  Mich.;  Portland,  Me.;  Providence;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  course  is  in  general  two  years,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  study  is  elective. 
FRENCH  IN  PUBLIC  AND  IN  PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  great  number  of  French  people  came  under  our  flag  with  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803.  With  them  came  the  question  of 
French  in  the  public  schools;  with  them  came  also  the  French 
parochial  schools,  of  which  more  later.  French  was  the  language  of 
the  schools  for  many  years  before  the  Civil  War  in  the  first  munici¬ 
pality  in  New  Orleans  and  in  many  schools  of  the  parishes  of  southern 
Louisiana.  However,  the  war  and  the  years  of  reconstruction  did 
away  with  that  quite  completely.  But  efforts  to  have  instruction 
in  French  put  back  into  the  public  elementary  schools  were  success¬ 
ful  in  so  far  at  least  as  to  have  it  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  State  in  1879. 

The  provision  regulating  the  instruction  in  French  in  Louisiana  as 
found  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  reads  in  part: 

The  general  exercises  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English 
language  and  the  elementary  branches  taught  therein  *  *  *  and  it  is  provided 
that  the  elementary  branches  may  also  be  taught  in  the  French  language  in  those 
parishes  in  the  State,  or  localities  in  said  parishes,  where  the  French  language  pre¬ 
dominates,  if  no  added  expense  is  incurred. 


FRENCH  IN  SECONDARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
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This  was  reenacted  in  the  statutes  of  1906,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  212.  In  addition  to  these,  such  other  branches  shall  be  taught  as  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  parish  school  boards  may  require:  Provided,  That  these 
elementary  branches  may  also  be  taught  in  the  French  language  in  those  localities 
where  the  French  language  is  spoken;  but  no  additional  expense  shall  be  incurred 
for  this  cause. 

This  is  the  only  regulation  of  the  sort  in  the  United  States,  except 
that  there  is  a  similar  paragraph  in  the  school  law  of  Marne  which 
provides  that  ‘‘ancient  and  modern  foreign  languages  can  not  be 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State  fund,  unless  the  school  in  which 
they  are  taught  was  established  before  March  8,  1880.’’ 

Notvdthstandmg  this  legislative  sanction,  there  is  no  instruction 
in  French  to-day  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
except  in  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  taught  after  school  hours  in  15 
public  elementary  schools,  to  about  1,000  pupils.  The  expectation  is 
that  within  another  year^  2,000  pupils  will  be  under  this  instruction. 

This  work  is  prosecuted  by  the  V  Alliance  Franco-Louisianaise, 
founded  in  1908  for  this  express  purpose.  The  society  receives  an 
annual  subsidy  for  this  work  from  the  French  Government  through 
the  Alliance  Fran^aise. 

Outside  of  Louisiana,  New  York  and  Boston  stand  alone  in  the 
matter  of  French  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  the  seventies  of  the 
past  century  French  was  made  optional  with  German  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grades  in  New  York  City.  In  1873  there  were 
1,609  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes.  In  Boston  French  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  nineties,  but  was  discontinued 
after  a  few  years,  owing  mostly  to  a  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

In  the  Boston  Latin  grammar  school  French  was  taught  in  1852, 
and  had  been  for  years.  In  San  Francisco  French  was  taught  in 
1889  in  the  elementary  classes  of  the  four  “cosmopolitan  schools.”  ^ 

To-day  French  is  taught,  excepting  New  Orleans  as  noticed  above, 
in  the  public  elementary  schools  only  in  New  York  City,  where  it  is 
elective  with  German  and  Spanish  in  the  8  A  and  8  B  grades.  But 
French  is  not  taught  in  all  the  schools.  “The  study — French,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  Spanish — to  be  pursued  in  any  one  school  shall  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  superintendents.”^ 

The  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  1894 
contains  one  year  of  foreign  language  (Latin,  French,  or  German) — 
five  recitations  per  week — in  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

1  From  1911. 

2  Cf.  on  this  question  in  California:  Priestley,  H.  I.  Which  language  for  the  grades?  Sierra  educa¬ 
tional  news,  7:32-36  (1911). 

3  Course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1907.  p.  34. 
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made  a  similar  recommendation  as  early  as  1868,  and  that  he  included 
Spanish  in  his  options.^ 

However,  the  foreign  language  in  the  grades  is  not  making  much 
headway.  In  spite  of  vigorous  agitation  for  it,  extending  over 
many  years,  it  seems  not  to  be  wanted,  excepting  German. 

FRENCH  SCHOOLS  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  WHICH  TEACH  FRENCH 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

French  schools,  except  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  I,  are  found  only 
sporadically  outside  of  Louisiana.  The  most  noteworthy — and 
these  did  not  devote  themselves  entirely  to  French — were:  The 
English-French  and  Music  School,  in  Philadelphia,  a  nonsectarian 
school,  founded  in  1818,  and  totaling  an  attendance  of  73  in  1889; 
the  French  Home  School,  of  the  same  city,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
institution,  founded  in  1881,  and  showing  an  enrollment  of  21  in 
1889;  and  the  French  and  English  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  established  1867,  with  an  average  attendance  of  21, 
ranging  from  7  to  17  years  of  age.^ 

In  New  Orleans  there  are  a  half  dozen  private  schools,  such  as  the 
Guillot  Institute  for  Girls,  which  give  excellent  instruction  in  French. 
L’  Union  Frangaise  cpnducts  a  school  for  girls  which  has  180  pupils 
and  La  Societe  du  Quatorze  Juillet  has  a  French  school  for  boys  with 
about  100  pupils. 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Louisiana 
have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  French  schools,  but  instruction  in  the 
French  language  is  still  given  in  20  of  the  81  parochial  and  quasi- 
parochial  schools  in  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  diocese  of  Alexandria.  These  two 
dioceses,  which  embrace  the  entire  territory  of  the  State,  had  an 
enrollment  of  15,000  children  in  the  schools  in  1898,  which  number 
is  no  doubt  much  greater  to-day.^ 


1  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  19 : 138. 

2  The  French  Protestant  College  was  founded  at  LoweU,  Mass.,  in  1885,  with  a  view  to  educating  preach¬ 
ers,  teachers,  and  missionaries  for  the  then  large  immigration  of  French  from  Canada.  In  1894  the  college, 
having  broadened  its  scope,  changed  its  name  to  French-American  College.  To-day  it  is  called  American 
International  College.  The  work  has  become  broader  and  more  diversified  than  originally  planned,  but 
French  is  still  prominent  in  the  school. 

3  Data  supplied  by  his  Excellency  James  H.  Blenk,  the  archbishop  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
C.  Vandever,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FIRST  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN  IN  AMERICA,  AND 

THE  GERMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  EDU¬ 
CATION. 

The  first  instruction  in  the  German  language  in  America  was  given 
in  the  denominational  schools  of  early  German  colonists,  especially 
in  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  school  being  founded  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1702. 

As  soon  as  a  church  was  founded — and  that  was  prevalently  the 
first  public  enterprise — the  instruction  in  catechism  and  the  religious 
tenets  began.  The  object  was  to  enable  the  young  to  understand  the 
German  sermons,  and  to  keep  certain  ideas  before  them  in  the  home 
and  school.  The  English  language  was  often  entirely  excluded  from 
these  schools.  The  preachers  were  the  teachers.  They  were  as 
much  interested  in  this  instruction  as  were  the  parents. 

But  the  eighteenth  century  preachers  of  the  divers  sects  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  colonies  were  as  a  class  not  highly  educated,  although 
there  were  shining  exceptions,  and  the  instruction  they  gave  was 
not  of  the  highest  order.  And  as  time  passed,  the  low  salaries  did 
not  serve  to  attract  abler  men.  The  influence  of  these  schools, 
however  great  on  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls,  was  not  lasting  on 
the  status  of  education  generally.^  A  rather  adverse  estimate  of 
these  schools  is  given  by  Dr.  A.  Douai,  a  German,  a  reputable  school¬ 
man  and  educator,  a  leader  in  the  German  movement  in  the  United 
States,  who  reported  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  these  schools  in  1868  as  follows:^ 

During  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  it  is  true,  a  sufficient  number  of  able  German 
teachers  came  over  from  the  mother  country,  so  that  the  character  of  these  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  might  have  been  extensively  improved.  But  there  being  little  intelli¬ 
gence  among  these  congregations  and  their  clergy,  they  could  not  understand  the 
requirements  of  a  good  school,  and  that  able  teachers  can  not  be  expected  to  thrive 
on  so  low  salaries  as  from  $200  to  $400  a  year,  and  to  perform,  into  the  bargain,  the 
menial  work  of  sextons  and  attendants  to  their  ministers.  Thus  it  is  that  hardlv  half 

» Mr.  L.  Viereck,  a  Prussian,  in  his  monograph,  German  instruction  in  the  United  States  (In  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Report  oft  he  Commissioner  for  the  year  1900-1901,  pp.  531-708),  has  made  out  a  very 
good  case  for  these  schools.  In  his  review  of  Viereck’s  work  in  the  Educational  review,  26:194f.,  Prof. 
Grumman  has  censured  this  writer’s  viewpoint  as  being  biased.  The  work  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  United  States.  See  also  a  review 
of  the  German  original  of  this  work  (Educational  rev.,  30 :3l4fl.)  in  which  the  estimate  expressed  above  is 
confirmed. 


2  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1868,  p.  582, 
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a  dozen  of  the  several  hundred  schools  of  this  kind  ever  have  been  worthy  of  the  name 
of  schools  (among  which  two  deserve  honorable  mention — the  St.  Matthaeus  Church 
School,  in  Walker  Street,  New  York,  as  it  was  under  Director  Hardter’s  leadership, 
and  the  “Zion’s  Schule”  in  Baltimore,  since  it  came  under  Dr.  Herzog’s  care),  and 
that  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  descendants  of  Germans  now  in  the  country  have 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  the  understanding  and  use  of  their  native  language. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  although  German  educational  ideas 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system, 
and  although  the  private  German  schools  at  times  were  very  excellent, 
the  mass  of  the  German  immigrants  were  poor.  And  thus  we  find, 
especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  efforts  to  improve  the 
German  immigrants  by  the  institution  of  Anglo-German  schools. 
In  Cincinnati  ^  two  such  schools  were  founded  by  German  Protes¬ 
tants  in  1836.  They  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lane  Seminary. 

The  Public  Academy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  later 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  curriculum  of  which 
was  planned  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  first  purely  American 
school  in  which  German  and  French  were  taught.  From  1754  to 
1775  William  Creamer  was  professor  of  German  and  French  here,  and 
he  made  the  study  higlily  popular  in  the  school. 

The  first  purely  German  school  of  academic  rank  was  the  German 
Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1773,  which  flourished  until  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  Revolution.  Another  short-lived  school 
was  the  German  Institute  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  which 
a  German  professor  of  philosophy  was  employed,  ‘Gvhose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  by  means  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  ”  (1780.)^ 

Franklm  College,  now  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  was  also 
founded  by  Germans  in  1786,  with  a  view  principally  to  giving 
instruction  in  German.^  However,  this  new  project  decentralized 
the  German  forces  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  result  that  the  German 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  be  discontinued 
(1787),  while  Franklin  College  also  cast  off  its  German  tegument, 
both  schools  thus  discarding  their  intended  function  of  disseminat¬ 
ing  German  culture  and  education. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  century  brought  the  Revolution,  in  which 
the  unfortunate  Hessian  and  Brunswickian  soldier-slaves  played  a 
part.  These  poor  victims  of  tju^annical  German  princes  whose  sympa¬ 
thies — had  but  the  truth  been  known  to  the  Colonists — were  against 
monarchy  still  served  thoroughly  to  discredit  the  Germans  and  set  the 
tide  against  them  and  in  favor  of  France  and  French  ideas.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1785  Cokesbury  College,^  which  was  founded  at  Abingdon, 

1  Cf.  American  annals  of  education  and  instruction,  1836,  p.  92.  Ibid.,  1835,  p.  424,  where  the  writer  gives 
the  erroneous  impression  that  these  schools  were  maintained  by  Americans. 

2  Cf.,  on  the  early  German  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  Learned.  In  Americana-Germanica,  II,  no.  2. 

3  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  24: 150. 

i  Ibid.,  152. 
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Md.,  by  the  Methodists,  provided  for  instruction  in  French  and 
German  ‘‘when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  permit.’’ 

New  England  was  next  to  take  up  the  study  of  German.  The 
Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  founded  in  1823  by 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  was  modeled  strictly 
after  German  educational  ideals.  It  flourished  till  1839.  All  the 
students  received  instruction  in  German.  The  German  system  of 
gymnastics  was  also  introduced.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  interest 
in  German  educational  institutions  in  New  England  at  this  time. 
Cotton  Mather’s  part  in  paving  the  way  for  this  by  his  correspondence 
with  Hermann  Francke,  the  educational  reformer  of  Halle,  Germany, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  well  known. ^  Other  prominent  men 
connected  with  this  movement  are  George  Ticknor  and  Edward 
Everett,  who  had  been  students  at  Gottingen,  and  the  brothers 
Dwight,  who  conducted  a  gymnasium  on  German  models  at  New 
Haven,  1828-1831.^  The  book  most  influential  in  turning  attention 
to  Prussian  schools  was  Sarah  Austin’s  translation  of  V.  Cousins’s 
Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia.^ 

There  were  many  efforts  from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of  Germans 
to  found  educational  institutions,  with  but  little  success.  Their 
efforts  were  natural  and  were  met  with  sympathy.  The  German, 
especially  the  Prussian,  system  of  schools  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best,  and  their  desire  to  perpetuate  their  excellent  schools  on  the 
new  soil  can  readily  be  understood.  The  Germans  got  less  sym¬ 
pathy,  however,  when  they  planned  German  States  within  the 
American  States,  as  they  did  in  the  early  days.^ 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  German  lyceums  which  flour¬ 
ished  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  which  were  noted  and  especially  valuable  and  influential  in  the 
education  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  laboring  classes.^ 

The  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  centur}^  show  a  great  influence 
of  German  educational  ideas  on  the  incoming  educational  institutions 
of  the  United  States.®  In  the  East  divers  schools,  e.  g.,  Clark  and 
Cornell  Universities,  and  in  the  West  the  Universities  of  ^lichigan 
(1837)  and  Wisconsin  (1853),  were  founded,  and  planned  upon  German 
models. 


1  Cotton  Mather  and  Francke.  In  Americana-Germanica,  I,  no.  4. 

2  On  the  German  influence  upon  our  education,  cf.  Hinsdale.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the 
Commissioner,  1897-98,  pp.  603-629;  cf.  also  Griscom,  John,  A  Year  in  p]urope,  etc.  2  vols.,  1823;  Baches, 
A.  D.  Report  to  the  trustees  of  Girard  College  on  education  in  Europe.  Philadelphia,  1839. 

3  Report  on  the  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  etc.,  translated  by  Sarah  Austin.  London,  1834, 
333  pp. 

*  On  the  German  Utopias,  cf.  Faust.  The  German  element  in  the  United  States,  etc.,  v.  II,  p.  184f.,  and 
Baker.  In  Americana-Germanica,  I,  no.  2. 

3  Cf.  Barnard’s  Am.  Jotur.  of  Educ.;  also  American  annals  of  education  and  instruction,  36:  476. 

6  Cf.  Thwing,  American  universities.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1903,  pp.  293- 
317;  also  Hinsdale,  ibid.,  1897-98,  pp.  603-629. 
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The  first  normal  schools — modeled  upon  the  German  seminar — 
founded  in  Massachusetts  in  1839,  were  rapidly  followed  by  similar 
institutions  in  other  States.  The  technical  schools,  especially  those 
of  forestry,  were  also  in  great  part  formed  under  German  influences, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  the  kindergarten. 

Space  permits  nothing  more  than  a  passing  mention  of  the  general 
knowledge  of  Germany  and  German  institutions  which  continued  to 
grow  apace  and  of  the  prominent  part  which  Longfellow  and  the 
New  England  transcendentalists — Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
others — played  in  this  German  conquest  of  America.  Longfellow 
began  his  famous  lectures  on  Goethe’s  Faust  at  Harvard  in  1838. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  Carlyle’s  part  in  transmitting 
a  knowledge  of  German  literature  to  the  New  England  school  and 
to  Madame  de  Stael’s  ‘^Germany”  and  its  widespread  influence  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FIRST  INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  IN  COLLEGES 

AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Instruction  in  German  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
schools  out  of  which  it  grew  began  in  pre-Revolutionary  times,  and, 
vdth  the  exception  of  two  periods  when  there  was  no  regular  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  has  had  a  splendid  career.  Creamer,  Kunze,  Helmuth, 
Varin,  Bokum  were  well-knowm  names  among  the  German  teachers 
of  America.  Haldemann  in  the  nineteenth  century  brought  new 
glory  to  his  institution,  notably  by  his  researches  on  Pennsylvania 
Dutch;  while  still  later  Schaefer  and  Seidensticker  stand  out  promi¬ 
nently  among  professors  of  German.^ 

At  William  and  Mary  College,  Jefferson  had  succeeded  in  intro¬ 
ducing  modern  languages  as  early  as  1779,  and  Prof.  Bellini  was 
chosen  to  teach  them.  However,  the  college  fell  into  decay  during 
the  Revolution  and  this  professorship  was  not  permanent. 

Jefferson’s  part  in  the  introduction  of  German  and  Germanic 
studies  in  this  country  is  considerable.  He  was  the  first  in  America  to 
advocate  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  He  brought  about  its  introduc¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1825  and  himself  wrote  a  book 
upon  Anglo-Saxon  which  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1851.^ 

A  professorship  for  the  German  language  was  estabhshed  upon 
the  initiative  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
when  that  institution  opened  its  doors,  in  1825.  The  study  was  not 
compulsory.  Dr.  Georg  Blaettermann  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair, 
which  he  occupied  until  1840.  He  taught  also  Anglo-Saxon  and 
comparative  philology  and  succeeded  in  making  his  entire  field 
higlily  popular  in  the  university,  as  well  as  imparting  impetus  to 
other  institutions.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  univer¬ 
sity  in  America  to  teach  the  modern  languages  as  carefully  as  the 
classical. 

In  1825  instruction  in  German  was  also  begun  in  Harvard  College. 
A  German,  Dr.  Charles  FoUen,  was  that  year  appointed  professor 
of  church  history  and  ethics,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  try 
forming  a  class  in  German. 

1  Cf.  also  Montgomery,  T.  H.,  A  history  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  566  p.,  Philadelphia, 
1900. 

2  Cf.  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  philologist.  Amer.  Jour,  of  philology,  3  ;  211-214. 
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Knowledge  of  German  was  very  rare  in  New  England  at  that  time. 
It  is  asserted  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  there  could 
read  German.  But  under  Dr.  Follen’s  care  there  must  have  been 
rapid  progress,  and  indeed  there  must  have  been  great  simultaneous 
progress  throughout  the  country,  for  in  1831  Follen,  then  made 
professor  of  German  in  Harvard,  says  in  his  inaugural  speech,^  “  there 
are  now  German  teachers  and  German  books  in  all  important  cities 
in  this  country.’’ 

German  was  thus  made  popular  at  Harvard,  and  it  is  well  known 
how  thoroughly  also  the  German  university  ideals  and  practices 
were  embraced  and  embodied  in  the  organization  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Within  a  few  years  Dr.  Follen  came  out  as  an  abolitionist, 
and  his  office  was  discontinued  in  1836. 

In  1825  Bowdoin  College  appointed  Henry  Longfellow  professor  of 
modern  languages — German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian — but  the 
office  was  temporarily  filled  by  J.  H.  Abbott  untU  Longfellow  re¬ 
turned  from  abroad  in  1830. 

Modern  languages  were  taught  somehow  before  1768  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Columbia  University.  The  details  are  wanting,  however.^ 
See  also  the  table  appended  to  this  chapter. 

In  Amherst,  German  was  offered  extramurally  in  1824,  but  was  not 
required  until  1846,  when  it  was  made  optional  with  the  one  term  of 
French.  In  1858  two  additional  terms  of  German  or  French  were 
made  requisite,  and  10  years  later  two  terms  of  German  were  re¬ 
quired  and  two  additional  were  optional.  A  decade  later  this 
required  German  was  dropped.^  See  also  Chapter  HI,  Chronology. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  instruction  in  German  in  Yale  and 
Princeton  may  be  adduced  here  as  typical  of  the  better  and  larger  in¬ 
stitutions.  German  was  recognized  officially  for  the  first  time  in 
1831  in  Yale  University  but  was  discontinued  after  one  year.  In 
1834  another  instructor  was  appointed,  from  which  time  the  instruc¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  continuous.  German,  as  well  as  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  was  optional,  but  only  for  one  term,  the  spring 
term  of  the  junior  year.  In  1845  the  option  was  extended  to  include 
another  term,  the  winter  term  of  the  senior  year.  In  1856  Prof. 
William  D.  Whitney  added  the  instructorship  of  German  to  his 
professorship  of  Sanskrit.  Beginning  with  this  year  the  college 
bore  the  expense  of  the  instruction  in  modern  languages.  Thus  the 
situation  remained  in  regard  to  German  until  1872,  when  Franklin 
Carter  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  German,  created  that  year, 
and  German  was  made  a  required  study  in  the  junior  year.  French 

1  Cambridge,  1831. 

2  Moore.  An  historical  sketch  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York,  1846.  pp. 
54-55. 

3  See  also  Hitchcock,  Reminiscences  of  Amherst  College.  Northampton,  Mass.,  1863. 
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and  German  were  made  junior  and  senior  electives  in  1876.  This 
was  changed  in  1885,  when  French  or  German  was  made  requisite 
for  admission  to  college,  and  one  modern  language  was  required  to 
be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year.  Two  years  later  this  latter 
requirement  was  extended  to  include  the  freshman  year,  and,  with 
the  subject  elective  in  the  junior  and  senior,  it  became  possible  for 
a  student  to  take  German  throughout  his  four  years’  course.^ 

A  Princeton  man  of  the  class  of  1853  writes  of  modern  languages 
in  Princeton  in  his  time : 

There  is  another  defect  in  our  college  course  which  should  not  be  passed  by  without 
mentioning;  this  is  the  utter  neglect  into  which  the  modern  languages  have  fallen. 
This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  students  and  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  faculty.  An 
accomplished  scholar  of  a  European  university  would  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  man 
boasting  of  a  collegiate  education  yet  who  could  not  understand  or  converse  in  any¬ 
thing  but  his  mother  tongue.  Besides,  from  the  nature  of  our  population,  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  no  longer  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  have  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  lawyer  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  the  visitor  in  the  mixed  society  of  Washington, 
or  the  traveler  in  Europe,  alike  find  them  all  important.  ’Tis  true  the  Faculty  Afres  a 
second-rate  teacher  at  a  low  salary,  who  will  give  lessons  in  two  or  three  different 
languages  twice  a  week  to  all  that  choose  to  attend!  The  idea  of  a  Dutchman  lisping 
the  smooth,  sweet  accents  of  the  Italian  or  French!  But  all  this  aside;  if  the  faculty 
do  not  take  it  in  hand  seriously,  make  attendance  ol^ligatory,  and  allow  it  to  enter 
into  the  regular  grades,  it  will  continue  to  ])e  neglected  and  to  be, looked  upon  as  of  no 
importance.^  *  *  * 

The  modem  languages  seem  to  have  been  taught  even  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  in  Princeton  University,  but  in  the  curriculum  of  that 
period  no  mention  of  the  modern  languages  appears  except  in  the 
statement  that  ‘Uhere  is  no  extra  charge  for  instruction  in  the  French 
language,”  or  in  the  notice  that  “instruction  in  the  French,  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian  languages  is  given  at  the  option  of  the  student 
without  extra  charge.”  Class  instruction  in  the  modern  languages 
was  first  begun  in  the  renaissance  period  of  1868-69.  The  catalogue 
for  that  year  states  that  “the  sophomore  class  will  have  one  weekly 
exercise  in  natural  history  and  one  in  modern  languages  (French  or 
German).”  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  languages  were  to  be 
electives.  Four  years  later  French  was  taught  in  the  second  term  of 
freshman  year  for  the  first  time,  and  the  textbook  “Otto’s  Conver¬ 
sation  Grammar”  is  mentioned.  German  appears  in  the  course  of 
studies  as  a  junior  elective,  and  the  textbooks  used  were  “Otto’s 
German  Grammar”  and  “Whitney’s  German  Reader.”  In  the  senior 
year  the  student  could  also  elect  lectures  on  the  history  of  French  and 
German  literature. 

Two  years  later  (1874-75)  French  was  taught  in  freshman  year, 
while  German  was  not  touched  until  junior  year.  In  the  follo^ving 
year,  however,  the  school  of  science  offered  French  as  an  elective. 


1  Cf.  also  Report  of  the  president  of  Yale  University,  etc.,  1903-4,  pp.  66-73. 

2  Princeton  alnrani  weekly,  9:  280  fi. 
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while  German  was  made  a  required  study.  In  1877  German  was 
included  in  the  required  studies  of  the  academic  department,  and  at 
this  time  there  was  a  ‘‘rigid  biennial  examination  in  the  studies 
pursued  for  the  first  two  years.”  Postgraduate  studies  were  also 
instituted  at  this  time.  In  1882  the  students  in  the  school  of  science 
had  five  hours  a  week  of  freshman  German.  In  1894  they  had  only 
three,  while  the  C.  E.  men  had  none  at  aU.  The  first  mention  of  an 
entrance  requirement  in  modern  languages  is  found  in  the  catalogue 
for  1884-85:  “Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  enter¬ 
ing  in  June,  1886,  and  thereafter  will  be  examined  in  French,  includ¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  translation  of  50  pages  of 
simple  French  prose.”  Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until  10  years 
later  that  German  was  made  an  entrance  requirement.  In  this  year 
(1894)  a  senior  elective  was  offered  entitled  “Ueber  Bakterien,  die 
kleinsten  lebenden  Wesen.”  ^ 

A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  modern  language  study  in  the 
fifties  by  its  introduction  into  scientific  schools.  The  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  (1846)  discouraged  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  in  the  preparatory  schools  and  stated  that  the 
thorough  study  of  them  was  a  part  of  the  course  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  The  idea  back  of  this  was  that  students  in  scientific  schools 
must  be  taught  to  read  foreign  languages  for  professional  purposes, 
but  that  this  instruction  as  it  was  then  given  in  the  preparatory  schools 
was  unsatisfactory. 

German  had  now  established  itself  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  college  and  university.  The  instruction  was  after  the  method 
of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  study  was  linguistic  rather  than 
literary.  By  1850  the  philological  tendency  had  made  itself  felt  in 
the  introduction  of  Gothic  in  several  institutions.^ 

German  was  then  making  giant  strides,  in  keeping  with  the  spread 
of  German  ideas  in  our  educational  institutions.  In  1870,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  quotes  as  follows:  “The  German 
language  has  actually  become  the  second  language  ^  of  our  Republic 
and  a  knowledge  of  German  is  now  considered  essential  to  a  finished 
education.”  ^  In  sections  of  the  country  thickly  settled  by  Germans 
this  was  certainly  true.  In  Pennsylvania,  e.  g.,  the  message  of  the 
governor  of  the  State  was  translated  into  German  and  published, 
down  to  1879. 


1  See  also  Chap.  Ill,  Chronology,  for  more  specific  details  of  this  instruction. 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edue.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1903. 

3  The  school  reports  of  various  States  were  printed  in  German,  e.  g.,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  as  late 
as  1857,  and  in  New  Jersey  as  late  as  1888. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1870,  p.  55. 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EARLIEST  INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  IN 

COLLEGES. 

1754.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  W.  Creamer,  1754-1775  (French  and  Ger¬ 
man);  Prof.  J.  C.  Kunze,  1780-1784;  Prof.  J.  H.  C.  Helmuth,  1784-1791; 
vacancy,  1791-1823;  Rev.  F.  Varin,  1823-1829;  H.  Bokum,  1829-1836; 
vacancy,  1836-1857;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  1869-1880  (comparative  philology); 
C.  C.  Schaefer,  1857-1867;  Prof.  O.  Seidensticker,  1867-1894. 

1784.  Columbia  College  (King’s  College).  Rev.  J.  D.  Gross,  S.  T.  D.,  1784-1795, 
professor  of  German  and  geography;  Rev.  F.  C.  Schaeffer,  1830-31;  Rev.  W. 
Ernenpeutsch,  1832;  instructors,  1832-1843;  Prof.  J.  L.  Tellkampf,  J.  U.  D., 
1843-1847;  Prof.  H.  I.  Schmidt,  S.  T.  D.,  1847. 

1805.  College  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1814.  Dickinson  College.  Prof.  Claudius  Berard  (French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man)  1814-1816;  vacancy,  1817-1825;  Louis  Mayer,  S.  T.  D.,  1825-26; 
vacancy,  1826-1841. 

1830.  Princeton  University  ^  (College  of  New  Jersey).  Prof.  Lewis  Hargous,  1830-1836 

(French  and  German);  Prof.  Jaeger,  1832-  (German  and  Italian). 

1831.  Wesleyan  University  (Connecticut).  Prof.  J.  F.  Huber  (modern  languages), 

1831-. 

1832.  Waterville  College  (Maine).  Prof.  T.  J.  Conant,  1832-. 

1832.  Geneva  College  (New  York).  Prof.  M.  D.  Holstein,  1832-. 

1832.  University  of  Georgia.  Rev.  Wm.  Shannon,  professor  of  modern  languages. 
1832.  University  of  Alabama.  Prof.  S.  F.  Bonfils,  1832-. 

1832.  Center  College.  Rev.  Jos.  Huber,  1832-. 

1833.  Miami  University.  Seniors  or  graduate  students  or  one  of  the  regular  professors, 

1833-34;  vacancy,  1836-1841;  sporadic  till  1868. 

The  catalogue  of  1833  says:  “French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  are 
regularly  taught,  and  two  of  them  at  least  must  be  studied  to  obtain  a  diploma.  ’  ’ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  IN 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  scientific,  or  philological,  study  of  German  was  first  taken  up 
in  1876  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  founded  in  that  year,  although 
courses  in  Gothic  had  been  given  elsewhere  since  1850.  Johns 
Hopkins,  where  German  was  called  ‘‘the  court  language  of  the 
university,”  did  much  for  Germanic  studies. 

But  the  modern  languages  had  never  been  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  Latin  and  Greeks  often  only  tutors  taught  the  modern 
languages,  although  the  University  of  Virginia  claimed  long  since 
to  teach  them  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek.  In  1876  it  was  advocated 
by  Prof.  Joynes,  in  a  paper  on  “The  Position  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  Higher  Education” — 

that  the  modern  languages  be  elevated  from  the  merely  tutorial  position,  which  they 
have  so  often  occupied,  to  a  rank  and  dignity  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
commensurate  with  their  disciplinary  value,  with  their  literary  importance,  and  with 
their  intimate  relations  to  our  own  language,  history,  and  nation. ^ 

The  need  of  an  organization  for  teachers  of  the  modern  languages 
in  secondary  and  higher  schools  began  to  be  felt  in  the  seventies. 
We  shall  note  later  the  organization  of  the  Nationaler  Deutsch- 
AmerilcaniscJier  LeJirerhund  in  1870.  Up  to  1883,  when  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  was  organized,  many  of  the  teachers 
of  modern  languages  had  been  members  of  the  American  Philological 
Association.  However,  there  was  a  growing  feeling  that  this  organ¬ 
ization  did  not  meet  their  needs. 

There  were  several  signs  of  the  times  which  encouraged  the  modern 
language  men,  among  them  Prof.  Joynes’s  paper  read  before  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  quoted  above,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  of  Charles  Francis  Adams  at  the 
Harvard  commencement  in  1883,  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
fetich  of  Greek  in  our  schools. 


1  Although  Harvard  University  required  an  extrance  examination  in  French  and  German,  begirming  in 
1876. 

2  National  Education  Association,  1876,  p.  Ill  fl.  This  paper,  entitled  “The  position  of  modem  languages 
in  the  higher  education,”  was  reprinted  by  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  no  doubt  had  considerable  influence  in  the  matter.  I  can  not  refrain  here  from  mentioning, 
especially,  one  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  modem  languages  has  earned  him  the  gratitude  of  all  teachers, 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  professor  emeritus  of  the  modern  languages  in  South  Carolina  College. 
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At  the  instance  of  certain  professors  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  was  issued, 
to  be  held  at  Columbia  University  at  the  Christmas  season  1883. 
Thirty-two  men  attended  the  meeting,  organized  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  read  papers,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  instruction  of  modern  languages 
in  American  colleges.  The  object  of  this  organization  is,  as  the 
constitution  states,  “the  advancement  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages  and  their  literatures.”  The  historian  of  the  association 
recounts  the  various  dangers  and  tests  which  the  organization  passed 
through  in  its  early  years, ^  as  follows:  The  foreign  fencing  master 
and  dancing  master  (i.  e.,  the  ubiquitous,  unscholarly  native  teacher 
who  taught  the  languages  merely  as  an  accomplishment) ;  the 
natural  scientists,  who  wished  to  make  of  modern  language  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  natural  science;  the  advocates  of  catchy  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  and  the  extreme  philological  tendency. 

However,  the  association  flourished  and  became  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  in  American  education.  If  it  is  true  that  “the  chief  change  in 
the  last  40  years  in  our  educational  system  has  been  the  ever-growing 
importance  of  modern  language  teaching,”  ^  then  the  importance  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association  is  inestimable.  And  if  the  state¬ 
ment  must  needs  be  modified,  the  association  nevertheless  is  of 
national  importance  and  one  of  the  great  factors  educationally  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1895  the  central  division  of  the  association  was  organized  at 
Chicago  upon  the  initiative  of  representatives  of  the  Universities  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa.  At  least  as  often  as  once  in  four  years 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  divisions  is  held.  In  1911  it  was  held  in 
Chicago.  At  present  the  membership  of  the  association  numbers  950. 

The  first  notable  labor  of  the  association  was  to  collect  in  two 
comprehensive  reports  data  on  “The  present  condition  of  instruction 
in  modern  languages  in  American  colleges”  in  1884.  This  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  extended  to  the  whole  country,  excepting  the  South, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Some  of  the  most  important  passages  follow: 

We  purpose  to  present  briefly  the  results  obtained  by  this  examination. 

First.  What  is  shown  to  be  the  prevailing  usage  in  requiring  one  or  more  of  the 
modem  languages  for  admission? 

We  find  that  half  a  dozen  colleges  require  only  one  of  these  languages,  and  the 
requisition  is  extremely  meager,  not  embracing  scientific  grammar  or  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  literature,  but  an  elementary  knowledge  of  forms  and  the  translation 
of  easy  phrases.  *  *  * 

1  Modem  Language  Association.  Proceedings,  1903,  p.  xii  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  1901,  p.  77 £f. 

An  address  by  Prof.  Joynes  on  “  The  study  of  German”  was  reprinted  by  E.  Steiger  &  co.  in  an  edition 
of  20,000  copies,  and  distributed  gratis  as  an  advertisement  throughout  the  United  States,  and  was 
reprinted  by  a  number  of  German  newspapers.  It  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  German 
for  Americans,  and  no  doubt  was  very  influential  in  spreading  the  study  of  German. 
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The  considerations  which  in  our  judgment  demand  that  the  elements  of  French  and 
German  shall  be  required  of  all  students  before  entering  college  are:  That  language  is 
acquired  ^vith  greatest  facility  when  the  student  is  young,  and  modem  languages  have 
a  special  claim,  since  their  practical  use  is  essential  to  so  many  students.  If  the 
instmction  in  French  and  German  is  postponed  until  late  in  the  course  a  mastery  of 
the  language,  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature,  is  impossible.  *  *  * 

The  second  question  presented  by  an  examination  of  this  table  of  courses  and  study 
is:  What  place  is  assigned  to  the  modem  languages? 

Out  of  50  colleges  conferring  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  18,  or  36  per  cent,  offer 
instmction  in  French  or  German  in  the  freshman  year,  while  22,  or  44  per  cent,  begin 
the  study  in  the  sophomore  year;  8,  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  junior  year;  and  2,  or  4  per 
cent,  in  the  senior  year.  In  23  colleges,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  the 
study  of  one  language  is  not  begun  until  the  junior  year.  *  *  * 

The  third  question,  to  which  an  answer  is  given  in  this  table,  is:  WTiat  position  do 
French  and  German  occupy  in  modem  college  education? 

Out  of  50  colleges  29,  or  58  per  cent,  require  one  foreign  language;  18,  or  36  per  cent, 
require  no  foreign  language  for  graduation  in  the  arts;  and  18,  or  36  per  cent,  require 
both  French  and  German. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  different  colleges  in  the  amount  of  instruction 
afforded  in  the  modern  languages.  *  *  *  The  minimum  is  8  per  cent  of  all  the 
studies  of  the  curriculum,  while  the  maximum  of  elective  hours  possible  in  modem 
languages  reaches  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  I>.  A. 

Another  question  which  is  answered  by  the  table  is:  What  is  the  order  of  precedence 
of  these  two  languages  in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  educators? 

The  former  prominence  given  to  French  and  the  comparatively  late  introduction  of 
German  as  an  essential  part  of  the  college  course  give  French  still  the  precedence  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies.  French  is  studied  in  three-fourths  of  our  colleges  in  the 
first  two  years.  German  is  begun  in  a  little  more  than  half  the  colleges  during  the  same 
period,  while  in  the  remainder  it  belongs  to  the  last  half  of  the  course.  *  *  * 

Few  colleges  have  a  modern  language  requirement  for  admission  to  the  course  in 
arts.  Of  the  50  reported,  3  require  French,  2  offer  an  election  between  French  and 
German,  and  2  require  both  French  and  German. 

The  position  assumed  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  that  the  modern  languages  should 
be  studied  before  entering  college,  receives  support  from  the  position  of  these  studies 
in  the  German  g^unnasia. 

We  find  established  in  the  numerous  colleges  a  course  sometimes  called  the  Latin- 
scientific  course,  but  which  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  designated  as  the  course  in  philoso¬ 
phy.  This  does  not  require  Greek,  either  for  admission  or  after  entering.  The  place 
of  Greek  is  supplied  usually  by  an  entrance  requirement  in  modern  languages.  In  this 
course  more  opportunity  is  presented  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  than  in  the 
course  in  arts  which  we  have  just  considered.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
considerable,  and  large  opportunity  for  the  study  of  French  and  German  is  afforded. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  colleges  reported  contain  this  course  in  philosophy,  or  one  in 
letters  of  the  same  general  character. 

Another  important  report  ^  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  1884.  It  shows  that  the  modern  languages  received  but 
scant  attention  in  the  colleges  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Data  on  only  15  colleges  of  the  South  enter  into  the  table  which  was 
submitted,  but  as  these  schools  were  tyT^ical  the  writer  felt  sure  that 
the  table  represented  the  situation  correctly.  The  table  is  as  follows: 


1  Prepared  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes. 
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Summary  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  15  colleges  and  universities  in  the  late 

Confederate  States. 


Number  of  professors  of  modern  languages . 

Number  of  other  teachers  of  modem  languages . 

Number  of  students  of  modern  languages . 

Total  hours  weekly  in  modern  languages . 

Number  of  courses  of  study  for  degrees,  including  modern  languages 
Total  years  in  any  modem  language  required  for  degrees . 


Gain 

1860 

1884 

Gain. 

per 

cent. 

3 

15 

12 

400 

4 

15 

11 

275 

255 

1,210 

955 

370 

30 

268 

238 

790 

tl 

47 

42 

840 

6 

36 

30 

500 

The  report  proceeds  as  follows: 

The  institutions  from  which  returns  are  presented  are  the  following:  The  University 
of  Virginia;  Washington  and  Lee  L^niversity,  Virginia;  Roanoke  College,  Virginia; 
Virginia  Military  Institute;  Virginia  Agricultural  College;  West  Virginia  University; 
Vanderbilt  Lmiversity,  Tennessee;  University  of  Arkansas;  South  Carolina  College; 
Wofford  College,  South  Carolina;  South  Carolina  Military  Academy;  University  of 
Louisiana;  L^niversity  of  Texas;  Southwestern  University,  Texas;  and  Austin  College, 
Texas.  Many  of  the  institutions  from  which  the  most  important  returns  might  have 
been  expected  are,  I  regret  to  say,  not  reported,  notably,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  the  University  of  Mississippi,  etc. 

In  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  institutions  the  work  done  in  modem  languages  would 
doubtless  fall  far  below  the  highest  standard.  But  this  is  due  not  so  much  to  short¬ 
comings  in  the  colleges  themselves  as  to  the  want  of  good  preparatory  schools  in  the 
South,  and  applies  to  modern  languages  only  in  common  with  all  other  departments 
in  southern  colleges.  The  professors  and  teachers  of  modem  languages  in  these  col¬ 
leges  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  men  of  high  qualifications  and  of  earnest  purpose. 
The  foundation  at  least  is  securely  laid,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  work 
in  this  department  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  our  southern  people 
may  require  or  permit. 

The  label's  of  the  association,  and  they  were  manifold,  are  recorded 
m  the  volimies  of  the  Publications.^  They  include  discussions  of 
pedagogical  subjects  as  well  as  scholarly  treatises.  As  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  the  association.  Modem  Language  Notes  was  founded 
by  Prof.  Elliott.- 

The  next  great  step  in  the  matter  of  methods  of  teaching  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  in  1896 — 

to  consider  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  education;  to  examine  into 
and  make  recommendations  on  the  methods  of  instmction,  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  such  other  questions  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  modem  languages  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  may  require 
consideration. 


The  report  of  this  committee  was  foreshadowed  and  in  part  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1886  by  15  New 
England  colleges.  This  report  on  college  entrance  requu’ements  in 
French  and  German  became  the  basis  of  the  practice  in  New  England. 


»  Quarterly,  Cambridge,  1884  to  date. 


*  Baltimore,  1886  to  date.  Nine  Issues  a  year. 
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Further,  the  requirements  in  elementary  and  intermediate  courses 
demanded  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  are  almost  identical  with 
those  adopted  in  New  York  Cityin  1896  by  representatives  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  met  in  conference  with  representatives  of  a  number  of 
prominent  eastern  preparatory  schools  to  formulate  a  scheme  of 
imiform  requirements  in  modern  languages.  The  plan  they  pro¬ 
posed  became  the  basis  of  practice  in  the  schools  they  represented. ^ 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  reported  in  1898  to  both  the  Modern 
Language  Association  and  the  National  Education  Association, 
which  had  indorsed  the  committee.^  The  main  principles  and  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  report  are  as  follows:  After  a  statement  of  the  aims  of 
the  investigation  and  the  means  and  methods  employed  in  con¬ 
ducting  it,  there  follows  an  exposition  of  the  various  methods  of 
instruction  in  use  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 

The  report  contends  that  ‘‘if  a  foreign  language  is  taken  up  in  the 
primary  grades,  it  should  always  be  optionaP’;  further,  it  is  not 
worth  while,  as  a  rule,  to  take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in 
the  primary  grades  unless  the  beginner  intends  to  continue  it  through 
the  secondary  school,  and  when  foreign  language  is  taught  in  the 
primary  grades  it  should  be  taught  by  teachers  who  handle  the 
language  easily  and  idiomatically. 

The  committee  proposed  three  national  grades  of  preparatory 
instruction  in  modern  lajnguages,  viz,  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  courses  of  two,  three,  and  four  years’  duration,  respectively. 

The  work  being  supposed  to  begin  in  the  first  year  of  a  four-year  high-school  course, 
and  to  proceed  at  the  uniform  rate  of  four  recitations  per  week.  The  elementary 
course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  minimum  of  preparation  required  by  a  number  of 
colleges,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  classical  preparatory  course.  The 
intermediate  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  preparation  required  by  many  colleges 
which  permit  the  substitution  of  a  modern  language  for  Greek.  The  advanced  course 
is  designed  to  furnish  the  highest  grade  of  preparation  of  which  the  secondary  school 
will  ordinarily  be  capable  in  a  four-year  course. 

In  the  elementary  course  in  French  (two  years)  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  pronounce  French  accurately  and  to  read  at  sight  easy  French 
prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  everyday  life,  or  the  text  read,  and  the  rudiments  of 
elementary  grammar,  and  should  read  from  350  to  575  duodecimo 
pages  of  French.  In  the  intermediate  course  (third  year)  he  should 
be  taught  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry, 
to  translate  into  French  connected  passages  based  on  texts  read, 
should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  syntax,  and  should  read  from  400  to 
600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

1  For  the  text  of  the  resolutions  see  Educational  rev.,  11 : 497-499. 

2  For  the  full  report,  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Kept,  of  the  Commissioner,  1897-98,  pp.  1391-1433;  or  Nat. 
Educ.  Assoc.,  1899,  pp.  707-755. 
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In  the  advanced  course  (fourth  year)  the  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  read  difficult  prose,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  the  special 
terms,  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  m  French.  He  should  read 
from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  French,  and  write  short  themes  frequently. 

In  the  elementary  course  in  German  (two  years)  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  pronunciation,  etymology,  the  chief  rules  of  syntax,  collo¬ 
quial  phrases,  translation  of  easy  prose  into  German,  and  should  read 
from  225  to  300  pages  of  easy  German. 

The  intermediate  course  (third  year)  should  enable  him  to  read  at 
sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  and  to  translate  into  German 
a  connected  passage  of  simple  English.  The  third  year’s  work  should 
include  the  reading  of  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  or 
poetry  and  continued  drill  on  grammar. 

In  the  advanced  course  (fourth  year)  500  pages  of  good  literature, 
reference  reading,  etc.,  should  be  done,  together  with  translation  of 
English  into  German,  and  frequent  writiug  of  short  themes. 

Suggestions  to  the  teacher  are  added,  together  with  bibliography 
and  specimen  examination  papers  for  admission  to  college. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  report  and  has  become  the  basis  of  all  of 
our  practice  throughout  the  country,  although  of  late  years  there 
have  been  many  suggestions  of  a  revision  to  bring  the  report  up  to 
meet  the  changed  and  improved  conditions. 

The  second  great  organization  of  modern  language  teachers  in 
America  is  the  Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund,  an 
association  of  teachers  of  German,  founded  in  1870  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  which  has  aimed  at  ^‘the  introduction  of  German  educational 
ideals  and  practice  into  our  schools,”  e.  g.,  the  kindergarten,  manual 
training,  athletics,  and  normal  training  for  teachers. 

The  organ  of  the  Lehrerbund,  Die  AmerikaniscJie  Schulzeitung ,  was 
founded  in  1870,  but  was  replaced  by  Erziehungshidtter  fur  ScJiule 
und  Haus,^  in  1874.  This  was  in  turn  displaced  by  Die  Pddago- 
giscJien  Monatshefte  in  1899,  and  since  then  renamed  Monatshefte 
fur  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik  ^  under  the  editorship  of  Max 
Griebsch  and  Edwin  C.  Roedder. 

All  of  these  publications  have  been  very  influential  in  giving 
standing  to  the  teachers  of  German,  especially  those  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  instruction  in  German  in 
our  public  schools. 

An  excellent  statement  of  the  guiding  ideas  and  aims  of  the  Lehrer¬ 
bund  is  given  by  a  one-time  president  of  the  organization  as  follows :  ^ 

The  organization  of  German-American  teachers  known  as  “Nationaler  Deutsch- 
amerikanischer  Lehrerbund  ”  has  not  received  hitherto  the  cooperation  of  academic 
teachers  of  German  which  it  deserves  and  invites,  but  now  the  time  seems  ripe  for  a 
closer  affiliation  between  the  ‘  ‘  Lehrerbund  ”  and  the  professors  of  German  in  American 
colleges  and  universities,  *  *  * 


1  Americana-Germanica,  I:  3, 104. 

2  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  monthly  (10  numbers  a  year). 

3  L,eamed,  in  Padagogische  monatshefte,  6  (1899). 
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The  first  organization  of  German  teachers  in  America,  the  “Lehrerbund,”  now  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  its  existence,  directed  its  attention  for  years  to  the  exclusive 
interests  of  the  lower  and  secondary  schools,  which  formed  in  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
a  system  of  German  instruction  culminating  in  that  center  for  German  teachers  in 
America,  the  “Lehrerseminar,”  in  Milwaukee.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  American 
culture,  but  that,  while  Americans  have  been  appropriating  German  culture,  going 
by  hundreds  to  study  at  German  universities,  the  German  youths  in  this  country  have 
been  discarding  and  even  despising  the  Muttersprache,  thus  imperiling  the  future  of 
the  German  language  and  life  in  America.  Accordingly  these  Germans  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  American-German  League.  Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  by  them 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  German  in  both  German  and  English  schools,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  English,  but  simultaneously  with  it.  All  these  forces — the  “Lehrer- 
bund,”  the  associations  of  teachers  of  German  in  the  various  States,  and  the  American- 
German  League — have  mobilized  and  lined  up  with  the  associations  of  academic 
professors  in  the  cause  of  modern  language  instruction — in  this  case  in  the  cause  of 
German  in  the  schools.  *  *  * 

This,  then,  is  the  work  which  clamors  for  the  cooperation  of  all  academic  and  second¬ 
ary  teachers  of  German — that  the  language,  wherever  it  is  taught,  should  be  taught 
correctly  and  intelligently  by  trained  teachers  who  are  willing  to  make  it  their  life 
work. 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  the  “Lehrerbund”  offers: 

1.  The  advantages  of  a  thoroughly  organized  association,  with  the  experience  of  30 
years,  during  which  time  it  has  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  official  organ,  recorded  in  the  “Protokoll,”  or  trans¬ 
muted  into  improved  methods.  It  has  a  creditable  standing  in  America,  and  is  in 
close  touch  with  European  education. 

2.  An  opportunity,  especially  at  the  annual  meeting  (Lehrertag),  to  promote  mutual 
acquaintance  between  German  teachers  and  teachers  of  German  of  all  grades  and  to 
discuss  questions  of  vital  interest. 

3.  A  definite  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  schools 
by  advocating  (a)  a  thorough  speaking  knowledge  of  German  on  the  part  of  all  teachers 
of  the  language;  (6)  the  introduction  of  a  full  course  of  four  years  of  German  in  the 
high  schools;  (c)  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  lower  grades  as  far  as  it  is  advisable; 

(d)  the  use  of  German  as  the  medium  of  instruction  where  the  conditions  will  permit; 

(e)  the  emphasizing  of  a  careful  use  of  German  in  the  German  home,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  purity  of  the  idiom  in  America,  and  to  secure  to  the  youth  of  German  extrac¬ 
tion  the  bilingual  advantages  to  which  the  accident  of  birth  entitles  them. 

4.  A  well-equipped  “  Lehrerseminar,  ”  which  devotes  itself  to  the  training  of  primary 
and  secondary  German  teachers,  eliciting  the  attention  of  academic  men  by  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  its  work.  There  are  in  this  institution  greater  possibilities,  which  might 
result  in  the  development  of  a  national  German-American  normal  school  in  the  higher 
and  ideal  sense  of  the  term  (such  as  none  of  our  normal  schools  has  yet  been  or  bids 
fair  to  become),  a  “PMagogium,”  supplementing  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  forming  a  recruiting  station  for  teachers  who  already  hold  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.,  and  aspire  to  permanent  careers  in  the  high  schools  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  land. 

5.  A  medium  of  publication,  through  its  official  organ,  open  to  all  teachers  of  German, 
for  the  interchange  of  views  touching  methods,  books,  administration,  and  other  vital 
subjects.  *  *  * 

6.  The  greatest  thing  the  “Lehrerbund”  offers  is  the  opportunity  of  cooperation 
between  the  hitherto  rather  exclusive  German  teachers  and  their  altogether  too  indif¬ 
ferent  English-speaking  colleagues,  thus  opening  the  way  to  a  harmonious  union  of 
educational  forces  which  must  lead  to  a  better  imderstanding  and  to  a  well-organized 
system  of  national  education.  It  is,  after  all,  the  teachers  of  America  who  are  the 
medium  of  cultural  intercourse  and  of  friendly  feeling  between  Germany  and  America. 
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The  Lehrerbund  holds  an  annual  Lehrertag  for  the  reading  of  papers, 
for  discussions,  etc.  The  present  president  of  the  Lehrerbund  is  Dr. 
H.  H.  Fick,  of  Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  here  all  the  numerous  organizations 
devoted  whoUy  or  in  part  to  instruction  in  modern  languages. 
Reference  should  be  made,  however,  to  Association  of  German 
Teachers  of  Cahfornia,  the  Association  of  German  Teachers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Association  of  French  Teachers  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York,  with  several 
sections,  and  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  State  teachers’  associations  have  a  modern-lan¬ 
guage  section. 

Of  the  journals  which  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  study 
and  propagation  of  modern  languages  in  America  the  following  must 
be  mentioned:  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  sprache  und  PddagogiJc  and 
the  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  including  Modem 
Language  Notes.  This  latter  journal  was. founded  in  1885  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America  for  the  reception  of  short 
articles  and  notes  of  a  scholarly  character  on  the  modern  languages, 
and  was  edited  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  Marshall  EUiott  until 
his  death,  in  1911.^ 

In  1897  Americana  Germanica,  a  quarterly,  was  founded  by  Prof. 
M.  D.  Learned  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  design  to 
give  expression  to  the  literary,  linguistic,  and  cultural  relations  of 
Germany  and  America.  The  journal  changed  its  name  to  German- 
American  Annals  in  1903,  and  is  now  issued  monthly.^  It  is  the 
organ  of  the  German- American  Historical  Society,  the  L^nion  of  Old 
German  Students  in  America,  the  National  German-American  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  the  Deutscher  Pioneer  Verein. 

The  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology^  was  founded  in  1897  at  the 
University  of  Indiana  by  Gustav  Karsten.  This  scholarly  journal, 
since  1905  called  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  and 
since  the  death  of  Prof.  Karsten  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Julius  Goebel,  is  devoted  to  Germanic  philology  in  the  broad  sense. 

Modern  Philology,^  founded  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1903, 
with  Prof.  Philip  Allen  as  managing  editor,  is  academic  in  character, 
and  receives  articles  on  the  philology  of  the  modern  languages.  The 
managing  editor  is  now  Prof.  John  M.  Manly. 

The  Romanic  Review,  founded  in  1910  by  Profs.  H.  A.  Todd  and 
Raymond  Weeks,  seeks  to  do  for  the  Romance  languages  what  the 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  does  for  the  Germanic.® 

---  —  — 

1  Baltimore,  monthly,  except  July,  August,  and  September,  1886,  to  date. 

2  Philadelphia. 

2  Now,  Jommal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  University  of  Illinois.  (Quarterly.) 

<  University  of  Chicago  Press.  (Quarterly.) 

6  Columbia  University  Press.  (Quarterly.) 
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The  international  correspondence  of  school  children  and  teachers 
must  be  mentioned  as  an  agency  in  the  work  in  modern-language 
instruction.  vSpace  forbids  giving  a  full  account  of  the  movement. 
The  work,  started  in  1896  in  France  and  England,  has  spread  to 
include  Germany  and  Italy  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Prof.  Magill’s  paper  upon  the  subject  before  the  Modern  Language 
Association  in  1899  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
association  to  study  the  matter  and  its  possibilities  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting.^  The  report,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  movement, 
was  accepted  and  published.^  In  1901  the  work  was  organized  with 
a  bureau  at  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  595  applica¬ 
tions  for  foreign  correspondence  were  received.  In  1903  there  were 
549  applications,  but  in  1904  the  number  of  applications  fell  off,  and, 
great  difficulties  in  getting  foreign  correspondents  being  encountered, 
the  committee  begged  to  be  dismissed,  and  recommended  that  the 
work  be  abandoned.^  Accordingly  it  was  given  up,  and  has  since  not 
been  taken  up  systematically. 

Viereck’s  book,  ^‘German  Instruction  in  the  United  States’’  (1900), 
mentioned  above,  seeks  to  give  an  account  of  German  instruction 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  takes  up  first  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  early  German  colonists,  the  early  visits  of 
American  schoolmen  to  Germany,  and  the  first  efforts  to  introduce 
German  in  American  colleges.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  first  professorships  of  German  were  established  and 
German  private  schools  began  to  spring  up.  The  public  schools  now 
took  up  German,  and  the  private  German  schools  died.  Viereck 
also  calls  attention  to  American  students  at  German  universities. 
The  third  epoch  extends  from  1876  to  1900,  the  beginning  being 
marked  by  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  German 
language  and  literature  are  now  treated  as  a  scientific  study  in  our 
universities  and  colleges.  The  growth  of  the  study  of  German  in  all 
classes  of  schools  is  dwelt  on,  and  the  hope  entertained  that  it  may 
become  obligatory  on  all  who  wish  to  enter  college;  40  pages  are 
devoted  to  lists  of  courses  and  statistics  of  attendance  at  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities,  and  16  pages  to  biographies  of  Germanists 
of  the  United  States.  The  book  had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  cause 
of  German  instruction. 

For  want  of  space,  university  and  graduate  instruction  in  modern 
languages  can  not  be  taken  up  here.  Viereck,  in  the  work  quoted, 
has  given  a  good  prospectus  of  this  work  in  1900.  wSince  then  the 
work  has  grown  in  magnitude  and  improved  in  quality. 

The  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  was  founded  at 
Boston  in  1903,  with  the  intention  to  bridge  over  the  gap  in  the 

1  Modern  Language  Association.  Publications,  1899.  XXII. 

2  Ibid.,  1900.  XlVfl.  Cf.  also  Magill,  Sixty-five  years  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.  Boston  and  New  York, 
1907. 

3  Ibid.,  1902,  XXXIIff;  1903,  XXIIIf;  1904,  Xlllf;  1905,  VIIII. 
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teaching  of  modern  languages  between  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools.  Its  objects  are  stated  more  explicitly  as  follows: 

I.  Objects  of  the  association:  To  promote  friendly  relations  among  teachers  of 
modem  languages;  to  conduct  investigations  and  answer  questions  in  the  field  of 
modern  language  teaching. 

II.  Business  of  the  association:  (a)  To  ask  questions;  (b)  tostudy  and  answer  them; 
(c)  to  tabulate,  record,  and  file  results. 

(a)  Asking  questions:  Every  member  of  the  association  is  requested  to  propose 
topics  for  investigation.  *  *  *  Such  topics  may  be:  (1)  Information  that  will 
help  members  going  abroad  to  study;  summer  courses,  teachers,  schools,  boarding 
places,  etc.  (2)  Provision  for  leave  of  absence  and  stipends  to  enable  teachers  to  go 
abroad  for  study.  (3)  Would  the  colleges  piefer  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
teaching  in  the  secondary  schools?  *  *  *  (4)  Po  the  technical  schools  wish  the 
secondary  schools  to  read  science  in  their  modern  language  courses?  (5)  Modern 
language  texts.  (6)  Modern  language  teaching  in  Gemiany,  France,  and  England. 

(b)  Studying  and  answering  the  questions.  P^or  geographical  reasons  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  for  the  members  to  be  organized  into  groups  *  *  *.  Each 
gioup  shall  provide  the  place  for  its  own  meeting  at  its  own  expense.  Periodicals  and 
books  desired  for  the  work  of  any  group  are  to  be  ordered  by  the  leader  of  the  group, 
of  the  treasurer,  who  on  the  approval  of  the  board  will  procure  them.  Such  publica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  association.  They  are  to  be  properly  labeled  by  the 
librarian  of  the  group  first  receiving  them,  and  to  be  circulated  from  group  to  group 
as  the  board  may  direct. 

(c)  Recording  results:  The  results  of  all  investigations  are  to  be  recorded  on  cards 
of  convenient  and  uniform  size,  arranged  and  kept  in  suitable  cases  by  the  librarian. 
These  files  will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  members  with:  (1)  A  bibliography  of  books  and 
articles  treating  of  any  question  of  interest  to  teachers  of  modern  languages,  each  card 
bearing  a  brief  signed  resume  of  the  book  or  article  in  question.  (Cf.  the  treatment  in 
Breyman’s  Reformliteratur.)  (2)  A  treasury  of  information  concerning  residence 
and  study  abroad.  (3)  A  synopsis  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and  the  results 
of  its  discussions  and  investigation.* 

The  transactions  of  the  association  are  recorded  in  one  volume. “ 
The  work  of  the  association  in  bettering  teaching  in  New  England 
and,  indirectly,  throughout  the  whole  country,  is  incalculable. 

In  1904  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America  was  founded  in  New 
York  City.  The  second  article  of  its  constitution  tells  its  object 
as  follows : 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  study  of  German  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  America  and  of  American  civilization  in  Germany  by  supporting  university 
instruction  on  these  subjects,  by  arranging  public  lectures,  by  publishing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  documents,  and  by  other  means  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  the  society  is 
established. 

The  society  has  maintained  a  lectureship  on  the  history  of  German 
^civilization  at  Columbia  University  since  1905,  and  every  year  since 
this  time  one  or  more  eminent  German  professors  or  authors  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  gave  series  of  lectures  on  tours 
throughout  the  country.  The  most  recent  among  these  visitors  are 
Ernst  von  Wolzogen  and  Max  Herzog,  novelists.^ 

1  Geddes,  New  England  modern  language  association,  an  historical  sketch.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath,  1907. 

2  Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1905  to  date,  containing  7  parts. 

3  The  activities  of  the  Germanistic  society  of  America,  New  York.  (Address:  Prof.  R.  Tombo,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.) 
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STATISTICS  OF  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

IN  1910.^ 

Data  collected  by  questionnaire  and  from  catalogues  in  1910  afford 
the  following  summaries:  Of  340  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States,  101  required  French  or  German,  or  both,  one  to  four 
years,  for  entrance.  In  all  other  cases  with  rare,  if  any,  exceptions 
modern  language  will  be  accepted  for  entrance.^  Of  these  schools, 
210  required  French  or  German  in  varying  amounts  for  graduation, 
in  one  or  more  courses.  Where  no  modern  language  was  required,  it 
was  optional  in  varying  amounts. 

Of  the  340  schools,  328  taught  French;  112  taught  it  more  than 
four  years,  50  taught  it  four  years,  90  three  years,  68  two  years,  and 
8  only  one  year. 

Of  these  340  schools,  all  but  3  taught  German;  149  taught  it  more 
than  four  years,  74  four  years,  73  three  years,  35  two  years,  and  4 
only  one  year.^ 

German  I  was  taught  4  hours  per  week  on  an  average  (297  courses 
investigated);  German  II  was  taught  3.4  hours  per  week  (294  courses 
investigated);  German  III  was  taught  3.5  hours  per  week  (261 
courses  investigated) ;  and  German  IV  was  taught  2.9  hours  per  week 
(188  courses  investigated). 

French  I  was  taught  3.9  hours  per  week  on  an  average  (290  courses 
investigated);  French  II  was  taught  3.5  hours  per  week  (286  courses 
investigated) ;  French  III  was  taught  3.3  hours  per  week  (228  courses 
investigated);  and  French  IV  was  taught  2.8  hours  per  week  (149 
courses  investigated). 

In  modern  languages  full  professors  taught  15.8  hours  per  week  on 
an  average  (162  schools  reporting),  assistant  professors  taught  15 
hours  per  week  (68  schools  reporting),  and  instructors  taught  15.2 
hours  per  week  (76  schools  reporting). 

Of  the  teachers  of  German,  70.8  per  cent  have  resided  in  Germany 
(174  schools  reporting),  and  68.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  French 
have  resided  in  France  (174  schools  reporting).  Of  the  teachers  of 
German,  23.8  per  cent  are  natives  of  Germany  (174  schools  reporting), 
and  11.4  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  French  are  natives  of  France  (174 
schools  reporting). 

1  Summarized  from  detailed  tabulations  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

2  For  purposes  of  comparison,  entrance  requirements  in  modern  languages  of  a  number  of  colleges  iil 
1886  may  be  seen  in  Rep.  of  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1886-87,  pp.  635-641. 

3  These  conditions  may  be  compared  with  those  of  1888  as  shown  in  Rep.  of  Commissioner  of  Educ., 
1888-89,  pp.  1224-1293. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EARLY  INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  IN  ACADEMIES 

AND  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

New  England  pioneered  in  the  matter  of  modern  languages  in 
academies^  Most  of  the  early  academies  taught  modern  languages, 
prevalently  French,  but  some  German.^ 

The  English  Quaker  School,  in  Philadelphia,  had  the  first  real 
German  teacher,  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  taught  there  from 
1698  to  1700,  when  he  went  to  take  charge  of  the  first  German  school 
in  America,  the  one  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1702. 

The  Moravian  schools  in  Pennsylvania  were  open  to  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Moravian  denomination.  These  schools  taught 
German  since  1742,  when  the  first  boarding  school  for  gnds  was 
opened  in  Germantown.  It  was  in  charge  of  Benigna,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Zinsendorf,  the  founder  of  the  Moravian,  or  United  Breth¬ 
ren  Church,  who  had  followed  her  father  to  America.  A  number  of 
similar  institutions  for  girls  and  others  for  boys  were  founded  and 
successfully  carried  on  for  20  years,  until  the  communistic  economy 
of  the  Moravians  was  dissolved,  when  they  were  closed.  German 
was  the  language  of  the  schools  at  first,  but  the  English  soon  took 
first  place. 

During  the  stirring  times  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  when 
Bethlehem  was  a  frontier  post,  and  again  in  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  after  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  Brand}^ine,  thousands 
of  wounded  Federal  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  Moravian 
towns.  The  Americans — among  them  Gens.  Washington,  La  Fay¬ 
ette,  and  Woodward;  Col.  Ai'mstrong,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  many  others — had  an  opportunity  of  obserHng  the  Moravian 
manner  of  life  and  the  efiiciency  of  their  schools. 

Thus  it  came  that  the  Moravians  were  urged  to  open  their  schools 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  others  than  their  own  denomination. 
Accordingly,  in  1782,  the  General  Synod  passed  a  resolution,  em¬ 
powering  the  American  executive  board  to  undertake  a  more  public 


1  As  early  as  1763  Dummer’s  Academy  was  oi)ened  at  Newbury,  although  not  incorporated  imtil  1782; 
PhilUps  Exeter  was  founded  in  1778  and  incorjxjrated  in  1780;  the  Academy  of  Leicester  was  incorporated 
in  1784;  the  academy  at  Hingham  was  estabhshed  in  1784;  Dearborn’s  Academy,  in  Boston,  and  the  acad¬ 
emy  at  Marblehead  were  estabhshed  in  1790;  Washington  Academy,  Machias,  Me.,  was  founded  in  1792; 
and  the  academy  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1791.  Mention  should  be  made  also  of  Taunton  Academy,  incor¬ 
porated  1792;  WilUamstown  Academy,  founded  1790;  and  Westford,  founded  1792. 

2  C.  D.  Ebehng.  Erdbeschreibung  und  geschichte  von  Amerika.  1.  Band.  Hamburg,  1793,  p.  302  f. 
Cf.  also  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour  of  Edue.,30:777ff.  Also  Hammond,  New  England  academies  and  classical 
schools, etc.,  Boston,  1877. 
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system  of  education,  and  authorized  Bishop  John  de  Watteville, 
then  in  this  country,  to  undertake  the  organization.^ 

There  had  been  a  school  for  girls  at  Bethlehem  since  1749.  This 
was  now  reorganized  and  remodeled,  and  opened  in  the  fall  of  1785 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  public  as  a  boarding  school  for  girls, 
under  the  care  of  the  Moravian  Church.  German  was  taught  here 
from  the  beginning.  The  school  exists  to-day  under  the  name 
‘‘Moravian  Seminary  and  College  for  Women.’ ^ 

The  “Pedagogium  or  Boarding  School”  of  the  Moravians,  at 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  which  was  opened  October  3,  1785,  employed  at  first 
only  the  German  language  in  the  instruction,  and  as  a  colloquial 
language  in  the  school  it  persisted  until  past  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  There  were  two  teachers,  both  German,  at  the 
opening,  and  the  principal,  C.  G.  Keichel,  was  also  a  German. 
Reichel  had  received  a  good  training  as  an  assistant  in  a  Moravian 
school  at  Niesky,  Germany. 

For  some  years  only  Moravian  youths  were  instructed,  but  later 
American  and  Indian  youths  were  also  accepted.  The  boys  were 
required  to  use  English  and  German  three  days  of  the  week  alter¬ 
nately  in  their  intercourse. 

The  enrollment  numbered  from  63  at  the  opening  to  295  in  1810.^ 

In  1790  the  seminary  building  had  become  too  small;  there  were 
then  88  pupils  and  the  number  was  rapidly  growing.  Among  the 
})upils  we  find  the  names  of  many  distinguished  families  of  colonial 
and  later  times 

Private  academies  in  this  section  were  also  early  to  introduce  the 
study  of  German;  as,  e.  g.,  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  in  1749  and 
the  Salem  Female  Academy  in  1804;  and,  following  the  lead  of  the 
colleges,  the  practice  became  typical  after  1830. 

The  Kentucky  academies,  upward  of  30  of  which,  including 
Transylvania  Seminary,  were  incorporated  between  1783  and  1798,"* * 
did  not  teach  German  but  inclined  to  French,  which  they  took  up 
about  the  year  1799. 

North  of  the  Ohio,  where  with  the  second  quarter  of  the  century 
the  Germans  began  to  flock  in,  we  find  as  early  as  1831  the  German 
private  elementary  schools  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  quite  over¬ 
shadowing  the  public  schools ;  400  children  attended  the  latter,  while 
1,500  were  found  in  the  private  and  denominational  German  schools. 
To  attract  more  children  of  Germans  to  the  public  schools,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  German  was  introduced  in  the  schools  in  1840. 


1  Reichel.  A  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  Bethlehem  Female  Seminary,  etc. 
Philadelphia,  1858. 

2  Reichel.  A  history  of  Nazareth  Hall. 

3  Hamilton,  J.  Taylor.  The  early  Moravian  contribution  to  liberal  education  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Easton,  1901.  (An  address.) 

*  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  24  :  253. 
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We  find  German  now  fast  entering  the  academies  of  the  region. 
Woodward  College,  Cincinnati,  gave  a  course  in  German  in  1837, 
taught  by  Dr.  W.  Nast,  who  became  the  founder  of  German  Meth¬ 
odism  in  America. 

The  oldest  and  most  typical  college  of  this  region,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  had  likewise  taken  up  instruction  in  German  about  1830,  a  step 
which  tended  to  make  the  study  more  frequent  in  the  tributary  schools 
round  about. 

The  value  of  modern  languages  as  a  study  was  soon  recognized  by 
the  secondary  schools.  They,  ‘‘from  their  importance  and  high 
literary  merit,  can  no  longer  be  omitted  in  any  scheme  of  liberal  edu¬ 
cation. By  the  middle  of  the  century  German  may  be  considered 
a  typical  study  in  the  better  academies  of  this  region. 

GERMAN  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  1858,  Dr.  Wimmer,  a  German  educator,  writes  concerning  the 
instruction  in  modern  languages  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  as  follows: 

I  come  now  to  a  weak  point,  it  seems  to  me,  in  your  English  high  school.  I  mean 
the  want  of  good  instruction  in  modern  languages.  You  may  point  to  the  English, 
but  as  the  mother  tongue  of  the  pupils  it  wants  that  which  is  so  instructive  in  Latin 
and  any  other  foreign  language,  and  then,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  too  simple  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  a  sufficient  groundwork  for  grammatical  discipline. 

But  the  modern  languages,  i.  e.,  German  and  French,  were  taught 
in  the  principal  cities,  although,  it  seems,  not  well.  Such  instruc¬ 
tion  grew  rapidly  after  1850,  upon  the  influx  of  educated  Germans  in 
1848,  and  because  of  the  growing  influence  of  certain  colleges  and 
universities  which  had  given  sanction  to  the  study  of  German  and 
French. 

The  typical  high-school  course  in  Ohio  included  four  years  of  Ger¬ 
man  (optional)  in  1876.^  A  typical  table  showing  number  of  students 
pursuing  various  studies  in  Ohio  high  schools  in  1874-75  ^  gives  89 
students  in  German,  63  in  French,  42  in  Latin,  38  in  English  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  feeling  of  teachers  on  the  matter  of  German  in  the  public 
schools  is  aptly  characterized  by  U.  T.  Curran,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers’  Association,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  that  body  in 
1873." 

Without  doubt,  the  English  will  be  the  language  of  this  country.  But  the  law 
authorizes  the  teaching  of  German  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  highly  proper  that  it  should 
be  taught.  The  memories  of  fatherland  are  sweet,  and  the  sound  of  the  mother 
tongue  on  the  lips  of  the  child  makes  the  father  feel  that  his  child  is  not  separated 

1  Annual  catalogue  of  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  OMo,  1839,  p.  12. 

2  A  history  of  education  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1876,  p.  131. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  175  f, 

Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  Proceedings  of  the  25th  annual  meeting,  p.  9  f. 
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from  him.  The  vast  storehouse  of  the  German  needs  but  this  key  to  place  its  riches 
at  the  command  of  him  who  can  use  it.  There  are  difficulties  presented  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  schools  where  two  languages  are  taught  at  once.  The  best  experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  lines  of  instruction  should  be  parallel. 

The  power  of  thinking  in  two  languages  will  counterbalance  any  supposed  deficiency 
in  either,  and  the  two  languages  will  give,  in  their  reciprocal  influence  upon  each 
other,  linguistic  culture,  and  will  render  pupils  better  trained  than  those  who  have 
drawled  through  the  abstract  formulse  of  so-called  English  grammar. 

BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY  OF  EARLY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN  IN  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

1838.  Free  Academy.  (College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York.) 

1849.  Massillon.  Ohio. 

1853.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Professorship  of  German.  Three  years.  Optional  with 
French. 

1856.  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

1864.  Newark,  N.  J. 

1866.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1867.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

1867.  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Taught  probably  since  1839.  Three 
years.  ^ 

1867.  St.  Louis.  Optional  with  Latin  in  first  and  second  and  with  Latin  or  French 

in  third  and  fourth  years  of  general  course. 

1868.  Defiance,  Ohio.  Two  years. 

1869.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Optional  with  Latin,  Greek,  or  French.  Two  years. 

1869.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Male  High  School.  Required  two  years. 

1869.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Female  High  School.  Optional  with  French;  two  years. ^ 

1873.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

1874.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1875.  Hillsboro,  Ohio.^ 

From  the  seventies  on,  the  gro^vth  of  German  as  a  high-school 
branch  is  rapid.  The  first  statistics  on  the  numbers  studying  German 
in  high  schools  show  that  14  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  public 
secondary  schools  studied  German;  in  public  secondary  schools, 
partly  supported  by  the  State,  3  per  cent;  in  private  secondary 
schools  for  girls,  9  per  cent;  in  private  secondary  schools  for  boys, 
20  per  cent;  in  private  secondary  schools  for  both  sexes,  8  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  all  secondary  schools  was  181,116, 
of  w^hom  11  per  cent,  or  19,938,  studied  German.^ 

The  percentages  for  the  five  geographical  divisions  of  States  for 
1886-87  are  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  10  per  cent;  South  Atlantic, 
10  per  cent;  South  Central,  5  per  cent;  North  Central,  18  per  cent; 
Western,  5  per  cent.^ 

1  See  Edmonds,  F.  S.  History  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  Phila.,  1902.  In  1859,  when 
an  Italian  named  Romain  Lujeane  was  elected  professor  of  German  for  the  high  school  of  Philadelphia,  the 
German  citizens  launched  a  remonstrance  against  his  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  office. 

2  German  was  taught  also  in  1869  in  the  high  schools  at  Baltimore,  Dubuque,  Hartford,  Madison,  N.  J., 
and  Worcester,  Mass. 

3  German  was  taught  also  in  1876  in  the  high  schools  at  Newark,  Portsmouth,  Canton,  Ripley,  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Circleville,  Dayton,  and  Youngstown,  all  in  Ohio. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1886-87,  p.  512  ff. 

6  These  averages  may  be  taken  to  be  too  low  because  of  the  “  not  distributed  ”  column.  Ibid.,  pp.  515-16. 
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In  1887-88,  13.06  per  cent  of  the  63,261  students  in  private  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  all  classes  studied  German,  the  highest  per  cent, 
22.29  per  cent,  being  found  in  schools  for  boys;  in  schools  for  girls 
15.34  per  cent  and  in  schools  for  both  sexes  9.95  per  cent  studied 
German. 

Of  the  64,584  students  in  public  high  schools,  14.82  per  cent 
studied  German  in  the  same  year.^ 


Proportion  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools  who  studied  German  at  the  dates  named/ 


Year. 

Public 

high 

schools. 

Private 
acade¬ 
mies,  etc. 

All  sec¬ 
ondary 
schools. 

Year. 

Public 

high 

schools. 

Private 
acade¬ 
mies,  etc. 

All  sec¬ 
ondary 
schools. 

1886-87 . 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
11.00 

1896-97 . 

Per  cent. 
12. 42 

Per  cent. 
18.84 

Per  cent. 
13.76 

1887- 88 . 

1888- 89 . 

14.00 

13.06 

13.94 

1897- 98 . 

1898- 99 . 

13.25 

14.01 

18.  45 
19.04 

14.24 

14.91 

1889-90 . 

10.51 

13.55 

11.48 

1899-1900 . 

14.33 

18.  47 

15.06 

1890-91 . 

15.92 

15.10 

15. 68 

1900-1901 . 

15. 45 

19.31 

16.09 

1891-92 . 

10.43 

14. 45 

11.61 

1901-2 . 

16.  25 

20.33 

16.94 

1892-93 . 

11.92 

15.63 

13.00 

1902-3 . 

17.63 

20.  74 

18.09 

1893-94 . 

11.77 

15.25 

12.78 

1903-4 . 

18. 69 

20.  74 

18. 98 

1894-95 . . 

11.40 

16.07 

12. 58 

1904-5 . 

20.25 

20.89 

20.34 

1895-96 . 

12.00 

. 

17. 46 

13.20 

1905-6 . 

20.96 

21.64 

21.04 

The  secondary  schools  for  boys  show  the  highest  percentages  in 
all  languages,  except  French,  in  which  the  schools  for  girls  take 
precedence.^ 

In  1886-87,  61  per  cent  of  the  public  and  partly  public  schools; 
of  private  schools  for  girls,  75  per  cent;  of  private  schools  for  boys, 
74  per  cent;  and  of  private  schools  for  both  sexes,  52  per  cent  report 
students  in  German  or  French.'^ 

In  1904-5  there  were  137,661  pupils  in  German  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  60,389  were  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  61,303  in  the  North  Central  Division.  In 
private  secondary  schools  there  were  22,405  pupils  studying  Ger¬ 
man,  12,242  of  whom  were  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.® 

The  latest  figures  collected  b}^  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
give  151,454  students  of  German  in  the  public  high  schools  and 
22,020  in  private  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.® 

In  1894,  of  80  public  high  schools  distributed  throughout  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  34  per  cent  offered  a  two 
years^  course,  33  per  cent  a  three  years^  course,  and  33  per  cent  a 
four  years’  course. 


1  On  the  allotment  of  time  to  the  modern  language,  see  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner, 
1887-88,  pp.  486-9,  491-3,  505. 

2  From  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1907,  vol.  2,  pp.  1050-52. 

3  Ibid.,  1886-87,  p.  509. 

4  Ibid.,  1886-87,  p.  567.  On  the  ratio  of  students  studying  modern  languages  in  public  and  private 
secondary  schools,  cf.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  p.  807.  On  numbers  studying 
German  and  French  in  individual  schools,  also  proportion  of  girls  and  boys  in  these  studies,  cf.  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  pp.  1202-1301;  see  also  ibid.,  1886-87,  pp.  544-59. 

B  Ibid.,  1905,  pp.  826,  842. 

6  Ibid.,  1906,  pp.  699,  701. 
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In  1904,  of  160  high  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  25  per  cent  offered  a  two  years’  course,  36  per  cent  a  three 
years’  course,  and  23  per  cent  a  four  years’  course.^ 

Data  collected  by  the  writer  in  1910  show  that  of  50  high  schools 
in  the  principal* *  cities  of  the  United  States,  66  per  cent  offer  four 
years  of  German,  22  per  cent  offer  three-year  courses,  and  12  per 
cent  offer  two-year  courses — i.  e,,  German  is  taught  in  100  per  cent 
of  these  schools.^ 

The  method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  is  as  follows:  Grammar, 
translation,  and  composition,  13;  grammar,  reading,  and  composi¬ 
tion,  12;  grammar  and  translation,  3;  grammar  and  reading,  10; 
direct,  6.  The  methods  in  the  remaining  schools  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained. 

Remarkable  growth  is  reported  also  from  several  sections  of  the 
country  where  special  studies  of  the  matter  have  been  made.  In 
California  the  growth  has  been  mostly  in  German.  In  1900,  38 
per  cent  of  the  accredited  high  schools  taught  two  years  of  German; 
in  1908  the  per  cent  had  risen  to  98,  and  in  35  schools  the  courses 
had  been  lengthened  to  three  or  four  years.  About  72  per  cent  of 
all  high  schools  teach  German.^ 

Similar  studies  have  been  made  for  New  England,^  the  North¬ 
west,^  and  Ohio.®  They  have  been  generalized  in  the  data  on  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  above. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  recommended  three  ^^ears  of  French  or  German  for  the 
classical  and  Latin-scientific  courses;  four  years  of  French  and 
three  of  German  (or  vice  versa)  for  the  modern  language  course, 
and  four  years  of  Latin,  French,  or  German  in  the  English  course  of 
high  schools. 

This  course  has  been  repeatedly  indorsed,  as,  e.  g.,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  its  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  at  St.  Louis,^  and 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  norm  observed  in  our  secondaiy  schools 
to-day.® 

As  to  high-school  instruction  in  modern  languages,  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement.  In  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  schools  is 
it  excellent.  In  the  early  years  it  was  entirely  under  the  influence 

1  School  review  (1906),  254  ff. 

2  The  facts  which  Ferren,  Americana-Germanica,  2;  83f,  gives  should  have  been  supplemented  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educ.,  1886-87, 1887-88, 1890-91. 

3  Data  supplied  by  Prof.  11.  K.  Schilling  from  manuscript. 

*  Publications  N.  Eng.  Mod.  Lang.  Assn.,  Vol.  I,  No.  5a. 

3  Fossler.  Publications  Mod.  Lang.  Assn.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  Ixxiv-xcvi. 

« Handschin.  Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio.  In  Miami  Bulletin,  February,  1911.  18  p. 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1903,  p.  1183.  See  also  ibid.,  1907,  p.  1049.  For 
statistics  on  German  in  secondary  schools  of  the  Central  West  in  1910  see  Modern  language  association. 
Publications,  26.  Ixxxiv  f. 

8  For  typical  courses  in  French  and  German  in  the  United  States  see  John  F.  Bro^vn.  The  American 
high  school,  pp.  415-424. 
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of  collegiate  instruction.  College  professors  wrote  almost  all  of  the 
textbooks  that  were  used,  and  they  were  written  from  the  college 
teacher’s  point  of  view.  While  they  were  well  adapted  to  college 
instruction,  they  were  very  poor  as  high-school  texts.  Thus,  the 
grammars  were  too  full  and  too  technical;  the  reading  texts  made 
up  of  a  grade  or  species  of  literature  little  adapted  to  adolescents, 
being  either  too  difficult  or  containing  too  mature  thought,  or  too 
much  of  the  erotic,  etc. 

This  condition  has  not  entirely  passed;  it  prevails  to-day,  and  at 
an  early  date  should  be  taken  up  by  the  educational  societies.  It 
is  not  that  there  are  not  suitable  texts  for  secondary  instruction 
to-day  (although  their  number  is  still  not  large  enough  and  their 
quality  and  arrangement  are  not  always  the  best);  but  since  the 
choice  of  texts  lies  either  with  inexpert  boards  of  education  or  offi¬ 
cers  of  administration,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  with  poorly  qualified 
and  inexperienced  teachers,  the  proper  choice  is  often  not  made. 

What  we  need  is  a  Lesekanon,  which  shoidd  be  set  up  (allowing 
some  latitude  to  the  individual  teacher)  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  which  should 
then  be  indorsed  by  the  various  State  organizations  and  educational 
departments. 

Again,  not  only  did  the  college  professor  write  the  liigh-school 
texts,  but  his  students  became  the  liigh-school  teachers,  thus  still 
further  fixing  the  college  methods  upon  liigh-school  instruction. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  college  graduates  should  not 
teach  in  high  schools — in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  for  it — but 
on  only  one  condition  can  it  be  productive  of  good  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion,  namely,  on  condition  that  the  college  and  university  professor 
continue  to  pay  increasing  attention  to  high-school  pedagogy  and  to 
pedagogy  in  general,  as  he  has  begun  to  do  in  recent  years. 

Another  defect  of  high-school  instruction  has  been  and  is  the 
general  unpreparedness  of  the  teachers.  Anyone — thus  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  seems  to  run — who  has  had  a  year  or  two  of  German 
or  French  is  capable  of  teaching  these  subjects.  More  than  once 
in  the  past  few  years  have  students  of  the  writer  been  employed 
to  teach  German  after  having  had  a  course  of  two  years,  or  even 
one  year,  in  German.  If  administrative  officers  and  boards  only 
knew  it,  they  could  get  those  who  are  better  prepared  for  the  work 
at  the  same  price.  Why  hire  a  man  to  teach  German  or  French 
who  has  been  trained  to  teach  mathematics  or  English?  A  little 
more  discrimination,  a  little  wider  outlook  upon  available  candi¬ 
dates,  a  higher  conception  of  the  training  necessary  for  this  work, 
and  we  shall  be  much  better  off. 

Not  all  colleges — and,  naturally,  not  all  normal  schools — are  pre¬ 
pared  to  train  teachers  of  modern  languages.  If  modern-language 
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teachers  were  drawn  prevalently  from  schools  specializing  in  this 
branch,  better  service  would  be  obtained. 

Again,  teachers  may  have  the  necessary  reading  and  grammatical 
knowledge,  and  may  be  very  deficient  in  the  spoken  language.  But 
all  those  who  have  followed  the  trend  of  events  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  know  that,  at  the  least,  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  speaking  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  efficient  modern-language  teacher. 
Some  training  schools  pay  no  attention  whatsoever  to  this  side  of  the 
instruction. 

Often,  also,  high-school  teachers  have  not  the  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  materials  of  instruction,  and  often  not  even  the  knowledge 
of  sources  whence  these  materials  are  to  be  derived.  Unless  the  teacher 
has  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  materials  and  the  bibliography  of 
his  subject,  he  is  not  fit  to  plan  and  to  conduct  a  high-school  course. 

The  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  of  modern  languages  must 
be  improved  not  only  by  providing  better  training  in  the  colleges, 
universities,  and  training  schools,  but  by  encouraging  foreign  travel 
for  the  teacher.  In  those  European  countries  which  have  the  best 
instruction  in  modern  languages  the  importance  of  foreign  sojourn 
is  fully  appreciated;  so  thoroughly,  in  fact,  that  the  Government 
subsidizes  young  and  promising  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
travel  and  residence.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  stage  in  the 
United  States;  but  we  shall,  no  doubt,  and  soon.  Without  this  our 
progress  will  be  slow  indeed.  The  recently  established  interchange 
of  secondary  teachers  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  has 
done  and  is  doing  a  great  work  in  this  way;  but,  according  to  a  late 
report,  there  are  not  enough  American  teachers  applying  for  the 
exchange.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  any  male  per¬ 
son  holding  a  college  degree  and  having  taught  one  year  or  more  in 
a  high  school  in  the  United  States  is  eligible  to  an  exchange  with  a 
secondary  Prussian  teacher,  the  American  to  receive  the  Prussian 
salary  and  to  teach  in  English  at  a  German  gymnasium.  While  a 
knowledge  of  German  is  highly  desirable,  fluency  in  speaking  is  not 
demanded.  Ample  time  and  opportunity  will  also  be  given  for 
European  travel.^ 

There  are  several  other  means  to  enrich  his  knowledge  of  the  for¬ 
eign  tongue  at  the  command  of  the  secondary  teacher  of  which  he  has 
made  little  use  heretofore;  for  instance,  the  local  group  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  fran(^aise,  if  there  be  one,  as  well  as  the  German  clubs  and  socie¬ 
ties,  of  which  hardly  any  section  of  the  country  is  destitute.  He 
should  not  fail,  also,  to  hear  the  German  exchange  professors  and 
authors  when  on  their  American  itineraries.^  Trips  to  the  German 

1  Full  information  on  this  exchange  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

■■2  Full  information  concerning  such  itineraries  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Prof.  Rudolf  Tombo,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Germanistic  society  of  America,  311  East  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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theaters,  such  as  those  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Mlwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh,  will  bring  great  profit. 

Attention  may  be  called,  also,  to  the  numerous  agencies  now  con¬ 
ducting  parties  of  modern-language  teachers  to  Germany  and  France. 
This  year  (1912)  Der  nationale  deutsch-ameriJcanische  Lehrerhund  is 
undertaking  a  trip  to  Germany.  There  will  probably  be  several 
hundred  in  the  party.  The  object  is  to  study  Germany  and  German 
life.  Any  teacher  of  German  is  eligible,  and  the  advantages  in  the 
way  of  receptions  by  cities,  permission  to  visit  schools,  etc.,  are 
considerable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
agencies  that  are  conducting  trips  of  this  sort.  Generally  they  do 
not  offer  what  the  teacher  most  wants,  namely,  actual  contact  and 
intercourse  with  the  foreign  people.  In  any  case  the  teacher  needs 
to  be  very  circumspect  about  this  matter.  It  is  better  and  gener¬ 
ally  cheaper  to  go  by  oneself  or  with  a  friend;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
well  to  prepare  oneself  'with  proper  addresses  of  German  families,  etc. 
In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  most  reliable  and 
extensive  sources  of  information,  both  for  Germany  and  France, 
namely,  the  publications  of  the  New  England  Modern  Language 
Association,  which  every  teacher  should  consult  before  attempting 
his  first  foreign  trip. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  suggested  that  while  the  publication  just 
mentioned  gives  this  information,  the  publication  is  not  known,  or  is 
scarcely  known,  to  teachers  outside  of  New  England,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  (the  more  the  better)  should  be  published  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  modern-language  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  of  the  teacher’s  preparation,  the  writer 
desires  to  express  the  view  that  the  teachers  of  German  and  French 
should  be  exponents  and  representatives  of  German  and  French  cul¬ 
ture.  The  American  who  goes  to  Germany  and  lives  in  the  American 
colony  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  city  and  looks  upon  German  life  'with 
an  air  of  aloofness  wiU  hardly  make  a  good  high-school  teacher  of 
German.  He  must  identify  himself  'with  German  life. 

Likewise,  the  person  who  attempts  to  teach  German  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school,  but  speaks  only  English  and  holds  himself  apart 
from  the  German  movements  in  this  country — for  instance,  the 
Nationaler  deutscJi-amerikanischer  Lehrerhund  and  its  organ,  the 
Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  Sprache  und  Pddagogik,  and  the  German 
theaters,  etc. — is  not  improving  his  opportunities  to  learn  German.^ 

1  There  are  summer  courses  for  foreigners  also  at  several  German  universities,  notably  at  Jena  and  Mar¬ 
burg.  Circulars  concerning  the  latter  can  he  had  by  addressing:  Marburger  Ferien  kurse,  Deutschhaus 
str.  34/,  I  Marburg,  atd  Lahn.  Especial  attention  is  called,  also,  to  the  German  courses  for  foreigners  at 
the  Bottinger  Studienhaus.  Address:  Berlin  NW.  7,  Universitats  str.  8,  Germany.  This  institute  is 
under  the  care  of  the  University  of  Berlin  and  is  fully  trustworthy.  Americans  will  find  numbers  of  their 
countrymen  there. 
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More  than  this,  the  person  who  does  not  keep  up  his  knowledge  of 
current  happenings  in  Germany  by  reading  German  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  as  well  as  by  reading  the  American  modern-language  organs  and 
supporting  the  organizations  devoted  to  modern-language  teaching, 
can  not  give  efficient  instruction.  As  it  is  to-day,  only  a  very  small 
per  cent  of  high-school  teachers  support  these  periodicals  or  the 
modern-language  organizations.  All  this  applies,  mutatis  mutandis, 
equally  to  French  and  Spanish. 

Turning  now  to  the  instruction  itself,  more  systematic  use  should 
be  made  of  French  and  German  societies  in  the  school,  in  which  the 
play  spirit  should  be  utilized  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 
This  does  not  refer  primarily  to  dramatics,  but  to  systematized  con¬ 
versation,  free-will  offerings  of  readings,  recitations,  etc.,  and  the  use 
of  foreign  games.  There  should  be  given,  also,  opportunity  to  study 
and  observe  French  and  German  manners  and  customs,  to  celebrate 
F rench  and  German  holidays,  the  natal  days  of  the  great  men,  and 
the  great  national  anniversaries,  with  an  instructive  and  entertain¬ 
ing  program  on  each.  In  addition,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  pupils 
to  hear  German  music  and  see  German  art.  All  of  these  activities 
can  be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  and  with  great  profit  and  pleasure  after  the  teacher  has  once 
accumulated  the  necessary  helps  and  knowledge.^  Opportunity  may 
be  given,  also,  to  hear  professors  of  German  and  French  and  other 
representatives  of  German  and  French  culture  in  addresses,  with 
lanterns  and  otherwise. 

The  matter  of  the  length  and  nature  of  the  course  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  secondary  schools  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twelve  found  that  the  courses  were  so  uneven  and,  for  the 
most  part,  so  short  that  no  uniform  method  of  teaching  could  be 
recommended  for  high  schools,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  one-year  course  was  not  worth  while.  Presumably  this  opinion  is 
held  generally  by  educators  to-day. 

As  a  rule  colleges  do  not  give  credit  for  a  single  year  of  modern 
language,  and  in  general  it  is  evident  that  one  year  in  German  or 
French  is  neither  flesh,  fish,  nor  fowl,  and  should  be  discouraged. 
However,  due  weight  is  given  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
a  one-year  course  where  it  is  impossible,  as  in  small  or  three-year  high 
schools,  to  give  more.  It  is  evident  that  for  those  who  wdll  not  go  on 
in  college  the  slight  reading  knowledge  which  one  year’s  study  gives 
is  of  real  value.  Teachers  recommend  a  year’s  course  in  Latin  or 
Greek  ‘‘just  to  learn  the  roots”  which  will  be  needed  in  professional 
study.  Why  not  one  year  of  German  for  the  same  reason  ? 


1  Especial  attention  is  called  here  to  a  valuable  monthly  magazine,  Aus  nah  und  fern,  published  at 
the  Francis  Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  which  every  teacher  of  German  should  know, 
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Moreover,  for  those  who  do  continue  in  college  it  will  serve  to  pave 
the  way,  even  if  the  student  is  obliged  to  enter  German  I.  Then, 
again,  modern  language  men  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
one-year  course  which,  when  the  ground  is  broken,  becomes  the  two, 
three,  or  four  years’  course;  for  which  reason  there  may  be  cases 
where  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

All  elementary  courses  should  be  given  at  least  five  times  a  week ; 
at  least  five  hours,  because  all  who  are  expert  in  the  matter  know  that 
to  give  much  time  to  a  modern  language  at  the  beginning  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  thorough  grip  upon  it.  The  second  five  hours  which  a 
beginner  puts  on  his  German  or  French  a  week  are  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  first  five,  and  if  the  time  can  be  found,  this  time  should 
be  given  it  in  the  schedule.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  students  and 
teachers  who  have  tried  it  will  attest,  that  25  hours  a  week  for  6 
weeks  in  the  study  of  a  modern  language  are  more  productive  than 
30  weeks  with  5  recitations  a  week.  This  is  not  a  theoiy,  but  has 
been  carried  out  repeatedly  with  excellent  results.  To  conduct  an 
elementary  course  two  or  three  hours  a  week,  however,  is  not  only 
poor  pedagogy,  but  is  relatively  a  waste  of  energy.  It  requires  a 
great  portion  of  the  next  hour  to  overcome  the  dead  inertia,  sounds 
forgotten,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  unlearned,  in  the  interim.  For 
modern  language  study  is  so  much  a  matter  of  atmosphere,  of  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  and  fluency  of  the  linguistic  faculty  and  the  vocal  and 
aural  apparatus  that  the  results  are  multiplied  by  an  intensification 
of  the  receptive  state. 

The  nature  of  the  course  which  is  here  to  be  proposed,  and  which  is 
now  in  use  in  the  best  high  schools,  will  become  evident  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  texts  to  be  used.  The  high-school  texts  of  the  future 
should  take  oh,  and  are  taking  on,  more  of  the  nature  of  those  in  use 
in  German  gymnasia.  That  is,  the  grammars  should  be  rich  on  the 
practical  side,  with  a  modicum  of  theory,  and  the  grammar,  while 
never  allowed  to  usurp  the  principal  place  in  the  instruction,  should 
be  taught  throughout  the  course.  The  study  of  grammar  should  never 
be  finished  until  the  last  day  of  the  course.  Moreover,  the  grammar 
should  take  more  cognizance  of  English,  French,  and  Latin.  Nothing 
has  been  done  toward  correlating  language  instruction,  a  practice  in 
which  lies  a  great  secret  of  power  of  the  German  teaching. 

Next,  the  reading  texts  should  not  be  isolated  storiettes.  Consider 
a  typical  two-year  high-school  course  as  we  find  it  to-day.  It  con¬ 
sists  (besides  the  grammar  and  a  reader,  and  there  are  several  excel¬ 
lent  readers  now)  let  us  say  of  Immensee,  which,  however  fine  as  a 
piece  of  romantic  literature  for  adults,  is  hardly  adapted  to  adolescents. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  anemic  tale,  entirely  lacking  in  the  virility  of  modern 
Germany.  Next  follows  Uarahhiata,  a  gem  of  literature,  but  an 
erotic  story  of  Italian  life  that  has  nothing  German  about  it  but  the 
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language.  Then  follows  a  long  prose  tale,  or,  at  best,  a  short  modern 
comedy,  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the  course  is  finished. 

Now  these  books  represent  what  the  average  student  learns  about 
Germany,  for  the  average  student  does  not  take  more  than  two  years 
of  a  modern  language  in  high  school.  How  much  of  an  outlook  upon 
German  life  has  he  received  from  a  love  story  that  might  have  happened 
anywhere,  an  Italian  erotic,  an  indifferent  prose  tale,  and  a  drama 
of  rare  beauty  but  which  is  beyond  his  powers,  and  which  contains 
poetic  and  archaic  forms  which  he  had  better  not  see  ? 

Instead  of  this  course  a  better  one,  and  one  which  corresponds  to 
the  best  European  practice,  would  be  (allowing  the  reader,  if  it  be 
easy  and  idiomatic,  to  remain)  as  follows:  75  to  100  pages  of  easy, 
diversified  reading,  a  second  reader  (there  is  none  of  the  sort  yet  in 
the  United  States)  containing  real  German  anecdotes,  written  by 
Germans,  about  historic  persons,  places,  and  events  as  well  as  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Germany  of  to-day,  its  forests,  mountains,  the  love  of  its 
people  for  out-door  life;  its  customs,  geography,  people;  its  amuse¬ 
ments,  music,  festivals;  its  schools,  churches,  and  government. 

This  reader  should  be  supplemented  in  the  second  year  by  a  book 
of  modern  prose  of  real  German  flavor,  sketches  and  short  stories  by 
25  or  more  of  the  best  living  writers,  or,  if  not  all  living,  then  none 
further  back  than  1830.  This — and  there  is  such  a  book — will  serve 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  practically  all  the  districts  of  Germany, 
with  their  various  nationalities,  classes,  and  conditions  of  men. 

When  this  has  been  done,  intermingling  a  good  deal  of  writing, 
speaking,  and  live  grammar,  if  any  time  remains,  a  modern  comedy 
may  very  well  be  attempted.  There  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  classic  text  in  the  second  year  of  the  high-school 
course.  It  is  better  to  stick  to  the  modern  language  which  one  is 
trying  to  teach;  better,  also,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  easy  reading  than 
only  a  modicum  of  very  difficult  texts. 

The  collections  of  isolated  stories  have  their  place,  but  in  elemen¬ 
tary  courses  they  must  soon  give  way  to  collections  such  as  have 
been  outlined  above.  High-school  instruction  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years.  What  has  been  said  above  applies  only 
to  the  more  poorly  equipped.  The  best  high  schools — in  general 
these  are  in  the  larger  cities — are  giving  not  only  good  but  superior 
instruction  in  modern  languages.  The  writer  has  visited  dozens  of 
these,  and  not  a  few  in  which  the  instruction  put  a  great  deal  of  our 
college  instruction  to  shame.  Still,  the  unevenness  of  the  instruction, 
sometimes  even  within  the  same  school,  is  patent.  A  contrast  between 
two  schools  which  the  writer  visited  may  make  this  evident.  In  the 
one  the  classes  were  conducted  on  the  grammar-translation  method. 
Scarcely  a  word  of  the  foreign  language  was  used,  except  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  reading  lesson.  The  program  was,  in  short,  this:  ‘‘Mr.  A., 
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will  you  begin?”  Mr.  A.  reads  in  German  (French  or  Spanish)  a  pas¬ 
sage,  is  stopped  and  asked  to  translate,  which  he  does.  Several 
questions  are  then  put  to  him  in  English  (all  the  directions  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  given  in  English)  and  the  recitation  is  finished.  The 
same  process  was  followed  all  the  way  around  the  class.  The  work 
on  the  grammar  was  not  much  better.  Throughout  there  was  hardly 
a  thrill  of  interest. 

In  the  other  school  the  work  was  conducted  almost  entirely  in 
French  and  German.  Translation  was  employed  only  for  the  most 
difiicult  passages.  A  synopsis  of  the  reading  lesson  was  given  care¬ 
fully  and  in  detail  in  the  foreign  language,  with  the  aid  of  interpolated 
questions  by  the  teacher.  The  bulk  of  the  speaking  on  the  part  of 
both  students  and  teacher  was  in  the  foreign  language.  There  was 
considerable  writing  at  the  blackboard.  The  grammar  work,  too, 
was  conducted  in  good  part  in  the  foreign  language.  The  appended 
examinations,  which  were  taken  by  the  classes  indicated,  testify  to 

the  high  quality  of  the  work. 

# 

THIRD-YEAR  GERMAN. 

1.  State  rule  for  use  of  tenses  when  changing  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse. 

2.  Change  to  the  indirect  dlscoinse;  Sie  fragten:  “Wem  gehort  der  Knabe?” 
Der  Kuckuck  sagte  zu  Frieder:  “Nein,  ich  kann  dir  nicht  helien,  so  leid  es  mir  tut.” 
“Das  war  niemand  anders  als  Frau  Berchta^,”  erklarte  der  Schafer.  “Friiher  hat  sie 
im  Frauenstein  gewohnt.”  “Ich  werde  mich  unsichtbar  machen,”  sagte  Zirbel. 
“Kennst  du  mich?”  fragte  Zirbel  den  Pechmann. 

3.  Translate;  How  can  you  expect  that  he  will  obey  you  if  you  do  not  treat  him 
more  kindly?  He  saves  and  does  not  spend  much,  so  that  he  may  have  something 
in  his  old  age.  Would  that  I  had  learned  more  when  I  wae  young  or  that  I  could  go 
to  school  once  more.  It  may  be  very  cold  there  now.  Who  would  have  thought  of 
it,  if  you  had  not  mentioned  it! 

4.  Change  to  the  passive  voice:  Da  sah  er  zu  seinen  Fiissen  den  Fiedelbogen. 
Seinen  Scheerbeutel  hatte  er  hingegeben.  Habt  Ihr  sie  gesehen?  Sie  malt  die  Berge 
und  die  Baume. 

5.  Translate:  Then  he  called  them  around  him  and  they  all  sat  down  in  the  shade. 
The  children  did  not  know  who  the  strange  gentleman  was,  but  they  liked  his  kind 
face  and  gentle  manners.  Then  he  stood  up  and  said:  “Tell  me,  little  folks,  to  what 
kingdom  do  I  belong?  ” 

6.  Erzahlen  Sie,  was  Frau  Walpurga  nachts  im  Walde  sah.  Wie  zeigte  Frau  Wal- 
purga  ihren  Dank?  Erzahlen  Sie  von  Frieders  Gesellenstiick.  Warum  gab  Neck 
dem  Frieder  seinen  Fiedelbogen?  Warum  wollte  Zirbel  die  schone  Lisi  nicht 
heiraten?  Beschreiben  Sie  die  Hohle,  in  welche  Zirbel  den  Pechmann  gefuhrt  hat. 

First-Year  German  in  High  School. 

[Instruction  in  elementary  grades  has  preceded.] 

1.  Fiillen  Sie  die  Liicken  aus:  Die  Sonne  scheint  wahrend - und  die 

Sterne  schimmern  wahrend - .  Wir  treiben  das  Pferd  mit - .  Wir 

trinken  das  Wasser  aus - .  Wir  konnen  durch - sehen.  Der  Apfel 

ist  fiir - .  Wir  konnen  ohne - nichts  kaufen.  Die  Kinder  gehen 

trotz - in - .  Der  Vogel  flog  iiber - .  Er  sitzt  jetzt  auf - . 
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2.  Setzen  Sie  ins  Perfekt:  Ich  rieche  den  Duft  der  Posen.  Er  geht  am  Sonntag 
in  die  Kirclie.  Der  Knabe  offnet  die  Tiir.  Der  Mond  geht  auf.  Wir  kommen  aus 
der  Schule.  Ich  ziehe  den  Rock  aus. 

3.  Setzen  Sie  folgende  Satze  in  das  Futur:  Die  Uhr  zeigt  die  Zeit.  Das  Madchen 
fuhrt  das  Kind.  Pferde  und  Maultiere  ziehen  die  Kanalboote.  Das  Holz  des 
Baumes  warmt  uns  im  Winter. 

4.  Setzen  Sie  dieselben  Satze  in  das  Passiv. 

5.  Schreiben  Sie  passende  Nebensatze  zu  den  folgenden  Hauptsatzen:  Diese  Figur 

ist  ein  Dreieck,  weil - .  Das  Wortist  einsilbig,  wenn - ,  und  dreisilbig, 

wenn - .  Der  Schatten  zeigt  nach  Osten,  weil - .  Fine  Frucht, 

ist  eine  Kernfrucht,  wenn - ,  und  eine  Steinfrucht,  wenn - . 

6.  Verwandeln  Sie  die  Attribute  in  folgenden  Satzen  in  Relativsatze:  Ein  bellender 
Hund  beisst  nicht.  Eine  wohlriechende  Blume  gefallt  alien.  Ein  goldener  Ring 
kostet  viel.  Der  Specht  ist  ein  Klettervogel. 

7.  Erweitern  Sie  folgende  Satze  durch  direkte  und  indirekte  Objekte;  Der  Knabe 
schreibt.  Das  Kind  sagt.  Der  Vater  schickt.  Der  Mann  leiht. 

8.  Wahlen  Sie  a,  b,  oder  c.  (a)  Erzahlen  Sie,  ^\^e  der  Knabe  seineii'Freund  Lipp 
wieder  fand.  (b)  Wie  der  Forster  sein  Leben  verier,  (c)  Wie  viele  und  welche 
Arbeiten  Heinz  verrichten  musste. 

9.  Uebersetzen  Sie:  The  Indians  wanted  the ‘bear’s  oil,  which  is  of  great  use  to 
them.  As  many  as  could  stand  about  the  tree  worked  at  a  time.  When  one  rested, 
another  chopper  took  his  place.  MTien  the  sun  went  down  they  had  chopped  about 
half-way  through  the  tree.  The  next  morning  they  began  again.  At  2  o’clock  the 
tree  fell  among  the  other  trees  with  a  crash  and  lay  at  last  upon  the  ground. 

Select  six  out  of  the  first  seven. 

Second-Year  German  in  High  School. 

1.  Gebrauchen  Sie  die  Infinitive — singen  und  liirmen — als  Dingwdrter  in  Satzen. 

2.  Schreiben  Sie  folgende  Satze  mit  oder  ohne  zu  vor  dem  Infinitiv:  Der  Knecht 
konnte  nicht  schwimmen;  er  musste  ertrinken.  Das  Kind  gibt  sich  Miihe,  die  Auf- 
gabe  schdn  schreiben.  Trudchen  ging  in  den  Wald,  um  den  Osterhasen  suchen. 
Jetzt  beginnen  die  Vogel  wieder  singen. 

3.  Gebrauchen  Sie  das  Particip  des  Prasens  von  fallen  und  laufen  als  Dingwort,  und 
gebrauchen  Sie  jedes  in  einem  Satze. 

4.  Setzen  Sie  statt  des  Relativsatzes  das  passende  Particip  als  Attribut:  Ein  Feind, 
welcher  flieht.  Das  Blatt,  das  fallt.  Die  Farbe  des  Schnees,  der  glanzt.  Die 
Bibel,  die  geoffnet  war,  lag  auf  dem  Tische. 

5.  Setzen  Sie  statt  des  Infinitivs  das  richtige  Particip  als  Eigenschaftswort  in: 
Einige  Vogel  fliegen  liber  das  (wogen)  Meer.  Der  Mann  lief  in  das  (brennen)  Haus 
und  rettete  ein  (schreien)  Kind.  Die  Leute  verliessen  das  (verbrennen)  Dorf. 

6.  Verwandeln  Sie: 

(a)  in  die  Moglichkeitsform:  Nimm  einen  Schirm  mit,  es  wird  gegen  Abend  regnen. 

(b)  in  die  Wunschform:  Mein  Freund  war  angekommen. 

(c)  in  die  Bedingungsform:  Ich  habe  Papier,  ich  werde  einen  Brief  schreiben. 

(d)  in  die  indirekte  Rede:  Der  Lehrer  fragte  Karl:  “Has  du  deinen  Aufsatz  ge- 
schrieben?  ”  Ein  Fremder  fragte  mich:  “Wie  viel  Uhr  ist  es?  ”  Das  Madchen  sagte: 
“Ich  habe  mein  Buch  gefunden.” 

7.  Verbinden  Sie  folgende  Satze  durch  Konjunktionen:  Ein  Diener  wurde  fort- 
gesandt.  Die  Kinder  kamen  am  andern  Morgen  nicht  heim.  (als).  Der  Kahn  sinkt. 
Der  Schiffer  sieht  die  Felsenriffe  nicht.  (weil).  Die  Eiche  ist  ein  Waldbaum.  Sie 
wachst  im  Walde.  (denn).  Die  Sanger  traten  in  den  Saal.  Der  Greis  schlug  die 
Saiten.  (dann). 
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8.  Erganzen  Sie:  Der  Herr  droht  d —  Diener,  aber  er  folgt  (er)  nicht.  Fritz  nannte 
d —  Knaben  ein —  Liigner.  Der  Knabe  bietet  d —  Apfelh^dler  kein —  Cent  fiir 
ein —  Apfel.  Der  Mann  war  d —  Weg —  nicht  kundig.  Die  Frau  dankte  d —  Madchen 
fur  d —  schon —  Blume, 

9.  (a)  Wie  kam  Martin,  der  Geissbub,  nach  Berlin?  Wen  wollte  er  besuchen,  und 
wie  wurde  er  aufgenommen? 

(b)  Wie  wurde  der  Student  Lauschmann  mit  Fraulein  Elisabeth  Gerhard  bekannt, 
und  welchen  Einflufs  hatte  diese  Bekanntschaft? 

10.  Translate:  He  stepped  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  slipped.  According  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Alexander  these  bachelor’s  homes  were  quite  elegant,  but  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable.  They  say  a  person  who  has  cold  hands  has  usually  a  warm  heart.  The 
little  Skye  terrier  which  Leo  chased  on  the  highway  had  a  blue  ribbon  around  his 
neck.  I  heard  a  loud  cry  of  alarm  on  the  turnpike  near  the  little  river.  We  could 
see  that  Elizabeth  was  veiy^  much  attached  to  her  Pollie. 

Second-Year  German. 

1.  Use  the  following  subordinate  connectives  in  sentences:  als,  wenn,  weil,  nach- 
dem,  obwohl. 

2.  Put  into  the  perfect  tense:  Ich  begegne  der  Mutter.  Wir  ziehen  nach  Deutsch¬ 
land.  Er  steigt  auf  den  Baum.  Sie  gehen  in  die  Schule.  Du  wachst  gar  nicht. 
Die  Fische  sterben  ausserhalb  des  Wassers.  Gestem  geschah  ein  grosses  Ungliick. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of:  stehlen,  gewinnen,  verlieren,  lesen,  schlagen,  streiten, 
bleiben,  laufen,  stehen,  heissen. 

4.  Decline  the  demonstrative  pronouns:  der,  diejenige,  solches,  singular  and  plural. 

5.  Translate:  After  her  husband  had  died,  my  sister  and  her  sons  followed  (perf.) 
me  to  America.  In  the  hospitals  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  beds  and  almost 
as  many  patients.  Are  these  peasants  not  very  poor?  Yes,  their  income  is  small, 
but  they  do  not  need  much;  they  buy  very  little  and  live  principally  on  milk  and 
potatoes.  Did  you  lock  the  door  of  the  house?  No,  I  could  not;  I  have  lost  the 
house  key.  ^\Tiat  is  the  matter  with  your  dog?  I  do  not  know;  he  does  not  eat  to-day; 
I  believe  somebody  has  struck  him.  Did  you  know  him  when  you  met  him  one  day 
last  week?  I  knew  him,  but  I  did  not  know  he  had  been  sick.  This  is  my  mother. 
Those  are  my  parents. 

6.  Answer  in  German:  Beschreiben  Sie  den  alten  Koffer.  Was  war  alles  in  dem 
Koffer?  Warum  sagte  die  Frau,  dass  der  Vogel  ein  Spatz  sei?  Wo  sass  der  Vogel  im 
Garten?  Erzahlen  Sie,  wie  die  Frau  den  Vogel  wieder  gefangen  hat.  Beschreiben 
Sie  die  Muhle.  Was  mussten  die  Weiber  tun,  bevor  sie  durch  die  Muhle  gingen? 

High-school  teaching  must  be  improved  and  brought  to  a  uniform 
standard  before  the  elementary  work  in  modern  languages  can  be 
handed  entirely  over  to  these  schools.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  this  relegation  must  take  place  in  the  central  and  western  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  East,  where  it  has  been  partially 
done,  it  must  be  perfected.  The  colleges,  and  especially  the  uni¬ 
versities,  are  hoping  for  this;  not  only  because  it  is  good  pedagogy, 
but  because  many  college  and  university  teachers  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  up  a  live  interest  in  elementary  teaching.  They  wish  to  do 
more  advanced  work. 

As  every  teacher  will  recognize,  the  early  years  are  far  more  val¬ 
uable  for  linguistic  study  than  for  most  other  branches.  The  greater 
receptivity  of  the  mind  and  the  ear  for  speech  forms,  the  pliability 
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of  the  vocal  organs,  the  tenaciousness  of  the  memory,  all  combine  to 
make  the  time  before  the  child  gets  out  of  his  teens  the  golden  period 
of  language  study.  This  was  long  ago  recognized  in  European 
countries,  and  years  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  The 
wonder  is  that  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  been  so  slow  to 
grasp  its  importance.  If  the  modern  tongues  are  to  be  taught  at 
some  time  in  the  course  of  study,  why  condemn  the  collegian  to  learn 
French  and  German  vocables  and  to  grapple  with  the  elusive  into¬ 
nation  and  idiom  of  these  languages,  and  then,  by  way  of  making  the 
course  completely  absurd,  try  to  teach  him  civics  and  geometry  in 
the  grades  ? 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  recognized,  but  plans  for  fixing 
the  place  of  this  instruction  are  now  under  way  and  mil  more  than 
likely  be  settled  very  soon  by  the  National  Education  Association. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  it  behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  modern 
language  study  to  see  to  it  that  these  studies  are  placed  in  the  proper 
place  and  are  given  the  necessary  emphasis  in  the  high-school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

The  future  of  elementary  modern  language  study  lies  in  the 
secondary  schools.  There  is  every  reason  for  paying  large  attention 
to  the  subject.  Americans  are  poor  linguists,  almost  as  poor  as 
their  English  cousins,  who  are  the  most  inefficient  linguists  in  Europe. 
But  the  time  is  coming  when  better  linguistic  talent  will  be  developed. 
Already  our  colonial  and  international  relations  are  driving  us  to  it 
on  the  side  of  Spanish.  Hitherto  America  has  not  felt  the  need  of 
learning  foreign  languages,  just  as  England  did  not  in  the  past. 
But  England  is  now  awakening  to  the  value  of  modern  languages  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  in  this  America  will  follow  her.  Taking  all 
into  consideration,  modern  languages  will  continue  to  play  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  our  education. 

And  for  this  we  must  prepare.  One  or  two-year  courses  conducted 
by  poorly  equipped  teachers  will  no  longer  do.  There  must  be  better 
teachers,  broader  recognition  of  the  subject,  and  better  equipment  for 
the  library  and  the  classroom.  At  present  there  is  practically  no 
equipment  in  the  high  schools,  few  books,  and  less  Realien}  But 
without  thorough  equipment  there  can  be  no  thorough  results. 

1  On  a  plan  for  a  collection  of  Realien  for  high  schools  see  Handschin.  Education,  32  :  203-213,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1911. 
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GERMAN  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  teaching  of  German  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  debated 
a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  North  and  West.  At  times  German  has 
gained  and  at  times  lost  ground.  German  schools  as  public  schools 
have  been,  of  course,  a  thing  of  the  past  for  some  years,  but  the 
numbers  studying  German  in  the  elementary  schools  are  considerable. 

Generally,  German  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  been  viewed  favorably  in  the  ^ ^German  belt,”  where  it  is  mostly 
found,  although  there  have  been  recurrent  times  of  opposition,  and 
the  number  of  cities  where  it  obtains  fluctuates  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  The  criticism  that  has  been  brought  against  it  is  not  that  it 
tends  to  un- Americanize — that  danger  seems  nowhere  present — but 
that  it  takes  much  time  and  money,  and  it  has  been  charged  from 
time  to  time  in  various  cities  that  the  instruction  was  inefficient. 

Let  us  here  survey  the  subject  of  a  foreign  language  as  the  language 
of  elementary  schools  in  its  historical  and  educational  aspects. 

This  matter  has  often  been  a  real  problem  and  has  at  times  aroused 
great  animosity,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Board  of  Education  of  Dakota,  1886-1888,  shows: 

The  law  requires  that  the  common  branches  shall  be  taught  in  English,  but  some 
instances  came  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  where  the  teacher  was  not 
even  able  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  nothing  could  be  done  about  it,  as  the 
foreign  element  was  so  strong  that  they  not  only  controlled  the  schools  but  the  election 
of  the  county  superintendent  also,  and  a  strong  public  sentiment  was  created  in  support 
of  the  schools  taught  in  a  foreign  language.  The  board  of  education  recommends  that 
it  be  authorized  to  remove  any  county  superintendent  who  refuses  to  enforce  the  law 
on  this  subject, 

A  similar  complaint  comes  from  the  State  superintendent  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  Minnesota  in  1886-1888,  as  follows: 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
which  are  supported  by  Americans  the  language  used  is  un-American  and  carries 
with  it  traditions  and  associations  connected  with  different  countries,  and  so  the 
schools  fail  to  harmonize  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  foreign-born  parents  with  those  of 
their  adopted  country.  They  do  not  require  that  knowledge  of  our  patriots  and 
statesmen,  of  the  formation  of  our  Government  and  its  subsequent  history,  which 
inspires  a  worthy  pride  in  American  citizenship  and  a  love  for  American  institutions. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Missouri, 
1887-88,  we  cull  as  follows: 

In  a  large  number  of  the  districts  of  the  State  the  German  element  of  population 
greatly  preponderates,  and  as  a  consequence  the  schools  are  mainly  taught  in  the 
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German  language  and  sometimes  entirely  so.  Hence,  il  an  American  family  lives  in 
such  a  district  the  children  must  either  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  or  else  be 
taught  in  the  German  language.  In  some  districts  the  schools  are  taught  in  German 
a  certain  number  of  months  and  then  in  English,  while  in  others  German  is  used  part 
of  the  day  and  English  the  rest. 

Some  of  the  teachers  employed  are  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  English  language, 
while  the  first  question  asked  him  is  whether  he  reads  and  speaks  German.  Many 
letters  were  received  by  the  State  superintendent  from  school  ofi&cers  and  patrons 
asking  if  the  schools  should  not  be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  complaining 
that,  although  living  in  this  country,  their  children  are  being  taught  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  In  Gasconade  County  German  is  taught  in  about  27,  or  one-half,  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  St.  Louis  County  there  are  84  districts;  40  of  them  teach  German.  Many 
of  the  more  enlightened  Germans  prefer  that  the  schools  be  taught  in  English,  as  they 
are  anxious  for  their  children  to  be  Americanized  in  principles,  feeling,  and  language.^ 

Again,  from  the  same  superintendent  in  1889: 

The  law  should  specify  definitely  in  what  language  the  instruction  in  our  public 
schools  is  to  be  given.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  American  institutions  to  have 
the  English  language  ruled  out  of  our  public  schools  and  German  substituted,  as  is  done 
wholly  or  in  part  in  many  districts  in  this  State.  The  average  legislator  appears  to 
quake  when  this  matter  is  brought  up  for  consideration.  Right  and  justice  are  for¬ 
gotten  or  smothered  for  the  sake  of  the  German  vote.  No  reasonable  argument  can  be 
adduced  why  German  should  be  taught  in  any  primary  school.  Representatives  and 
senators  admit  that  German  can  be  put  out  of  a  public  school  by  an  injunction  served 
upon  the  board;  but  why  shall  a  citizen  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  secure 
that  which  should  be  provided  by  legislative  enactment?  Men  have  said  to  me,  ‘  ‘You 
should  not  agitate  this  question;  it  is  impolitic  to  inaugurate  a  fight  along  that  line.” 
My  purpose  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention. of  the  public  and  before  our  legis¬ 
lature  is  that  justice  may  be  administered  to  the  citizen  and  the  children  be  taught 
to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language.  The  same  spirit  that  deprives  the 
children  of  any  community  of  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  English  language  would, 
if  it  dare,  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  this  Government  and  subject  our  children 
to  a  thraldom  and  a  tyranny  as  despotic  as  that  from  which  many  of  these  innovators 
emigrated,  only  to  try  to  bind  the  shackles  upon  others  that  they  themselves  could 
not  endure. 

This  is  not  a  fight  against  Germans,  but  against  the  introduction  of  German  into  our 
primary  schools.  This  wrong  will  not  much  longer  be  tolerated;  it  should  not  be,  for 
where  it  now  is  practiced  there  is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs;  law  is  disregarded,  our 
institutions  derided,  and  all  that  is  held  sacred  ruthlessly  trodden  under  foot,  and 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  of  such  a  community. 

We  must  remember,  too,  in  this  connection,  that  the  question  of 
the  right  to  tax  people  for  free  schools  was  in  those  days  still  an  open 
one.  Free  schools  were  hardly  established.  In  1846  Horace  Mann, 
in  his  report  on  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  says : 

There  is  not  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  States  of  New  England  and 
a  few  small  communities  elsewhere,  a  country  or  a  State  in  Christendom  which  main¬ 
tains  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  education  of  its  children.  Even  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  all  its  noble  endowments,  the  schools  are  not  free. 

The  system  of  free  public  schools  was  not  thoroughly  established 
in  the  South  until  after  the  Civil  War. 


1  XJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1887-88,  p.  118. 
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Thus  we  find  opposition  sporadically  to  the  public  schools,  e.  g.,  as 
late  as  1887-88,  when  the  State  superintendent  of  North  Carolina 
reports  a  strong  opposition  to  the  public-school  system  in  his  State. 
“It  arises,”  says  he,  “from  a  belief  that  it  is  wrong  to  tax  one  man  to 
educate  the  children  of  another.  Those  who  hold  such  opinions  con¬ 
sider  education  given  by  the  public  as  a  charity.  Another  cause  is 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  imposed  upon  the  poor  white  people  of 
the  State,  who  pay  nearly  all  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  in  which  both  whites  and  colored  are  educated.  This  antag¬ 
onism  is  heightened  by  the  belief,  held  by  the  whites,  that  education 
impairs  the  Negro  as  a  laborer.” 

In  Spanish  America  Spanish  was  the  competing  language.  Thus 
in  New  Mexico,  in  1889,  143  of  the  public  elementary  schools  were 
taught  in  English,  106  in  Spanish,  and  95  in  both  languages.^  From 
the  report  of  Mr.  Alills,  United  States  Treasury  expert,  to  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  (1889)  we  read: 

The  introduction  and  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education  for  the  children 
of  New  Mexico  has  been  a  rather  slow  and  difficult  process. 

But  lack  of  experience  may  be  overcome  by  interested  effort,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  enthusiastic  in 
the  support  of  public  schools  and  popular  education. *  *  *  *  The  English  language 
is  also  steadily  growing  in  favor.  Necessarily  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  New 
Mexico  has  been  largely  in  the  Spanish  language,  but  the  English  is  now  taught 
wherever  at  all  practicable. ^ 

In  Louisiana  the  competing  language  was  French,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  called  for  special  legislation,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

However,  German  has,  in  general,  had  a  good  standing  in  the 
elementary  schools.  It  was  shown  repeatedly  that  the  study  of 
German  improved  the  ability  of  scholars  in  other  studies.  Such 
testimony  comes  from  St.  Louis  in  1879.^  A  similar  testimony  comes 
from  Cleveland,  in  the  report  of  L.  R.  Klemm,  superintendent  of 
German  instruction  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  1883.  Of  the  244 
pupils  of  the  “A”  grammar  classes  that  were  examined  to  enter  the 
high  school,  135  had  studied  German  one,  two,  or  three  years;  123 
of  these  135 — a  little  over  90  per  cent — passed.  Of  the  other  190, 
who  had  not  studied  German,  only  85 — not  quite  78  per  cent — 
passed.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  prevalent  experience  in  Ohio.^ 
This  testimony  is  reiterated  and  generalized  by  an  eminent  English 
student  of  our  schools.® 


1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1888-89,  p.  734. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  734. 

3  Ibid.,  1879,  p.  138. 

*  Cf.  Peaslee.  Instruction  in  German  and  its  helpful  influence,  etc.,  Chicago,  1889.  See  also  Historical 
sketches  of  Ohio:  Common  schools — sub  Columbus,  p.  15;  sub  Toledo,  p.  12;  also  Education  in  Ohio,  1876, 

p.  128. 

6  Adams.  The  free-school  system  of  the  United  States,  London,  1875,  p.  212. 
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As  the  study  of  German  grew  in  importance  and  German  citizens 
sent  their  children  to  the  public  schools  in  increasing  numbers  and 
demanded  that  German  be  recognized  in  the  curriculum,  various 
States  found  it  necessary  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  In  Pennsylvania 
a  law  was  passed  in  1837  by  which  German  schools  were  to  be  founded 
on  an  equal  basis  with  English  schools,  and  some  schools  in  which 
all  of  the  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  German.^ 

In  Ohio  we  find  the  following  in  the  school  laws  of  1873: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  school  commissioners  to  see  that  the  German  language  is 
taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State  where  it  is  requested  hona  fide  by  75  citizens, 
residents  of  the  district  in  question,  who  represent  not  fewer  than  40  pupils,  etc. 

German  has  always  had  a  good  standing  in  the  schools  of  Ohio 
ever  since  1836,  when  the  legislature  delegated  Prof.  Calvin  Stowe,  of 
Cincinnati,  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  the  schools  of  various  countries 
and  report  to  the  legislature.  Upon  his  report,  which  was  highly 
favorable  to  the  Prussian  system  of  education,  the  school  law  of 
Ohio,  passed  in  1837,  was  largely  based.^ 

Prof.  Stowe’s  report  was  influential  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State.  For  instance,  we  find  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  legislature 
had  5,000  English  copies  and  2,000  copies  of  a  German  translation 
of  it  printed  for  distribution  in  the  State.^ 

The  English  and  German  schools,  so  called,  of  Ohio  had  a  longer 
term  than  the  common  schools,  and  the  teachers  received  considerably 
higher  salaries  than  those  of  the  common  schools. 

The  question  of  German  in  the  schools  was,  however,  discussed 
pro  and  con  a  good  deal.  Contained  in  the  same  volume,  we  find 
Prof.  Stowe’s  report  and  a  most  antagonistic  discussion  of  the  subject.** 

In  1842  the  following  statute  was  passed  in  Ohio: 

A  German  youth  may,  if  German  is  not  taught  in  his  school  district,  attend  in 
another  district,  and  the  school  officers  of  his  school  shall  be  reimbursed  therefor.  (61, 
Sec.  XVIII.)  ^ 

In  Indiana  we  find  a  law  in  1870  authorizing  the  township  trustees, 
to  introduce  the  study  of  German  into  any  school  where  the  parents 
of  25  children  demand  it.® 

The  Oregon  law  of  1882  on  the  subject  provides  that — 

In  districts  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  upon  petition  of  100  residents,  one  or 
more  of  the  common  schools  is  to  be  taught  in  the  German  language.^ 


1  Cf.  Koemer.  Das  deutsche  element,  1818-1848,  pp.  61fE  and  197ff. 

2  Stowe,  C.  The  Prussian  system  of  public  instruction  and  its  applicability  to  the  United  States,  1836. 

3  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.  6 : 559.  Prof.  Stowe’s  report  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that  it  was 
quoted  in  nearly  all  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ordered  2,500  copies  of  it  printed. 
American  annals  of  education  and  instruction,  1838,  p.  236.  The  report  was  discussed  far  and  wide  in  educa¬ 
tional  meetings.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  281. 

<  The  book  is  in  the  library  of  the  Ohio  philosophical  and  historical  association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  imder 
the  catalogue  number  379,  431. 

6  S.  892.  School  oflBcers’  guide  for  the  State  of  Ohio  [Columbus].  Printed  by  authority  of  the  general 
assembly,  1842. 

6  Smart.  The  Indiana  schools,  etc.,  Cincinnati,  1876?  p.  211. 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1882-83,  p.  213. 
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In  Colorado  we  find  the  following  law  enacted  in  1887 : 

Whenever  the  parents  or  guardians  of  20  or  more  children  of  school  age  of  a  district 
shall  so  demand,  the  district  board  may  procure  efficient  instructors  to  teach  the 
branches  required  by  law  in  the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  or  in  either.^ 

•The  law  of  Minnesota  on  this  subject  reads  thus: 

The  books  used  and  the  instruction  given  in  public  schools  shall  be  in  the  English 
language,  but  any  other  language  may  be  used  by  teachers  in  explaining  to  pupils 
who  understand  such  language  the  meaning  of  English  words;  and  in  high  and  graded 
schools  other  languages  may  be  taught,  when  made  a  part  of  a  regular  or  optional 
course  of  study.  Instruction  may  also  be  given  in  such  languages  in  common  schools, 
not  to  exceed  one  hour  in  each  day,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  INTO  THE  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Concerning  German  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Cincinnati  we 
read: 

In  1840,  after  much  agitation  of  the  subject,  a  German  department  was  established 
in  the  public  school  of  a  certain  district,  where  pupils  of  German  parentage  were 
taught  the  German  language  in  addition  to  the  other  studies;  and  thus  that  class  of 
the  population  was  drawn  into  the  public  schools,  instead  of  into  schools  restricted  to 
their  own  nationality.  Gradually  the  system  has  been  perfected  until  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  divided  into  two  grades.  The  junior  grade  comprises  all  who  are  in 
the  primary  in  English,  and  are  under  the  joint  charge  of  an  English  and  a  German 
teacher,  who  usually  occupy  adjoining  rooms  and  exchange  places  each  day.  In  the 
senior  grade  are  classed  all  pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  grades  in  English,  and 
these  attend  each  day  in  the  German  teacher’s  room,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  are  in 
the  English  department. ^ 

German  was  taught  in  Cincinnati  in  all  the  grades  (six)  of  district 
schools  and  all  the  grades  (two)  of  the  intermediate  school  ^‘when 
desired  by  parents  or  guardians.” 

The  course  of  study,  which  was  carefully  and  systematically 
worked  out  in  every  detail,  included  object  lessons,  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  grammar,  composition,  translation,  singing,  and  drawing. 
In  addition  it  was  provided  that  in  grade  C  ^‘six  songs  or  other  poems 
shall  be  memorized.” 

In  the  intermediate  school  the  course  of  study  included^  reading, 
declamation,  orthography,  penmanship,  grammar,  composition, 
translation,  and  an  abstract  of  the  history  of  German  literature. 
From  the  accompanying  directions  to  teachers,  it  is  evident  that 
the  course  was  thorough  and  painstaking. 

The  books  prescribed  were:  llihenthal’s  Manual,  Germanus’ 
Reader,  Pagenstecher’s  Reader,  Lesebuch  fiir  amerikanische  Volks- 
schulen,  Ahn’s  Method,  Becker’s  Leitfaden  (for  teachers),  and  Plate’s 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1886-87,  p.  113. 

*  Cf.  also  Greve.  History  of  Cincinnati,  vol.  1,  p.  784.  Also  Shotwell.  A  history  of  the  schools  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1902,  p.  13f. 

3  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  19  :  524f.  The  German  teachers  of  Cincinnati  have  had  their  own 
association  since  1888,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association,  and  is  devoted  to  the  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  and  social  improvement  of  its  members.  They  have  also  had  for  30  years  a  fraternal  relief 
association  among  themselves. *  * 
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Praktische  Deutsche  Sprachlehre.  In  1850  there  were  3  German- 
English  pubHc  schools,  with  24  teachers  and  2,300  pupils,  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  for  the  special  accommodation  of  children  born  of  German 
parents.^ 

This  instruction  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  thorough¬ 
going  of  its  kind  now  in  the  United  States,  deserves  special  notice. 
The  ^‘parallel-class’’  system  is  employed — that  is,  all  the  pupils  who 
elect  German  are  instructed  a  half  day  alternately  by  an  English  and 
by  a  German  teacher  up  to  and  including  the  fourth  grade. 

The  time  given  to  German  instruction  in  such  classes  does  not  exceed  nine  hours 
a  week,  as  the  German  teachers  also  teach  music  and  drawing.  A  German  supervising 
assistant  commonly  teaches  the  higher  grades,  giving  not  more  than  one  hour  daily  to 
each  class,  besides  supervising  the  work  of  the  other  teachers  in  general. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grades  45  minutes  to  1  hour  a  day 
are  devoted  to  German.  The  instruction,  as  the  writer  knows  from 
personal  inspection,  is  very  good.  Those  pupils  who  elect  the  German 
keep  up  their  other  work  very  satisfactorily  and  no  change  seems 
to  be  desired.  This  system  is  hardly  equaled  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

In  New  York  an  optional  course  in  German  was  introduced  in  the 
highest  grade  of  the  grammar  school  in  1854.  In  1870  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  extend  through  the  eight  grades  of  the  school. 
In  1873  there  were  19,396  pupils  enrolled  in  these  classes  in  New 
York  City.^ 

In  St.  Louis,  German  was  introduced  in  the  elementary  grades  in 
1864.  Nine  classes  with  1,446  pupils  were  in  operation  in  1866.  In 

1871- 72,  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  studied  German.  In 

1872- 73,  this  rose  to  38.9  per  cent  and  in  1885-86  to  21,990,  or  40 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment. 

In  1889,  14  out  of  82  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
offered  German  in  the  elementary  grades.  They  are  San  Francisco, 
Denver  (districts  1  and  2),  Belleville,  Ill.,  Chicago,  Covington,  Ky., 
Baltimore,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  New  York  City, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Milwaukee.® 

In  San  Francisco  German  was  taught  only  in  the  four  ‘^cosmopoli¬ 
tan  schools.”  In  Denver,  district  No.  1,  German  was  studied  as  an 
optional  study  by  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  In  Baltimore,  in  the 
English-German  schools,  the  English  branches  received  two- thirds  of 
the  time  and  the  German  one-third.  In  East  Saginaw  German  was 
taught  in  one-fifth  of  the  schools.  In  St.  Paul  and  New  York  Ger- 


1  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  24  :  593. 

2  Cf.  also  Adams.  The  free-school  system  of  the  United  States,  London,  1875,  p.  278f. 

Goebel,  L.  Wegweiser  fiir  den  ersten  unterricht  im  deutschen  mit  einem  uberblick  iiber  jetzige  bestre- 
bimgen.  New  York  [1885?]. 

Palmer.  The  New  York  public  schools,  etc.  New  York,  1905. 

Wilson.  The  memorial  history  of  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York,  1893. 

8  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.  for  the  year  quoted. 
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man  was  optional.  In  Cleveland  children  of  German  parentage 
received  289  hours  more  instruction  per  year  than  others.  In 
Toledo,  in  the  first  four  grades  of  30  schools,  instruction  was  given 
in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  in  German  for  eight  hours  per  week.^ 
In  1900  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  German  instruction  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  (143  schools)  was  given  as  231,673.^ 

In  1905  German  was  taught  in  the  first  grade  in  4  out  of  50  cities; 
in  the  second  in  5;  in  the  third  in  6;  in  the  fourth  in  6;  in  the  fifth 
in  7;  in  the  sixth  in  7;  in  the  seventh  in  7;  in  the  eighth  in  7.^ 

In  1910,  13  of  56.  of  the  principal  cities  had  instruction  in  German 
in  the  elementary  grades,  as  follows:  Seven  cities  in  grades  1  to  8; 
one  city  in  grades  1  to  6 ;  one  city  in  grades  3  to  8 ;  one  city  in  grades 
4  to  8 ;  one  city  in  grades  5  to  8 ;  one  city  in  grades  6  to  8 ;  one  city 
in  grade  8  only.  In  all  of  these  cities  the  method  of  instruction  is  the 
direct  in  the  elementary  classes.^ 

The  outlook  for  German  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
good  in  the  sections  of  the  country  having  a  dense  German  popula¬ 
tion,  although  the  number  of  cities  where  such  instruction  is  given 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  The  Germans  are  very  insistent  in 
their  claims,  and  the  instruction  in  German  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  indeed  excellent  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  from  a  pedagogical  point 
of  view  has  fully  justified  itself. 

The  plan  of  teaching  certain  branches,  e.  g.,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  and  nature  study,  by  the  medium  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  tried  successfully  in  some  schools.^  However, 
in  a  number  of  the  States  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  teaching 
of  the  common  branches  in  any  language  except  the  English.  Its 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  insure  the  universal  use  of  English.® 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  GERMAN  IN  ADDITIONAL 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1844.  Dayton,  Ohio.  One-half  time  to  German. 

In  fifties.  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  German  schools  were  reorganized  in  1851-52.  Optional 
in  fourth  and  fifth  grades  in  1858.  Three  primary  German-English  church 
schools  were  adopted  into  the  public-school  system  in  1866;  in  1876  there  were 
18  German-English  schools  in  which  one-half  of  the  time  was  given  to  German. 
Enrollment  in  these  schools  in  1876  about  1,000. 


1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1888-89,  p.  388  ff. 

2  Der  gegenwartige  stand  des  deutschen  imterrichts  in  den  schulen  der  Vereinigten  Staaten,  Milwaukee 
(1900]. 

For  number  of  pupils  in  German  in  public  elementary  schools  in  the  various  States,  see  ibid,  p.  42.  Cf., 
also,  Handschin,  Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio.  Miami  University  Bulletin,  Feb.,  1911. 

Busse’s  article  Statistisches  iiber  den  deutschen  unterricht  (Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 
padagogik,  10 : 274-80,  Oct.,  1909)  should  have  been  checked  up  by  referring  to  the  ProtokoU  der  siebenten 
konvention  des  deutsch-amerikanischen  staatsverbandes  von  Ohio,  1910. 

*  For  list  of  these  cities  cf.  Payne.  Public  elementary  .school  curricula,  190.5,  p.  19. 

♦  Data  direct  from  the  schools. 

6  Cf.  Educ.  Rev.,  26 : 197. 

« On  the  question  of  German  in  the  elementary  grades,  see  Report  of  a  committee  of  nine,  etc.,  prepared 
by  A.  R.  Hohlfeld  (State  ofldce  of  education),  Madison,  Wis.,  1905. 
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Early  fifties.  Middletown,  Ohio.  Colonies  of  German  primary  pupils  instructed 
separately.  A  German  department  established  1860. 

1864.  Newark,  N.  J.  “German  may  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  only  by  way 

of  interpretation;  but  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  who  is  not  fully  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  English.” 

1865.  Chicago.  German  was  introduced  in  1  school  and  instruction  was  gradually 

extended  to  more  schools  until,  in  1870-71,  4,297  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
German.  The  numbers  decreased  for  a  time,  but  in  1884  there  were  10,696 
pupils  studying  German.  This  number  increased  to  29,440  in  1885;  to  34,801 
in  1890;  to  44,270  in  1892-93. 

1866.  Waverly,  Ohio. 

1867.  Louisville,  Ky.  Provision  for  teaching  German  in  six  schools  was  made  and 

the  following  course  of  study  adopted :  “Grades  I,  II,  III;  Reading,  definitions, 
and  explanation;  writing,  composition,  and  declamation;  grammar,  trans¬ 
lating  and  orthography.  Grades  IV,  V,  VI;  Reading,  spelling,  and  defining, 
writing.  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX;  Exercises  in  reading  and  in  language,  and 
writing  on  slates.” 

The  texts  prescribed  were;  KnofePs  German  readers,  Ahn’s  New  Practical 
Method  of  Learning  the  German  Language,  Benziger’s  penmanship,  Plate’s 
Grammar,  Charles  Hebei’s  Primer,  Schubert’s  reading  tablets. 

In  1870-71  there  were  5,713  pupils  enrolled  in  German;  in  1871-72  there 
were  6,216,  and  in  1872-73  there  were  6,547  pupils  studying  German  in  all  the 
grades,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  enrollment.^ 

1867.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  “A  department  in  German  is  had  under  a  special  teacher 

in  the  ward  grammar  schools.” 

1868.  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  S.  P.  Petrie,  the  teacher  of  German,  received  a  higher 

salary  than  other  teachers,  as  was  the  rule  in  Ohio  for  those  who  taught  both 
English  and  German. 

1869.  Zanesville,  Ohio.  An  enrollment  of  209  in  1874,  and  four  German  teachers. 

In  sixties.  Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  German  schools  were  not  giving  satisfaction  in 

Sandusky  in  1871,  and  a  committee  was  “authorized  to  go  to  Cincinnati  to 
examine  the  school  system  of  the  German-English  school  in  that  place.”  In 
1876  it  was  stated  “German  is  now  taught  in  every  school,  and  pupils  can 
receive  an  education  in  the  elements  of  German  in  our  lower  schools,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  our  higher  schools.” 

1870.  Eaton,  Ohio.  “As  this  must  necessarily  be  a  miscellaneous  department,  it  is 

difficult  to  establish  a  permanent  course  of  instruction.  However,  the  pupils 
who  enter  this  department  during  the  first  term  must  remain  there  through¬ 
out  the  term;  and  those  who  enter  the  second  term  must  remain  here  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.”  The  German  department  was  discontinued 
in  1873. 

1872.  Piqua,  Ohio. 

1872.  Massillon,  Ohio. 

1873.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1873,  3,572  pupils  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  10,362 

studied  German. 

1876.  Lancaster,  Ohio.  German  taught  in  fourth  to  ninth  grades. 

1876.  Canton,  Ohio. 

1876.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

1876.  Ripley,  Ohio.  In  high  and  graded  school. 

1876.  Troy,  Ohio.  “Pupils  in  the  grammar  departments  are  allowed  to  study  Ger¬ 
man  in  addition  to  other  studies.  A  German  teacher  is  provided  for  this 
pmpose  and  given  a  room  to  which  those  studying  the  language  repair  at 
stated  times  for  recitation  only.” 


1  Barnard’s  Amer.  Jour,  of  Educ.  for  the  years  mentioned. 
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GERMAN  PRIVATE,  PAROCHIAL,  AND  DENOMINA¬ 
TIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  beginnings  of  German  private  schools  were  touched  in  Chapters 
V  and  VIII.  Secular  German  private  schools  flourished  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century  in  great  numbers.  Douai,  reporting  for  the 
German  Teachers’  Society  of  New  York  and  Environs  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1868,  gives  their  number  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  as  several  hundreds.”  ^ 

These  schools  enjoyed  in ‘great  part  an  enviable  reputation.  The 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  thus  comments  on  Douai’s 
report  mentioned  above : 

The  German  schools  in  the  United  States.  A  document  submitted  by  the  German 
Teachers’  Society  of  New  York,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  so  many  of  the 
German  population  to  support  special  schools  taught  by  “teachers  trained  in  the 
methods  of  the  fatherland,”  in  cities  where  the  public  schools  offer  a  general  and 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  nationalities. 

The  statements  made  in  this  document  are  eminently  important;  and  the  claims 
put  forth  in  it  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  of  these  schools,  founded  on  German 
models  and  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  normal  seminaries  of  Germany,  to  our  best 
public  schools,  in  respect  to  infant  training  (kindergarten),  the  systematic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties,  scientific  attainments  of  a  directly  useful  character,  the 
universal  practice  of  singing,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  the  higher  physical 
hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils,  should  arrest  the  attention  of  American  teachers 
and  school  superintendents.  If  these  claims  are  well  founded,  these  superior  methods 
and  sounder  principles  of  organization  and  arrangement  should  be  more  generally  and 
at  once  introduced  into  our  normal  schools,  and  from  them  become  the  early  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  teachers  and  public  schools;  and  the  necessity  of  separating  the  children 
of  a  common  country  into  schools  distinguished  by  the  nationality  of  their  parents, 
during  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives,  should  be  at  once  and  forever  done 
away  with. 

So  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  this  class  of  children  from  our  public 
schools  arises  from  the  absence  of  facilities  for  continuing  or  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  and  literature,  this  necessity  might  be  obviated  at  once  by 
the  introduction  of  this  language  into  the  course  of  study  in  communities  where  there 
already  exists  a  demand  for  it,  or  where  such  demand  can  be  created.  This  addition, 
rightly  adjusted,  would  not  only  not  exclude  other  branches  now  taught,  but  might 
facilitate  their  acquisition,  as  well  as  be  a  most  valuable  discipline  and  attainment 
in  itself. 


1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Special  report  of  the  commissioner  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  1871,  p.  7. 
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A  word  concerning  the  raison  d’etre  of  these  schools:  After  the 
unsuccessful  German  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848,  a  cultured  class 
of  Germans  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Their  culture  and  their 
influence  in  spreading  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  the  German  language, 
ideas,  and  institutions  soon  became  evident.  It  was  this  class  espe¬ 
cially  who  founded  and  patronized  the  German  private  schools,  the 
first  and  best  of  which  flourished  in  the  great  cities  and  in  cities  of 
a  strong  German  population,  e.  g..  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Newark  (N.  J.), 
Detroit,  Kochester  (N.  Y.),  Brooklyn,  and  San  Antonio  (Tex.).  With 
this  class  of  Germans  it  was  not  so  much  the  motive  to  perpetuate  the 
German  language  for  family  reasons  which  impelled  them,  as  it  was 
their  insight  into  the  pedagogical  value  of  an  additional  language  for 
the  pupils,  and  above  all,  a  desire  to  transplant  to  their  new  father- 
land  the  excellent  educational  institutions  of  their  own  country. 

The  above-mentioned  report  says  of  these  schools: 

No  doubt  this  second  class  of  German  schools  was  and  is  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
the  denominational;  but  being  made  subservient  to  the  private  interests  of  their 
founders  and  proprietors,  and  being  based  solely  on  their  commercial  utility,  not  on 
an  ideal  conception  of  the  compass,  duties,  and  importance  of  the  school,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  all  these  schools,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  to  be  mentioned  under  the  third 
head,  remained  one-sided  concerns,  with  underpaid  teachers,  a  more  or  less  aristo¬ 
cratic  tendency,  a  bad  discipline,  and  much  outward  show,  without  a  corresponding 
interior  value. 

The  third  class  of  German  schools,  those  founded  by  societies  on  shares,  and  a  few 
by  private  enterprise,  owe  their  origin  to  the  ideas  which  succumbed  in  the  mother 
country  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  stamped  so  different  a  character  on  emigrants 
of  that  period.  The  generation  of  men  of  that  time  came  from  the  most  excellent 
German  schools;  educated  there  at  a  time  when  these  schools  had  reached  their  high¬ 
est  degree  of  excellence.  For  it  must  be  noted  that  meanwhile  the  German  govern¬ 
ments,  having  found  out  what  an  enemy  to  monarchical  institutions  and  established 
(State)  churches  they  had  thus  far  fostered  in  these  excellent  schools,  have  since 
1850  intentionally  lowered  the  standard  of  popular  education,  so  far  as  depended 
on  them.  The  generation  of  men  just  mentioned  regarded  the  German  model  school 
as  the  “palladium”  of  their  ideas,  their  liberalism,  their  philosophical  conception 
of  State,  religion,  and  society;  they  almost  revered  it  religiously.  Every  intelligent 
man  among  them  had  an  exalted  notion  of  what  the  school  is  to  be,  and  even  the 
great  mass  of  the  then  immigrants  seconded  their  efforts  to  transplant  the  German 
model  school  to  the  hospitable  soil  of  their  adopted  country.  But  having,  most  of 
them,  lost  their  property  through  the  revolution  and  emigration,  and  being  obliged 
to  struggle  for  many  years  with  the  hardships  of  a  new  existence  to  be  founded,  their 
new  schools  were  doomed  to  be,  still  in  part  now,  embarrassed  by  the  insufficiency  of 
means  allotted  to  them.  A  majority  of  these  schools  were  established  or,  at  least, 
fostered  into  existence  by  the  “Turner”  (gymnastic)  societies,  spread  all  over  the 
country;  but  most  of  these  societies  consist  of  men  of  very  moderate  means,  and  their 
schools  therefore  consist  rarely  of  more  than  two  classes.  They  charge  very  moderate 
tuition  fees,  allow  their  teachers  better  salaries  than  the  denominational  and  most 
private  schools,  but  yet  rather  scantily,  and  make  both  ends  meet  by  picnics  and 
charitable  collections.  Of  a  still  higher  character  are  those  society  schools  which 
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were  independent  of  any  organization,  the  founders  being  chartered  by  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  States  as  school  (academical)  societies,  and  the  necessary  capital 
with  which  buildings  were  built  and  furnished  being  gathered  by  small  shares.^ 

The  private  German  schools  experienced  their  best  development 
and  success  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  century.  They 
were  so  well  attended  and  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  staffs  so 
superior  that  they  quite  overshadowed  our  then  struggling  and  oft- 
times  crude  public  schools.  Thus  in  Cincinnati  in  1831,  only  400 
children  received  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  while  1,500 
attended  the  German  schools,^  and  the  children  of  American  parents 
often  attended  the  latter.  In  the  country  generally  it  was  only 
when  the  German  schools  deteriorated  and  the  public  schools  grew 
in  excellence  that  the  bulk  of  the  instruction  in  German  was  shifted 
to  the  latter. 

These  schools  had  from  2  to  11  classes,  i.  e.,  many  of  them  were 
academies.  They  often  enrolled  great  numbers  of  students,  running 
from  800  do'svnward.^ 

To-day  the  German  private  schools  have  all  but  disappeared.  We 
have  not  far  to  look  for  the  chief  reasons.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
great  improvement  and  popularization  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
fact  that  they  took  up  the  teaching  of  German  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  passing  of  the  generation  of  great  Germans  who  founded  the 
German  schools  on  the  other  hand,  brought  about  the  change. 

Of  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  private  German  schools  which  are  in 
operation  to-day  in  the  United  States,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
German-English  Academy,  Milwaukee  (established  in  1851);  The 
German  American  School,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  German  American  School, 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.;  German-English  School,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  German  School,  Arcadia,  Iowa. 

The  following,  while  they  seem  to  have  had  the  patronage  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  are  designated  as  private  schools:  Walther  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Evangelical  Lutheran  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Lutheran  Academy,  Wittenberg,  Wis. 

The  figures  given  by  Viereck  ^  on  these  private  German  schools 
are  far  too  high.  His  figures  were  taken  from  undifferentiated 
statistics,^  i.  e.,  there  are  included  in  them  students  in  German 
private  schools,  but  also  students  studying  German  in  all  English 
private  schools.  The  work  quoted^  also  gives  lists  of  private  schools, 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Special  report  of  the  commissioner  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  public 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  1871,  p.  582. 

2  This  number,  however,  includes  the  pupils  of  the  German  parochial  schools. 

3  For  considerable  lists  of  these  schools  see  Faust.  The  German  element  in  the  United  States,  II,  243fE. 
Barnard’s  American  Jour,  of  Educ.,  19,  583,  and  Henoch,  Handbuch  des  Deutschtums  im  Auslande, 
Berlin,  1904. 

<  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1900-1901,  p.  654. 

5  Der  gegenwartige  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Herausgegeben  vora 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Lehrerbund.  Milwaukee  [1900]. 
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but  they  are  not  properly  differentiated  and  give  no  satisfactory 
data. 

To  train  teachers  for  these  private  German  schools  was  early 
considered  an  important  task.  Native  Germans,  not  acquainted 
with  the  American  ways,  and  using  but  poor  English  would  not  do. 
But  to  teach  according  to  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  German 
education,  and  that  is  what  these  schools  strove  for,  presupposed  a 
special  training.^  Accordingly,  a  plan  to  found  a  seminar  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  German  schools  was  early  set  on  foot.  The 
Pennsylvania  College,  founded  at  Gettysburg  in  1832,  sought  for  a 
short  time  to  serve  this  purpose.  The  next  attempt  was  made  at 
Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  in  1841,  but  failed  and  was  abandoned. 

A  final  and  successful  attempt  was  made  in  the  founding,  in  1878, 
of  the  German-American  Teachers’  Seminary  at  Milwaukee,  a  Ger¬ 
man  normal  training  school  of  high  standards  which  is  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  to-day,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Max  Griebsch. 
It  has  graduated  hundreds  of  weU-trained  teachers,  and  as  the  official 
school  of  the  Nationaler  Deutsch-amerikanischer  Lehrerbund  is  the 
most  important  educational  institution  in  the  German-American 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  received  some  notice  in  Chapters  V  and  VIII. 

A  parochial  school  is  a  school,  generally  elementar}^,  supported 
by  a  parish  or  congregation  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
denominational  school,  supported  by  a  synod  or  a  conference  or  a 
whole  denomination. 

Such  schools  are  supported  in  the  United  States  principally  by 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran  EA^angeflcal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Ger¬ 
man  Presbyterian,  and  Mennonite  Churches.  While  the  sessions  in 
the  larger  and  better  schools  approximate  in  length  those  of  the 
public  schools,  many  parochial  schools  in  country  districts  have 
sessions  of  only  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  of  the  year,  and  the 
pupils  attend  but  a  year  or  two.  In  cities,  many  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  the  parochial  schools  do  not  attend  the  pubhc  schools  at  all. 

The  course  of  stud}-  is  similar  to  that  of  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  Lutheran  schools^  the  course  of  study  includes, 
^‘besides  instruction  in  religion,  all  the  common-school  branches: 
German  and  English,  reading,  vTiting,  grammar,  composition,  arith¬ 
metic,  geography.  United  States  history,  physiology,  zoology,  botany, 
singing,  and  drawing.”  In  most  of  the  schools,  instruction  in  all  the 
branches,  with  the  exception  of  religion  and  German,  is  given  in 
English.^ 


1  Cf.  Barnard’s  American  Jour,  of  Educ.,  19  :  584  ff. 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1904,  p.  991. 
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The  course  of  stud}^  in  Catholic  parochial  schools  extends  over  eight 
years  (i.  e.,  in  typical  schools)  and  includes  Christian  doctrine,  prac¬ 
tical  and  mental  arithmetic,  language,  geography,  history,  reading, 
orthography,  penmanship,  and  drawing.^ 

As  to  the  teachers  in  parochial  schools,  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
Catholic  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  various  religious  teaching  orders 
of  the  church.^  For  the  Lutheran  schools,  the  teachers  are  trained 
in  the  higher  schools  of  the  church,  and  they,  like  the  Catholic  teach¬ 
ers,  are  in  the  profession  for  life.  In  small  congregations,  as  in 
villages  and  country  districts,  the  priest  or  pastor  often  performs  the 
duties  of  teacher. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  satisfactory  figures  on  the  numbers  of  pupils 
attending  the  parochial  schools  before  the  closing  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

From  official  statistics  the  following  data^  are  gathered: 


Statistics  of  parochial  schools. 


,  Denomination. 

Parochial 

schools. 

Number 
of  pupils. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  (1896) . 

3,079 

410 

147, 122 
17,911 
1,160 
610 

German  Evangelical  (1896) . 

German  Presbyterian  (1890) . 

Mennonite  (18W) . 

In  1898,  the  enrollment  in  German  Catholic  parochial  schools  was 
129,651,'*  while  in  1900  the  figures  are  given  at  193,627.^ 

The  German  Lutheran  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States 
showed  an  enrollment  in  1898  of  117,508  pupils  in  2,800  schools.^  In 
1911  they  had  176,805  pupils  reported  in  3,785  schools,  and  quite  a 
number  of  German  synods  had  not  reported;  so  that  200,000  is  not 
tx)o  high  an  estimate  for  the  total  enrollment.® 

When  we  consider  that  these  numbers  graduate  and  are  replaced 
by  a  new  generation  probably  every  six  years  or  less,  the  magnitude 
of  this  parochial  school  work  is  impressive. 

As  to  inspection  of  these  schools  by  pubhc  officials,  there  never 
has  been  much,  and  there  is  to-day  but  Httle.  In  Wisconsin  and 
Ilhnois,  laws  providing  for  it  were  passed  in  1889,  but  after  a  bitt(  r 
political  campaign  and  election  they  were  repealed.'^ 

1  Sheedy.  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  the  United  States.  In  U.  S.  Birreau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  tf 
the  Commissioner,  1903,  p.  1094. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1096. 

2  Blodgett.  Parochial  schools,  /w  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  Commissioner,  1894-95,  pp.  1617-1671 . 

^  From  tabulations  made  after  Henoch.  Handbuch  des  deutschtums  im  auslande.  Berlin,  1906.  pp. 
482-523. 

6  Der  gegenwartige  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  in  den  schulen  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  [Milwaukee], 
p.  42. 

®  EvangeUsch-lutherischer  kalender,  1911.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2  On  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  the  parochial  schools,  cf.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of 
the  Commissioner,  1888-89,  pp.  611ff.  Ibid.,  1889-90,  pp.  1156-1158flE.  On  transfer  of  parochial  schools  to 
public  school  boards  in  Minnesota,  Ibid.,  1890-91,  p.  1050f. 
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DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  was  noted  in  Chapter  V,  the  first  German  schools  in  the  United 
States  were  the  parochial  schools  of  the  various  refigious  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  Lutherans  founded  their  first  school  in  1702,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Mennonites  in  1706.  Parochial  schools  were  found  m 
the  Colonies,  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  Maryland, 
and  Virghfia. 

German  denonmiational  schools  of  secondaiw  rank  were  early 
supported  by  Lutherans,  but  the  best  kno’svn  were  no  doubt  the 
Moravian  schools.  (See  Chap.  VIII.) 

Many  of  these  denominational  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
have  enjoyed  fine  reputations  for  many  years.  To  go  into  the  history 
of  the  individual  schools  here  would  lead  us  too  far  afield.  The  object 
of  these  schools  was  and  is  to  keep  the  rising  youth  in  touch  with  the 
church,  to  teach  them  something  of  the  tenets  of  their  particular 
denomination,  to  train  teachers  for  the  church  schools,  and  priests  and 
pastors  for  the  parishes.  To-day  such  schools  are  supported  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans  of  various  denominations, 
and  by  the  Evangelical,  German  Reformed,  and  German  Methodist 
Churches. 

A  German  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  Geimian  schools 
is  supported  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Lutheran  churches  have  19  German  colleges  and  seminaries  as 
follows: 

Lutheran  colleges  and  seminaries} 


School. 

College 

course. 

Prepara¬ 

tory 

course. 

Number 

in 

faculty. 

Students. 

Theological  Seminary,  Wauwatosa,  Wis . 

Years. 

3 

Years. 

3 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown,  Wis . 

4 

3 

12 

241 

Teachers’  Seminary,  New  Ulm,  Minn . 

3 

3 

Theological  Seminary,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

4 

36 

CapitarUniversity,  Columbus,  Ohio . 

11 

114 

Tethers’  Seminary,  Woodville,  Ohio . 

6 

63 

German  Practical  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

5 

87 

Pacific  Lutheran  Seminary,  Olympia,  Wash . 

3 

32 

Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

3 

7 

299 

Concordia  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ill . 

3 

3 

5 

225 

Teachers’  Seminary,  Addison,  Ill . 

4 

2 

9 

174 

Teachers’  Seminary,  Sew^ard,  Nebr . 

4 

2 

8 

116 

Concordia  College,  Fort  Wavne,  Ind . 

4 

3 

8 

247 

Concordia  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

4 

2 

7 

195 

Coneordia  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn  . . 

4 

2 

6 

157 

St.  Paul’s  College,  Concordia,  Mo . 

4 

2 

6 

141 

Concordia  College,  Bronxville,  N.  Y . 

4 

2 

7 

102 

St.  John’s  College,  AV infield,  Kans . 

4 

2 

8 

90 

Concordia  College,  Conover,  N.  C.^ . 

. 

. 

1  No  data  yet  published. 


The  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ranks  next  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  colleges.  It  has  six  German  colleges  and  academies,  all  of 
faii’ly  good  standing. 


1  Statistics  from  latest  catalogues  (1910)  or  the  Evangelisch  Lutherischer  Kalender.  Columbus,  1911. 
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Colleges  of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church} 


School. 

I 

Students,  j  Teachers. 

German  Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio . 

255 

IS 

Central  Wesleyan  Collie,  Warrenton,  Mo . 

325 

22 

Charles  City  College,  Charles  City,  Iowa . 

150 

5 

St  Paul’s  College^aii  academy),”  St.  Paul  Park,  Minn . 

85 

Blinn  MemoriarCnllege  (an  academy),  Brenharn,  Tex . 

154 

8 

Enterprise  Normal  Academy  and  Business  College,  Enterprise,  Kans . 

168 

12 

All,  except  the  academies,  have  four-year  courses  and  grant  the 
regular  college  degrees.  German  is  the  language  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  intercourse.  German  Wallace  College  and 
Central  Wesleyan  College  have  also  theological  courses  in  connection, 
and  here  the  GeiTnan  Methodist  pastors  are  trained. 

The  German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  has  a  pro- 
seminary  at  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  and  a  theological  seminary  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  both  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  pastors  for  their  schools 
and  churches. 

The  German  Baptists  have  a  seminary  and  an  academy  at  Rochester 
N.  Y.,  w^hich  was  founded  in  1852  in  connection  with  Rochester 
Theological  Seminaiy.  There  are  61  students  and  a  faculty  of  5. 
There  is  a  preparatory  course  and  a  theological  course  of  three  3"ears 
each.  The  German  Congregationalists  mamtam  the  German- 
Enghsh  College  at  Wilton,  Iowa.  The  German  Presb^'terians  con¬ 
trol  the  German  Theological  Presbj^terian  Seminar^",  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mention  ma.}^  be  made  here  of  the  part  the  churches  themselves  play 
ill  disseminating  and  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language. 
^VIlen  we  consider  that  there  must  be  far  more  than  half  a  milhon^ 
communicants  in  the  German  churches  to-daj",  their  influence  is 
evident. 


1  Statistics  from  the  latest  catalogues  (1910.) 

2  Carroll.  The  religious  forces  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1903. 
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SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SPANISH. 

Spanish  was  first  taught  on  American  soil  in  Mexico  where  the 
eleronomites  arrived  in  1516,  organized  a  mission,  and  employed  an 
Indian  as  sacristan  ‘‘who  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  caciques 
and  principal  men,  and  also  endeavor  to  make  the  adults  speak 
Spanish.”  In  1528,  Franciscans,  who  had  a  convent  at  Huexotzinco, 
attempted  the  earliest  Spanish  mission  in  the  United  States,  namely, 
that  in  Florida. 

The  Florida  missions  had  a  long  and  checkered  history,  but  as  the 
missionaries  did  not  make  it  a  point  to  teach  Spanish,  but  rather 
learned  the  Indian  languages  and  taught  their  wards  in  them,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  with  them. 

The  Spanish  missions  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  were  conducted 
on  the  plan  of  congregating  the  Indians  in  villages,  there  to  teach 
and  civilize  them.  The  state  of  education  among  the  Spaniards  in 
those  days  was  very  low  and  schools  few  and  far  between,  and  we 
need  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  taught  in  them. 

California  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  from  Mexico  in  1769  and 
became  United  States  territory  in  1848.  The  early  settlers  had  no 
educational  facilities  but  the  mission  schools.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  private  schools  of  low  grade  began  to  appear. 
The  provincial  government  first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  schools 
in  1793.  There  were  six  public  schools  in  1797.  Even  when  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  in  1850,  schools  were 
few  and  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  educational  facilities  were  the  most 
primitive.^ 

In  1772  a  Spanish  school  was  established  in  Louisiana,  then  under 
Spanish  rule  (1761-1800),  but  owing  to  the  aversion  of  the  French 
to  the  Spanish  regime,  the  school  was  established  only  half-heartedly 
and  never  flourished.  There  was  only  one  public  school  in  New 
Orleans  in  1801  in  which  the  Spanish  language  was  taught. 

Spanish  was  taught  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  established  in  1811, 
but  ceased  to  be  taught  there  in  1817.  The  CoUege  of  Louisiana, 
Jackson,  La.,  opened  in  1826,  had  a  professor  of  French  and  Spanish. 
In  the  College  of  Jefferson,  opened  1831,  Spanish  was  likewise  taught.^ 

1  Cf.  Shinn.  Spanish-Californian  schools.  Educational  Review,  6 :  30-41. 

2  Cf.  also  Chap.  IX.  Cf.  also  Kept,  of  Supt.  of  pub.  instruction,  Santa  Fe,  1896.  (Printed  in  Spanish.) 
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Coming  to  later  times,  Spanish  still  plays  a  considerable  part 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  several  States  of  the  Southwest.  In 
1889,  out  of  344  schools  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  106  were 
taught  in  Spanish  and  95  in  Spanish  and  English.^  In  1887  a  law 
was  promulgated  in  Colorado  as  follows:  “Whenever  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  20  or  more  children  of  school  age  of  a  district  shall  so 
demand,  the  district  board  may  procure  efficient  instructors  to  teach 
the  branches  required  by  law  in  the  German  and  Spanish  languages, 
or  in  either.”  That  law  is  still  in  force. 

Spanish  has  slowly  been  replaced  by  English  in  the  schools  of  the 
Spanish  States  of  the  United  States,  and  has  now  no  place  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  elementary  schools  anywhere  except  in  Xew  York  City,  where  it  i> 
optional  in  the  eighth  grade.  Xeither  does  it  seem  to  be  making 
progress  in  the  grades.  It  is  not  one  of  the  languages  suggested  by 
the  committee  of  the  Xational  Education  Association  alluded  to 
above.  The  impulse  which  Spanish  has  received  within  the  last 
decade  will  probably  be  restricted  to  secondary  and  higher  vschools. 
Thus  it  seems  settled  that  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  is 
not  wanted  in  the  public  elementary  school. - 

SPANISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Spanish  was  first  introduced  in  the  English  High  School  of  Boston 
in  1852  in  the  last  vear  of  the  three  vears^  course,  where  it  was  carried 
by  students  in  addition  to  French.  We  read  in  the  curriculum  for 
the  year  1867  (for  third-year  students):  “French  continued  or  Span¬ 
ish  may  be  commenced  by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
master  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  French.”  The 
Spanish  was  then  to  be  continued  by  those  pupils  who  remained  in 
the  school  a  fourth  year.^  Spanish  was  taught  also  sporadically  in 
academies.'^ 

Since  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898,  Spanish  has  found  its 
way  into  a  good  many  public  high  schools,  as  e.  g.,  Covmgton  High 
School,  2  years;  Chicago  high  schools,  4  years;  Chattanooga  High 
School,  1  3^ear;  Houston,  Tex.,  high  schools,  4  3"ears;  Philadelphia 
^lanual  Training  High  School,  1  year;  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School,  2  3^ears;  Quinc^r  (Ill.)  High  School,  3  3^ears;  St.  Louis  high 
schools,  4  years;  Saginaw  (Mich.)  high  schools,  2  vears;  a  few  Ten¬ 
nessee  high  schools,  3  years;  Washington  (D.  C.)  academic  high 

1  U  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1888-89,  p.  734. 

2  Payne.  Public  elementary  school  curricula,  p.  22f. 

^  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  19,  p.  486. 

*  E.  g.,  at  an  early  date  in  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass.  [Cf.  Lawrence  Academy  Jubilee,  1864. 
New  York,  1855];  in  Edgehill  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1835;  and  in  the  Free  Academy,  later  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was  required  for  2^  years  in  the  4  years’  course  in  1867.  Also  see  Catalogue  of 
the  officers  and  students  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1832,  p.  11. 
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schools,  2  years;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Business  High  School,  4  years; 
York  (Pa.)  High  School,  3  years.  Spanish  may  be  taught  according 
to  State  regulation  in  California,  Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia.^ 

SPANISH  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Dickinson  was  the  first  college  to  have  a  professor  of  Spanish  (i.  e., 
he  was  professor  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German),  unless 
Belhni,  who  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  William  and  Mary 
College  from  1780,  taught  some  Spanish,  which  is  possible.  It  is  not 
certain  that  Claudius  Berard,  A.  M.,  who  held  the  professorship  of 
modern  languages  in  Dickinson  College  really  taught  Spanish,  but  he 
no  doubt  was  able  to  do  so,  as  his  title  is  distinctly  ^‘Professor  of 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German.” 

Mariano  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena  was  elected  professor  of  Spanish 
language  and  literature  in  Columbia  University  in  1830,  and  served 
30  years.  By  this  time  Spanish  had  secured  a  foothold  in  a  number 
of  the  best  schools.  We  find  it  in  Yale,  though  not  as  a  regular  study 
in  1826,  and  in  Miami  University  in  1827.^  Lewis  Hargous,  professor 
of  modern  languages  in  New  Jersey  College  (1830-),  taught  Spanish 
there;  Augustus  Willis,  an  instructor,  taught  Spanish  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  1829-1833;  and  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  boasted  Mguel  Cabrera  de  Nevares  as  professor  of  Spanish.^ 
(See  also  Chap.  III.) 

The  study  of  Spanish  in  colleges  made  no  great  strides  until  the  close 
of  the  Spanish- American  War  of  1898,  although  by  that  time  most 
universities  had  either  a  professor  of  Spanish  or  one  who  taught  Span¬ 
ish  along  with  other,  generally  Romance,  languages.  However,  after 
the  war,  the  prospect  of  trade  and  pohtical  relations  with  our  Spanish 
possessions  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  study,  and  we  find  the  col¬ 
leges  hastening  to  secure  a  course  in  Spanish. 

Thus,  at  the  present,  out  of  a  list  of  340  colleges  and  universities  171 
teach  Spanish;  while  out  of  another  list  of  173  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  112  teach  Spanish.  Of  the  340  universities  and  colleges  men¬ 
tioned,  12  teach  more  than  4  years,  13  teach  4  years,  28  teach  3  years, 
73  teach  2  years,  and  45  teach  only  1  year  of  Spanish. 

Normal  schools  have  not  taken  up  Spanish  very  extensively.  Of  a 
list  of  127  normal  schools,  only  9  offer  Spanish. 

1  Data  collected  by  the  writer  in  1910. 

2  In  Miami  University  Spanish  was  required  in  1831,  and  was  optional  for  several  years  after  that. 

3  The  College  and  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
since  17/Q  styled  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  had  an  instructor  in  French  and  Spanish,  Paul  Fooks 
(1766-1797).  Felix  Merino  followed  in  the  office  (1825-1829).  Augustus  Willis  was  instructor  in  Spanish 
(1829-1833),  and  the  office  was  again  filled  (1867-1870)  by  Leon  de  la  Cova. 
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Univemities  and  colleges  requiring  or  accepting  Spanish  in  1888} 


Institution. 


Yale  University . 

University  of  Notre  Dame 
Washburn  College . 


Amherst  College . 

Boston  University . 

Harvard  University . 

Wellesley  College . 

University  of  Michigan . 

College  of  City  of  New  York 

Lafayette  College . 


Brown  University . . 
University  of  Texas 


University  of  Wisconsin 


Degree. 

First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

A.  B . 

2E 

A.  B . 

E 

E 

E 

A.  B . 

— 

— 

E 

B.  S . 

— 

— 

E 

B.  L . 

— 

— 

E 

A.  B . 

— 

— 

E 

A.  B . 

— 

— 

— 

(?) 

(3) 

(») 

A.  B . . . 

— 

— 

— 

B.  S . 

— 

_ 

— 

(3) 

(*) 

(*) 

A.  B . 

(^) 

(^) 

(') 

B.  S . 

— 

— 

A.  B . 

— 

_ 

E 

Ph.  B . 

- - 

— 

E 

B.  S . 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

B.  S.  in  Chem . 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

A.  B . 

Ph.  B . 

— 

— 

— 

B.  L . 

— 

— 

E 

Scientific . 

— 

— 

E 

Engineering . 

— 

— 

E 

Chemistrv . 

— 

— 

E 

Physics . 

— 

— 

E 

Geology . 

_ 

E 

(3) 

(^) 

Fourth 

year. 


E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 


E 

E 


5  G  or  S 


E 


(«) 

(«) 


E 

E 


1  From  a  table  covering  101  institutions.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1888-89. 

2  E  denotes  elective. 

3  Required  optatively. 

*  Elective  in  fifth  year. 

6  Fifth  year  German  or  Spanish. 

6  A  modem  language  elective. 


ITALIAN. 


^‘The  Italian  abounds  with  works  of  very  superior  order,  valuable 
for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the  finest 
taste  in  style  and  composition.’’  Thus  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
we  know  that  Jefferson  learned  Italian  in  his  early  years,  probably  at 
William  and  Mary  College. 

Italian  has  been  practically  unknown  in  public  schools  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  except  in  the  cosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco.  How¬ 
ever,  three  Italian  schools  were  for  years  maintained  by  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  had  a  large  enrollment. 
They  were  for  Italian  children  exclusively,  were  nonsectarian,  and 
taught  especially  English,  manual  training,  and  politics.^ 

Bellini,  himself  an  Italian,  taught  Itahan  in  1780,  and  afterwards, 
at  William  and  Mary  College. 

Dickinson  College  had  a  professor  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  from  1814  to  1816,  while  in  Columbia  University  we  find  the 
first  professors  of  Italian  in  the  persons  of  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte 
(1826-1837)  and  E.  Felix  Foresti,  1839-1856.  Amherst  offered  Ital¬ 
ian  for  the  first  time  in  1851,  and  New  Jersey  College  in  1832. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Lorenzo  de  la  Ponte  became  an 
instructor  in  Italian  in  1830.  He  was  followed  by  Vincent  d’AmareUi 
(1851-1864)  and  by  Giuseppi  Mazza  (1867-1869).  These  men  were 


3  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1892-93,  p.  619  f. 
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not  members  of  the  faculty.  No  one  was  designated  for  Italian 
until  1892,  when  Hugo  Rennert  was  made  professor  of  Romance 
languages. 

Slowly,  universities  and  a  number  of  the  better  colleges  came  to 
offer  a  course  in  Italian.  The  appended  table  shows  the  require¬ 
ments  in  Italian  in  101  universities  and  colleges  in  1888.  Itahan 
was  in  no  case  required  for  entrance.  To-day,  of  a  list  of  174  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  66  teach  Italian,  while  of  another  list  of  340 
colleges  and  universities,  90  teach  Italian. 

Of  the  340  universities  and  colleges  mentioned,  4  teach  more  than 
4  years;  6  teach  4  years;  9  teach  3  years;  33  teach  2  years;  and  37 
only  1  year  of  Italian. 

Normal  schools  have  not  embraced  Italian;  only  one  of  a  list  of 
127  offers  it. 


Universities  and  colleges  requiring  or  accepting  Italian  in  18881 


Institution. 

Course. 

First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

Yale  University . 

A.  B . 

E 

E 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

A.  B . 

2  E 

E 

E 

E 

Amherst  College . 

A.  B . 

E 

Boston  University . 

A.  B . 

E 

Harvard  University . 

(3) 

(*) 

E 

Wellesley  College . 

A.  B . 

E 

B.  S . 

E 

University  of  Michigan . 

(3) 

(3) 

Syracuse  tjniversitv . 

A.  B . 

E 

Ph.  B . 

E 

B.  S . 

E 

C.  E . 

E 

Lafayette  College . 

A.  B . 

E 

Ph.  B . 

E 

E 

B.  S . 

C) 

(b 

(b 

(b 

C) 

(b 

(b 

(b 

E 

E 

B.  S.  in  Chem . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Arts . 

Brown  University. .". . 

A.  B . 

Ph.  B . 

E 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

C) 

C) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bancroft.  History  of  California. 

- .  North  Mexican  States. 

Gayarr6.  History  of  Louisiana. 

Parkman.  The  Jesuits  in  North  America. 

Royce.  California. 

Shea.  History  of  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States. 
Thwaite.  The  Jesuit  relations. 


1  From  a  table  covering  101  institutions.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1888-89, 
pp.  1224-1293. 

2  E  denotes  Elective.  3  Required  optatively.  *  A  modern  language  elective. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  SUM¬ 
MER  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOLS  OF  LANGUAGES,  AND 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  first  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  were  those  estab¬ 
lished  at  Lexington,  Barre,  and  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1839.  In 
common  wfith  all  similar  schools  which  soon  sprang  up,  east  and  west, 
these  did  not  teach  modern  languages.  As  the  courses  were  length¬ 
ened  to  three,  and  later  to  four  years,  German  and  French  were  intro¬ 
duced,  generally  as  optional  with  the  classics. 

Thus  in  1898  statistics  show  that  25  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools 
accepted  German  or  Latin  for  entrance.^  In  the  same  year  the 
Massachusetts  schools  offered  two  years  of  German  and  two  years  of 
French.^ 

In  1903,  the  typical  four-year  normal-school  course  allows  French 
and  German  (in  New  England,  French  required)  as  electiyes  or 
requires  them  optionally  Muth  Greek.  More  rarely,  Spanish  is  offered.^ 

Data  obtained  from  the  catalogues  of  127  normal  schools  in  1910 
show  that  4  require  French  or  German  one  to  three  years  for  entrance. 
In  18  French  or  German,  in  1  school  Spanish  is  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion;  69  of  the  127  schools  teach  German;  23  schools  teach  four 
years;  22  schools  teach  three  years,  23  schools  teach  two  years,  and 
1  school  teaches  only  one  year  of  German. 

Of  the  127  schools,  41  teach  French;  8  schools  teach  four  years,  11 
schools  teach  three  years,  16  schools  teach  two  years,  and  6  schools 
teach  only  one  year  of  French. 

Of  the  127  schools,  9  teach  Spanish;  1  school  teaches  four  years, 
and  8  schools  teach  two  years  of  Spanish.  Only  1  school  offem 
Itahan. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  there  are  196  public  and  68  priyate  normal 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  88,561,^  the  magnitude  of  the  modern 
language  work  in  normal  schools  is  apparent. 


1  Ferren.  German  in  the  public  schools.  In  Americana-Germanica,  II :  83  fE. 

2  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edue.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1898-99.  p.  2274. 

3  Ibid.,  1903.  p.  lliefi. 

<  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.  Rep.  of  the  Commissioner,  1910. 

Cf.  Lucky,  G.  W.  A.  The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  L’nited  States.  In  Columbia 
University.  Contributions  to  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education,  XU.  Nos.  1  to  4.  New  York,  1903. 
Chapter  H;  also  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  The  training  of  teachers.  In  Education  in  the  United  States.  A  series 
of  monographs,  etc.,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  2  vols.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  J.  B.  Lyon  &  co.  1900. 
pp.  359-409. 

On  the  rise  of  normal  schools  see  Chas.  Brooks.  History  of  the  introduction  of  State  normal  schools  in 
America.  Boston,  1864.  [Important  evidence  for  the  Prussian  origin  of  our  normal  schools.] 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOLS  OF  LANGUAGES,  AND  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 

With  the  rise  of  the  natural  method  of  teaching  modern  languages 
under  the  leadership  of  Heness  and  Sauveur  in  the  later  sixties  (see 
Ch.  XII)  there  appeared  a  number  of  able  men  and  great  numbers 
of  poorly  qualified — often  itinerant — teachers  of  German  and  French, 
who  aroused  the  ire  of  the  schoolmen  by  their  unscholarly  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  oft-times  preposterous  contentions  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  methods.  We  were  threatened,  said  the  schoolmen, 
with  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  Sprachmeisterei,  i.  e.,  the  teaching 
of  the  modern  languages  by  unscholarly  foreigners.  However,  the 
natural-method  propaganda  seems  to  have  given  an  impetus  to  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  summer  schools,  Chautauquas,  and 
language  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

The  first  summer  school  of  languages  was  established  in  1876,  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur.  In  1878,  a  summer  school  was 
opened  at  Marthas  Vineyard,  by  Dr.  Homer  Sprague  and  Prof. 
Elliwood,  and  French  and  German  were  offered. 

In  1877  the  Summer  School  of  Languages  was  established  at 
Amherst  College  by  Dr.  L.  Sauveur,  who  conducted  the  school  until 
1883,  when  he  retired  to  establish  a  school  at  Burlington,  Vt.  There¬ 
upon  the  Amherst  school  came  under  the  direction  of  ^Ir.  William  L. 
Montague.  The  object  of  the  school  was — 

to  furnish  the  best  instruction  in  different  departments  at  the  least  possible  expense 
to  the  pupils,  and,  especially  in  French  and  German,  to  establish  a  sort  of  foreign 
society  pervaded  by  such  a  linguistic  atmosphere  that  every  one  who  enters  it,  even 
as  a  spectator,  shall  be  inspired  with  new  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  language  studies. 

The  school  proposed  to  supply  the  wants  of  three  classes  of  students: 

First,  teachers,  especially  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  who  desire  to 
gain  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  those  languages. 
Second,  professional  and  business  men  and  women  who  would  like  to  devote  a  brief 
vacation  to  the  study  of  the  humanities;  those  who  enjoy  mental  culture  and  literary 
society  while  seeking  recreation  amid  rural  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty.  Third, 
students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  a  language  or  to  make  up  deficiencies,  or  to 
gain  greater  familiarity  with  languages.  The  instruction  is  based  on  the  oral  or 
inductive  method. 

The  morning  is  devoted  to  recitations,  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to  lectures  or 
gymnastics  or  recreation;  Saturday  to  picnics  and  excursions. 

The  term  was  one  of  five  weeks.  There  has  been  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  several  hundred. 

The  Burlington  school  of  Dr.  Sauveur  was  held  in  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
in  the  summers  of  1886  and  1887,  since  which  time  it  has  been  held 
at  Burlington.  The  term  was  three  weeks.  The  natural  method  of 
instruction  was  followed.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about 
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200.  In  1895  this  school  was  again  united  with  the  Amherst  summer 
school. 

Summer  schools  of  languages  were  instituted  at  Cornell  College, 
Iowa,  and  Iowa  College  in  1887,  and  Rutland,  Vt.  Summer  schools 
have  flourished  of  late  years  under  the  auspices  of  colleges  and 
universities,  and  Chautauquas  have  also  been  common.  In  most 
of  the  latter  modern  languages,  at  least  German  and  French,  are 
offered.  The  students,  persons  from  every  walk  of  life,  who  receive 
instruction  in  languages  in  these  schools  are  numbered  by  many 
thousands. 

The  Berlitz  schools,  scattered  throughout  the  country  in  large 
cities,  approach  the  natural  method  in  their  instruction.  They 
reach  large  numbers  of  students,  especially  professional  men  and 
women,  and  others  who  wish  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  in  a  short 
•time.  They  have  textbooks  especially  prepared  for  their  use.  These 
schools  are  representative  of  the  commercial  schools. 

University  extension  courses  also  offer  instruction  in  modern 
languages,  especially  French  and  German.  The  work  as  carried  on 
by  the  best  schools  is  thorough  and  performs  all  that  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher’s  living  personality.  No  doubt  the 
extension  or  correspondence  courses  offered  by  some  lesser  schools, 
especially  commercial  institutes,  are  below  standard  and  should  be 
avoided.  Thousands  are  thus  receiving  good,  indifferent,  or  poor 
instruction. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AS  A 

SCHOOL  SUBJECT. 

The  relative  slowness  with  wliicli  the  modern  languages  came 
into  then'  own  as  a  subject  for  the  curriculum  affords  a  typical 
instance  of  the  schoolman’s  conservatism.  As  long  ago  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  centur}^  Latin  had  lost  its  position  as  the  international 
language  of  cultivated  men.  Thereafter  the  growth  of  the  national 
spiidt  and  the  vernacular  literature,  among  other  factors,  tended, 
steadily  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  ancient  tongue  till  it  became  little 
more  than  a  professional  tool  for  the  lawyer,  the  statesman,  and  the 
cleric.  As  a  rule  all  accessions  to  the  body  of  science,  art,  and 
culture  of  everj^  sort  were  set  down  m  the  native  language  of  the 
vTiter — predominantly  m  French,  German,  or  English.  It  was 
patent  that  at  least  two  of  these  modern  languages  should  be  mas¬ 
tered  if  the  educated  man  was  to  have  access  to  the  same  sort  of 
matter  as  that  which  was  opened  to  his  grandfather  through  Latin. 
Nevertheless,  the  schoolmen,  m  this  country  at  least,  continued  to 
teach  Latm  with  scant  regard,  if  any,  to  the  modern  languages, 
which  were  usurping  its  position  as  the  recognized  medium  of  the 
contemnoraiw  thinker. 

j. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  early  supporters  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in  America  was  that  genius  of  practicality,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  vTote: 

I  had  attained  an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking  over  a  Latin  Testament,  that  I  understood  more  of  that 
language  than  I  had  imagined,  which  encouraged  me  to  apply  myself  again  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  I  met  with  the  more  success  as  those  preceding  languages  had  greatly  smoothed 
my  way.  From  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  our  common  mode  of  teaching  languages.  We  are  told  that  it  is  proper  to  begin 
first  with  Latin,  and  having  acquired  that,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  attain  those  modern 
languages  which  are  derived  from  it,  and  yet  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Greek  in 
order  more  easily  to  acquire  the  Latin.  It  is  true  that  if  we  can  clamber  and  get  to 
the  top  of  a  staircase  without  using  the  steps  we  shall  more  easily  gain  them  in  de¬ 
scending;  but  certainly  if  we  begin  with  the  lowest  we  shall  with  more  ease  ascend 
to  the  top,  and  I  would  therefore  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  superintend 
the  education  of  our  youth,  whether — since  many  of  those  who  begin  with  the  Latin 
quit  the  same  after  spending  some  years  without  having  made  any  great  proficiency, 
and  what  they  have  learned  becomes  almost  useless,  so  that  their  time  has  been 
lost — it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  begun  with  the  French,  proceeding  to 
the  Italian  and  Latin.  For,  though,  after  spending  the  same  time  they  should  quit 
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the  study  of  languages  and  never  arrive  at  the  Latin  they  would,  however,  have 
acquired  another  tongue  or  two  that  being  in  modern  use  might  be  ser\dceable  to 
them  in  common  life. 

The  origin  of  Latin  and  Greek  schools  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  is 
known  to  have  been  this:  That  until  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  past 
there  were  no  books  in  any  other  language;  all  the  knowledge  then  contained  in 
books,  viz,  the  theology,  the  jurisprudence,  the  physic,  the  art  military,  the  politics, 
the  mathematics  and  mechanics,  the  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  the  logic  and 
rhetoric,  the  chemistry,  the  pharmacy,  the  architecture,  and  every  other  branch  of 
science  being  in  those  languages,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary’  to  learn  them  as  the 
gates  through  which  men  must  pass  to  get  at  that  knowledge. 

But  there  is  in  mankind  an  unaccountable  prejudice  in  favor  of  ancient  customs 
and  habitudes,  which  inclines  to  a  continuance  of  them  after  the  circumstances 
which  formerly  made  them  useful  cease  to  exist.  A  multitude  of  instances  might 
be  given,  but  it  may  suffice  to  mention  one.  Hats  were  once  thought  a  useful  part 
of  dress;  they  kept  the  head  warm  and  screened  it  from  the  violent  impression  of 
the  sun’s  rays  and  from  the  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc.,  though,  by  the  way,  this  was  not 
the  more  ancient  opinion  or  practice.  From  among  all  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  bustoes,  statues,  basso-rilievos,  medals,  etc.,  which  are  infinite,  there  is  no 
representation  of  the  human  figure  with  a  hat  or  cap  on,  nor  any  covering  for  the 
head,  unless  it  be  the  head  of  a  soldier,  who  has  a  helmet,  but  that  is  evidently  not 
a  part  of  dress  for  health  but  as  a  protection  from  the  strokes  of  a  weapon. 

At  what  time  hats  were  first  introduced  we  know  not,  but  in  the  last  century  they 
were  universally  worn  throughout  Europe.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  wearing 
of  wigs  and  hair  nicely  dressed  prevailed,  the  putting  on  of  hats  was  disused  by 
genteel  people  lest  the  curious  arrangements  of  the  curls  and  powdering  should 
be  disordered,  and  umbrellas  began  to  supply  their  place;  yet  still  our  considering 
the  hat  as  part  of  the  dress  continues  so  far  to  prevail  that  a  man  of  fashion  is  not 
thought  dressed  without  having  one,  or  something  like  one,  about  him  which  he 
carries  under  his  arm.  So  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  the  politer  people  in  all  the 
courts  in  capital  cities  of  Europe  who  have  never,  nor  their  fathers  before  them, 
worn  a  hat  otherwise  than  as  a  chapeau  bras,  though  the  utility  of  such  a  mode  of 
wearing  it  is  by  no  means  apparent,  and  it  is  attended  not  only  with  some  expense, 
but  with  a  degree  of  constant  trouble. 

The  still  prevailing  custom  of  having  schools  for  teaching  generally  our  children 
in  these  days  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  I  consider,  therefore,  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  chapeau  bras  of  modem  literature. 

Thus  the  time  spent  in  that  study  might,  it  seems,  be  much  better  employed  in 
the  education  for  such  a  country  as  ours,  and  this  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  original  trustees  [of  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia]. 

The  preceding  chapters  have  shown  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
modern  languages  m  the  various  classes  of  schools,  as  well  as  the 
standing  of  the  study  as  a  branch  of  the  college  curriculum.  Such 
men  as  Ticknor,  Follen,  Longfellow,  Lowell — not  to  mention  dozens 
of  other  teachers  who  were  just  as  efficient  but  who  won  less  fame — 
served  to  give  dignity  to  modern  language  mstruction  and  to  assure 
it  a  place  along  with  Latin  and  Greek.  The  unevenness  of  this  com¬ 
petition  is  patent.  Latin  and  Greek  had  the  prestige  of  centuries, 
countless  numbers  of  students  had  been  instructed  in  them,  they 
gave  the  badge  of  culture,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  schoolmen 
of  that  early  day  was  their  stay.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  handicaps 
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the  modern  languages  won.  They  won  because  of  inherent  value 
and  because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  scholarly  stamp  of  those  who 
taught  them. 

Final  recognition  of  the  significance  of  modern  languages  in 
education  came  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  elevation  of  the  modem-language  teacher  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  from  the  merely  tutorial  to  the  professorial  rank.  In 
the  same  period  falls  also  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  study  of  the 
modern  languages  in  American  universities. 

To-day  the  value  of  the  modern  languages  as  a  branch  of  study, 
both  in  secondary  and  higher  schools,  is  no  longer  questioned;  they 
have  become  a  recognized  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Citations  from  three  representative  American  educators  may 
suffice  to  show  the  present  attitude  and  feeling  of  educators  generally 
as  to  the  value  and  the  place  of  modern  languages  in  our  educational 
scheme : 

Had  we  nothing  else  with  yet  stronger  recommendations  to  apply  to,  the  German 
and  French,  especially  the  former,  would  answer  to  us  all  the  essential  disciplinary 
purposes  of  philological  study;  as,  indeed,  to  many  they  are  and  must  be  made  to 
answer  those  purposes.  As  the  case  stands,  they  are  among  the  indispensable  parts 
of  a  disciplinary  education;  he  who  quits  school  and  enters  upon  the  active  work 
of  life  without  mastering  either  or  both  of  them  can  not  claim  to  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  training. — Whitney,  W.  D.,  Language  and  education.  North 
American  review,  113:  365f.  (1871). 

Third,  in  these  days  it  is  important  that  he  [the  educated  man]  should  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  other  modern  tongues.  More  than  two  of  these  would  be  advantageous, 
but  a  liberal  education  absolutely  requires  that  every  English-speaking  person  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  also;  for  it  is  with  the  French  and  the 
Germans  that  we  are  brought  most  frequently  in  contact,  and  it  is  from  the  French 
and  the  Germans  that  in  these  days  we  receive  the  most  important  contributions  to 
literary  and  physical  science. — Gilman,  D.  C.  Is  it  worth  while  to  uphold  any  longer 
the  idea  of  a  liberal  education?  Educational  Review,  3:  117. 

The  next  subjects  for  which  I  claim  a  position  of  academic  equality  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics  are  French  and  German.  This  claim  rests  not  on  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  languages  to  couriers,  tourists,  or  commercial  travelers,  and  not  on 
their  merit  as  languages,  but  on  the  magnitude  and  worth  of  the  literatures,  and  on 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  facility  in  reading  these  languages  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  department  of  study.  Until  within  100 
or  150  years  scholarship  had  a  common  language,  the  Latin;  so  that  scholars  of  all 
the  European  nationalities  had  a  perfect  means  of  communication,  whether  in  speak¬ 
ing,  writing,  or  printing.  But  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  and  the 
development  of  national  literatures  have  brought  about  the  abandonment  of  Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  learning,  and  imposed  on  every  student  who  would  go 
beyond  the  elements  of  his  subject  the  necessity  of  acquiring  at  least  a  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  and  German,  besides  Latin.  Indeed,  the  advanced  student  of  our 
day  can  dispense  with  Latin  better  than  with  French,  German,  or  English;  for, 
although  the  antiquated  publications  in  any  science  may  be  printed  in  Latin,  the 
recent  (which  will  probably  contain  all  that  is  best  in  the  old)  will  be  found  printed 
in  one  of  these  modern  languages.  I  can  not  state  too  strongly  the  indispensableness 
of  both  French  and  German  to  the  American  or  English  student.  Without  these 
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languages  he  will  be  much  worse  off  in  respect  to  communicating  with  his  contem¬ 
poraries  than  was  the  student  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  could  read  and  speak 
Latin;  for  through  Latin  the  student  of  the  year  1684  could  put  himself  into  direct 
communication  with  all  contemporary  learning.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  American  scholars  as  to  the  need  of  mastering  these  two  lan¬ 
guages  in  youth.  The  philologists,  archaeologists,  metaphysicians,  physicians, 
physicists,  naturalists,  chemists,  economists,  engineers,  architects,  artists,  and  musi¬ 
cians,  all  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent 
pursuit  of  any  one  of  their  respective  subjects  beyond  its  elements.  Everj'  college 
professor  who  gives  a  thorough  course  of  instruction — no  matter  in  what  department — 
finds  himself  obliged  to  refer  his  pupils  to  French  and  German  authorities.  In  the 
reference  library  of  any  modern  laboratory,  whether  of  chemistry,  physics,  physiology, 
pathology,  botany,  or  zoology,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  will  be  found  to  be  in 
French  or  German.  The  working  library  of  the  philologist,  archaeologist,  or  historian 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  two  languages  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  the  experience  of  the  world  upon  any  modern  industrial,  social,  or  financial 
question,  or  to  master  any  profession  which  depends  upon  applications  of  modern 
science.  I  urge  no  utilitarian  argument,  but  rest  the  claims  of  French  and  German 
for  admission  to  complete  academic  equality  on  the  copiousness  and  merit  of  the 
literatures  and  the  indispensableness  of  the  languages  to  all  scholars. — Eliot,  Charles  W. 
What  is  a  liberal  education?  Century  magazine,  28:  206f.  (1884). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


The  history  of  modern-language  teaching  in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  revolved  about  three  methods — the  grammar- 
translation  method,  the  natural  method,  and  the  direct  method. 
The  terms  are  not  scientifically  descriptive,  and  of  course  no  one 
of  the  three  methods  has  prevailed  at  a  given  time  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others;  yet  roughly  they  represent  what  has  been  the  trend 
at  different  stages  in  modern  language  instruction.  In  Chapter 
XV  the  details  of  the  various  methods  are  noted,  but  it  seems 
desirable  at  this  i)oint  to  present  an  impartial  summary  of  each  of 
the  three  methods  cited,  particularly  as  all  three  still  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  or  less  animated  debate.^ 

THE  GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION  METHOD. 

The  so-called  ‘^grammar-translation  method typifies  the  tradi¬ 
tional  system  of  foreign-language  instruction  in  modern  schools. 
Derived  originally  from  the  method  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin, 
it  still  survives  to  a  considerable  extent  to-day,  though  largely 
freshened  and  humanized  by  more  modern  ideals  of  education.  Its 
good  and  bad  points  are  not  unfairly  summed  up  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  as  follows: 

AMien  the  modern  languages  first  became  a  regular  subject  for  serious  study  in 
secondary  schools,  it  was  natural  that  teachers,  having  no  other  model  to  imitate, 
should  adopt  the  time-honored  plan  followed  in  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
According  to  this  method  the  pupil  is  first  put  through  a  volume  of  paradigms,  rules, 
exceptions,  and  examples  which  he  learns  by  heart.  Only  when  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  this  book  is  he  allowed  to  read;  and  even  then  his  reading  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  means  of  illustrating  and  emphasizing  grammatical  principles,  rather  than  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  or  of  literary  education.  The  amount  of  foreign  literature  studied 
by  the  class  is,  moreover,  extremely  small;  but  it  is  all  carefully  analyzed  and  trans¬ 
lated,  every  lesson  being  in  gbneral  repeated  several  times.  Composition  is  used  as 
an  instrument  for  increasing  still  more  the  student’s  familiarity  with  inflections  and 
rules.  The  foreign  language  is  never  spoken,  and  pronunciation  is  considered  unim¬ 
portant. 

1  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  methods  of  the  past,  which  have  chiefly  an  historical  interest,  such 
as  those  of  Ascham,  Ratichius,  Comenius,  and  Jacotot.  For  information  about  them  the  teacher  is  referred 
to  Street:  A  study  in  language  teaching.  Pedagogical  seminary,  4:2G8fif,  April,  1897;  or  Bahlsen,  L. 
The  teaching  of  modem  languages,  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1905.  The  Langenscheidt,  Mastery,  Rosenthal, 
and  other  similar  systems  are  not  academic  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
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This  method  has  fallen  into  discredit;  and  while  it  is  not  yet  entirely  banished 
from  classical  instruction,  it  can  scarcely  be  found,  in  its  original  purity,  among  the 
modem-language  courses  of  any  civilized  region.  It  has,  however,  certain  undeniable 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  trains  the  mnemonic  faculty;  in  the  reaction  against 
the  hard,  unattractive  schooling  of  our  fathers  modem  pedagogical  fashion  has  gone 
so  far  that  the  power  of  conscious  acquisition  and  retention  is  hardly  exercised  at  all; 
children  go  to  college  or  out  into  life  with  an  embryonic  memory;  and  the  teacher’s 
task  rivals  the  labor  of  the  Danaides.  Secondly,  the  careful  study  of  grammatical 
rules  and  their  nice  application  in  translation  and  composition  form  one  of  the  best 
possible  exercises  in  close  reasoning.  It  may  be  urged  that  logical  processes  are  not 
natural  to  the  child;  neither  are  they  natural  to  the  uninstructed  adult;  but  to  be  a 
successful  student  or  an  intelligent  citizen,  a  boy  or  man  must  be  able  to  arrive  at 
rational  conclusions.  Hence,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  education  to  afford  prac¬ 
tice  in  clear  and  orderly  thinking.  The  principal  value  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
secondary  school  studies  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  them  right  and  wrong  reasoning  are 
immediately  and  unmistakably  distinguished  by  their  results.  In  most  subjects 
the  white  and  black  are  not  so  clearly  defined;  between  them  lies  a  broad  gray  zone, 
the  region  of  “not  quite  correct”  and  “not  altogether  bad”,  and  it  is  toward  this 
neutral  belt  that  nearly  all  the  pupil’s  efforts  bend.  The  children  “don’t  see  why” 
their  answer  is  not  as  good  as  any  other,  and  the  sloth  and  slovenliness  native  to  the 
untrained  human  mind  remain  undisturbed.  Now,  grammatical  analysis  and  syn¬ 
thesis,  while  less  mechanical  and  more  varied  in  their  operation  than  elementary 
.mathematics,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it  as  a  means  of  inculcating  the  habit  of 
accurate  ratiocination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grammar  method  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  it 
neglects  two  of  the  most  important  objects  of  foreign  language  study:  The  broadening 
of  the  mind  through  contact  with  the  life,  the  ideas,  and  the  forms  of  thought  and 
expression  of  different  times  and  countries;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic  sense  by 
appreciative  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  A  still  more  potent  objection  is  the 
contention  that  pure  grammar  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  interest  in  pupils  of  the 
high-school  age.  This  objection  seems  to  be  well  founded,  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  fatal  one; 
for  modem  pedagogy,  if  it  has  accomplished  nothing  else,  has  established  the  fact  that 
interest  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  best  work  in  any  field.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  day  of  the  pure  grammar  method  is  past;  but  while  devising  a 
system  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  possibilities  of  our  time,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  old-fashioned  way  had  its  good  features.^ 

In  our  American  practice,  where  the  deadliness  of  the  strict 
grammar-translation  method  soon  acquired  disfavor,  the  so-called 
“reading  method’’  was  adopted.  This  is  practically  a  diluted  form 
of  the  grammar-translation  method,  with  the  emphasis  on  “reading” 
(i.  e.,  translation),  and  a  superficial  use  of  the  grammar.  It  is  stiU 
found  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  advocated  for  those  who  wish 
to  learn  to  read  quickly,  but  the  present-day  reformers  claim  that 
even  if  the  object  is  only  to  learn  to  read,  this  can  be  accomphshed 
more  swiftly  by  the  direct  method.  It  is  contended  that  there  is 
no  pedagogical  theory  back  of  it,  and  it  tends  to  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  student.^ 


1  National  Educational  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1899,  pp.  84-86. 

2  In  the  matter  of  terms  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  name  “reading  method”  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  grammar-translation  method. 
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THE  NATURAL  METHOD. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  common  charges  against  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  American  schools  that  the  students 
may  study  the  language  for  several  years  and  still  not  be  able  to 
speak  or  understand  it.  The  indictment  is  perhaps  not  so  significant 
as  it  sounds  at  first;  nevertheless,  a  reaction  was  bound  to  come. 
The  natural  method  represents  the  reaction.  It  lays  great  stress 
on  the  control  of  the  spoken  language.  Quoting  again  the  words  of 
the  report  already  indicated : 

At  the  opposite  pedagogical  pole  from  the  grammar  method,  we  find  the  conversa¬ 
tional  or  “natural”  method.  This  educational  “naturalism”  is  a  reaction  against 
the  inflexible  systematism  of  earlier  teachers;  we  would,  therefore,  expect  it  to  be 
somewhat  aggressive  and  somewhat  formless,  more  given  to  pulling  down  than  to  build¬ 
ing  up.  It  is  a  principle,  an  impulse,  rather  than  a  plan;  and  its  products  depend,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any  other  school,  on  the  personality  of  the  instructor. 
Too  often  the  results  of  a  protracted  and  supposedly  successful  course  of  unalloyed 
conversation  are  a  rapid  but  unintelligible  pronunciation,  the  fluent  use  of  incorrect 
forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  most  discouraging  self-complacency.  Some  peculiarly 
gifted  teachers  have  succeeded  in  combining  alertness  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  but  it  will  probably  be  found,  in  all  such  cases,  that  the  instructor  has 
resorted  to  devices  not  strictly  “natural.” 

What  is  the  genuine  “natural  method?”  In  its  extreme  form  it  consists  of  a  series 
of  monologues  by  the  teacher,  interspersed  with  exchanges  of  question  and  answer 
between  the  instructor  and  pupil — all  in  the  foreign  language;  almost  the  only  evidence 
of  system  is  the  arrangement,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  easier  discourses  and  dialogues 
at  the  beginning  and  the  more  difficult  at  the  end.  A  great  deal  of  pantomime  accom¬ 
panies  the  talk.  With  the  aid  of  this  gesticulation,  by  attentive  listening,  and  by 
dint  of  much  repetition  the  beginner  comes  to  associate  certain  acts  and  objects  with 
certain  combination  of  sounds  and  finally  reaches  the  point  of  producing  the  foreign 
words  and  phrases.  When  he  has  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  expressions  already  familiar 
are  connected  with  new  ones  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  give  the  clue  to  the  latter, 
and  the  vocabulary  is  rapidly  extended,  even  general  and  abstract  ideas  being  ulti¬ 
mately  brought  within  the  student’s  comprehension.  The  mother  tongue  is  strictly 
banished,  not  only  from  the  pupil’s  lips,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  from  his  mind.  Not 
until  a  considerable  familiarity  with  the  spoken  idiom  has  been  attained  is  the  scholar 
permitted  to  see  the  foreign  language  in  print;  the  study  of  grammar  is  reserved  for 
a  still  later  period.  Composition  consists  of  the  written  reproduction  of  the  phrases 
orally  acquired. 

This  method — if  “method”  is  the  proper  term — is  based  on  two  general  ideas;  one 
true,  the  other  false.  The  first  is  the  belief  that  the  interest  so  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  any  study  (and  especially  to  language  work)  can  most  easily 
be  aroused  by  the  actual  spoken  use  of  the  foreign  tongue.  The  second  is  the  theory 
that  a  boy  or  a  man  can  best  learn  a  new  language  in  the  manner  in  which  an  infant 
first  acquires  its  native  speech.  Hence  comes  the  epithet  “natural.”  The  advocates 
of  this  view  overlook,  first  the  fact  that  the  child  requires  8  or  10  years  of  incessant 
practice  to  gain  even  a  tolerable  command  of  its  own  tongue,  and,  secondly,  the  vast 
difference  between  the  mind  of  the  baby  and  that  of  the  youth.  The  really  natural 
methods  of  acquisition  at  these  two  stages  of  development  are  almost  diametrically 
opposed.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  learning  of  pronunciation.  The  new¬ 
born  child,  after  various  unsuccessful  experiments,  produces  sounds  correctly  because 
it  has  no  previous  habits  of  speech  to  contend  with.  The  boy  or  man,  unless  he  is 
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phonetically  trained,  or  exceptionally  acute  of  hearing,  does  not  imitate  at  all.  He 
merely  substitutes  for  the  several  strange  vowels  and  consonants  the  English  sounds 
which  the  foreign  ones  happen  to  suggest  to  him.  This  is  why  the  pronunciation  of 
conversational  classes  is  generally  not  a  whit  better  than  that  of  scholars  taught  after 
the  most  antiquated  fashion.  In  the  attempt  to  inculcate  the  other  elements  of  speech — 
inflections,  syntax,  and  phraseology — the  purely  imitative  process  shows  itself  to  be 
almost  equally  inadequate.  We  may  justly  urge,  furthermore,  against  this  style  of 
teaching,  that  it  affords  only  the  poorest  kind  of  mnemonic  training;  that  it  favors 
vagueness  of  thought  and  imprecision  of  expression,  and  finally,  that  it  sacrifices  the 
artistic  interest  of  language  study  to  a  so-called  “practical  ”  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  certainly  does  awaken  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils,  and  it  stimulates  and  holds  the 
attention. 

The  natural  method  has  been  vehemently  attacked  and  just  as  vigorously  defended. 
At  present  the  violence  of  the  contest  has  abated,  and  we  are  able  to  judge  dispassion¬ 
ately  the  results  of  its  introduction  into  our  educational  life.  Those  results  have 
been  mainly  good.  In  summer  schools  and  other  institutions  that  have  used  the  imi¬ 
tative  process  exclusively  most  of  the  pupils  are  persons  who  have  had  or  will  soon 
get  some  practice  in  grammar  and  reading.  For  them  the  conversation  lessons  are 
supplementary  and  form  a  useful  addition  to  their  training.  In  schools  and  colleges 
that  have  not  accepted  the  “naturalistic”  theory  the  fame  of  the  new  method  has 
obliged  teachers  to  adopt  some  of  its  practical  features,  thus  bringing  much  needed 
life  and  variety  into  their  instruction.  It  seems  probable  that  the  next  generation 
will  regard  “naturalism”  rather  as  a  vivifying  influence  than  as  an  independent 
method. 

During  its  brief  vogue,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  the 
natural  method  under  Heness,  Sauveur,  and  others  created  consider¬ 
able  excitement,  raised  many  sanguine  hopes  and  was  soon  relegated 
to  the  ubiquitous  ‘^professor”  and  the  commercial  school.  The  words 
just  quoted,  which  in  effect  characterize  the  natural  method  as  an 
impulse  rather  than  a  method  will  probably  stand  as  proper  and 
final. 

The  epithet  ‘^natural’’  is  of  course  sometimes  used  to  signify  what 
in  our  time  is  called  the  direct  method,  and  confusion  results.  Thus 
a  prominent  writer  who  stands  for  a  thorough  academic  method 
writes  in  1874: 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  only  true  mode  of  learning  languages, 
the  natural  one,  by  word  of  mouth  from  living  teachers,  is  becoming  common,  the 
language  itself  first  and  afterwards  the  philosophy  of  it — the  rules.  It  is  most  desir¬ 
able  that  this  mode  of  learning  the  ancient  languages  should  be  introduced,  to  learn 
first  the  language,  to  read  and  understand  it,  and  afterwards  the  rules.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  recommend  the  study  even  of  Greek,  if  most  or  much  of  the  time  given  to 
it  had  to  be  thrown  away  upon  the  grammar. ^ 

MODERN  DIRECT  METHODS. 

Before  taking  up  the  so-called  ‘^direct  method’’  ia  its  modern 
developments,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  work  of  Francois  Gouin, 
a  Frenchman,  whose  experiments  form  an  interestiag  preliminary  to 


1  Dr.  L.  B.  Emerson  in  an  address  before  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history,  January  8,  1874. 
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what  has  been  done  in  more  recent  times.  Gouin,  dissatisfied  with  the 
inefficiency  of  conventional  methods  of  teaching  modern  language, 
invented  a  series  system,  a  direct  method,  in  which  the  conversations, 
or  lessons,  treat  of  a  unified  theme,  such  as:  “1  open  the  door,”  or 
‘^The  maid  pumps  water.”  Each  lesson  is  written  out  in  a  series  of 
sentences,  each  of  which  tells  of  an  action.  Gouin  considered  that  in 
this  way  language  material  can  be  more  easily  learned  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  he  said  he  had  learned  this  system  by  observing  children 
in  their  talk. 

Gouin  set  himself  to  working  out  a  thorough  linguistic  system 
which  should  include  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  language  to  be 
taught.  Accordingly,  he  arranged  his  lessons  in  general  series,  on 
such  topics  as  ‘^man,”  “the  quadrupeds.”  Under  ‘^man”  came  the 
various  series  on  man,  and  under  these  the  individual  lessons  on 
man’s  activities.  Gouin  worked  this  out  very  thoroughly,  crossing 
out  each  word  in  his  dictionary  as  he  used  it,  and  continuing  until 
his  dictionary  was  exhausted.  For  imparting  the  vocabulary  of  a 
12-year-old  child,  1,200  lessons  of  from  18  to  30  sentences  each,  were 
found  sufficient,  and  these  he  taught  in  300  recitation  hours.  For 
imparting  the  vocabulary  of  an  adult  educated  person  Gouin  used 
from  3,000  to  4,000  lessons,  which  he  taught  in  from  800  to  900 
recitation  hours.  To  this  vocabulary  of  the  ‘^objective”  language 
Gouin  added  from  1,000  to  2,000  lessons  on  figurative  language, 
while  the  language  for  abstract  processes  was  intermingled  with  the 
ordinary  lessons  from  day  to  day. 

Thus  the  method  was  thorough  enough  on  the  side  of  the  voca¬ 
bulary;  and  as  Gouin  himself  taught  the  grammar,  this  part  of  the 
instruction  was  likewise  well  cared  for,  although  his  highly  original 
scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the  senses  is  somewhat  fanciful.  Gouin’ s 
personal  teaching  was,  according  to  good  testimony,  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  lessons :  The  teacher  speaks  the 
sentence  slowly,  laying  emphasis  on  the  verb.  The  student  repeats 
the  same.  When  a  paragraph  is  completed  it  is  repeated  by  several 
of  the  members  of  the  class  in  turn  and  then  by  the  entire  class. 
Thus  through  the  entire  lesson.  The  next  day  the  lesson  is  repro¬ 
duced  orally,  each  student  giving  one  sentence  in  turn,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  teaching  the  new  lessons.  At  home  the 
student  rewrites  the  lessons  in  another  tense,  person,  number,  etc. 
Grammatical  instruction  is  begun  at  the  outset  on  the  inductive  plan. 
The  reading  of  texts  is  taken  up  later. 

As  to  the  pedagogical  aspects  of  this  method,  it  is  plain  that  it 
rests  on  the  principle  of  mental  visualization,  with  imitation  as  a 
prominent  factor. 
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Gouin’s  idea  that  language  can  best  be  taught  in  series  is  psycho¬ 
logically  and  pedagogically  correct.  This  basic  principle  has  been 
adopted  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  for  the  reason  that 
material  arranged  in  a  natural  series  is  easier  to  remember  than  in 
any  other  arrangement.  This  may  best  be  made  evident  by  a  para¬ 
graph  of  a  Gouin  lesson.  Thus: 

The  child  washes  his  hands  and  face;  the  child  goes  to  the  washstand;  he  takes  up 
the  water  pitcher;  he  pours  water  into  the  basin;  and  he  places  the  jug  on  the  wash- 
stand;  he  takes  up  the  soap;  he  dips  the  soap  into  the  water;  he  rubs  his  hands  with 
the  soap;  and  he  washes  his  hands  thoroughly,  etc. 

When  the  class  can  reproduce  this,  orally  and  in  writing,  without 
verbally  memorizing  it,  they  have  thoroughly  acquu'ed  that  much 
vocabular}^.  This  method  does  away  with  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  the  classroom,  and  it  gives  Sprachgefiihl. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  method  after  its  publication  in  the  eighties 
of  the  last  century  has  now  been  checked  by  the  advance  of  the 
direct  or  reform  method.  But  the  reform  method  itself  makes  con¬ 
siderable  use  of  the  “series’’  idea,  and  Prof.  Max  Walter,  one  of  the 
chief  representatives  of  this  method,  justifies  such  use  in  these  words: 

A  great  advantage  of  the  Gouin  method  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
forced  to -visualize  for  himself  the  process  of  a  series,  to  determine  actions  in  their 
causal  relation,  and  to  clothe  them  in  the  garb  of  language,^ 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
this  method,  as  its  first  and  concluding  paragraphs  show: 

Out  of  the  con^dction  that  modern-language  study  should  be  made  attractive,  and 
out  of  the  desire  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  known  workings  of  the  human  mind,  has 
come  a  system  that  seems  more  deserving  of  serious  attention  than  the  grammar 
method  or  the  natural  style  of  teaching. 

The  Betis^  or  Gouin  method  has  the  following  obvious  advantages:  It  trains  the 
memory’;  it  fascinates  the  student  and  holds  his  attention  more  closely  than  any  other 
mode  of  teaching  now  in  vogue;  it  gives  the  pupil,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  a 
ready  command  over  a  large,  well-arranged,  and  well-digested  vocabulary';  it  affords, 
through  some  of  its  conversational  groups,  an  insight  into  the  life  of  a  foreign  country. 
As  for  the  other  side,  the  system  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  the  facts,  to  lay  itself 
open  to  the  criticisms  that  it  affords  but  little  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment;  that  it  entirely  neglects  in  the  first  years  the  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  sense, 
and  assigns  literary  study  to  a  stage  which  high-school  pupils  will  scarcely  ever  reach. 
Moreover,  its  treatment  of  pronunciation  is  decidedly  unsatisfactory;  but  this  defect 
can  probably  be  remedied  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  scheme.^ 

The  direct  method,  although  conceived  and  advocated  by  various 
teachers  since  the  time  of  Luther,  was  started  on  its  triumphant 


1  In  English  nach  dem  Frankfurter  Lehrplan,  etc.  Marburg,  1900. 

2  The  Betis  method  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Gouin  method. 

3  National  Education  Association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  press,  1899.  pp.  87-88. 

For  more  recent  adaptation  and  use  of  the  method,  see  Handschin.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  Gouin 
series  system  of  teaching  modem  languages  and  of  its  use  in  the  United  States.  School  review,  20 :  170- 
176,  Mar.,  1912;  and  the  Miami  University  bulletin.  Oxford,  Ohio,  Nov.,  1908. 
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course  in  the  eighties  of  the  past  century  by  Wilhelm  Victor,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  in  his  brochure  Der  SpracJiunterricht  muss  umlcehren}  Victor, 
who  has  remained  in  the  leadership  of  the  movement,  gave  to  the 
method  its  insistence  upon  the  phonetic  drill,  which  has  remained 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  method  as  used  in  Europe,  although 
many  teachers  disregard  it.  Wherever  the  method  has  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  this  part  of  the  program  has  not  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  our  courses  in  modern  languages 
are  shorter  and  demand  that  we  get  on  faster;  partly  because  the 
knowledge  of  phonetics  is  not  yet  generally  diffused  among  our  teach¬ 
ers;  partly  because  the  pronunciation  of  German,  the  language  princi¬ 
pally  taught  here,  is  hardly  as  difficult  as  that  of  English  and  French, 
the  languages  taught  in  the  German  schools;  and,  finally,  because  we 
have  not  felt  the  imperative  need  of  a  good  pronunciation  as  have 
the  European  nations  who  are  aiming  at  a  practical  mastery  of  the 
foreign  tongue. 

The  method,  as  its  name  indicates,  plans  to  teach  the  foreign 
language  by  imitation,  without  much  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  tongue.  However,  it  also  makes  use  of  the  analytical 
and  synthetic  methods  to  a  great  degree,  in  that  the  reading  matter 
is  thoroughly  analyzed  into  its  parts  and  construed,  later  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  in  original  paraphrases.  The  direct  method  makes  use  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  other  methods,  and  thus  may  be  considered 
an  eclectic  method  which  is  eminently  adapted  to  our  modern  educa¬ 
tion  with  its  varied  demands.  The  tenets  of  the  method,  as  they  stand 
out  both  in  theory  and  practice  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  are  as 
follows,  although,  as  stated  above,  not  all  German  teachers  have 
embraced  the  new  method,  nor  do  even  all  of  the  progressives  intro¬ 
duce  the  strict  phonetic  drill: 

1.  Phonetic  drill  in  the  elementary  stages  of  the  instruction. 

2.  The  foreign  language  is  the  medium  of  instruction. 

3.  Reading  forms  the  center  of  instruction,  but  there  are  well- 
planned  conversation  lessons  at  each  hour. 

4.  Grammar  is  taught  inductively,  in  part  or  entirely. 

5.  The  teaching  of  composition  is  limited  to  ‘Tree  composition,” 
i.  e.,  original  writing  on  a  set  theme,  or  on  the  reading  lesson,  etc. 

6.  Translation  into  the  mother  tongue  is  hmited  to  a  minimum. 

7.  Object  teaching  is  used  in  the  early  stages. 

8.  Realien  are  used  extensively. 


1  Heilbronn,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LITERATURE  ON  THE 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  subject  the  practice  of  the  schoolroom  and 
the  theory  propounded  in  the  textbook  have  an  interactive  effect. 
Theory  reflects  or  revolutionizes  practice ;  and  practice  may  originate, 
modify,  extend,  or  destroy  theory.  The  changes  in  methods  of 
teaching  modern  languages  in  this  country  have  already  been  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  their  effect  upon  the  growth  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  curriculum.  Consideration  is  now  to  be  given  to  these 
changes  with  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the 
subjects. 

The  early  teachers  of  modern  languages  had  but  poor  equipment 
in  the  way  of  grammars  and  reading  texts  for  class  use.  It  was  not 
tiU  1784  that  the  first  French  grammar  was  published  in  this  country, 
that  of  John  Mary,  instructor  in  Harvard.^  Another  successful 
grammar  of  the  earlier  times  was  that  translated  and  amplified  by 
Longfellow.  This  work  went  through  at  least  three  editions.^ 

One  of  the  earhest  works  issued  to  meet  the  demand  for  reading 
texts  was  ‘^The  French  reader,  consisting  of  selections  from  classical 
French  writers,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  private  classes.” 
This  reader  was  an  anthology  from  Fenelon,  Chateaubriand,  St. 
Pierre,  Cuvier,  Buff  on,  Lalande,  and  others.^ 

Naturally,  the  grammar- translation  method  of  teaching,  dominant 
from  the  very  inception  of  modern  language  instruction  almost  tc 
the  present,  was  reflected  in  the  early  textbooks,  as  will  be  shown 
by  an  examination  of  the  appended  list  of  textbooks,  published  in 
the  country  up  to  1826. 

Speaking  modern  languages  was  not  much  practiced.^  However, 
Ticknor  early  advocated  a  large  use  of  oral  language  as  a  sine  qua  non 
of  inteUigent  study.  Method,  he  says,  must  vary  in  teaching  various 
classes  of  learners.  For  children  the  natural,  for  adults  the  deductive 
method  is  best.  Translation  is  made  use  of  at  aU  times,  but  he 
insists  upon  good  Enghsh  in  the  translations.^  Another  method  is 

1  Boston  1774,  140  p. 

2  Lhomond.  Elements  of  French  grammar,  with  additional  notes  for  the  use  of  schools,  etc.,  by  H.  W. 
Longfellow.  3d  ed.,  Boston,  1834. 

3  Frost,  J.,  Philadelphia,  1835. 

*  Forman.  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  196. 

6  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Boston,  1833,  pp.  25-43. 
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set  forth  in  Jackson’s  ‘^Nature  improved,  or  a  new  method  of  teaching 
languages,  exemplified  by  its  application  to  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French.^’  ^  According  to  this  method,  pronunciation  is  taught  by 
many  examples;  conjugation  is  taught  and  illustrated  by  many 
phrases,  ‘^but  written  rules  of  syntax  are  not  wanted  till  the  language 
is  nearly  mastered.”  For  the  rest,  conversations  were  to  complete 
the  course.  But  the  point  of  copious  illustration  of  every  phenom¬ 
enon  had  been  made  by  Ratichius,  Comenius,  and  others,  far  more 
powerfully,  two  centuries  earlier.  Thus,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
method. 

Meantime  the  modern  languages  as  a  subject  of  instruction  occupy 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  attention.  In  1836  M.  Poyen,  a  teacher 
of  French  in  Boston,  contributes  an  article  to  ‘^The  Ladies’  Maga¬ 
zine,”  entitled  ‘^What  are  the  languages  to  be  taught  to  youth?”  in 
which  he  breaks  a  lance  for  the  modern  tongues.  In  1838,  a  speaker 
before  an  important  educational  meeting  in  Ohio  made  out  a  good 
case  for  the  modern  languages  and  asserted  that  to  learn  to  speak 
them  ‘Gs  now  about  to  become  essential.”  ^ 

Questions  concerning  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  begin  to 
appear  on  the  programs  of  education  societies.  Thus,  at  the  eighth 
annual  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1837,  Mr.  Charles  Picot,^  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  on  ^^The  Teaching  of  French,”  in  which  he  says  that  the 
teachers  of  French  in.  America  are  not  well  qualified,  and  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  his  own  method.  In  the  West,  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  western  colleges,  which  was  held  at  Miami  University  in 
1837,  one  of  the  questions  set  for  discussion  was:  Ought  the  modern 
languages  and  music  to  be  introduced  into  the  college  course?” 

The  battle  of  method  continued.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was  the 
authority  of  those  in  this  country  who  advocated  the  grammar 
translation  method.^  The  plan  of  the  modern  gymnasium  (Leipzig), 
of  concentrating  on  one  language  at  the  outset,  with  at  least  10  to 
12  lessons  a  week  in  it  and  associating  geography  and  history  with 
the  instruction,  was  presented  in  1858.®  Rev.  Thomas  HiU  advo¬ 
cated  a  reading  grammar  method  in  1859,  and  made  the  suggestion 
of  daily  rapid  and  extensive  reading  aside  from  the  regular  reading 
text.®  Prof.  Edward  H.  Magill,  a  prominent  educator  and  teacher  of 
French,  wrote  his  Complete  French  Grammar,  Boston,  1866,  which  was 

1  Philadelphia,  1827.  166  p. 

2  Meline.  Address  on  the  study  of  modern  languages.  Transactions  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers.  Cincinnati,  1838. 

*  Mr.  Picot  was  the  editor  of  a  series  of  six  school  texts.  Among  them  were:  Interesting  narratives  in 
French,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1845.  Historical  narratives  in  French,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1845.  Fleurs  du 
Parnasse  frangois,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1845. 

*  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  4 : 565  f. 

6  Ibid.,  4  :  252  (1858). 

6  Ibid.,  7 : 497. 
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followed  by  his  Introductory  French  Reader  and  his  French  Prose 
and  Poetry.  These  books  were  popular  and  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  teaching  of  French.  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  wrote 
an  able  treatise  on  the  uses  of  the  modern  languages,  but  left  the 
matter  of  the  method  by  which  they  should  be  taught  rather  to  be 
inferred.^  G.  F.  Comfort  ^  proposed  to  begin  one  modern  language 
at  the  age  of  10  or  12  and  a  second  one  or  two  years  before  leaving 
the  secondary  school,  both  to  be  continued  in  college.  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  held,  should  be  taken  up  ia  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years  in  coUege.  In  modern  languages  he  advocated  a  direct  method. 

Prendergast’s  “Handbook  to  the  mastery  series’’  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  in  1868,  as  a  work  of  92  pages.  The  idea  under¬ 
lying  the  Mastery  system  is  “ringing  the  changes  upon  a  few 
sentences  with  occasional  additions.”  Short  sessions  should  be  held 
in  teaching  beginners  “three  or  more  of  ten  minutes  each,  six  hours 
apart”  daily.  The  learner  is  not  allowed  to  compose,  nor  is  he  to  see 
the  spelling  at  first.  This  is  a  memory  system;  no  culture  nor  dis¬ 
ciplinary  element  enters  except  in  so  far  as  these  are  inherent  in 
reading. 

Prof.  Max  Muller’s  views  on  teaching  modern  languages  were 
brought  before  the  American  public  in  1872,  as  follows:  Fluency  in 
speaking  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  classes ;  weight  should 
be  laid  on  grammar  and  readiug;  the  student’s  knowledge  of  Latin 
should  be  utilized  in  teaching  him  French;  there  should  be  two 
teachers  for  modern-language  classes,  one  a  native  of  the  country 
whose  language  is  studied,  this  man  to  teach  the  pronunciation  and 
idiom,  the  other  to  teach  the  rest.^ 

The  Robertsonian  method  was  also  advocated  at  this  time.  This 
method,  which  was  followed  chiefly  in  France,  was  similar  to  the 
Langenscheidt  method  in  Germany,  which  is  sufficiently  known. 

In  1876,  before  the  National  Education  Association,  Prof.  Joynes 
laid  stress  on  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  modern  languages,  advo¬ 
cated  the  method  of  study  customary  in  teaching  the  classics,  depre¬ 
cated  the  direct  method  of  teaching  German  in  our  lower  public 
schools,  and  suggested  that  the  position  of  the  modern-language 
teacher  in  colleges  be  raised  from  the  tutorial  to  the  professorial.^ 
Sauveur,  in  his  brochure,  De  V enseignment  des  Langues  Vivantes,^ 
gives  a  brief  account  of  his  natural  method,  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
treatise  on  how  to  conduct  conversation  in  the  foreign  language. 

1  North  American  Review  (1871),  343  fl.  Whitney’s  compendious  German  grammar,  New  York,  1869, 
is  the  most  thorough  of  its  time  and  embodies  the  results  of  a  comparative  grammatical  study. 

2  Scribner’s  Magazine,  4  :  414-424. 

3  Barnard’s  Am.  Jour,  of  Educ.,  23  : 468.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  23  : 50 ;  22  : 249 ;  24  :  65,  73,  81. 

*  The  position  of  modem  languages  in  the  higher  education.  In  National  Education  Association,  1876, 
p.  Ill  ff. 

3  Boston  and  New  York,  1878.  See  also  the  author’s  Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  living  languages 
without  grammar  or  dictionary.  Boston,  1875. 
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This  work  is  very  enthusiastic  in  tone  and  contains  fine  stimuli. 
Other  books  by  Sauveur  are  of  the  same  purport.^ 

From  this  time  on,  the  volume  of  literature  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  shows  greater  and  greater  increases.  The  general 
tendency,  however,  is  steadily  to  advocate  the  direct  method  at  the 
expense  of  the  grammar-translation  method  until  by  1903  most 
teachers  no  longer  considered  it  progressive  to  come  out  against  the 
newer  system,  however  profession  may  have  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
schoolroom  practice. 

The  current  of  thought  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  language 
teaching  is  summarized  in  the  accompanying  bibliography  (see 
Part  II). 

The  influence  of  foreign  books  and  practice  on  the  teaching  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  indicated  in  the  various  guides  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  bibliography.  Some  notices  will  also  be  found  scattered 
through  the  preceding  pages  of  this  book.  Lack  of  space  precludes 
taking  up  the  various  books  and  periodicals  here.  Suffice  it  to  call 
attention  to  the  general  tendencies  and  achievements  of  European 
modern-language  teaching.  Europeans  attach  more  value  to  the 
practical  as  against  the  philological  mastery  of  language.  To  do  this 
they  use  a  direct  method  in  distinction  from  our  grammar-translation 
method — a  method  from  which,  however,  we  are  gradually  departing. 
They  also  wisely  begin  the  study  of  languages  earlier  than  we.  They 
lay  no  stress  on  grammatical  minutiae,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  course,  because  they  are  agreed  that  to  do  so  makes  of  the  pupil 
a  word  student.  They  have  pretty  well  discarded  translation  as  a 
means  of  learning  a  foreign  language.  Composition,  excepting  “free 
composition,’’  is  taboo.  Realien  are  made  much  of,  and  finally — 
though  this  seems  to  many  the  most  important  part  of  the  European 
teaching — a  rigid  course  in  phonetics  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
instruction  in  many  schools. 

An  annotated  list  of  American  publications  upon  modern  language 
teaching,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  will  be  found  in  Part  II, 
together  with  a  list  of  modern-language  texts  for  the  teacher. 

FRENCH  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  1826. 

Carre.  A  new  and  expeditious  method  for  learning  the  French  language,  exemplified 
by  an  interlinear  translation  of  words,  in  English,  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
adventures  of  Telemachus,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  complete  system  of  the  French 
pronunciation  and  prosody.  Philadelphia,  1822. 

1  Sauveur.  Entretiens  sur  la  grammaire.  4tli  ed.  New  York,  Holt  &  co,,  1879.  In  this  French  trea¬ 
tise  on  French  grammar,  M.  Sauveur  undertakes  in  a  series  of  28  lectures  or  conversations  to  teach  the 
more  difficult  forms  and  theoiy  of  French  grammar.  His  idea  is  that  formal  grammar  should  not  he  taught 
until  the  student  is  prepared  to  learn  it  in  French.  Abundant  citations  from  French  authors  illustrate 
each  point.  Other  books  by  the  same  author  are:  Causeries  avec  mes  6l^ves,  Petites  causeries,  Causeries 
avec  les  enfants.  Fables  de  la  Fontaine. 
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Chazotte.  An  essay  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  as  applied 
with  extraordinary  success  to  the  French  language;  with  a  table  displaying  the 
philosophy  of  the  relative  personal  pronouns,  and  rendering  their  use  and  sjmtax 
perfectly  easy  at  first  sight.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  discourse  on  the  formation 
and  progress  of  language.  Philadelphia,  1817. 

Hentz,  N.  M.  A  classical  French  reader  selected  from  the  best  writings  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  prose  and  poetry.  Boston,  1825. 

-  A  manual  of  French  phrases  and  French  conversations  adapted  to  Wano- 

strocht’s  grammar.  Boston,  1822. 

Mary,  John.  A  French  grammar.  Boston  [?]  1784.  140  p. 

Murray,  L.  Lecteur  fran9ois  or  recueil  de  pieces  en  prose  et  en  vers  tirees  des  meill- 
eurs  ecrivains,  etc.  New  York,  1803. 

A  new  grammar  of  the  French  language,  originally  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Military  Academy  by  a  French  gentleman.  New  York,  1804.  194  p. 

Perrin,  J.  B.  A  grammar  of  the  French  tongue,  grounded  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
French  academy.  From  the  11th  London  ed.  Carefully  revised  by  a  suitable 
person.  New  York,  1819. 

Phillips.  A  key  to  French  pronunciation  and  French  idiom.  Baltimore,  1812. 

Poppleton.  New  elements  of  conversation  in  English  and  French,  etc.  Boston,  1825. 

Pyron  du  Martre,  A.  Syllabaire  franyois,  or  a  French  spelling  book,  also  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  French  grammar  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  By  Mr.  Porney 
(pseudonym).  New  AYrk,  1815. 

Texier  de  la  Pommeraye,  A.  An  abridgment  of  a  French  and  English  grammar. 
Philadelphia,  1822. 

OTHER  EARLY  FRENCH  BOOKS  OF  NOTE. 

Manesca.  A  philological  recorder,  adapted  for  the  oral  system  of  teaching  living 
languages.  New  York,  1834. 

Mons.  Bugard’s  practical  translator,  to  students  and  teachers  of  the  French  language. 
French  practical  translator,  or  easy  method  of  learning  to  translate  French  into 
English,  Containing  (1)  a  treatise  on  French  pronunciation;  (2)  the  general 
principles  for  the  use  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  directions  for  finding  them  in 
any  dictionary;  (3)  a  collection  of  interesting  exercises,  the  diflBculties  of  which 
are  calculated  gradually  to  increase  with  the  knowledge  of  the  students;  (4) 
a  vocabulary  of  the  different  words  used  in  the  exercises,  (This  book  was  highly 
esteemed  by  educators.  Second  edition,  1837.  No  place  of  publication  given. 
Probably  it  was  Boston.) 

Surenne,  Gabriel.  (French  teacher  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy,  Edin¬ 
burgh.)  A  new  French  manual,  comprising  a  guide  to  French  pronunciation; 
a  copious  vocabulary;  selection  of  phrases;  a  series  of  conversations  on  the  curi¬ 
osities,  manners,  and  amusements  of  Paris,  and  during  various  tours  in  Europe; 
models  of  letters,  etc.  Designed  as  a  guide  to  the  traveler,  and  an  attractive 
class  book  for  the  student.  Rev.  and  enl,  by  A.  Pestiaux,  professor  of  the 
French  language  in  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York,  1838.  244  p.  189 

Conversational  phrases  and  dialogues  for  French  and  English.  Boston,  1837.  121  p. 

18?  (This  work  is  a  compilation  from  the  eighteenth  Paris  edition  of  Bellinger’s 
conversational  phrases.  “It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  acceptable  works  of 
the  kind  which  has  ever  been  prepared.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to. 
the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  was  intended.  ”) 

EARLY  GERMAN  BOOKS. 

Bachmair,  J,  J.  A  complete  German  grammar.  3d  ed.  London.  Reprinted  by 
H.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  1772.  313  p. 

- -  A  German  grammar  containing  the  theory  of  the  language  through  all  the 

parts  of  speech,  etc,  Philadelphia,  1788.  100  p. 

Follen,  Charles.  A  practical  grammar  of  the  German  language.  Boston  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  [about  1825]  (21st  rev.  ed.  Boston  and  Cambridge,  1859).  283  p. 
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PART  II. 

LIST  OF  WORKS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MODERN 

LANGUAGES. 

(Chronologically  arranged.) 

1875. 

Heness,  G.  Der  leitfaden  fiir  den  unterricht  in  der  deutschen  sprache  ohne  sprach- 
lehre  und  worterbuch  *  *  *  Boston,  1875. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  says  the  book  embodies  his  method,  but  it  consists  only  of  conver¬ 
sations.  However,  he  does  claim  that  the  proper  order  of  study  is:  Speaking,  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  and  dictionary.  Grammar  serves  only  to  correct  mistakes,  and  the  dictionary  to  recover 
words  which  can  not  be  recalled  without  it. 


1876. 

Raumer,  K.  von.  Instruction  in  German.  In  Barnard’s  German  pedagogy.  2d  ed. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1876.  p.  391-459. 

This  gives  a  historical  sketch  of  the  teaching  of  the  German  language  in  Germany. 

1877. 

Kiddle,  Henry  and  Schem,  Alexander  J.,  eds.  The  cyclopaedia  of  education: 
a  dictionary  of  information  *  *  *  New  York,  E.  Steiger  &  co.,  1877.  275  p. 
89 

An  article  on  “Modem  language”  gives  a  review  of  modem  language  teaching  in  the  United  States. 

1878. 

Levy,  J.  The  study  of  modem  languages.  Thorough  method  vs.  the  natural  method. 
Boston,  1878.  26  p.  89 

1884. 

Brandt,  H.  C.  G.  How  far  should  our  teaching  and  textbooks  have  a  scientific  basis? 
In  Modem  language  association  of  America.  Transactions,  1884-85.  vol.  1. 
p.  57-63. 

Contends  that  all  textbooks  used  in  teaching  modem  languages  should  have  a  scientific  basis, 
which  has  been  given  to  modem  language  study  by  European  scholars,  whose  work  in  this  field  he 
reviews.  He  advocates  taking  the  study  of  modem  languages  in  the  broad  sense  of  linguistic-philo¬ 
logical  study  and  discusses  the  study  of  phonetics. 

Eggert,  C.  A.  Modern  languages  and  the  college.  Education,  4  :  527-33,  May,  1884. 
Elliott,  A.  M.  Modern  languages  as  a  college  discipline.  Education,  5 :  49-55. 
September,  1884. 

Favors  a  thorough  linguistic  and  historical  method  of  study. 

Goebel,  Julius.  German  classics  as  a  means  of  education.  In  Modern  language 
association  of  America.  Transactions,  1884-85.  vol.  1.  p.  63-64. 

Shows  the  value  of  a  study  of  German  classical  literature  and  claims  for  it  equal  potency  for  culture 
as  for  the  Greek. 
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Hewett,  W.  T.  The  aims  and  methods  of  collegiate  instruction  in  modem  languages. 
In  Modem  language  association  of  America.  Transactions,  1884-85.  vol.  1.  p. 
25-36. 

He  suggests  a  few  good  ideas.  German  and  French  should  be  remanded  to  the  public  schools  to  a 
time  when  children  learn  them  easily.  Preparatory  schools  can  furnish  adequate  instruction  in 
them,  as  the  experience  in  New  England  shows.  He  quotes  figures  to  prove  his  contention.*  The 
spoken  language  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  elementary  comses.  He  dwells  on  the  use  of  the 
right  sort  of  textbooks  and  inveighs  against  philological  study  in  classes  which  need  more  elementary 
work. 

Wilde,  W.  C.  Notes  on  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language.  Education,  4 :  244-55, 
January,  1884. 

1885. 

Fay,  Charles  E.  '  The  preparatory  schools  and  the  modem  language  equivalent  for 
the  Greek.  Education,  5  :  553-67,  July,  1885. 

Read  before  the  Massachusetts  classical  and  high  school  teachers’  association,  April  10,  1885. 

This  pai)er  seeks  to  show  that  the  discipline  offered  by  the  modem  languages  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  classics.  Discusses  the  natural  method  of  teaching.  Conversation,  he  thinks,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  modem  languages  are  a  proper  substitute  for  Greek. 

See  also  Humane  culture  and  education  among  the  Romans.  Education,  5 : 46-48,  July,  1885. 

Greene,  John.  Essentials  of  linguistic  training.  Education,  6 : 117-23.  Novem¬ 
ber,  1885. 

The  natural  method  is  good  when  the  object  is  to  teach  conversation,  while  for  ordinary  uses,  he 
advises  a  rather  philological  method. 

Marcel.  The  study  of  languages  brought  back  to  its  tme  principles,  or  the  Art  of 
thinking  in  a  foreign  language.  New  York,  1885.  228  pp. 

The  writer  calls  his  method  the  practico-comparative,  i.  e.,  a  rational  reading  method.  We  should 
begin  with  reading,  which  leads  to  speaking,  which  in  turn  leads  to  vTiting.  Double  translation 
forms  part  of  his  method. 

Publications  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America,  Cambridge,  1884  to  date,  contain 
numerous  sUght  discussions  of  methods  in  addition  to  the  longer  articles  vdiich  are  adduced  chron¬ 
ologically  in  the  following  pages. 


1886. 

Carter,  Franklin.  Study  of  modem  languages  in  our  higher  institutions.  In  Modem 
language  association  of  America.  Transactions,  1886.  vol.  2.  p.  3-21. 

Conifort,  George  F.  Modem  languages  in  education.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bar¬ 
deen,  1886.  40  p.  169 

A  reprint  of  “  Should  the  study  of  the  modem  precede  that  of  the  ancient  languages?”  Scribner’s 
monthly,  4 :  414-,  August,  1872. 

Paul,  H.  Prinzipien  der  sprachgeschichte.  Halle,  1886. 

Paul  gives  it  as  his  view  that  we  learn  living  languages  more  by  imitation  than  by  mle.  This  view 
is  conciured  in  by  Storm  in  his  Englische  philologie.  Leipzig,  1892. 

Smith,  Minna  C.  The  ancient-modem  language  controversy.  M.  Frary  and  his 
critic.  Education,  6:405-409,  March,  1886. 

A  review  of  a  review  of  La  Question  du  Latin  by  M.  Frary,  a  Frenchman,  in  which  he  would  dis¬ 
card  the  classics  and  substitute  therefore  the  modem  languages. 

1887. 

Kroeh,  Charles  Frederick.  Methods  of  teaching  modem  languages.  In  Modem 
language  association  of  America,  Transactions  and  proceedings,  1887.  vol.  3. 
p.  169-85. 

Brief  exxxjsitions  are  given  of  the  scholastic  (grammar-translation)  method;  the  practical  method 
(Toussaint-Langenscheid  method);  Gaillard’s  modem  French  method;  Marcel’s  rational  method; 
the  mastery  system  (the  meisterschaft  system);  and  the  natural  method.  The  last,  on  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kroeh  has  made  improvements,  is  treated  at  some  length. 
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Noble,  Edmund.  Modem  language  teaching  in  Europe.  Education,  8 : 152-56 
November,  1887. 

Says  the  English  are  poor  linguists  because  of  egotism  in  regard  to  their  own  language.  They 
carry  polyglot  pages  with  them  on  the  Continent,  and  return  after  decades  of  foreign  residence  without 
having  learned  the  foreign  language.  Germans  are  good  linguists,  and  rhodem  language  teaching  is 
good  in  Germany.  Russians  are  bom  linguists.  French,  German,  and  English  are  sjwken  widely 
in  Russia.  The  French  are  the  poorest  linguists,  but  they  were  fortunate  in  having  their  tongue 
adopted  as  the  language  of  diplomacy.  Their  modem  language  teaching  is  miserable.  Compare 
also  Carter’s  Study  of  modem  languages  in  our  higher  institutions.  Modem  language  association  of 
America.  Transactions,  1886.  vol.  2.  p.  3-21.  Cf  also  New  York  regents  report,  1886,  p.  713  ff. 

Van  Daell,  Alphonse  N.  The  educational  value  of  the  study  of  French  in  high 
schools.  Academy,  2:  164-70,  May,  1887. 

Sets  forth  points  in  favor  of  French  and  discusses  teachers  and  texts. 

VTiite,  Horatio  S.  The  teaching  of  a  foreign  literature  in  connection  with  the  semi¬ 
nary  system.  In  Modern  language  association  of  America.  Transactions,  1887.  ' 
vol.  3.  p.  48-57. 

Reviews  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  literatures  in  connection  with  the  seminary  system, 
giving  a  good  idea  of  the  methods,  facihties,  and  extent  of  this  study  at  that  time. 


1888. 

De  Pont,  P.  R.  A  working  library  for  a  teacher  of  the  French  language.  Academy, 
3:311-14,  June,  1888. 

Gives  list  of  books. 

Gastineau,  Edmond.  The  conversation  method  for  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French.  New  York  and  Chicago,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  co.  [*^1888]  xxii,  530 
p.  89 

Lyman,  A.  B.  French  in  English,  or  French  phrases  phonetically  formed  with  real 
English  words.  Baltimore,  J.  Smith,  1888.  42  p. 

Tetlow,  John.  Is  a  modification  of  the  present  modem  language  requisitions  for 
'  admission  to  college  desirable  and  practicable?  Academy,  3:453-69,  November, 
1888. 

Discusses  the  requirements  of  various  colleges  and  asks  whether  the  requirements  should  not  be 
modified. 


Thomas,  Calvin.  A  list  of  texts  for  teachers  of  German.  Academy,  3:244-45,  May, 
1888. 


Van  Daell,  Alphonse  N.  VTio  shall  teach  French  or  German?  Academy,  3:537-45, 
December,  1888. 

Reviews  the  requisites  in  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  makes  a  plea  for  more  discretion  in 
selecting  teachers. 


1889. 


Easton,  Morton  W.  Notes  on  preparatory  French.  Academy,  4:10-16,  Febmary, 
1889. 

Reviews  several  weak  points  in  preparatory  French  instruction  and  adduces  the  diflicult  points  of 
grammar  which  should  be  cleared  up  in  preparatory  work. 

Magill,  E.  H.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  Jn  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1889-90.  vol.  2.  p. 
1148-49. 

Magill  advocates  a  reading  method  with  sufficient  grammar  to  insure  accuracy.  Ck)mpare  Joynes’ 
Reading  in  modern  language  study.  In  Modern  language  association  of  America.  Publications, 
vol.  5. 

1890. 


Coy,  E.  G.  French  and  German  as  substitutes  for  Greek.  Academy,  5:399-407, 
November,  1890. 

The  argument  is  against  the  substitution.  Cf.  also  ibid,  p.  448. 
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1891. 

Chamberlain,  A.  F.  Modem  languages  and  classics  in  America  and  Europe  since 
1880.  Toronto,  1891.  60  p.  8? 

Lougee,  Susan  C.  The  study  of  modem  language.  Education,  12:221-28,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1891. 

This  is  a  brief  for  the  natural  method. 

Moore,  R.  W.  Methods  of  teaching  modem  languages.  School  review,  1:569-70, 
November,  1893. 

A  favorable  review  of  “  Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages.  Fourteen  pajjers  on  the  value  and 
on  methods  of  modern  language  instruction,  by  some  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  country.”  Bos¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893.  12? 

Stickney,  Cora.  On  the  study  of  French  and  German.  Education,  11:364-69,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1891. 

The  writer  discusses  the  natural  as  against  the  grammar-transation  method,  and  concludes  that  the 
natural  method  is  best  for  children;  the  grammar  method  best  for  adults. 

1892. 

Grandgent,  Charles  H.  The  teaching  of  French  and  German  in  our  public  high 
schools.  School  and  college,  1:148-52,  March,  1892. 

Compare  resume  of  same  article  in  Academy,  6  :  562  ff.  ‘Conversation  and  writing  are  side  issues. 
Reading  and  the  study  of  literature  form  the  principal  end  of  the  instruction. 

Hausknecht,  Emil.  American  system  of  education.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1892-93.  vol.  1.  p.  521-33. 

The  writer,  a  German,  deprecates  our  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages  as  being  very  crude 
and  ineffective. 

Heller,  Otto.  Modem  languages  as  a  “mental  discipline.”  Education,  13:102-9, 
October,  1892. 

Deals  with  Babbitt’s  paper  on  Common  sense  in  teaching  modern  languages.  (See  under  1893.) 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  Latest  literary  essays  and  addresses.  Boston,  1892. 

The  author  speaks  highly  of  the  uses  of  the  modem  languages  in  this  address  delivered  before  the 
Modem  language  association  of  America,  in  1889,  and  published  in  the  Publications  for  1890.  He 
favors  the  translation  method  by  which  he  was  taught,  but  warns  against  making  too  linguistic  the 
study  which  he  would  make  literary. 

A  new  method  of  teaching  modern  languages.  Educational  review,  4  :  80-84,  June, 
1892. 

Reprinted  from  an  article  by  “A.  A.  M.”  in  the  Journal  of  education  (London).  Contains  a  list 
of  books  written  on  and  in  accordance  with  the  phonetic  system. 

This  paper  on  the  rise  of  the  reform  method  in  Germany  begins  to  acquaint  Americans  with  the 
nature  of  this  movement  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  reformers.  See  also  Vietor,  W.  A  new 
method  of  language  teaching.  Educational  review,  6:351-59, 1893.  Cf.  also  Babbitt,  E.  H.  The  peda¬ 
gogical  section  of  the  Modem  language  association.  Educational  review,  7 : 188-91. 

The  German  reform  movement,  which  had  been  most  active  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighties, 
becomes  now  the  pacemaker  for  American  modem  language  teaching. 

1893. 

Babbitt,  E.  H.  The  preparation  of  modern  language  teachers  for  American  institu¬ 
tions.  In  Modern  language  association  of  America.  Publications,  1893.  vol. 
8.  p.  lii-lxi. 

Reviews  the  requisites  in  a  teacher  of  modem  languages.  He  should  know  his  subject,  and  he 
should  know  English  thoroughly.  The  effort  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  the  foreign  country  in  the 
classroom  is  deprecated,  but  foreign  travel  and  residence  are  important  for  the  teacher. 

Bowen,  B.  L.  French  in  Ohio  high  schools  and  colleges.  Columbus,  Ohio,  1893. 

A  plea  for  more  time  and  attention  to  French  in  Ohio  is  made  by  Prof.  Bowen  in  this  statistical 
study  containing  also  hints  on  method. 

Sprachmeisterei,  as  the  natural  method  is  dubbed,  continues  to  draw  the  ire  of  the  schoolmen,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following:  Modem  language  teaching  and  sprachmeisterei.  Dial,  16:129-30. 
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Boyesen,  H,  H,  and  others.  Will  any  kind  or  amount  of  instruction  in  modern 
languages  make  them  satisfactory  substitutes  for  Greek  or  Latin  as  constituents 
of  a  liberal  education?  In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  first  annual  conference,  1893. 
p.  38-64. 

Something  is  still  heard  of  the  old  discussion  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  ancient  languages  as 
compared  with  the  modem.  Boyessen,  Brandt,  Sachs,  and  MacKenzie  seek  to  answer  the  question. 

Prof.  Boyesen’s  paper  is  a  brilliant  brief  for  the  modem  languages.  The  conclusion  of  the  four 
papers  is  that  as  a  mental  discipline  Latin  and  Greek  are  superior,  but  that  few  ever  acquire  any 
Latin  or  Greek.  Modern  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  greater  educational  results  and  are 
therefore  to  be  preferred  in  our  schools. 

Findlay,  John  J.  Reform  in  modern  language  instruction.  Educational  review, 
5  :  334-44,  April,  1893. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Gouin  series  system  comes  in  for  notice,  which  is,  however,  derogatory. 
Hochdoerffer,  Richard.  The  study  and  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Springfield, 
Ohio,  1893. 

This  pamphlet  is  out  of  print.  The  writer  is  well  qualified  for  his  task,  having  been  associated  with 
the  Sauveur  school  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

McKibben.  Standards  of  French  pronunciation.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1893. 

Some  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  French  pronunciation  are  noted. 

Methods  of  teaching  modern  languages :  Papers  on  the  value  and  on  methods  of  modern 
language  instruction  *  *  *  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co.,  1893.  vi,  185  p. 
169  (Heath’s  pedagogical  library) 

References:  p.  107-108. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  fourteen  papers  reprinted  from  other  publications,  which,  although 
now  partially  superseded,  were  important  for  this  instruction  at  the  time.  They  are  as  follows: 

A.  M.  Elliott:  Modem  languages  as  a  college  discipline.  (Favors  a  thorough  linguistic  and  histori¬ 
cal  method  of  study.) 

Calvin,  Thomas:  Observations  upon  method  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  (Jousts  against 
the  natural  method  and  in  favor  of  the  traditional  grammar-translation  course.) 

E.  S.  Joynes:  Reading  in  modem  language  study.  (The  point  is  made  that  reading  should  be  done 
extensively  and  for  pleasure.) 

W.  T.  Hewett:  The  natural  method  (criticised).  (He  adduces  arguments  customarily  urged 
against  the  natural  method,  viz:  What  is  natural  for  pupils  of  tender  age  is  not  so  for  adults,  etc.) 

F.  C.  de  Sumichrast:  Notes  on  the  teaching  of  French.  (Gives  suggestions  on  an  eclectic  method.) 

A.  Lodeman:  Practical  and  psychological  tests  of  modem  languages  study.  (Offers  an  excellent 

study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  modem  language  study,  together  with  outlines  for  a  direct 
method.) 

F.  M.  Warren:  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  Romance  languages.  (Contributes  a  slight  resume  of 
the  history  of  modem  language  instruction  in  colleges,  together  with  a  brief  for  the  modem  tongues.) 

E.  H.  Babbitt:  How  to  use  modem  languages  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  (Compares  the 
disciplinary  value  of  ancient  and  of  modem  languages;  emphasizes  the  disciplinary  side  of  modem 
language  study.  The  grammar-translation  method  is  advocated.) 

C.  H.  Grandgent:  The  teaching  of  French  and  German  in  our  public  high  schools.  (Recommends 
the  grammar-translation  method,  although  conversation  is  to  be  encouraged  and  although  the  final 
aim  of  the  course  is  “to  get  along  without  translation.”) 

O.  B.  Super:  Aim  and  scope  of  the  study  of- modem  languages  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 
(Indorses  the  grammar-translation  method.) 

C.  F.  Kroeh:  The  natural  method  (explained).  Translation  may  be  used  after  sprachgefuhl  has 
been  acquired  by  the  pupils.  Grammar  is  taught  in  small  installments  as  soon  as  the  students  can 
understand  it  in  the  foreign  language.) 

W.  S.  Macgowan:  The  “reader”  the  center  of  modem  language  teaching.  (Reading  must  be  the 
center  of  the  instruction,  and  it  must  be  the  basis  for  the  study  of  grammar.) 

H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann:  On  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom.  (It  is  recommended 
to  use  only  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom.  The  foreign  language  should  also  be  the  means  of 
teaching  the  grammar.  A  method  by  which  this  can  be  done  is  outlined.  This  is  an  excellent  paper, 
the  result  of  the  writer’s  own  practice  and  experience.) 

E.  H.  Babbitt:  Common  sense  in  teaching  modern  languages.  (Emphasis  is  placed  on  making 
modern  languages  a  disciplinary  study;  Sprachmeisterei  is  deprecated.  Americans  are  “visuali- 
zers,”  i.  e.,they  learn  easiest  by  seeing  the  printed  page,  and  hence  the  grammar-reading  method 
is  best  for  them.  The  writer  sets  down  what  he  considers  requisites  in  modern  language  teachers. 
He  wishes  to  see  the  personnel  of  the  modern  language  teachers  raised.) 

Appended  to  this  volume  are  several  pages  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  ten, 
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National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  National  council  of  education. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school  studies  .  .  .  Washington, 
Government  printing  olSice,  1893.  ii,  249  p.  89  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education 

[Publications]  whole  no.  205) 

Anticipates  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twelve  (1898). 

Wilson.  Instruction  in  modern  languages  preparatory  to  college.  In  Modern  lan¬ 
guage  association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1893.  p.  13-18. 

Discusses  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  in  high  schools,  and  deplores  the  lack  of  contact 
between  high  school  and  college  teachers.  The  question  of  method  is  touched  upon. 

1894. 

Cutting,  Starr  W.  Should  the  elementary  study  of  grammar  be  chiefly  inductive? 
In  Modern  language  association  of  America.  Publications,  1894.  vol.  9.  p. 
xix-xxiv. 

Prof.  Cutting  contends  that  it  should  be  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study  and  gives  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  method.  He  has  exerted  a  great  influence  along  this  line  by  his  actual  practice  in  the 
classroom. 

Magill,  Edward  H.  The  new  method  in  modern  language  study.  In  Modern  lan¬ 
guage  association  of  America.  Publications,  1895.  vol.  10.  p,  xxiiif. 

A  paper  read  at  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  December  27-29,  1894. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  a  misnomer  in  that  it  advocates  the  regular  grammar-translation  method, 
although  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  late  in  the  course. 

Payne,  William  M.  Modern  language  in  secondary  schools.  School  review,  2  :  74-82, 
February,  1894. 

Advises  against  trying  to  teach  conversational  German  and  quotes  various  professors  on  this  point. 
Reading  must  be  the  prominent  aim,  of  course.  He  desires  Lehrfreiheit  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools. 

-  Modern  language  teaching  and  sprachmeisterei.  Dial,  16  ;  129-30,  March  1, 

1894. 

Rambeau,  A.  On  the  value  of  phonetics  in  teaching  modern  languages.  Die  neueren 
sprachen,  2  : 1-20. 

Discusses  value  of  phonetics  and  gives  valuable  scheme  of  procedure  for  teaching  elementary 
phonetics. 

Tetlow,  John.  Foreign  language  study  in  grammar  schools.  Educational  review, 
7  : 111-21,  February,  1894. 

Contends  it  should  be  started  midway  in  the  grammar  school  course,  and  prefers  to  start  with 

French.  Time  for  this  study  may  be  gained  by  omitting  parts  of  English  grammar  and  geography. 

One  hour  a  week  should  be  taught  by  a  native  Frenchman. 

Thomas,  Calvin.  The  teachers’s  outfit  in  German.  School  review,  2  : 401-12,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1894. 

Gives  bibliography. 

1895. 

Schilling,  Hugo  K.  Educational  value  of  the  modern  languages.  Educational 
review,  9:  385-90,  April,  1895. 

Counts  up  various  uses  of  the  study;  compares  the  value  of  modem  languages  with  that  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  contends  that  the  study  of  modem  languages  should  precede  that  of  Latin  and 
Greek  because  better  adapted  to  abilities  of  young  pupils. 

Spencer,  Frederick.  On  the  reform  of  methods  in  teaching  the  modern  languages, 
together  with  an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  German.  In  Modern  language 
association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1895. 
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1896. 

Brandt,  Francis  B.  Some  pyschological  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Proceedings  of  the  9th  annual  convention,  Easton,  Pa.,  November  29-30, 
1895.  Philadelphia,  1896.  p.  54-60, 

Discussion  follows. 

The  forms  of  thinking  are  three:  1.  Cognition  or  conception,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  unity. 
2,  Judgment,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  emphasis.  3,  Reasoning,  the  characteristic  of  which  is 
coherence.  In  a  concept  we  have  a  logical  subject  or  a  logical  predicate;  in  a  judgment,  we  have  a  cate¬ 
gorical  proposition;  in  reasoning,  we  have  connected  discourse.  These  are  the  three  forms  of  thought 
molds.  The  pedagogical  application  is  that  words  must  be  studied  in  their  coherent  relations;  that 
is,  in  sentences. 

Bright,  J.  W.  Die  neueren  sprachen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Die  neueren  spra- 
chen,  4  ;  567-68  (1896). 

Tells  of  status  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  French  in  the  United  States,  and  says  they 
do  not  become  proficient  in  speaking  but  are  trained  in  the  literature  and  the  history  of  the  French 
language.  However,  they  perfect  themselves  to  some  extent  in  conversational  courses  or  by  visits 
to  France. 

Bruce,  Charles  A.  La  Fontaine  in  the  classroom.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1896.  p.  69-81. 

Sets  forth  virtues  of  La  Fontaine  as  a  classroom  text. 

Cranz,  Kate.  Prose  selections  for  German  classes.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1896.  p.  64-68. 

Advocates  reading  easy  prose  instead  of  predominantly  classics. 

Deering,  William.  German  classics  in  high  schools.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1896.  p.  55-63. 

Deplores  early  use  of  classics  in  high  school.  Easy  literature  should  be  read  first.  If  classics  are 
taught,  they  should  not  be  merely  translated,  but  enjoyed  and  appreciated  in  their  entire  cultural 
value. 

Eggers,  E.  A.  Pictorial  aids  in  the  teaching  of  German  literature.  In  Modern  lan¬ 
guage  association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1896.  p,  82-93. 

List  of  books  with  descriptions. 

Learned,  M.  D.  Differentiation  and  environment  in  modern  language  instruction. 
In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  9th  annual  convention,  Easton,  Pa.,  November 
24-30,  1895.  Philadelphia,  1896.  p.  45-54. 

The  need  of  differentiation  of  the  instruction  in  various  classes  and  in  various  kinds  of  schools 
according  to  the  aim,  e.  g.,  in  the  school  of  language,  the  fitting  school,  and  the  college  or  university 
is  stressed.  He  also  pleads  for  the  use  of  Realien  and  a  proper  care  of  the  esthetic  aspects  of  modem 
language  instruction. 

Nightingale,  A.  F.  Modern  language  requirements.  School  review,  4:424-33, 
June,  1896. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  on  college  entrance  requirements  in  languages.  Concludes  that  Greek 
must  yield  to  modem  language,  or  modem  language  to  science,  or  Greek  to  science,  in  our  secondary 
school  curricula. 

Spiers,  I.  H.  B.  The  oral  element  in  modern  language  instruction.  In  Association 
of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  9th  annual  convention,  Easton,  Pa.,  November  24-30,  1895.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1896.  p.  37-45. 

He  gives  excellent  grounds  for  the  oral  work  in  that  it  yields  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  vocabulary,  and  a  readiness  in  all  of  these.  However,  McLouth  affirms  in  the  discussion 
that  follows  that  the  average  college  student  takes  German  and  French  as  a  means,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  should  be  taught  to  read,  i.  e.,  to  translate,  and  offers  suggestions  on  how  to  accomplish  this 
most  expeditiously. 
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1897. 

Goebel,  Julius,  Jordan,  David  Starr  and  Putzer, - .  German  in  the  public  schools. 

In  California  teachers’  association,  1897. 

Street,  J.  R.  A  study  in  language  teaching.  Pedagogical  seminary,  4  : 269-93, 
April,  1897. 

This  is  a  scientific  study,  giving  a  resume  of  various  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages 
as  an  introduction,  hut  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  is  on  the  side  of  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

1898. 

Charvet,  Louise.  The  way  to  learn  a  language.  Educational  review,  15:  74-79,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1898. 

This  is  a  favorable  exposition  and  discussion  of  the  Gouin  method. 

Magill,  Edward  H.  A  new  departure  in  the  study  of  modern  languages.  School 
review,  6  : 257-60,  April,  1898. 

The  writer  gives  notice  of  the  work  of  international  correspondence  between  school  children  as 
carried  on  by  a  committee  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman. 
The  same  subject  received  attention  elsewhere. 

Modern  language  association  of  America.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  twelve.  In 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1897-8. 
vol.  2.  p.  1391-1433. 

Submitted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  December,  1898.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  committee  grew  out  of  a  request  of  the  National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  desired  that  the  association  draw  up  model  preparatory  courses  in  French  and  German,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the  practical  management  of  these  courses.  See  also  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1899.  p.  707-55. 
In  the  latter:  recommended  courses  of  study  in  German,  p.  732-43;  same  for  French,  p.  743-47; 
and  specimen  examination  papers  in  French  for  admission  to  college,  p.  747-50;  same  for  German, 
p.  751-54. 

This  is  the  most  important  paper  of  1898.  For  a  synopsis  see  Chapter  VII.  For  an  extended  and 
quite  favorable  review  and  discussion  of  the  report  consult  Padagogische  monatshefte  i  (Milwaukee, 
Wis.),  1: 10-13, 26-29, 20-22,  March,  April,  and  May,  1900;  also  Educational  review,  19 : 143-52,  Febru¬ 
ary,  1900. 

Paschall.  German  instruction  in  high  schools.  In  Modern  language  association  of 
Ohio.  Proceedings,  1898.  p.  38-45. 

Speaking  can  not  be  successfully  taught;  therefore  we  must  concentrate  on  reading  and  grammar. 

Walker.  A  natural  method  for  learning  languages.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1898.  p.  22-30. 

Deplores  shortsightedness  of  natural-method  men,  but  proceeds  to  expound  a  natural  method  of 
his  own. 

1899. 

Dapprich,  Emil.  Die  methoden  des  modernen  sprachunterrichts.  PMagogische 
monatshefte,  1:33-36,  December,  1899. 

Excellent  outline  of  courses  in  German  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  together  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  aims. 

De  Brisay,  Charles  T.  The  De  Brisay  analytical  French  method.  A  scientific  system 
of  acquiring  a  thorough  conversational  and  literary  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.-  Embracing  a  vocabulary  of  seven  thousand  words.  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Academie  de  Brisay,  1899-1906. 

Duby,  Marie  C.  French  is  not  yet  a  dead  language.  In  Modern  language  association 
of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1899.  p.  107-13. 

Agitates  for  a  live  treatment  of  French  in  classroom  and  advises  a  course  in  French  syllabication  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  of  study. 


1  In  the  year  1906  the  name  of  this  journal  was  changed  to  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  sprache  und  pada- 
gogik.  It  is  published  by  the  National  German-American  teachers’  seminary,  Milwaukee. 
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Durst,  Marie.  Wilhelm  Tell.  In  Modern  language  association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings, 
1899.  p.  104-29. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  William  Tell  as  a  high-school  text. 

Joynes,  Edward  S.  Dictation  and  composition  in  modern  language  teaching.  In 
Modern  language  association  of  America.  Publications,  1900.  vol.  15.  p. 
xxv-xxx. 

A  highly  valuable  paper  at  the  time. 

Read  at  the  17th  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  New  York,  December  27-29, 1899. 

Meslow.  The  use  of  phonetics.  In  Modern  language  association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings, 

1899.  p.  101-6. 

This  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  phonetics  for  modem  language  teaching,  supplies  examples,  and 
gives  a  slight  bibUography. 

Werthner.  The  modern  language  teacher’s  task  in  the  high  school.  In  Modern 
language  association  of  Ohio.  Proceedings,  1899.  p.  64-71. 

The  paper  deals  with  various  classes  of  modem  language  students  and  their  different  needs,  and 
tells  how  they  are  differentiated  in  the  Steele  High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  methods  the  writer 
wishes  to  progress  and  to  make  use  of  some  illustrative  material. 

1900. 

Cutting,  Starr  W.  Einige  prinzipien  des  sprachunterrichts.  PMagogische  monats- 
hefte,  1:  14-21,  March,  1900. 

The  author  sets  forth  that  he  embodies  much  of  the  reform  teaching  in  his  own  class  work.  His 
main  principles  follow:  1.  Visualizing  and  hearing  a  foreign  language  are  equally  valuable.  2.  The 
spirit  of  the  language  resides  in  the  sentence,  not  in  isolated  words.  3.  The  study  of  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  should  precede  that  of  the  classics.  4.  A  live  study  of  the  language  increases  the  interest  of  the 
pupil.  5.  There  is  a  distinction  between  active  and  passive  vocabulary  acquired  by  the  learner.  The 
passive  vocabulary  includes  words  that  can  be  recognized,  the  active  those  that  can  be  used  in  writing 
or  conversing. 

The  writer  shows  methods  of  acquiring  each  sort  of  vocabulary  and  writes  concerning  the  value  of 
each.  Translation  into  the  mother  tongue  is  to  be  avoided  and  translation  into  the  foreign  language 
is  to  be  practiced  largely. 

Hepp,  Jean .  Ueber  naturliche  methoden  beim  lehren  neuer  sprachen.  Padagogische 
monatshefte,  1 :  2-5,  7-12,  January  and  February,  1900. 

Discusses  the  natural  and  Berlitz  methods  and  casts  doubts  on  their  efficiency. 

Das  hohere  unterrichtswesen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Deutsche  rundschau,  1900. 

This  work  gives  a  general  survey  of  higher  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

Jenkins,  R.  S.  The  position  of  German  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  Ontario. 
Padagogische  monatshefte,  1  :  26-28,  May,  1900. 

Gives  short  account  of  status,  with  statistics. 

Lawton,  William  C.  A  substitute  for  Greek.  Atlantic  monthly,  85:807-10,  June, 

1900. 

The  writer  advocates  German  as  a  substitute  for  Greek  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Schinz,  Albert.  Objections  to  the  use  of  some  modern  language  text-books.  Educa¬ 
tional  review,  19:75-80,  January,  1900. 

Objects  to  the  use  of  slang  and  colloquialisms  in  certain  books. 

Spanhoofd,  Arnold  Werner.  Die  erste  stufe  des  deutschen  unterrichts  in  der  hoch- 
schule.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  1  :  9-18,  October,  1900. 

The  writer  discusses  the  intensive  study  of  a  limited  amount  of  reading  material  with  a  view  to  the 
acquisition  of  an  active  vocabulary.  He  deprecates  the  reading  method,  especially  sight  reading. 

Stern,  Leo.  Griechisch  oder  deutsch?  Padagogische  monatshefte,  1 :  29-30,  June, 
1900. 

This  gives  a  review  of  Lawton’s  article  quoted  above. 
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Sweet,  Henry,  The  practical  study  of  languages  .  .  .  New  York,  Holt  &  co.,  1900. 
xiv,  280  p.  129 

Bibliography:  p.  279-80. 

This  significant  book  favors  beginning  with  the  spoken  language. 

Thiergen,  Oscar.  Reform  in  the  German  higher  schools  and  the  reform  movement  in 
modern  language  teaching.  School  review,  8  :  230-33,  April,  1900. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  reform  teaching  in  Germany,  which  continues  to  engross  the  attention 
of  writers,  although,  unfortunately,  very  few  teachers  put  this  method  into  practice. 

Viereck,  L.  German  instruction  in  American  schools.  In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1900-1.  vol.  1.  p.  531-708. 

The  year  1900  brought  forth  this  first  historical  American  work  on  German  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  It  originally  appeared  in  Braunschweig,  1900,  xmder  the  title,  Zwei  jahrhunderte  deutschen 
unterrichts  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  This  EngUsh  translation  is  an  abridgment. 

1901. 

Chapin,  Charles  W.  E.  Development  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  French  in  American 
colleges.  Chautauquan,  32  :  581-84,  March,  1901. 

‘L4.fter  a  study  of  the  development  of  courses  in  Greek  and  French  in  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  a  survey  of  the  place  which  each  occupies  in  them  to-day,  the  conclusion  must  be  reached 
that  neither  has  expanded  at  the  expense  of  the  other.” 

Chapman,  Frederick  W.  The  question  of  languages  as  affected  by  our  new  political 
relations.  Education,  21  :  357-59,  February,  1901. 

Relates  to  Spanish  and  advocates  simplified  spelling  in  English. 

Frohlicher,  Hans,  tlber  ziele  und  lehrmittel  des  deutschen  unterrichts  an  sekundar- 
schulen  und  gymnasien.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  2  :  138-44,  March,  1901. 

Another  tenet  of  the  German  reform  party  finds  more  adherents,  viz. ,  that  one  aim  of  the  teaching 
is  the  introduction  to  the  culture  of  the  foreign  coxmtry. 

German  conference.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal 
of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1901.  p.  590-91. 

The  German  conference  of  the  National  education  association  concurred  in  the  views  expressed 
in  the  preceding  paper.  Translation,  it  was  said,  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing  the ‘pupils’ 
knowledge  of  a  text,  not  as  a  means  of  his  obtaining  such  knowledge.  Retroversions  were  also 
advocated. 

Kuttner,  Bernhard.  Wertschatzung  und  lehrmethoden  der  deutschen  sprache. 
PMagogische  monatshefte,  2  : 185-92,  April,  1901. 

The  grammar-translation  method  falls  more  and  more  into  disrepute.  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  is 
severely  censured  for  his  favorable  attitude  towards  this  method  which  his  opponents,  basing  their 
opinion  on  a  great  body  of  reform  literature  and  practice,  describe  as  ein  iiberwundener  standpunkt. 

More  attention  is  paid  to  object  lessons  in  elementary  instruction  while  in  accordance  with  the 
reform  program  in  Germany  the  inductive  study  of  grammar  is  advocated. 

Learned,  M.  D.  Deutsch  gegen  Englisch,  oder  Deutsch  neben  Englisch?  Pada¬ 
gogische  monatshefte,  2  :  290-93,  September,  1901. 

The  question  of  the  study  of  German  in  the  public  elementary  schools  combines  to  call  forth  sup¬ 
porters  for  German  as  a  means  of  culture  and  discipline. 


1902. 

Cooley,  Edwin  G.  Teaching  German  in  Chicago  schools]  Educational  review, 

24  :  333-J34,  No\^ember,  1902. 

Tells  of  changes  in  organization  of  German  teaching. 

Jagemann,JH.  C.  G.  von.  Das  riistzeug  eines  lehrers  des  deutschen.  Padagogische 

monatshefte,  3  :  261-68,  September,  1902. 

The  question  of  the  ReaUen  by  which  to  introduce  the  learner  to  the  foreign  civilization  continues 
to  grow  in  importance.  Following  Stephan  Waetzhold’s  lead  in  Germany,  American  pedagogues 
are  demanding  more  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  foreign  civilization  and  institutions. 

German  instruction  in  our  elementary  public  schools  is  best  given  by  beginning  with  object  lessons. 
Good  outlines  for  such  a  course  are  given.  After  three  to  five  months  of  such  instruction,  narration 
is  introduced. 
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Kem,  Paul  O.  Should  teachers  of  German  aim  at  some  acquaintance  with  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  German  language  and  literature? — The  linguistic 
aspect  of  the  question.  School  review,  10  :  60-68,  January,  1902. 

For  the  literary  side  of  the  question  see  article  by  Prof.  C.  von  Klenze,  in  same  review,  p.  68-69. 

Learned,  M.  D.  When  should  German  instruction  begin  in  the  public  schools? 
Padagogische  monatshefte,  3:86-89,  February,  1902. 

The  question  when  German  instruction  should  begin  in  our  pubhc  schools  is  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  American  and  European  experience  and  practice.  Discussion  of  the  attitude  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  this  point  is  given  as  follows:  In  the  elementary  school,  the  foreign  language  should  always 
be  taught  as  a  Uving  tongue.  When  German  instruction  should  begin  in  the  public-school  course 
depends  on  local  conditions,  but  it  should  be  begun  early  enough  before  the  high  school  to  give  the 
pupil  a  simple  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of  German. 

McLouth,  Lawrence  A.  The  teaching  of  literature  in  the  secondary  schools.  Pada¬ 
gogische  monatshefte,  3 :  119-24,  158-65,  March  and  April,  1902. 

Stress  is  laid  on  literary  appreciation  as  against  grammatical  or  philological  study  of  literature. 

Prokosch,  Ed.  Der  erste  deutsche  sprachunterricht  an  angloamerikanischen  schulen. 
Padagogische  monatshefte,  3  :  307-11,  October,  1902. 

W^eick,  W.  H.  Der  erste  sprachunterricht  auf  anschaulicher  grundlage.  Pada¬ 
gogische  monatshefte,  3 :  311-15,  333-38,  October  and  November,  1902. 

This  is  a  review  of  various  methods. 

1903. 

Altschul,  Arthur.  Ueber  die  natiirliche  met  bode  im  deutschen  unterricht.  Pada¬ 
gogische  monatshefte,  4 :  322-32,  November,  1903. 

By  natiirliche  methode  the  writer  means  the  direct  method.  It  includes  speaking,  reading,  and 
memorizing.  He  gives  outlines,  aims,  and  methods. 

Bahlsen,  Leopold.  Die  deutsche  lekture  an  den  amerikanischen  schulen.  Pada¬ 
gogische  monatshefte,  4 :  165-76,  May,  1903. 

This  is  a  chapter  of  Bahlsen’s  book.  The  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages.  Boston,  Ginn  & 
CO.,  1905. 

Buehner,  Valentin.  The  educational  value  of  modern  languages.  Padagogische 
monatshefte,  4  : 197-201,  June,  1903. 

Remarks  on  the  historic  development  of  this  study  in  the  United  States,  and  on  its  value. 

Coar,  John  F.  The  study  of  modern  languages  and  literatures.  Educational  review, 
25  :  39-48,  January,  1903. 

Dwells  on  the  differences  between  the  German  and  the  American  viewpoint.  The  student  must 
be  introduced  to  the  spirit  of  the  language.  He  wants  American  students  to  view  German  literature 
as  the  expression  of  the  national  consciousness. 

Florer,  Warren  W.  Remarks  on  the  direct  method  of  teaching  German.  PMago- 
gische  monatshefte,  4:303-9,  September-October,  1903. 

Thoughts  on  modern  language  teaching  culled  from  noted  authors.  Outlines  of  a  proposed 
course.  Gives  bibliographical  information. 

[Griebsch,  M.]  German  in  public  schools.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  4 : 108-11, 
March,  1903. 

German  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  by  special  teachers. 

Groben,  G.  G.  von  der.  Entwickelung  und  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  in  den 
schulen  von  Erie,  Pa.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  4  : 215-21,  June,  1903. 

Grummann,  Paul  H.  Review  of  Viereck’s  German  instruction  in  American  schools. 

Educational  review,  26:194-98,  September,  1903. 

This  is  a  rather  unfavorable  review,  imputing  bias  and  incompleteness. 

Mackay,  D.and  Curtis,  F.  J.  First  French  book  according  to  the  “New  method” 
of  teaching  modern  languages.  London  and  New  York,  VTiittaker  &  co.,  1903. 
xvi,  321  p.  89 

This  work  is  reviewed  by  E.  Manley  in  School  review,  12:535-36,  June,  1904. 
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Silberberg,  Betty.  Correlation  of  German  with  other  studies.  Padagogische  monats- 
hefte,  4  : 82-87,  113-18,  February  and  March,  1903. 

Correlation  of  the  modern  languages  with  other  studies  is  demanded  in  an  excellent  discussion  of 
the  relations  between  English  and  German  languages,  literatures,  and  institutions. 

Wolf,  Ernest.  Die  realien  im  deutschen  sprachunterricht.  Padagogische  monate- 
hefte,  4  : 240-47,  September-October,  1903. 

Advocates  the  use  of  realien,  and  gives  outlines. 

1904. 

Aldrich,  Fred  D.  The  function  of  grammar  in  the  teaching  of  modern  language.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1904.  p.  525-28. 

Grammar  is  a  means  to  an  end;  it  should  he  restricted  to  use  as  an  aid  in  vmderstanding  and 
should  be  taught  inductively  for  young  and  deductively  for  older  students. 

Atschul,  A.  Die  natiirliche  method e  in  der  grammatik.  Padagogische  monats- 
hefte,  5  :  255-62,  September-October,  1904. 

This  is  an  exposition  principally  of  Gouin’s  chapter  on  teaching  grammar.  Compare  Gouin’s  The 
art  of  teaching  and  studying  languages. 

Bagster-Collins,  Elijah  W.  The  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  co.,  1904.  viii,  232  p.  129 

Bibliography:  p.  224-32. 

This  book,  the  most  influential  of  the  year,  gives  a  good  exposition  of  the  reform  method  used  in 
Germany  and  advises  it,  with  modifications,  for  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  the  work  has 
a  decided  bias  in  that  it  was  written  with  one  eye  on  Thomas’s  “  Practical  German  grammar.”  On 
the  whole,  it  is  the  best  book  we  have  for  young  teachers,  containing  as  it  does  a  good  bibhography, 
excellent  outlines  of  method,  and  the  results  of  broad  experience.  We  have  here,  then,  the  second 
important  work  which  advocates  essentially  the  direct  method  for  the  United  States.  The  contents 
can  only  be  indicated  here.  After  a  historical  introduction  follow  chapters  on:  The  value  of  German; 
Aim  of  a  course;  Pronunciation;  Work  in  speaking;  Grammar;  Written  exercises;  Composition; 
Reading;  Translation;  Vocabulary;  and  Bibliography. 

Batt,  Max.  Conversation  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  in  modern  languages.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1904.  p.  532-33. 

Advocates  conversation,  but  says  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  England.  School 
review,  12  ;  441-61,  June,  1904. 

Tells  of  the  compromise  method  adopted  in  England,  i.  e.,  the  reform  method,  with  modifications. 
A  discussion  of  method  is  included. 

C.  C.  Land  und  leute.  Ein  mahnwort.  PMagogische  monatshefte,  5  :  310-17, 
December,  1904. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  direct  method  the  realien  were  bound  to  receive  increasing  attention. 
One  of  the  foremost  articles  on  these  is  that  by  C.  C.,  in  that  it  called  forth  considerable  discussion 
(see  the  following  numbers  of  the  Monatshefte)  and  also  gave  practical  helps  and  bibliography. 
One  may  say  that  by  this  time  the  direct  method  has  won  the  day,  in  theory  at  least.  All  of  the 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  1904,  save  tw'o,  stand  for  the  reform  method  or  for  reform  ideas. 

Chambers,  Samuel  A.  French  instruction  in  California — its  aims  and  methods. 
School  review,  12  :  473-81,  June,  1904, 

Brief  exposition  of  reform  movement  in  Europe,  which  the  writer  advocates  for  the  United  States 
in  part. 

Cohn,  Adolphe.  The  adjustment  between  secondary  school  and  college  work  in 
modern  languages.  School  review,  12  :  468-72,  June,  1904. 

Discusses  foreign  language  in  German  and  in  American  schools.  Instruction  in  modern  languages 
should  be  relegated  to  lower  schools  for  the  foundations;  to  higher  for  a  study  of  the  literature,  which 
is  to  be  conducted  in  the  foreign  language. 
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Cutting,  Starr  W.  Some  defects  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  college  and 
university.  School  review,  12  :  308-18,  April,  1904. 

Also  published  in  Padagogische  monatshefte,  5 :  38-48,  January,  1904. 

The  defects  are:  Neglect  of  the  spoken  language;  literary  study  and  reading  of  classics  are  often 
begun  too  early;  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  facts  of  language  history,  etc.  A  valuable  paper. 

Darrin,  Katherine.  German  language  in  the  classroom.  School  review,  12  :  559-62, 
September,  1904. 

The  tendency  seems  more  in  favor  of  a  direct  method  and  against  translation.  German  is  demanded 
as  the  language  of  the  classroom. 

Duby,  Marie-Caroline.  The  teaching  of  French.  School  review,  12  :  518-23,  June, 
1904. 

Inveighs  against  annotated  editions  and  the  study  of  phonetics. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  ^Tiat  has  been  gained  in  uniformity  of  college  admission  require¬ 
ments  in  the  past  twenty  years?  School  review,  12  :  757-69,  December,  1904. 

Fontaine,  C.  The  teaching  of  French  in  secondary  schools.  School  review,  12 : 
511-17,  June,  1904. 

Goettsch,  Charles.  International  correspondence  of  pupils:  Its  present  status  in  Ger¬ 
many.  School  review,  12  .  78-83,  January,  1904. 

Gohdes,  W.  H.  Modern  language  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  In  Schoolmas¬ 
ters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  12th  annual  report,  1904.  p.  43-53. 

Good  points  of  direct  method  are  stated.  An  important  discussion  follows  on  p.  52-65. 

Grandgent,  C.  H.  French  as  a  substitute  for  Latin.  School  review,  12  :  462-67,  June, 
1904. 

(Contends  that  it  is  not  a  proper  substitute. 

Gregor,  Leigh  R.  Translation.  School  review,  12  :  482-90,  June,  1904. 

A  plea  for  good  EngUsh  in  translation  and  for  special  vocabularies. 

Gronow,  Hans.  International  correspondence  of  pupils.  School  review,  12  :  84-88, 
January,  1904. 

Haertel,  Martin  H.  International  correspondence  of  pupils:  Its  present  status  in 
English-speaking  countries.  School  review,  12  :  89-96,  January,  1904. 

This  notes  the  status  of  the  movement  at  the  time. 

Heine,  Heinrich.  Das  chorsprechen  und  -lesen  in  der  schule.  Padagogische  monats- 
heft,  5  :  239-43,  September-October,  1904. 

Advises  its  use  with  moderation  and  gives  methods. 

Ingres,  Maxime.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  under  present  conditions. 
School  review,  12  :  491-501,  June,  1904. 

Spoken  language  is  necessary  in  the  classroom.  The  writer  expresses  certain  ideas  formerly  advo¬ 
cated  by  Gouin. 

Jenkins,  Thomas  A.  A  brief  for  French  in  the  high  school.  School  review,  13  :  77-83, 
January,  1905. 

Read  November  12,  1904,  at  the  annual  conference  of  teachers  of  Romance  languages  in  colleges  and 
schools  in  relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Makes  out  a  justification  for  French  in  the  high  school. 

Jespersen,  Jens  0.  H.  How  to  teach  a  foreign  language.  .  .  .  London  and  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  co.,  1904.  194  p.  129 

Select  list  of  books:  p.  193-94. 

This  is  another  important  book  of  the  year,  giving  an  exposition  of  the  direct  method  as  used  in 
Scandinavia  and  pleading  for  its  extension. 

Johnson,  W.  E.  Rapid  reading.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.  p.  528-31. 

Reviews  the  customary  arguments  for  and  against  this  practice. 
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Moseley  educational  commission  to  the  United  States  of  America,  October-December, 

1903.  Reports.  London,  Published  for  the  proprietor  by  the  Co-operative  print¬ 
ing  society  (ltd.),  1904.  xxiv,  400  p.  8? 

Although  modem  language  as  a  disciplinary  and  cultural  study  comes  to  demand  and  to  receive 
more  recognition  in  college  and  high  school  as  a  substitute  for  the  classics,  nevertheless  the  Moseley 
commission  consider  our  teaching  of  modem  languages  crade. 

Ransmeier,  J.  C.  The  educational  significance  of  modern  language  study  in  the 
secondary  school.  South  Atlantic  quarterly,  July-October,  1904. 

Offers  a  good  review  of  the  thought  on  the  subject  and  hints  on  a  conservative  method. 

Rogers,  Howard  J.,  ed.  Congress  of  arts  and  sciences.  Universal  exposition,  St.  Louis, 

1904.  vol.  3.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1907. 

Contains  department  of  history  of  languages,  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

Smith,  George  A.  The  aim  of  modern  language  study  in  our  secondary  schools.  In 
National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 
addresses,  1904.  p.  522-24. 

Contains  ideas  on  the  grammar-translation  method,  formerly  advocated  by  others. 

Snow,  William  B.  The  teaching  of  French  in  secondary  schools.  School  review, 

12  :  502-10,  June,  1904. 

Plea  for  more  discussion  of  the  subject,  for  the  direct  method,  and  for  greater  concentration  in  courses. 

Spanhoofd,  Arnold  Werner.  Aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  first-year  German. 
Education,  24  :  581-95,  June,  1904. 

A  combination  of  inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  teaching  grammar  is  recommended  for  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  inductive  method  is  best  for  yoimg  pupils,  the  deductive  for  adults. 

Trettien,  A.  W.  Psychology  of  the  language  interest  of  children.  Pedagogical 
seminary,  11 : 113-77,  June,  1904. 

Gives  theories  of  the  origin  of  language,  and  periods  of  physical  and  psychical  growth  in  children. 
The  preadolescent  period  is  the  golden  time  of  verbal  memory.  Adolescence  is  the  period  of  greatest 
avidity  in  language  learning.  Prof.  Trettien’s  paper  establishes  a  scientific  basis  for  elementary 
language  teaching. 

Vreeland,  Williamson  U.  The  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
In  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Proceedings,  1904.  p.  30-48. 

Language  study  should  be  cultural.  The  power  of  concentration  must  be  got  somehow.  Thorough¬ 
ness,  not  scope,  should  be  the  aim  in  elementary  classes.  More  systematic  course  of  training  in  modem 
language  is  necessary.  Discussions  follow. 

Worden,  J.  P.  Illustrated  aids  to  the  teaching  of  modern  language,  with  special 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  German.  In  National  education  association  of  the 
United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1904.  p.  533-36. 

1905. 

The  literature  of  the  year  is  strong  in  the  matter  of  the  Realien.  There  is  evident  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  jjractice  and  theory  of  teaching  modern  languages  in  Europe. 

A  body  of  standards,  mostly  established  in  Europe,  is  coming  to  be  recognized. 
The  psychological  phase  of  the  study,  too,  as  put  forth  principally  in  German  publica¬ 
tions  is  coming  to  its  own.  Random  subjective  discussion  of  these  problems  is  no 
longer  wanted.  MTioever  would  from  now  on  make  an  advance  in  this  work  must  be 
in  possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  vast  body  of  valuable  literature  on  the 
subject. 

Arnold,  Frank  R.  “Couleur  locale”  in  the  French  classroom.  School  review, 

13  :  540-43,  September,  1905. 

Pleads  for  the  use  of  ReaUen;  for  texts  without  annotation;  for  unilingual  dictionaries,  etc. 

[Ashleman,  Lorley  Ada]  French  [in  the  University  of  Chicago  elementary  school] 
Elementary  school  teacher,  5  :  599-600,  June,  1905. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  aims  and  methods.  Dramatics  used  extensively. 
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[Ashl^man,  Lorley  Ada]  The  teaching  of  a  language  in  the  elementary  school. 
Elementary  school  teacher,  5  : 285-91,  January,  1905. 

She  stands  squarely  for  the  direct  method,  advocates  games,  and  gives  examples. 

Bahlsen,  L.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
M.  B.  Evans.  Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1905.  97  p.  8? 

Tins  volume  contains  the  lectures  delivered  in  1903  by  Prof.  Bahlsen  at  Teachers  College  on  The 
teaching  of  modern  languages.  It  was  published  two  years  later  in  the  United  States  by  Ginn  &co. 
This  important  contribution  to  the  subject  in  America  outlines  the  history  of  the  methods  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  Europe.  The  chapter  on  pronunciation  gives  an  elementary  treatise  on  pho¬ 
netics  and  sound  physiology  of  French  and  German.  The  analytical  inductive  method  of  teaching 
is  set  forth.  The  concluding  chapter  offers  outlines  for  a  course  in  reading.  The  influence  of  this 
book  has  been  considerable.  The  standards  set  up  and  the  method  advised  for  use  in  the  United 
States  are  widely  at  variance  with  those  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twelve  (1898),  in 
that  the  book  stands  squarely  for  a  direct  method  with  a  large  use  of  the  foreign  language  in  the  classroom. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  more  teachers  have  not  taken  up  the  direct  method.  Many  teachers 
were,  and  are,  unfit  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  adequate  training.  But  even  with  a  sufficient  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  knowledge  they  found  the  new  style  of  teaching  unworkable  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  direct  teaching  in  actual  use.  If  young  people  are  to  learn  to  use  a  new 
method  effectively,  they  must  see  it  in  actual  operation.  In  teachers’  courses  in  the  universities 
they  had  learned  and  read  about  the  new  method  but  had  had  no  opportunity  to  see  it  in  use. 
Moreover  at  one  time  the  weight  of  authority  seemed  to  be  against,  or  at  least  not  to  be  in  favor  of, 
the  direct  method.  However,  in  spite  of  this,  the  new  movement  has  gained  such  force  that  by  this 
time  it  is  at  least  unfashionable  to  come  out  against  it. 

Becker,  Henrietta.  Methods  of  teaching  German.  Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  co. 

[1905?]  9  p.  89 

An  elementary  discussion  of  methods. 

California  association  of  teachers  of  German.  Report  of  committee  on  a  four  years’ 
course  in  German  for  secondary  schools.  Hugo  K.  Schilling,  chairman.  In 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  7  :_48-53,  71-76,  February,  1906. 

This  plan  is  based  upon  a  preliminary  report  which  was  discussed  and  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  December  28,  1905,  in  connection  with  the  annual  session  of  the 
California  teachers’  association. 

Contains  outlines,  including  bibliography  and  suggestions  on  method.  Reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  1906.  No  place  of  publication  given. 

Chamberlin,  W.  A.  The  comparative  study  of  words  in  foreign  languages.  School 
review,  13  :  315-23,  April,  1905. 

Crane,  Thomas  F.  The  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  In 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Proceedings,  1905.  p.  23-30. 

Historical  notes  on  modern  language  teaching  and  on  entrance  requirements.  What  schools  shall 
teach  elementary  modern  languages  ?  Traming  of  teachers  of  foreign  travel  and  residence  recom¬ 
mended. 

Cutting,  Starr  W.  Uber  den  gebrauch  von  lehrbiichern  beim  unterricht  in  der  deut- 
schen  sprache.  PMagogische  monatshefte,  6:219-26,  September-October,  1905. 

Textbooks  are  made  too  much  of  in  teaching.  More  use  should  be  made  of  the  spoken  language. 
The  characteristics  of  good  text-books  are  enumerated. 

Hohlfeld,  Alexander  Rudolph.  Die  zukunft  des  deutschen  unterrichts  im  ameri- 
kanischen  unterrichswesen.  PMagogsiche  monatshefte,  6  : 238-45,  September- 
October,  1905. 

Discusses  the  question  pro  and  con  and  claims  a  place  for  German  in  the  public  elementary  schools, 
not  as  a  concession  to  the  Germans,  but  because  of  the  cultural  and  educational  value  of  a  foreign 
language.  In  Germany,  a  modern  language  is  taken  up  at  about  the  age  of  nine  in  the  hoheren  biirger- 
schulen,  gymnasien,  etc.  The  Nationaler  deutsch-amerikanischer  lehrerbund  should  cooperate  with 
the  Modem  language  association  of  America  and  the  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States  to  further  the  cause  of  German  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
came  of  this  proposition. 

- and  others.  Report  of  a  committee  of  nine.  Madison,  Wis.,  1905.  19  p.  8? 

This  is  a  brief  for  a  modern  language — in  this  case,  German— in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  Wisconsin. 
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Kagan,  Josiah  M.  and  others.  Leave  of  absence  for  study  abroad.  In  New  England 
modern  language  association.  Publications,  1905.  vol.  1,  no.  1.  p.  13-30. 

Contains  excellent  discussions  of  foreign  travel  and  residence  for  modern  language  teachers,  together 
with  addresses,  names,  etc. 

Kern,  Paul  O.  “Die  neueren  sprachen.”  School  review,  13:51-54,  January,  1905. 

Notice  of  this  journal  and  extracts  from  an  article  on  the  progress  in  modern  language  teaching  in 
Germany  since  1890. 

-  The  question  of  translation  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  School 

review,  13:293-306,  April,  1905. 

Argues  against  translation,  and  for  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  grammar.  Distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  direct  or  reform  method  and  the  natural  method,  which  latter  he  will  none  of.  Reading  is 
to  form  the  center  of  instruction,  but  speaking  is  important.  Many  of  the  means  of  the  reformers  and 
of  others  are  given. 

-  Realien  im  neusprachlichen  unterricht.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  6  :  226- 

38,  September-October,  1905. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  history  of  Realien  in  Germany  and  of  their  use.  German  literature 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  German  life  and  history.  We  must  study  all  of  German  life.  The  modern 
language  must  acquaint  the  learner  with  the  foreign  people.  The  study  of  classical  literature  has  a 
place  because  it  is  the  best  reflector  of  the  culture  of  a  nation  although  not  the  only  one.  Advocates 
appointing  a  committee  to  make  a  collection  of  Realien  for  the  study  of  German.  This  important 
paper  ends  with  a  good  bibliography. 

Norton,  Edward  L.  and  Ashleman,  Lorley  Ada.  Dramatics  in  the  teaching  of  a 
foreign  language.  Elementary  school  teacher,  6:33-39,  September,  1905. 

A  plea  for  dramatics,  and  three  dramatized  scenes. 

Rambeau,  Adolphe.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  American  high  school. 
Die  neueren  sprachen  (Marburg,  Germany),  13  : 193-209,  1905. 

The  writer  makes  a  comparative  study  of  this  teaching.  As  to  method,  speaking  should  precede 
writing.  Knowledge  of  phonetics  necessary  to  teacher. 

Reiff,  Paul.  Der  unterricht  in  den  modernen  sprachen  auf  der  deutschen  erzieh- 
ungsabteilung  der  weltausstellung.  Padagogische  monatshefte,  6 : 41-50,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1905. 

Gives  a  list  of  books  and  helps,  with  slight  discussion  of  some  methods. 

The  three  following  papers  by  Prof.  Sachs  stand  squarely  for  the  direct  method; 
attack  the  usual  course  of  random  reading;  deprecate  the  common  practice  of  taking 
up  classics  before  the  class  is  well  grounded  in  the  living  language  and  grammar;  and 
call  attention  to  the  best  French  and  German  readers  as  models  for  the  hoped-for 
reader  in  this  country.  He  says  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  perfect  teachers  before 
starting  on  the  direct  method.  Discusses  the  training  of  teachers. 

Sachs,  Julius.  The  German  reform  method  and  its  adaptability  to  American  condi¬ 
tions.  In  New  England  modern  language  association.  Publications,  1905. 
vol.  1,  no.  1.  p.  30-65. 

Favors  the  German  reform  method,  with  slight  modiflcations,  for  use  in  the  United  States.  Dis¬ 
cussions  follow. 

— -  Modern  languages  in  secondary  schools.  Educational  review,  29  : 163-78, 

February,  1905. 

Bibliographical  note:  p.  178. 

-  The  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  In  Association  of 

colleges  and  preparatory  schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Proceedings, 
1905.  p.  9-23. 

Lays  stress  on  proper  choice  of  readings,  and  points  to  European  experience  and  literature  in 
modem  language  teaching.  The  equipment  of  a  teacher  is  discussed.  We  need  not  wait  for  perfect 
teachers  before  starting  on  the  direct  method.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  need  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  work.  The  usual  college  courses  in  methods  are  not  sufBcient. 
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rScherz,  Anna]  German  [in  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Chicago  elementary 
school]  Elementary  school  teacher,  5:600-1,  June,  1905. 

Stands  for  direct  method. 

1906. 

Ashl4man,  Lorley  Ada.  Le  jeu  un  facteur  important  dans  I’enseignement  d’une 
langue.  Elementary  school  teacher,  7  : 288-95,  484-88,  December,  1906,  and 
April,  1907. 

Aspinwall,  William  B.  The  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages.  (As 
applied  in  the  schools  of  France)  Education,  27  : 45-48,  September,  1906. 

Sketch  of  present  methods  in  France.  Shows  influence  of  Gouin  in  France.  Gives  some  of  the 
devices  used. 

Bigelow,  John,  jr.  Modern  language  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  pronunci¬ 
ation  and  conversation.  Technology’’  quarterly,  19  :  March,  1906. 

Brooks,  Frank  E.  B.  The  French  course  in  the  Horace  Mann  school.  Teachers 

college  record,  7  : 148-66,  March,  1906. 

Course  in  direct  method;  outlines,  phonetics.  Very  suggestive. 

Dexter,  Edwin  G.  Ten  years’  influence  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  ten.  School 
review,  14  :  254-69,  April,  1906. 

Data  on  the  prevalence  of  the  modem  languages  in  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Fay,  Charles  E.  and  others.  Specimen  entrance  examination  papers  in  French  and 
German,  prepared  by  college  and  preparatory  teachers  for  discussion  at  the  3d 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  modern  language  association.  May  12,  1906. 
In  New  England  modern  language  association.  Publications,  1906.  vol.  1. 
no.  2  B.  p.  5-45. 

Florer,  Warren  W.  and  others.  Material  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  German  in  the 
classroom.  I.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  G.  Wahr  [°  1906.]  v.  89 

Outlines  of  grammar;  analysis  of  Immensee  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  with  suggestive  material  for  theme 
writing;  suggestions  on  high  school  reading  in  German. 

Gohdes,  William  H.  The  German  course  in  the  Horace  Mann  school.  Teachers 
college  record,  7  : 167-73,  March,  1906. 

Gives  outlines,  full  and  suggestive. 

Kiefer,  Arthur.  Der  deutsche  unterricht  und  der  lesestoff  in  der  hochschule:  Mit 
randbemerkungen.  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,*  7  : 105-8, 
April,  1906. 

Discussion  of  Ideahen,  FormaUen,  and  ReaUen.  Contends  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  classics. 
More  time  should  be  given  to  Reahen. 

Lautner,  John  E.  The  question  and  answer  method  in  modern-language  teaching. 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  7  : 197-203,  September,  1906. 

Advises  use  of  foreign  language  in  classroom.  Writing  and  speaking  are  motor  processes  (expres¬ 
sion);  hearing  and  seeing  are  sensory  processes  (impression).  Both  must  be  used  and  connected. 
Psychological  grounds  for  importance  of  hving  language. 

Super,  Charles  W.  Acquiring  languages.  Nation,  83 : 220-21,  September  13,  1906. 

Deals  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  lays  stress  on  cultural  side  of  language  study. 

1907. 

Borgethoff,  J.  L.  Variations  in  the  pronunciation  of  French.  School  review,  15  ;61-73, 
January,  1907. 

[Carruth,  W.  H.]  What  should  be  the  minimum  preparation  for  teaching  German 
in  American  secondary  schools?  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik, 
8:81,  March,  1907. 

Outlines  a  discussion  introduced  by  the  above-named  address  in  the  departmental  meeting  of 
Germanic  languages,  central  division  of  the  Modern  language  association  of  America,  1906. 

Evans,  M.  B.  The  subjunctive  mode  in  elementary  German  instruction.  Monatshefte 
fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  8  : 309-17,  December,  1907. 

Shght  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  subjunctive.  Examples  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  teaching  it. 


1  Formerly  Padagogische  monatshefte,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Goodnight,  H.  Einige  moderne  einrichtungen  im  interesse  des  fremdsprachlichen 
unterrichts,  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  8  :  99-106,  April, 
1907. 

Notice  and  exposition  of  the  working  of  the  international  correspondence  between  school  children, 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Societe  d’echange  Internationale  des  enfants  et  des  jeunes  gens  ix)ur  I’etude  des 
langues  4trangeres. 

Grandgent,  C.  H.  Is  modern-language  teaching  a  failure?  School  review,  15  : 513-34, 
September,  1907. 

Cf.  also  School  review,  12  :  462-67,  June,  1904,  where  much  of  the  same  material  has  appeared.  A 
pessimistic  view  of  modern-language  teaching.  Writer  thinks  that  this  teaching  is  more  or  less  of  a 
failure  as  compared  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Fortunately  for  the  modern-language  teachers 
this  paper  is  soon  after  discredited  and  put  to  shame  by  a  clear-cut  statistical  study.  Cf.  Young, 
W.  H.  School  review,  16 : 258-64. 

[Griebsch,  M.]  1st  die  fertigkeit  im  miindlichen  gebrauch  der  deutschen  sprache  von 
dem  lehrer  des  deutschen  zu  fordern?  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 
padagogik,  8:321-22,  December,  1907. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  Should  modern  be  substituted  for  ancient  languages  for  culture 
and  training?  In  New  England  modern  language  association.  Publications, 
1907.  vol.  1,  no.  3.  p.  45-74. 

Handschin,  Charles  H.  A  manual  for  teachers  of  German  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Miami  bulletin,  February,  1907.  Series  VI,  no.  1.  16  p. 

Advocates  a  direct  method  with  the  first  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  year  based  on  the  Gouin 
series  system. 

Lotspeich ,  C .  Schwierigkeiten  des  deutschen  fiir  englischsprechende  schiiler .  Monat¬ 
shefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  8  :  214-21,  September-October,  1907. 

Gives  fist  of  such  difficulties,  and  means  of  overcoming  them. 

O’Shea,  Michael  V.  Linguistic  development  and  education.  New  York,  London, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1907.  xviii,  347  p.  12°. 

Bibliography:  p.  329-37. 

Gives  good  summary  of  European  theory  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Stands 
for  direct  method. 

-  Notes  on  the  teaching  of  languages.  [Editorial]  School  review,  15  : 223-26, 

March,  1907. 

On  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  Europe.  Notice  of  reform  movement. 

Roedder,  E.  C.  Statistisches  zum  gegenwartigen  stande  des  deutschen  unterrichts  an 
den  amerikanischen  universitaten.  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  sprache  und 
pMagogik,  8:317-20,  December,  1907. 

Gives  figures  on  total  enrollment  in  a  few  colleges  and  universities,  also  enrollment  in  German 
courses,  the  number  of  such  courses,  etc. 

Sisson,  Edward  0.  Reading  versus  translating.  School  review,  15:508-12,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1907. 

Advises  not  to  translate,  but  gives  no  adequate  substitute. 

Tuckermann,  Julius.  Courses  in  French  and  German.  In  New  England  modern 
language  association.  Publications,  1907.  vol.  1,  no.  3.  p.  75-79. 

Detailed  plans.  Quite  suggestive.  • 

-  Shall  the  preparatory  schools  be  held  to  a  definite  and  uniform  course  in 

French  and  German  as  they  are  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  English?  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  modern  language  association.  Publications,  1907.  vol.  1,  no.  3.  p.  18-44. 

Discussion  follows. 

Writer  sets  down  the  following  propositions:  1.  More  time  and  a  prescribed  amount  of  time  should 
be  given  to  modern  languages.  2.  A  few  specified  books  should  be  read  and  studied  carefully,  while 
some  should  be  specified  for  rapid  reading.  3.  Pay  more  attention  to  pronunciation  and  to  the  oral 
use  of  language.  4.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  should  be  required  of  all 
who  enter  the  colleges.  5.  French  and  German  should  be  allowed  as  many  credits  for  entrance  to 
college  as  Latin  and  Greek. 
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Why  should  the  teacher  of  German  have  a  knowledge  of  phonetics?  A  symposium. 
School  review,  15  : 46-60,  January,  1907. 

Articles  by  A.  C.  von  Noe,  Edith  Clawson,  and  Paul  O.  Kern. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  phonetics  in  modern-language  teaching. 

Woldmann,  H.  Der  gegenwartige  stand  des  deutschen  unterrichts  in  den  Vereinigten 
Staaten.  Monatshefte  fiirdeutsche  spracheund  padagogik,  8  : 221-29,  September- 
October,  1907. 

An  excellent  sketch  of  the  history  of  German  instruction  in  the  United  States.  Takes  pride  in  past 
achievements  in  this  Une  and  points  out  the  way  for  the  future. 

1908. 

Angus,  Frances  R.  The  teaching  of  French  in  the  University  high  school  (University 
of  Chicago).  School  review,  16:  125-33,  February,  1908. 

The  writer  seems  to  have  worked  out  a  scheme  of  her  own  for  the  teaching  of  French  which  bears 
resemblance  to  the  Gouin  method,  and  which  shows  the  marks  of  being  well  worked  out  and  effective. 

Compare  also  Fritsche.  The  study  of  the  systematic  vocabulary.  School  review,  16 : 102-9, 
February,  1908.  Gives  notice  of  Gouin  series  system. 

Bristol,  George  P.  Foreign  languages  in  the  high  school.  Educational  review, 
37  : 243-51,  March,  1909. 

Not  important  on  the  modern  language  side. 

A  paper  read  at  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  Associated  academic  principals  of  New  York  State, 
December,  1908. 

[The  course  of  study  in  German  in  the  University  elementary  school,  Chicago,  Ill.] 
Elementary  school  teacher,  8  : 534-35,  May,  1908. 

David,  Henri  C.  E.  The  direct  method  in  French  secondary  school.  School  review, 
16  : 123-25,  February,  1908. 

On  the  working  of  the  direct  method  in  France.  Status  of  this  instruction  there. 

Dodge,  Raymond.  School  artifice  and  psychological  principle  in  modern  language 
instruction.  In  New  England  modern  language  association.  Publications,  1908. 
vol.  1,  no.  4.  p.  61-71. 

The  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  “to  teach  a  modem  language  means  to  use  all  the  school 
technique  and  all  our  pedagogical  tact  to  re-create  in  each  individual  student  the  definite  mental  habits 
of  a  race.”  On  the  side  of  psychology,  however,  nothing  new  is  brought  forth;  in  fact,  the  well- 
known  psychological  processes  are  not  mentioned  nor  illuminated. 

Diirst,  Marie.  Modern  languages  taught  asliving  languages.  Monatshefte  f  iir  deutsche 
sprache  und  padagogik,  9:  276-81,  November,  1908. 

Favors  an  eclectic  method,  but  which  is  almost  a  direct  method,  only  that  the  writer  can  not  see 
how  to  do  without  translation,  “especially  for  beginners.” 

Eiselmeier,  John.  The  training  of  the  teacher  of  German.  Monatsheft  fur  deutsche 
sprache  und  padagogik,  9  :  3-6,  January,  1908. 

Also  in  Wisconsin  teachers’  association.  Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  co.  [1908]  p.  72-73.  89 

He  must,  besides  having  a  general  education,  have  a  knowledge  of  German  and  German  institu¬ 
tions,  of  methods  of  teaching  modem  language,  and  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  practice  teaching. 

Faulkner,  H.  The  high-school  course  in  German.  University  of  Virginia.  Alumni 
bulletin,  July,  1908. 

Fritsche,  G.  A.  The  study  of  the  systematic  vocabulary.  School  review,  16  :  102-9, 
February,  1908. 

Notice  of  the  Gouin  series  system  and  of  some  other  books. 

Furnas,  Edith.  The  study  of  synonyms  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary. 
School  review,  16  :  115-18,  February,  1908. 

Contains  bibliographical  references. 

Gruener,  Gustav.  Methods  of  using  the  modern  languages  orally  in  the  classroom. 
In  New  England  modem  language  association.  Publications,  1908.  vol.  1,  no.  4. 

p.  21-22. 

The  speaker  points  out  the  dangers  in  the  oral  teaching.  Prof.  Gmener  was  followed  by  Mr.  M. 
Kagan  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Sawtelle,  who  favored  a  large  oral  use  decidedly  and  were  carrying  this 
out  in  their  respective  schools  (p.  22-41). 
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Handschin,  Charles  H.  A  manual  for  teachers  of  German  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Miami  university.  Bulletin,  November,  1908.  18  p. 

The  writer  has  since  1905  used  an  adaptation  of  the  Gouin  series  system  consisting  of  one  hundred 
lessons  constructed  after  Gouin’s  plan,  and  follows  this  up  with  a  direct  method  in  which  most  of 
the  devices  of  the  reform  method  are  used.  This  pamphlet  gives  a  slight  account  of  the  practice. 

Hiilshof,  John  L.  The  use  of  phonetics  in  language  teaching.  Monatshefte  fur 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  9:  311-13,  December,  1908. 

Outlines  of  work  in  phonetics  for  beginning  class  in  German. 

Kern,  Paul  0.  Eine  rechnenstunde  im  deutschen  unterricht.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  9  :  68-71,  100-4,  March  and  April,  1908. 

Excellent  detailed  plan,  very  useful  for  such  as  have  not  taken  up  the  use  of  German  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

-  The  study  of  cognates  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  School 

review,  16:  109-12,  February,  1908. 

Gives  tables,  &c. 

Kiefer,  A.  Report  on  the  present  status  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  high  schools 
of  Ohio.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  9  :  136-39,  May,  1908. 

Krause,  Gertrude  E.  The  study  of  the  vocabulary  in  modern  language  teaching  as 
outlined  by  the  reformers.  School  review,  16  :  112-15,  February,  1908. 

Kromer,  Adolph.  The  position  of  grammar  in  language  instruction.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  addresses  and  proceed¬ 
ings,  1908.  p.  644-45. 

In  favor  of  teaching  grammar  inductively. 

Libby,  Walter.  Forms  of  high  school  recitation.  Education,  28  :  604-5,  June,  1908. 

Remarks  on  a  recitation  in  a  German  class. 

Merrill,  Arthur  G.  Some  features  of  the  German  work  at  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
school.  Elementary  school  teacher,  8  :  289-300,  February,  1908. 

Outlines  of  work  done;  correlation  of  work  in  art  and  in  German;  bibliography  on  this. 

Purin,  Charles  M.  Deutscher  sprachunterricht  undbewusztesdeutschtum.  Monats¬ 
hefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  9  :  42^6,  71-76,  104-7,  February, 
March,  and  April,  1908. 

Good  thoughts  on  the  history  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States.  Valuable  for  the  teacher  of 
German.  Plea  for  more  vigorous  propaganda  for  study  of  Gennan. 

Schacht,  F.  W.  The  study  of  derivatives  and  composites  as  an  aid  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  vocabulary.  School  review,  16  :  119-22,  February,  1908. 

Skinner,  M.  M.  In  wie  weit  darf  man  sich  beim  unterricht  in  der  deutschen  sprache 
des  iibersetzens  ins  englische  bedienen?  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 
padagogik,  9  :  9-14,  33-42,  January  and  February,  1908. 

Translation  to  be  restricted  to  a  minimum.  For  it,  use  retelling  of  the  contents  in  German.  Dis¬ 
cusses  choice  of  texts. 

Snow,  William  B.  Language  or  languages?  In  New  England  modern  language 
association.  Publications,  1908.  vol.  1,  no.  4.  p.  41-50. 

Plea  for  more  language  and  fewer  languages  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Spanhoofd,  Arnold  Werner.  Psychologische  grundlage  fiir  die  methoden  des 
unterrichts  in  den  modernen  sprachen.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 

padagogik,  9  : 237-43,  September-October,  1908. 

The  same  method  will  not  do  for  children  and  adults.  Interest  is  an  essential  element.  Conversa¬ 
tion  must  be  cultivated.  The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  analyze  the -psychological  aspects  of 
modern  language  teaching,  but  is  strong  on  the  practical  application  of  psychological  principles  to 
this  teaching. 

Talamon.  La  methode  directe  en  France.  In  New  England  modern  language 
association.  Publications,  1908.  vol.  1,  no.  4.  p.  52-61. 

Gives  an  historical  sketch  and  sUght  exposition  of  the  method. 
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Woldmann,  H.  1st  die  fertigkeit  im  mundlichen  gebrauch  der  deutschen  sprache 
vom  lehrer  des  deutschen  zu  fordern?  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 
padagogik,  9:7-8,  January,  1908. 

Answers  decidedly  in  affirmative. 


Wolf,  Ernst  L.  Die  hilfsmittel  im  modemsprachlichen  unterricht.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  9  : 213-25,  September-October,  1908. 

A  historical  survey  of  modern  language  instruction.  Necessity  of  aids  and  list  of  such.  On  the 
use  of  pictures,  models,  etc. 

-  Objective  aids  in  teaching  modern  languages.  In  National  education 

association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1908. 
p.  640-44. 

In  favor  of  the  reform  method,  against  translating  and  for  use  of  Realien. 


Young,  Walter  H.  Is  modern  language  teaching  a  failure?  School  review,  16  : 258-64, 
April,  1908. 

Shows  by  statistics  of  the  (College  entrance  examination  board  that  the  modern  languages  are 
taught  better  than  Latin  or  Greek. 


1909. 


Ayer,  Charles  C.  Why  Americans  are  underlanguaged.  Forum,  41 : 137-41,  August, 
1909. 

An  important  article  which  touches  on  the  fact  that  the  living  spoken  language  is  scarcely  heard 
in  the  classroom”  (in  the  United  States)  and  “that  many  of  our  American-born  language  teachers 
are  unable  to  speak  the  languages  they  teach.”  To  this  is  ascribed  a  share  in  the  deplorable  fact 
that  Americans  can  not  speak  any  language  but  their  own.  A  review  of  the  paper  is  contained  in 
American  review  of  reviews,  40 : 366-67,  September,  1909. 

Bagster-Collins,  Elijah  W.  Beobachtungen  auf  dem  gebiete  des  fremdsprachlichen 
unterrichts.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  10:216-25, 
October,  1909.  , 

The  same  textbooks  should  not  be  used  in  the  various  classes  of  schools,  as  in  now  often  the  case. 
A  standard  vocabulary  should  be  adopted  for  assimilation  by  elementary  and  secondary  pupils. 
The  college  professor  has  not  the  viewpoint  of  the  high  school  or  elementary  teacher,  and  therefore 
can  not  prepare  his  textbook  for  him.  An  oral  examination  should  be  set  for  entrance  to  college. 

Bristol,  G.  P.  Foreign  languages  in  the  high  school.  In  New  York  associated  aca¬ 
demic  principals.  Proceedings,  1908.  p.  39-46. 

Latin  should  be  studied  first  in  the  high  school,  to  be  followed  by  German,  which  may  be  followed 
by  French.  Shows  that  Latin  is  concise  and  that  mental  acumen  is  necessary  to  translate  it.  French 
requires  little  knowledge  of  grammar  while  50  per  cent  of  its  words  are  English.  In  Latin  60  per 
cent  of  the  words  are  English.  German  requires  a  good  knowledge  of  grammar  and  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  German  words  have  English  equivalents.  A  very  interesting  article,  but  not  enough  data. 
The  computations  are  based  on  a  i)assage  from  Caesar  and  French  and  German  translations  of  the 
same. 

Evans,  M.  B.  The  high-school  course  in  German.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Bulle¬ 
tin,  April,  1909.  34  pp. 

Gives  outlines  of  courses,  bibliography,  and  general  suggestions  on  grammar-translation-conversa¬ 
tion  method. 

Fick,  H.  H.  Erfolgreicher  deutschunterricht  in amerikanischen  offentlichen  schulen. 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  10  :  229-37,  October,  1909. 

Writes  on  the  value  of  German  educational  ideals  in  the  United  States,  and  proves  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  study  of  German  in  our  schools  does  not  overburden  or  disadvantage  those  children  who  take 
it;  on  the  contrary,  these  children  are  prevalently,  throughout  the  country,  better  in  all  branches 
than  other  children.  He  cites  prominent  educators,  east  and  west,  to  supjMirt  this  contention.  He 
gives  an  exiwsition  of  the  three  systems  used  in  teaching  German  in  elementary  schools,  which 
are  as  follows:  1.  By  special  teachers.  2.  In  special  schools.  3.  In  the  parallel  class  system,  in 
which  the  class  is  instructed  alternately  by  an  English  and  by  a  German  teacher. 

Gideon,  A.  The  phonetic  method  in  teaching  modern  languages.  School  review, 
17:476-89,  September,  1909. 

Gives  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  reform  method  of  teaching  modem  languages  in  which  he 
beheves. 
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Handschin,  Charles  H.  The  first  lesson  in  German.  Ohio  teacher,  30:58-60,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1909. 

Pleads  for  a  direct  method,  outlines  a  plan,  and  gives  slight  bibliography. 

-  Translation  versus  understanding.  Ohio  educational  monthly,  58  :  494-97, 

September,  1909. 

Argues  against  translation  and  for  direct  assimilation  and  treatment  of  texts  in  German. 

Inglis,  Alexander  J.  Cooperation  and  correlation  in  language  teaching  in  the  high 
school.  Teachers  college  record,  10  : 63-78,  March,  1909. 

The  subject  of  correlation  in  language  teaching,  in  which  considerable  good  work  has  been  done 
in  Germany,  receives  its  first  notice  in  the  United  States  in  this  paper  by  Prof.  Inglis.  He  contends 
that  students  should  be  classified  according  to  previous  training,  and  that  two  foreign  languages 
should  not  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  He  pleads  for  the  use  of  uniform  grammatical  terminology 
and  for  the  correlation  of  various  studies.  To  effect  the  last,  “the  teacher  of  foreign  language  should 
familiarize  himself  with  those  elements  of  the  other  languages  taught  that  will  be  of  assistance  in 
correlating  the  different  languages  of  the  school  curriculum.” 

International  congress  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  In  V .  S.  Bureau  of 
education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  1909.  Washington,  1909. 
p.  193. 

Notice  of  a  proposed  congress  to  be  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  April,  1909. 

Krause,  Albert  C.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  German  secondary  schools. 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  10  : 177-82,  291-98,  June  and 
November,  1909. 

Gives  a  good  exposition  of  the  reform  or  direct-method  teaching  in  several  German  schools,  which 
he  endorses  highly.  Also  gives  tables  of  number  of  hours,  etc. 

McKee,  Ralph  H.  Latin  vs.  German.  Popular  science  monthly,  75  :  393. 

The  writer,  in  a  statistical  study,  shows  that  pupils  who  study  German  before  they  come  to  college 
make  a  better  showing  as  students  than  those  who  have  studied  Latin;  also  that  the  study  of  German 
has  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  the  students’  English  than  does  the  study  of  Latin. 

Nalder,  F.  L.  Modern  languages  in  the  high  scho^.  Some  values  and  needs. 
Northwest  journal  of  education,  23  : 208-11. 

Modern-language  courses  are  too  short  in  Washington  (State).  Makes  plea  for  longer  courses  and 
for  teaching  the  colloquial  language  and  the  recent  literature;  also  for  better  teachers.  Appended 
pages  211-13  are  a  reprint  of  a  British  article  on  the  subject. 

New  England  modern  language  association.  Committee  on  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  Report,  May  8,  1909.  (Robert  H.  Fife,  jr.,  chairman)  Boston,  Ginn 
and  company,  1909.  42  p.  89  (Publications  of  the  New  England  modem 
language  association,  vol.  1,  no.  5a) 

The  most  important  document  of  the  year  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  requirements  in  modern  languages  demanded  by  the  New  England  colleges 
are  set  down,  and  the  answers  to  a  long  list  of  questions  on  modern  language  conditions,  sent  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  New  England,  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss 
all  of  the  questions  raised.  A  few  of  the  most  interesting  are;  Do  you  find  that  sufficient  attention 
is  given  to  the  spoken  language  in  preparation?  Over  half  the  answers  are  in  the  negative.  Do  you 
consider  the  ability  to  understand  the  spoken  language  and  to  use  it  in  class  an  important  help  to 
the  freshman  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  French  and  German?  Of  fifty  answers,  considerably  over 
half  answer  aflfi’matively. 

The  upshot  of  the  investigation  is  fairly  in  favor  of  a  direct  method  with  thorough  drill  in  grammar 
and  practically  no  use  of  phonetic  script  but  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  Realien.  Although  the 
answers  showed  that  at  the  time  classrooms  were  very  rarely  supplied  with  ReaUen.  This  report 
may  be  ranked  as  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  document  extant,  although  not  covering  as  great 
a  field  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twelve.  i 

Skinner,  M.  M.  Some  practical  hints  for  teaching  students  how  to  read  German. 
School  review,  17  :  529-41,  October,  1909. 

Advocates  and  outlines  a  method  of  making  translation  easier  and  more  valuable,  thus:  First,  let 
the  class  extemporize  on  the  text;  the  next  day  work  this  portion  over  once  more  without  a  diction¬ 
ary;  and  last  (third  day),  work  it  out  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  A  good  paper,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  has  used  his  own  method^  and  is  not  merely  theorizing. 


1  At  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America  (central  division)  in  1910 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  revision  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  twelve. 
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Spanhoofd,  Arnold  Werner.  Warum  sollte  der  fremdsprachliche  unterricht  in  der 
elementarschule  beginnen?  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik, 
10  :  241-49,  October,  1909. 

The  necessity  of  differentiating  the  instruction  in  the  lower  and  higher  schools  is  urged  repeatedly. 
The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  use  the  direct  method,  laying  stress  on  the  acquisition 
of  oral  language.  The  colleges  have  not  time  to  do  this,  and  must  restrict  their  efforts  to  teaching 
students  to  read.  To  learn  a  second  language  is  not  detrimental  to  a  child’s  Unguistic  development, 
but  advantageous,  as  is  shown  by  children  in  bilingual  districts  and  by  the  experience  in  many 
American  schools. 

Tuckermann,  Julius.  Symbols  and  substance  in  modem  language  teaching.  Journal 
of  education  (Boston),  70  :  92-93,  July  22,  1909. 

Emphasis  on  pronunciation.  Recounts  European  experience  in  methods,  and  argues  against 
translation  and  for  the  use  of  a  direct  method. 

Whitney,  Marion.  Problems  and  opportunities  of  the  modem  language  teacher. 
Vermont  state  teachers’  association.  Report,  1909.  Randolph,  Vt.,  1910. 
p.  111-25. 

The  modern  languages  are  the  modem  humanities.  Hints  on  a  direct  method. 

1910. 

Evans,  M.  B.  Modem  language  teaching  in  the  Frankfurt  “Musterschule.”  Monats- 
hefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  pMagogik,  11 :  74-79,  March,  1910. 

Exposition  of  classroom  work  in  direct  method  in  the  Musterschule. 

Judd,  Charles  H.  On  scientific  study  of  high-school  problems.  School  review, 
18  :  84-98,  February,  1910. 

The  writer  approaches  the  subject  of  method  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  very  suggestive  paper.  He  would  differentiate  sharply  between  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
grammatical  and  natural,  both  of  which  are  conceded  to  be  equally  valuable.  In  examinations,  too, 
the  questions  should  deal  partly  with  one,  partly  with  the  other  sort  of  knov.  ledge;  and  they  should 
be  kept  strictly  apart  for  the  purpose  of  learning  in  which  sort  of  work,  interpretative  or  grammatical, 
the  students  have  made  the  better  progress.  A  thorough  consideration  of  such  pai)ers  would  show 
at  what  ages  pupils  learn  best  by  one  or  the  other  method. 

Krause,  Carl  Albert.  What  prominence  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  work  in  speaking  the 
foreign  language?  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  11  :  39-43, 
February,  1910. 

You  can  not  do  too  much  consistent  work  in  speaking  the  foreign  language.  Justifies  this  asser¬ 
tion  by  usual  arguments.  Demands  that  work  in  speaking  the  foreign  language  be  required  in  all 
grades  of  modern  language  teaching. 

Libbey,  Walter.  An  experiment  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  Pedagogical  semi¬ 
nary,  17  :  81-96,  March,  1910. 

The  writer  gives  tabulations  of  students’  progress  in  learning  a  foreign  language.  Interesting. 
References:  p.  96. 

Monteser,  Frederick.  The  direct  method  of  teaching  modern  languages,  and  present 
conditions  in  our  schools.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United 
States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910.  p.  523-27. 

Shows  the  strength  which  the  direct-method  movement  has  attained.  Monteser  alludes  to  the 
bettered  conditions  in  modern  language  instruction  in  the  United  States;  advocates  the  direct  method, 
and  gives  some  concrete  examples  of  how  it  may  be  introduced  at  once.  In  the  discussion  that  follows 
(ibid.,  p.  528-29)  C.  A.  Krause  is  in  accord  with  the  advocacy  of  a  direct  method.  J.  A.  Bole  (ibid., 
p.  529-32)  insists  that  translating  from  English  into  German  is  injurious,  and  quotes  Sweet  in  the 
same  strain.  For  it  he  would  substitute  reproduction,  in  German,  of  matter,  read  or  heard,  orally 
or  at  the  blackboard,  where  it  can  be  corrected  at  once.  (Ibid.,  p.  532-33.)  The  discussion  of  the 
paper  by  Jonas  is  favorable.  (Ibid.,  p.  532-33.) 

Rathmann,  J.  Der  aufsatz  in  der  volksschule.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache 
und  padagogik,  10  : 105-8,  131-36,  April  and  May,  1909. 

Valuable  outlines  and  plans. 

Schiek,  Theodore  W.  A  course  in  German  in  the  high  srhool.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  11 ;  310-11,  December,  1910. 

Outlines  aims  and  methods.  States  the  principles  of  the  direct  method  tersely  and  clearly. 
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Skinner,  M.  M.  Vacation  loan-libraries  for  students  of  German.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  11 ;  114-18,  April,  1910. 

Plan  to  loan  books  to  students  for  vacation  reading.  Collections  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  made  by 
the  modern  language  department. 

Steuber,  Frederick  J.  When  and  how  to  teach  Schiller’s  “Wilhelm  Tell”  in  the 
high  school.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  10  : 100-4,  137-42, 
168-72,  April,  May,  and  June,  1909. 

Methods  and  outlines. 

Stewart,  Caroline  T.  Translating  from  German  into  English.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  11  : 270-72,  November,  1910. 

Gives  a  list  of  “little  words”  often  translated  wrongly,  and  gives  English  equivalents.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  why  a  journal  which  stands  avowedly  for  the  direct  method  should  print  articles  of  this  kind. 

Super,  Charles  W.  Learning  foreign  languages.  Popular  science  monthly,  77  :  561-69, 
December,  1910. 

General  discussion,  insignificant  for  our  subject. 

Tuckermann,  Julius.  Modern  language  teaching  in  New  England.  In  National 
education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses, 
1910.  p.  519-22. 

Gives  results  of  a  questionnaire  and  argues  for  better  preparation  of  teachers  and  better  cooperation 
between  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

Wolf,  Ernst  L.  Hilfsmittel  fiir  den  modernsprachlichen  unterricht.  Monatshefte 
fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  10  :  2-5,  76-78,  January  and  March,  1909. 

Bibhography  and  lists  of  Realien. 

1911. 

Armstrong,  Edward  C.  The  place  of  modern  languages  in  American  education. 
School  review,  19  :  506-609,  November,  1911. 

The  modem  languages  have  but  lately  come  into  their  own.  To-day  they  have  taken  a  reputed 
place  beside  Latin  and  Greek.  Need  for  practical  command  of  languages  not  as  great  as  in  European 
countries,  but  there  is  a  field  for  this  sort  of  teaching.  However,  the  object  of  our  instmction  in  the 
regular  schools  is  not  this  but  rather  disciplinary  and  cultural.  We  may  very  properly  train  our 
students  to  imderstand  if  not  to  speak.  Except  in  this  last  particular,  our  aims  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  classical  instmction.  Modem  language  study  gives  an  insight  into  foreign  culture  and  makes 
for  mutual  understanding  and  peace  between  nations.  The  modern  languages  have  suflBcient  inflec¬ 
tions  and  syntax  to  offer  a  disciplinary  study.  Illustrations  to  show  this. 

Ayer.  On  learning  a  modern  language.  University  of  Colorado  studies,  2  :  115. 

Betz,  W.  College  entrance  requirements  in  modern  languages.  School  review, 
19  :  406-9,  June,  1911. 

Reprints  six  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Buffalo  section  of  the  New  York  modern  language  asso¬ 
ciation  on  the  matter  of  unjust,  excessive,  and  contradictory  entrance  requirements  of  certain  colleges 
which  can  not  be  met  by  the  high  schools.  Pleads  for  the  use  in  college  catalogs  of  the  terminology 
used  by  the  College  entrance  examination  board. 

Blayney,  Thomas  L.  The  modern  languages  as  cultural  college  disciplines.  Edu¬ 
cational  review ,  41 :  478-88,  May,  1911. 

The  old  tenet  that  the  Realien  must  be  taught  is  reiterated,  and  although  nothing  new  is  said  m 
most  cases,  the  subject  bears  repetition  as  long  as  this  teaching  is  still  so  generally  neglected  as  it  is. 

Comfort,  G.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  our  secondary  schools.  Westonian 
(Westtown,  Pa.) 

Cutting,  Star  Willard.  The  teaching  of  German  literature  in  high  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies.  School  review,  19  :  217-24,  April,  1911. 

Most  attention  should  be  paid  to  nineteenth  century  prose;  more  historical  reading  and  less  fiction 
demanded.  Desires  to  have  the  reading  matter  discussed  in  German. 

Decker,  Winfred  C.  Greater  efficiency  in  modern  language  instruction.  In  New 
York  state  teachers’  association.  Proceedings  of  55th  annual  meeting,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  December  27-29,  1910.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  [1910]  p.  127-42. 

What  we  should  and  can  do  in  the  high  school  is  to  teach  German  to  the  extent  it  can  be  taught 
according  to  the  new  methods  without  any  regard  to  what  the  colleges  demand.  The  colleges  in  time 
will  be  found  to  adjust  their  requirements  to  the  high  school  teaching. 
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Dingus,  L.  R.  A  plea  for  the  modern  languages  in  the  normal  school.  In  Southern 
educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  21st  annual 
meeting  held  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  27-29,  1910.  [Nashville,  Tenn.,  1910] 
p.  38-44. 

A  study  must  have  value  within  itself  and  rest  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  ui)on  that. 
The  civilization  of  France  and  Germany  is  important.  More  adequate  training  of  teachers  is 
necessary. 

Engel.  A  laboratory  method  in  beginning  German.  Die neueren  sprachen,  19 : 87-97, 
May,  1911. 

Gives  an  exposition  of  an  original  method  of  the  author. 

Fossler,  L.  Can  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  modem  language  teaching  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  be  raised?  In  Modem  language  association  of  America.  Publi¬ 
cations,  26  :  xxiv  ff . 

The  chairman  of  the  central  division  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America,  in  this  address 
before  the  association,  reviews  the  present  state  of  modem  language  instmction  in  the  Central  West. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  cultmal  side  of  this  study,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  beginning  it  earher  in 
our  schools;  gives  some  opinions  on  the  subject  as  brought  out  by  a  questionnaire,  and  says:  ‘‘Then, 
again,  the  specific  line  of  study  we  represent  is  by  this  same  pubhc  regarded  as  a  luxury  rather  than 
a  necessity.  What  with  the  undeniable  and  inevitable  press  of  the  so-called  practical,  vocational, 
or  utilitarian  branches  clamoring  for  recognition  and  a  place  in  school  curricula,  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  educational  values,  relative  and  absolute,  it  is  small  wonder  that  such  is  the 
case.” 

He  gives,  also,  valuable  data  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  Central  West  as  follows: 
Seventy-six  per  cent  are  college  graduates;  nearly  50  per  cent  took  a  teacher’s  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  modem  languages  in  college;  32  per  cent  speak  German  as  a  native  tongue;  34  per  cent 
enjoyed  residence  or  study  abroad,  or  both. 

The  training  of  these  teachers  as  obtained  in  Central  Western  colleges  is  as  follows:  From 
22  to  38  semester  hours  (above  the  two  years  elementary  course)  are  required  of  the  candidates 
in  German.  A  variety  of  subjects,  from  grammar  and  composition  to  historical  grammar  and 
'phonology  and  hterature,  are  iucluded  in  this.  The  cultmal  side  is  rather  overdone,  says  the 
writer. 

In  secondary  instmction  more  definite  results  should  be  striven  for,  i.  e.,  courses  should  be  stand¬ 
ardized;  schools  should  be  more  closely  inspected;  colleges  should  keep  in  touch  with  their  gradu. 
ates  who  go  out  to  teach. 

There  is  need  also  for  more  definite  organization  among  modem  language  teachers,  with  the  object 
of  improving  this  instmction.  Data  is  given  also  on  the  number  of  schools  offering  this  instmction, 
together  with  amoimts  offered. 

Gray,  Roland  P.  English  and  the  foreign  languages.  Educational  review,  41  :  306-13, 
March,  1911. 

Faulty  English  is  encouraged  by  allowing  poor  translations,  un-Enghsh  phrasing,  grammar,  and 
word  order.  More  care  should  be  bestowed  upon  elegant  translation. 

Guerard,  Albert  Leon.  Literary  appreciation  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages;  its 
opportunities  and  limitations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  study  of  French. 
In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  addresses  and 
proceedings,  1910.  p.  641-45. 

Hanssler,  William.  Modern  German  literature  in  the  high  school.  Monatshefte  fiir 
deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  12  : 138-45,  May,  1911. 

States  the  principles  of  selection;  lays  stress  on  the  literary-esthetic  point  of  view;  gives  bibhography 
and  outlines  a  course  of  reading.  Valuable. 

Handschin,  Charles  H.  Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio.  Miami  bulletin, 

February,  1911,  18  p.  (Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio) 

Gives  a  historical  sketch  of  this  instmction  from  the  earliest  times  in  Ohio,  with  statistics  and  bibli¬ 
ography.  Data  is  given  also  on  the  sort  of  courses  offered  by  Ohio  high  schools,  colleges,  and  imi ver¬ 
sifies,  together  with  a  classification  of  methods  of  instmction  used  in  the  various  schools,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  state  of  this  instmction  in  Ohio  with  that  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

- Problems  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  Education,  32:203-13,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1911. 

The  writer  makes  a  plea  for  wider  use  of  Realien  and  gives  bibliography  on  the  subject.  He  gives 
a  digest  of  the  hterature  on  the  matter  of  translating  in  modem  language  study,  and  concludes  that 
the  direct  method  is  correct  and  expedient,  and  that  translation  should  be  restricted  to  a  minimum. 
This  will  make  more  nearly  possible  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  as  the  medium  of  commimication 
in  the  classroom.  Conversation  when  properly  conducted  is  oral  composition,  which  is  as  valuable 
as  written  composition,  with  which  it  should  alternate. 
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Henseling,  Adolf.  Zur  methodik  des  aufsatzunterrichts.  Monatahefte  fiir  deutsche 
sprache  und  padagogik,  12  :  84-89,  March,  1911. 

Detailed  outlines  and  plans  for  essay  writing.  V aluable. 

Hoff.  Foreign  languages.  MTien  and  why  teach  them?  Washington  educational 
association.  Addresses  and  proceedings,  1910.  Seattle,  Northwest  journal  of 
education  publishers,  p.  141-47. 

Modem  language  study  should  be  begun  in  the  grades  and  continued  in  the  high  school.  A  brief 
for  the  study  of  modem  languages. 

Krause,  Carl  A.  Discussion  on  present  conditions  and  the  direct  method.  Monats- 
hefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  11 :  308. 

Reiterates  some  principles  of  the  reform  teaching. 

-  Some  remarks  on  the  Regents’  examination  in  German.  Monatshefte  fiir 

deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  12  :  105-8,  April,  1911. 

Criticizes  the  questions  and  proposes  in  Ueu  of  translation,  retelhng  in  German;  and  for  compo¬ 
sition, /rcie  reproduktion.  Grammar  is  to  be  taught  inductively. 

Kruse,  H.  O.,  dhirman.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  standardization  of  German 
instruction  in  Kansas,  n.  d.  n.  p. 

Not  yet  in  print.  Manuscript  copy  suppUed  by  courtesy  of  Prof.  Kruse,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Now  published  in  Course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  Kansas.  Topeka,  State  printing  office, 
1912.  p.  155-64. 

The  report  sets  up  the  following  purposes  of  this  instmction: 

1.  General  disciplinary  value. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  life  and  Uterature  of  Germany.  Knowledge  and  sympathy  thereby  gained 
furthers  good  cithenship. 

3.  Preparation  for  pursuits  that  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

4.  Foundation  for  an  accomplishment  which  is  of  use  in  business,  travel,  etc. 

The  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  discussed;  a  three  years’  course  for  secondary  schools  is  outlined 
in  detail;  and  a  bibhography  of  helps  for  the  instmction  follows. 

Kuersteiner,  A.  F.  The  needs  of  modern-language  instruction.  School  re\'iew,  19: 
555-68,  October,  1911. 

Elementary  instmction  in  modem  language  should  be  relegated  to  the  high  school,  and  more  time 
should  be  given  to  it.  The  linguistic  side  shoffid  be  emphasized  in  high  school,  the  literary  side  in 
college.  In  high  school  only  literature  written  after  1830  should  be  read.  The  high-school  teacher 
should  have  good  pronunciation  and  fluency  in  speaking  the  foreign  language,  also  knowledge  of 
phonetics,  although  the  high  school  is  not  the  place  for  theoretical  phonetics.  English  should  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  classroom  the  third  year.  Translation  from  foreign  language  to  English  may  be  used 
in  moderation,  but  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  language  should  be  discarded  after 
the  flrst  year.  Hints  on  how  to  teach  grammar  inductively  and  on  conversation. 

Miinch,  Wilhelm.  Lebende  sprachen  und  lebendiger  sprachunterricht.  Monats¬ 
hefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  12:33-39,  70-77,  February  and  March, 
1911. 

Stress  is  laid  on  a  wide-awake  use  of  the  oral  method  of  reading  and  on  spontaneity  in  composition. 
Method  means  much,  but  it  dare  never  rob  the  teacher  of  his  freedom. 

Nollen,  John  Scholte.  Aims  of  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  secondary 
school.  School  retdew,  19:550-54,  October,  1911. 

Aims  are  to  impart  abiUty  to  read,  to  pronounce,  and  to  understand  the  spoken  language.  Hints 
on  devices  of  the  reform  method. 

Pace,  Edward  A.  French  and  German  in  the  university.  Catholic  university  bulle¬ 
tin,  10:182-95,  April,  1904. 
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Reform  in  grammatical  nomenclature  in  the  study  of  the  languages.  A  symposium. 
School  review,  19:610-42,  November,  1911. 

Part  of  the  program  of  the  Michigan  schoolmasters’  club,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  April  1,  1911. 

Contains:  1.  Rounds,  C.  R. — The  present  situation  and  possible  remedies,  p.  610-16.  2.  Meader, 
C.  L. — The  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  general  linguistics,  p.  617-18.  3.  Kuersteiner,  A.  F. — 
The  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  romance  languages:  French,  p.  618-19.  (Generahzations  in 
syntax  should  not  be  made  so  broad  as  to  be  beyond  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  the  common  and  high 
schools.  It  is  not  so  important  for  such  pupils  to  be  able  to  classify  subjimctives,  say  imder  four 
heads,  as  that  they  should  see  the  reason  why  a  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive.)  4.  Wagner,  C.  P. — The 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  romance  languages:  Spanish,  p.  619-20.  (It  has  been  asserted 
that  every  additional  language  the  student  learns  adds  to  his  confusion.  D  ata  gathered  in  the  writers’ 
class  does  not  support  this  view.)  5.  Scott,  F.  N. — The  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  English, 
p.  620-24.  6.  Diekhoff,  T.  J. — Functional  change  of  the  subjimctive  in  German,  p.  624-30.  (Calls 
attention  to  some  changes  in  function  in  German  subjunctive  and  classifies  all  German  subjunctives 
as  potential  or  optional.  Excellent  statement  of  the  theory  of  the  subjunctive  in  German. )  7.  Hale, 
W.  G. — The  closing  of  the  symposium,  p.  630-A2. 

Skinner,  M.  M.  Aspects  of  German  teaching  in  America.  Educational  review, 
41:34-41,  January,  1911. 

Takes  the  examinations  of  the  college  examination  board  to  task  for  questions  which  pervert  the 
aims  of  good  teaching.  For  composition  he  would  substitute  freie  re-produktion. 

Prof.  Skinner  has  w’orked  out  a  treatment  of  reading  which  is  indi^idual.  He  quite  does  away 
with  translation  and  substitutes  for  it  a  retelling  of  the  matter  read  in  the  student’s  own  words.  He 
has  explained  his  method  elsewhere  (see  under  1908),  and  it  seems  to  have  much  good  in  it,  altho  the 
wTiter  did  not  succeed  with  it  on  trial.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  a  theory  merely,  since 
Prof.  Skinner  has  tested  its  efficiency  through  long  experience. 

Stewart,  Caroline.  Something  about  synonyms.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache 
und  padagogik,  12:17(>-72,  June,  1911. 

Gives  a  lot  of  words  with  meanings. 

Walter,  Max.  Empfehlenswerte  lehrbucher  fiir  den  modern sprachlichen  unterricht. 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  12  : 177-78,  June,  1911. 

A  list  with  names  of  publishers. 

-  liber  fremdsprachliche  klassikerlektiire.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache 

und  padagogik,  12:  109-14,  April,  1911. 

Pleads  for  freedom  for  the  teacher  in  his  methods  of  teaching  that  he  may  develop  his  own  strength 
and  individual  capabilities.  While  an  exact  study  of  grammar  is  expected,  still  the  esthetic  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  the  interest  of  the  student  is  considered  fully  as  valuable  as  the  rigid  linguistic  drill. 

1912. 

Danton,  George  H.  Lotto  or  composition.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 
padagogik,  13  : 107-15,  April,  1912. 

Argues  against  the  traditional  work  in  composition. 

Handschin,  Charles  H.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  Gouin  series  system  of  teaching 
modem  languages  and  of  its  use  in  the  United  States.  School  review,  20:170-76, 
March,  1912. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  this  method  in  Evuope  and  the  United  States.  Extensive 
bibliography. 

Senger,  J.  H.  The  final  aim  of  modem  foreign-language  study  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  Journal  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  addresses,  1911.  p.  639-41. 

The  aim  is  to  develop  in  our  students  “through  respect  for  others,  a  noble  self-respect  making  for 
order,  law,  and  justice,  which  can  not  fail  to  bring  us  nearer  to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men.” 

Spanhoofd,  Arnold  Werner.  Translation  into  English.  Monatshefte  fur  deutsche 
sprache  und  pMagogik,  13:44—53,  February,  1912. 

Aigues  for  the  value  of  translation. 
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Voss,  Ernst.  Personality  and  enthusiasm  versus  method.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche 
sprache  und  padagogik,  13:74-84,  March,  1912. 

Belittles  method  and  lays  emphasis  on  personality  and  enthusiasm. 

Walter,  Max  and  Krause,  C.  A.  Beginners’  German.  New  York,  Scribner’s  sons, 
1912.  xiii,  231  p.  89 

-  German  lessons.  A  demonstration  of  the  direct  method  in  elementary  teach¬ 
ing.  New  York,  1911.  229  p.  129 

Dr.  Walter,  of  the  Musterschule  Frankfurt  am  Main,  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  use  of 
the  direct  method  by  his  trip  through  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1911,  and  by  his  teaching 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  from  February  to  the  end  of  April,  1911. 
This  book  containing  the  lessons  as  he  taught  them  at  Teachers  College  best  illustrates  his  method. 


LIST  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

To  give  a  list  of  modem  language  texts  and  materials  of  instmction  published  in 
the  United  States  from  the  earliest  times  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Even  to  attempt 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  present-day  books  seemed  inad\dsable.  The  lists  here 
given  together  with  the  extensive  bibliographies  of  books  and  Realien  referred  to  in 
Chapter  XIV  will  no  doubt  suffice  the  teachers’  needs.  As  far  as  space  and  the 
nature  of  this  monograph  allows,  the  most  noteworthy  early  modern  language  texts 
have  also  been  adduced  in  Chapter  XIV.  Because  of  their  great  numbers,  only  a 
few  notable  publications  of  the  following  publishers  (whose  catalogues  are  easily 
obtainable)  are  listed  in  this  bibliography:  D.  Appleton  &  co. ;  Silver,  Burdett  <fe  co. ; 
Heath  &  co. ;  Holt  &  co.;  Macmillan  co.;  Scott,  Foresman  &  co.;  Merrill  &  co.;  Ginn 
&  CO.;  American  book  co. ;  Brentano  &  co.;  Jenkins;  Steiger  &  co.;  Stechert  &  co.; 
Newson;  The  Oxford  press,  American  branch.  Only  American  publications  are 
listed. 

Quite  complete  lists  of  the  European  publications  on  methods  will  be  found  in  the 
following  six  books: 

METHODS. 

Bagster-Collins,  Elijah  W.  The  teaching  of  German  in  the  secondary  schools.  New 
York,  The  Columbia  university  press,  Macmillan  co.,  agents,  1904.  ix,  232  p.  89 
Bibliography:  p.  224-32. 

[Bahlsen,  Leopold]  New  methods  of  teaching  modem  languages.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Marshall  B.  Evans.  New  York,  Columbia  university  press,  1903. 
102  p.  diagrs.  89  (Teachers  college  record  .  ,  .  vol.  iv,  no.  3) 

Bibliography:  p.  2&-27,  39-41. 

Breul,  Karl  Hermann.  The  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  and  the  training  of 
teachers.  3d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Cambridge,  University  press,  1906.  xi,  156  p. 
89 

Bibliographical  appendix:  p.  102-14. 

“The  reference  library  of  a  school  teacher  of  German” :  p.  ill5]-144. 

Breymann,  Hermann  Wilhelm.  Die  neusprachliche  reformliteratur  von  1876-[1909] 
Eine  bibliographisch-kritische  iibersicht  .  .  .  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert  (G.  Bohme) 
1895-1909.  4  V.  89 

- Die  neusprachliche  reformliteratur  von  1894  bis  1899.  Leipzig,  1900. 

Carpenter,  George  Rice  and  others.  The  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary  school.  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1903.  ydii,  380 
p.  89  (American  teachers ’  series,  ed.  by  J.  E.  Russell) 

Includes  bibliographies  of  German  and  French  composition.  See  also  preceding  list  of  works  on 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
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PERIODICALS. 

t 

It  is  impossible  here  to  quote  the  multitudinous  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  newspapers  and  magazines  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  modem  language 
situation.  For  a  list  of  several  thousand  of  these  see:  The  American  neWiSpaper 
annual  and  directory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  list  of  the  American  periodicals  of  education,  which  devote  some  space  to  modern 
language  instmction,  is  found  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  periodicals  dealing  entirely,  or  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  with  the  teaching  of  modem  languages: 

Education,  Boston,  Mass.  (Monthly) 

Educational  review,  Rahway,  N.  J.  (Monthly) 

Journal  of  education,  Boston,  Mass.  (Weekly) 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  philology.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
(Quarterly) 

Journal  of  modern  philology.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.  (Quarterly) 
Modem  language  association  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Publications.  (Quarterly) 
Modem  language  notes,  Baltimore,  Md.  (10  numbers  a  year) 

Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  padagogik,  formerly  Padagogische  monatshefte, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Monthly) 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States,  Winona,  Minn.  (One  volume 
a  year) 

Romanic  review.  New  York.  (Quarterly) 

School  review.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.  (Monthly) 

GENERAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 

THE  GERMAN. 

Handschin,  Charles  Hart.  Bibliography  of  English  translations  from  German  novels. 
Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und  p^agogik,  9:186-88,  300-3,  June  and 
November,  1908. 

Handschin,  C.  H.  A  working  library  for  the  department  of  German  in  high  schools 
and  academies.  Miami  bulletin  (Miami  university,  Oxford,  O.),  April,  1906. 

Katalog  der  lehrmittelaustellung  fiir  den  unterricht  in  den  modemen  sprachen. 
Nationales  deutsch-amerikanisches  lehrerseminar.  Milwaukee,  1908. 
strong  on  European  publications. 

Nollen,  J.  S.  Chronology  and  practical  bibliography  of  modem  German  literature. 
Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  &  co.  118  p.  89  ($1) 

Poll,  Max.  Bibliographical  hints  for  teachers  of  German.  Cincinnati,  University 
teachers’  bulletin,  v.  1,  no.  1,  series  iii. 

Wisconsin  university  bulletin.  Philology  and  literature  series,  v.  4,  nos.  1,  2.  (50 

cts.  each) . 

Lists  translations  of  German  literature  up  to  18S0. 

COPY  BOOKS  (IN  FOREIGN  MODERN  LANGUAGES). 

Luekens.  System  of  German  penmanship.  Nos.  1-6.  Milwaukee,  Bmmder. 

• - New  standard  German  writing  book.  Nos.  1-4.  Milwaukee,  Brumder. 

Wemli-Hillmantel.  Deutsche  vorschriften.  Nos.  1-4.  Milwaukee,  Brumder. 

- Vorlagen  fiir  deutsches  schonschreiben.  Halbschragschrift.  Serie  I  bis  V. 

Cincinnati,  Gustav  Muehler. 
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COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Berlitz,  Maximilian  Delphinus.  El  Espanol  commercial.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1908. 
V,  105  p.  129  (75  cts.) 

Bithell.  Handbook  of  German  commercial  correspondence.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1908.  296  p.  129  ($1.25) 

Kenyon,  Herbert  Alden.  Spanish  commercial  correspondence;  with  exercises,  notes, 
and  vocabulary.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr,  1907.  129  (75  cts.) 

Marsh,  Lewis.  Elementary  German  commercial  correspondence.  New  York,  Pit¬ 
man,  1905.  illus.  129  (60  cts.) 

- Foreign  traders’  correspondence  handbook.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1905. 

129  (75  cts.) 

Monteverde,  R.  D.  Pitman’s  commercial  correspondence  in  Spanish.  New  York, 
Pitman,  1907.  129  ($1) 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac.  Deutsches  kaufmannisches  lesebuch.  New  York,  Pitman,  1904. 
129  (German  commercial  reader)  (85  cts.) 

— - International  mercantile  letters.  German-English.  New  York,  Pitman,  1908. 

129  (85  cts.) 

- Lectures  commerciales.  New  York,  Pitman,  1904.  129  (Pitman’s  French 

commercial  reader)  (85  cts.) 

CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION  BOOKS. 

GERMAN. 

Betis,  Victor  and  Swan,  Howard.  The  facts  of  life.  (German)  Part  1.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1904.  144  p.  89  (80  cts.) 

Florer,  Warren  W.  A  guide  and  material  for  the  study  of  Goethe’s  Egmont.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr,  1904.  v,  79  p.  169  (20  cts.) 

- Guide  for  the  study  of  Riehl’s  “Burg  Neideck”  and  Von  Jagemann’s  “German 

syntax.”  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1900.  169  (30  cts.) 

- ed.  Heyse’s  L’Arrabbiata.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr  [1902]  vii,  3-85  p.  169 

(15  cts.) 

- - Material  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  German  in  the  classroom.  I.  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr  [®1906-]  v.  169  (40  cts.) 

- Questions  on  Thomas’s  grammar  with  essentials  of  grammar  in  German.  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr,  1903.  62  p.  169  (20  cts.) 

- and  Wolf,  Ernst  L.  A  guide  for  the  study  of  Goethe’s  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Wahr,  1904.  iii,  82  p.  169  (30  cts.) 

Gastineau,  Edmond.  The  Gastineau  method.  The  conversation  method  for  speak¬ 
ing,  reading,  and  writing  German  ...  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American 
book  CO.  [H889]  xx,  534  p.  129  ($1.25) 

Goldberger,  Ludwig  Max.  Das  land  der  unbegrentzten  moglichkeiten  ...  New 
York,  Brentano,  1905.  89  ($2.35) 

Hildebrandt,  Gustav.  Exercises  for  translation,  English  into  German.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Freygang-Leary  co.,  1905.  129 

Hildner  and  Diekhoff.  Anleitung  zum  verstandniss  von  Storms  Immensee.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  1900.  169  (15  cts.) 

Jaschke,  Richard,  comp.  English-German  conversation  dictionary,  with  a  German- 
English  vocabulary,  and  a  grammatical  appendix.  New  York,  Wycil,  1907. 
570  p.  329  (75  cts.) 

Kron,  R.  German  daily  life;  a  reader.  New  York,  Newson,  1901.  169  (Modern 

language  books)  (75  cts.)  Uniform  with  this  is:  Kron,  French  Daily  Life. 

Steiger,  E.  Manual  Steiger:  sistema  de  kindergarten.  Chicago,  Steiger,  1900.  illus. 
89  (75  cts.  and  $1.25) 
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Waite,  Charles  B.,  comp.  Homophonic  vocabulary;  more  than  2,000  words  having  a 
like  sound  and  like  significance  in  English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
German,  Dutch,  Danish-Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Russian.  .  .  .  Chicago,  Waite, 

1904.  89  ($2) 

Wesselhoeft,  Edward  C.  Advanced  German  conversational  exercises.  New  York, 
Pitman.  (20  cts.) 

— - American-German  letter  writer.  Milwaukee,  Brumder,  1888.  720  p.  129  ($1.50) 

- Briefsteller  fiir  deutsche  in  Amerika.  Milwaukee,  Brumder,  1888.  360  p. 

129  (75  cts.) 

Wolf,  Ernst.  Guide  for  the  study  in  German  of  Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Sheehan,  1904.  129  (30  cts.) 

■ - and  Florer,  W.  W.  Guide  for  the  study  of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  Sheehan,  1904.  129  (30  cts.) 

FRENCH. 

Bacon,  Edwin  Faxon.  Une  semaine  a  Paris,  with  a  series  of  illustrated  conversa¬ 
tions.  New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American  book  co.  [1901]  136  p.  inclu. 
illus.,  map.  129  ($1.50) 

Percy,  Paul.  Short  selections  for  translating  English  into  French;  new  ed.,  with 
selections  from  examination  papers  of  leading  colleges,  arranged  progressively 
with  notes.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  146  p.  129  (75  cts.) 

Betis,  Victor  and  Swan,  Howard.  Class-room  conversations  in  French  .  .  .  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1904.  93  p.  89  (Psychological  methods  of 

teaching  and  studying  languages.  French  series,  no.  2)  (80  cts.) 

- Facts  of  life  ...  In  2  pts. ;  with  complete  index  in  English  and  French. 

New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1904.  89  (Psychological  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  studying  languages.  French  series,  nos.  1  and  2)  (Each  80  cts.) 

- First  facts  and  sentences  in  French  .  .  .  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co., 

1905.  135  p.  129  (60  cts.) 

Boquel.  Random  exercises  in  French  grammar.  New  York,  Putnam,  1908.  ($1.40) 

Clark,  T.  M.  En  voyage.  New  York,  Jenkins  [1903]  124  p.  129  (75  cts.) 

A  collection  of  conversations  in  French  and  English,  adapted  to  the  use  of  tourists  and  classes. 

Connor,  James.  Conversation-book  in  French  and  English  for  use  of  schools  and 
travelers.  New  York,  Brentano.  (60  cts.) 

Dubois  and  De  Geer.  Lectures  et  conversations.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  151  p. 

129  (75  cts.) 

Du  Croquet,  Charles  P.  French  drill-book:  A.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1891. 
- - —  B.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1891. 

Fitzgerald,  Kathleen.  Parlez-vous  frangais  ?  .  .  New  York,  Longmans,  1907. 
illus.  129  (30  cts.) 

Fontaine,  Camille.  Choses  de  France,  lemons  de  conversation  .  .  .  New  York,  Jen¬ 
kins  [®1905]  vi,  104  p.  129  (75  cts.) 

Gastineau,  Edmond.  The  conversation  method  for  sppaking,  reading,  and  writing 
French.  New  York,  American  book  company.  ($1.25) 

Hein,  Gustav.  Exercises  in  French  conversation  and  composition;  with  notes  and 
vocabulary.  New  York,  Crowell,  1909.  129  (Modern  language  series)  (40  cts.) 

H4nin,  B.  L.  French  verb  drill.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  60  p.  (35  cts.) 
Laurie,  A.  [pseud,  for  Pascal  Grousset]  Une  ann6e  de  college  a  Paris  ...  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1901.  129  (Siepmann’s  elementary  French  series)  (50  cts.)' 

Marchand,  Charles  M.  One  hundred  and  two  new  progressive  exercises  in  prose  com¬ 
position  .  .  .  New  York,  Brentano;  [etc.,  etc.,  1904]  108  p.  fold.  tab.  169 
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Marsh,  Lewis.  French  translation  and  composition.  New  York,  Pitman,  1905.  12? 
(85  cts.) 

Prentys,  Elsie  P.  and  R.  F.  French  for  daily  use  .  .  .  New  York,  Jenkins  [®1910] 
vi,  160  p.  249 

Rippmann,  W.  and  Buel,  W.  H.  Causeries  avec  mes  sieves.  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1902.  ($1.25) 

- Contes  merveilleux.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1902.  ($1.50) 

■ - Corrig4  des  exercices  de  la  petite  grammaire  fran^aise.  New  York,  Jenkins, 

1902.  (50  cts.) 

• - Corrige  des  exercices  et  traductions  des  petites  causeries.  New  York,  Jenkins, 

1902.  (15  cts.) 

- Corrig4  des  traductions  des  causeries  avec  mes  4Rves.  New  York,  Jenkins, 

1902.  (25  cts.) 

- - — -French  daily  life:  guide  for  the  student  .  .  .  New  York,  Newson,  1901. 

169  (75  cts.) 

Roth,  Edward.  Le  conversationaliste  frangais.  Philadelphia,  Roth,  1908  [1909] 
129  (25  cts.) 

Sauveur.  Causeries  avec  les  enfants.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1902.  ($1) 

YTiitcomb,  Rupert  Henry.  French  review  sentences.  Concord,  N.  H.,  The  Rumford 
press,  1905.  57  p.  129 

SPANISH. 


Berlitz,  M.  D.  A  practical  smattering  of  Spanish.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1905.  55  p. 
169  (30  cts.) 

— — —  Spanish  with  or  without  a  master  .  .  .  2  v.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1908.  129 

($2) 


— - - - —  Key.  2  v.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1899-1903.  169  &  129  (50  cts.) 

■ - - —  and  Collonge,  Benito.  Metodo-Berlitz,  para  la  ensenanza  de  idiomas  modemos. 

Parte  espanola.  Nueva  ed.,  revista  y  aumentada.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1905. 
viii,  216  p.  129  ($1.50) 

Connor,  J.  and  Langhellett,  - .  Conversation  book  in  Spanish  and  English. 

New  York,  Brentano.  (60  cts.) 

Knoflach,  Augustin.  Spanish  simplified.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  University  publishing 
CO.,  1906. 

ITALIAN. 


Jaschke,  Richard,  comp.  English-Italian  conversation  dictionary.  New  York, 
Wycil.  ($1) 

Stevens,  Charles  McClellan.  Italian-English  conversation  teacher.  Chicago,  Dono- 
hoe,  1905.  12?  (Complete  self-teaching  language  series)  (25  cts.  and  75  cts.) 


DICTIONARIES. 

GERMAN. 

Classic  German-English  dictionary.  New  York,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge.  ($2) 

Feller,  F.  E.  New  pocket  dictionary  of  German-English  and  English-German.  Rev. 
by  M.  A.  Curie.  New  York,  Dutton,  1908.  329  (Miniature  reference  library) 

(50  cts.) 

James,  William.  Technological  dictionary:  English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 
New  York,  Spon,  1908.  ($4) 

Lang.  German-English  medical  dictionary.  Philadelphia,  Blakiston.  ($4) 

Langham  dictionaries.  English-German  and  German-English.  New  York,  Scribner’s 
sons,  1907.  249 

* 

McLaughlin.  English-German  and  German-English  dictionary.  Boston,  Little 
Brown  &  co.,  1909.  ($1.25) 
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Morwitz.  Amerikanisches  worterbuch  der  englishen  und  deutschen  sprache.  New 
York,  Brumder.  ($1.50) 

Tafel-Tafel.  Taschenworterbuch.  English-deutsch  und  deutsch-english.  Boston, 
Kohler.  ($1.50) 

FRENCH. 

Blanchard,  R.  de.  One  thousand  common  French  words.  New  York,  Crowell. 
(25  cts.) 

Brown  a?2d  Martin.  French  and  English  dictionary  .  .  .  New  York,  Dutton,  1908. 

89  (Miniature  reference  library)  (50  cts.) 

Classic  French  and  English  dictionaries.  New  York,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 
1123  p.  89  ($2) 

Edgren,  August  H.  and  Burnet,  Percy  B.  A  French  and  English  dictionary  .  .  . 
New  York,  Holt,  1901.  v-xv,  1252  p.  89 

Langham  dictionaries.  French-English  and  English-French.  New  York,  Scribner’s 
sons,  1907.  249  ($1) 

McLaughlin.  English-French  and  French-English  dictionary.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1909.  ($1.25) 

Masson.  French-English  and  English-French  dictionary.  Chicago,  Donahue. 
(75  cts.) 

Maury,  Max.  Frangais-anglais,  English-French:  geographical  lexicon.  Chicago, 
Laird,  1906.  169  (Dean’s  waistcoat  pocket  dictionaries)  (25  cts.  and  50  cts.) 

Passy,  Paul  and  Hempl,  George,  eds.  International  pronouncing  French-English  and 
English-French  dictionary.  New  York,  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  1905.  602  p. 

89  (International  dictionaries,  ed.  by  R.  M.  Pierce)  ($3) 

Tolhausen,  Alexander,  ed.  Technological  dictionary  in  French,  English,  and  German. 
Newed.,  rev.  by  L.  Tolhausen.  3v.  v.  1  [French]  v.  2  [English]  v.  3  [German] 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.  16°.  (per  v.  $2.75) 

SPANISH. 

Beta,  0.  and  Myers,  William  S.  Globe-trotters  dictionary:  list  of  ordinary  and  useful 
everyday  English  words  and  some  common  phrases,  with  their  equivalent  mean¬ 
ings  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  New  York,  Myers,  1905.  249 
($1.50) 

Garcia,  A.  J.  Dictionary  of  engineering  terms  in  English  and  Spanish  .  .  .  New 
York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  1907.  129  ($1) 

Langham  dictionaries.  English-Spanish  and  Spanish-English.  New  York,  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  sons,  1907.  ($1) 

McLaughlin.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionary".  Boston,  Little, 
1909.  ($1.25) 

Pitman’s  dictionary  of  commercial  correspondence  in  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  New  York,  Pitman,  1907.  89  ($2.25) 

Velazquez  de  la  Cadena,  Mariano.  A  new  pronouncing  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and 
English  languages  .  .  .  New  York,  Appleton,  1908.  49  ($8) 

ITALIAN. 

James,  William  and  Grassi,  Gius.  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian  lan¬ 
guages  .  .  .  New  York,  Macmillan,  1908.  820  p.  129  ($1.50) 

Jaschke,  Richard,  comp.  English-Italian  conversation  dictionary.  New  York,  Wycil. 

($1) 

Langham  dictionaries.  English-Italian  and  Italian-English.  New  York,  Scribner’s 
sons,  1907.  ($1) 
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Padovani,  P.  Laird  and  Lee’s  standard  vest-pocket  dictionary.  English-Italian  and 
Italian-English.  Chicago,  Laird,  1909.  (50  cts.) 

Pitman.  Dictionary  of  commercial  correspondence:  Italian-English  and  English- 
Italian.  New  York,  Pitman.  ($2.25) 

Waite,  Charles  B.  Homophonic  vocabulary;  containing  more  than  2,000  words 
having  a  like  sound  and  like  signification  in  ten  languages,  to  wit:  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Danish-Norwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Russian.  .  .  .  Chicago,  Waite,  1904.  162  p.  89 

Wessely,  Ignaz  E.  and  Stevans,  C.  M.  Hill’s  Italian-English  dictionary.  Chicago, 
Ogilvie,  1904.  169  (25  and  50  cts.) 

Wessely,  J.  E.  Italian-English  and  English-Italian  dictionary.  Rev.  and  rewritten. 
New  York,  Burt,  1900.  169  (75  cts.) 

-  and  Gray,  F.  H.  T.  English-Italian  and  Italian-English  dictionary.  New 

York,  Dutton,  1908.  470  p.  489  (Miniature  reference  library)  (50  cts.) 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Manual  of  German  etymology  and  its  relation  to  English.  Philadelphia,  Albright 
publishing  co.  [1900?]  ($1) 

GRAMMARS  AND  BEGINNERS’  BOOKS. 

GERMAN. 

Adams,  J.,  ed.  Self-educator  in  German.  New  York,  Crowell,  1901.  129  (Self- 

e'ducator  series)  (75  cts.) 

Ahn,  Franz.  New,  practical,  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  German  language. 
First  course.  St.  Louis,  Herder,  1908.  (50  cts.) 

Arnold,  Marie.  Handbook  of  German  construction  and  complete  verb  scheme. 
Chicago,  Flanagan,  1909.  129  (60  cts.) 

Beiley,  U.  J.  Der  praktische  deutsche.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1898.  222  p. 

129  ($1) 

Berlitz,  M.  D.  Das  geschlecht  der  hauptworter.  Praktische  regeln  und  iibungen. 
New  York,  Berlitz  [1897]  22  p.  169 

-  German  with  or  without  a  master.  2  v.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1900.  129 

(95  cts.  each) 

- Key  to  the  exercises.  2  v.  129 

-  Praktische  deutsche  schulgrammatik  .  .  .  New  York,  Berlitz,  vii,  122  p.  129 

-  Erstes  buch  fiir  den  unterricht  in  den  neueren  sprachen.  Deutscher  teil  fiir 

erwachsene.  Amerikanische  umgearbeitete  ausgabe.  New  York,  Berlitz, 
1906-7.  107  p.  129  ($1) 

-  Zweites  buch  fiir  den  unterricht  in  den  neueren  sprachen  .  .  .  Neue  amer¬ 
ikanische  umgearbeitete  ausgabe.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1903-4-5.  168  p. 

129  ($1) 

- Methode  Berlitz  fiir  den  unterricht  in  den  neueren  sprachen  .  .  .  New  York, 

Berlitz,  1903-4-5.  107  p.  129 

Bernhardt,  W.  German-English  vocabulary.  Deutsches  sprach-und  lesebuch. 
New  York,  American  book  co.,  1887.  (75  cts.). 

Clarke,  George  H.  and  Murray,  C.  J.  A  grammar  of  the  German  language.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  University  press,  1906.  vi,  404  p.  129  ($1.65) 

Colby,  William  I.  Der  lehrer :  Being  a  new  and  rev.  ed.  of  “Colby’s  Natiirliche 
methode,”  and  designed  for  imparting  a  practical  knowledge  of  conversational 
German  .  .  .  New  York,  Colby,  1900.  229  p.  Front,  (part.)  plates.  129  ($1.50) 
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Colby,  William  I.  Der  lehrer:  new  rev,  ed.  of  “Naturliche  methode.”  New  York, 
Colby,  1904.  part,  plates.  129  ($1.25) 

-  Praktische  uebersicht  der  deutschen  grammatik.  5th  ed.  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Colby,  1906.  129  ($1) 

Cortina,  Raphael  Diez  de  la.  Deutsch  auf  deutsch  .  .  .  1.  ausg.  New  York,  Cortina, 

1906.  118  p.  illus.  129  (Methode  Cortina,  no.  8)  ($1.50) 

Cutting,  Charles.  A  glance  at  the  difficulties  of  German  grammar.  New  York, 
Jenkins,  1905.  3  charts.  89  (35  cts.) 

Cutting,  Starr  W.  Concerning  the  modern  German  relatives,  “das’’  and  “was,”  in 
clauses  dependent  upon  substantivized  adjectives.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  press,  1902.  89  (Decennial  pub.;  repr.  from  v.  7)  (25  cts.) 

De  Brisay,  Charles  T.  The  De  Brisay  analytical  German  method  .  .  .  pt.  1.  Ottawa, 
Canada,  and  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Academie  De  Brisay,  1905.  v,  89 

[Deghuee,  Joseph]  Steiger’s  colloquial  method  of  learning  the  German  language  .  ,  . 
4  V.  New  York,  Steiger  1890-93]  129  ($1.75) 

Dodge,  Leslie  S.  Der  fiihrer.  7th  ed.,  rev.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dodge,  1905.  illus. 
(port.)  129  ($1) 

Dreyspring,  Adolphe.  Constructive  process  for  learning  German.  New  York, 
Jenkins,  1901.  313  p.  89  ($1.25) 

Fischer,  A.  A.  Tables  of  German  grammar.  3d  ed.  Philadelphia,  McKay,  1902-3. 
129  (70  cts.) 

Harmanson,  S.  T.  U.  German  verb  blank.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Bell  [1910]  30  p. 
49  (35  cts.) 

Holzwarth,  Franklin  J.  German  students’  manual.  New  York  [etc.]  American 
book  CO. 

Hugo.  German  grammar  simplified.  Standard  ed.,  rev.  New  York,  Pitman,  1903. 
129  (Hugo’s  simplified  system)  ($1) 

Jappe,  Thomas  H.  Elements  of  German  grammar.  New  York  [etc.]  American 
book  CO.,  1905.  133  p.  89  (60  cts.) 

Kirschbaum,  Benuo.  German  verbs:  primitives,  and  their  compounds.  Abr.  ed. 
Philadelphia,  Kirschbaum,  1906.  fold.  tab.  129  ($1.50) 

Knoflach,  A.  German  simplified.  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  University  publishing  co.,  1899. 

($1) 

Kohler.  First  course  in  German  according  to  the  natural  method.  Philadelphia, 
Kohler,  1887.  (30  cts.) 

Kroeh,  Charles  F.  Living  methods  for  learning  how  to  think  in  German.  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Kroeh,  1892.  [Appleton,  N.  Y.]  129  ($1.50) 

Kuphal,  Otto.  Idiomatic  study  of  German  .  .  .  Concord,  N.  H.,  1905.  89  ($2.25) 

Kuttner,  B.  German  conversation  course.  Sections  I  and  II.  New  York,  Abbey 
press  [The  Morse  co.]  1902.  129  (50  cts.) 

Lange,  Louis.  Twentieth  century  system:  Key  to  the  German  language.  San 
Francisco,  News.  (50  cts.) 

Lohmann,  J.  H.  Die  deutsche  sprache;  was  konnen  wir  beitragen  zu  ihrer  erhaltung 
in  diesem  lande?  Chicago,  Koelling,  1904.  89  (15  cts.) 

Lutz,  F.  Elementary  German  reader.  New  York,  Silver,  1902.  12?  (Series  of 

modern  language  textbooks)  ($1) 

Mayer,  Jacob.  German  for  Americans.  Boston,  Koehler,  1899.  ($1) 

Miller,  Franklin  J.  Lessons  in  practical  German.  Philadelphia,  Miller,  1904.  129 
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Mueller,  A.  E.  Universal  hand  book  for  the  study  of  the  English,  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  languages.  St.  Louis,  Mueller,  1905.  illus.  (port.)  129  (10 
cts.) 

Muller,  William.  Deutsches  lese-  und  sprachbuch.  1st  and  2d  bks.  New  York, 
Silver,  1900.  illus.  129  (36  cts.) 

Ollendorff,  Heinrich  G.  A  new  method  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
German  language.  New  York,  American  book  co.  [1890]  510  p.  129  (87  cts.) 

-  Key  to  the  exercises.  (70  cts.) 

Otto,  E.  German  conversation-grammar.  Rev.  by  F.  Lange.  27th  ed.  (Gaspey- 
Otto-Sauer  method)  Key.  New  York,  Brentano;  Castor;  Christern  [etc.] 
1900.  129 

Peltier,  Frank.  German  by  nature’s  method.  .  .  .  Omaha,  The  Author,  1904.  200 
p.  89  (II) 

Rippe,  Wilhelm.  Des  kindes  erstes  buch,  nach  Paul  Percy’s  Livres  des  enfants. 
New  York,  Jenkins,  1892.  100  p.  129  (40  cts.) 

Rosenthal,  Richard  S.  The  Rosenthal  method  of  practical  linguistry.  The  German 
language  .  .  .  New  York,  London,  The  International  college  of  languages  [1901] 
543  p.  129  (In  10  parts) 

Schulz,  Herman.  Praktischer  lehrgang  der  deutschen  sprache.  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1898.  214  p.  89  ($1) 

Sihler,  William.  German  forms  and  most  common  words  arranged  according  to  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence.  Decorah,  la.,  1903.  89  (65  cts.) 

• -  The  German  noun:  difficulties  simplified.  Decorah,  la.,  Sihler,  1905.  89 

(25  cts.) 

Sonnenburg,  R.  and  Schoelch,  M.  A  new  practical  German  grammar  and  exercise 
book.  2d  ed.  St.  Louis,  Herder,  1911.  11+308  p.  89  (|1) 

Wedekind,  H.  L.  Praktisches  ubungsbuch  der  deutschen  sprache.  I.  teil.  mittel- 
stufe.  Milwaukee,  Brumder,  1889.  68  p.  129  (20  cts.) 

— - II.  teil.  oberstufe.  96  p.  (30  cts.) 

-  and  Jahr,  F.  E.  B.  Erstes  deutsches  lesebuch.  Milwaukee,  Northwestern 

publishing  house,  1900.  (30  cts.) 

Wehse,  Frederick.  German  grammar  for  beginners.  Brooklyn,  Prospect  heights 
school,  1906.  129  ($1.10) 

Wenckebach,  Carla  and  Muller,  Helene.  Deutscher  anschaungsunterricht  fur  Ameri- 
kaner.  New  York,  Holt.  129 

Winter,  G.  A.  Der  deutsche  sprachschuler.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Diehl,  1900.  89  (40 
cts.) 

Zimmerman,  G.  A.  Deutsches  klassisches  lesebuch  fur  hohere  klassen  und  hoch- 
schulen  nebst  einem  abriss  der  deutschen  literaturgeschichte.  Milwaukee,  Brum¬ 
der,  1888.  357  p.  129  ($1.25) 

FRENCH. 

Adams,  John,  ed.  Self-educator  in  French.  New  York,  Crowell,  1901.  129  (Self¬ 

educator  series)  (75  cts.) 

Banderet,  P.  and  Reinhard,  Ph.  First  lessons  in  French:  adapted  by  Grace  Sand- 
with.  New  York,  Crowell,  1909.  129  (Modern  language  series)  (50  cts.) 

Beauvoisin,  Mariot  de.  French  verbs  at  a  glance.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  64  p. 

89  (40  cts.) 

Bercy,  Paul.  Conjugaison  des  verbes  fran9aises.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1910.  84  p. 
89  (50  cts.) 
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Bercy,  Paul.  Le  fran^ais  pratique.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1911.  iv,  191  p.  89  ($1) 

-  Le  premier  livre  des  enfants.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  100  p.  89  (50 

cts.) 

- Le  second  livre  des  enfants.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  148  p.  89  (75  cts.) 

- Simple  grammaire  fran^aise.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  ix,  220  p.  89  ($1) 

Berlitz,  M.  D.  Deuxi^me  livre  pour  Penseignement  des  langues  modernes;  partie 
frangaise  pour  adultes.  Nouvelle  ed.  americaine.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1905. 
iv,  153p.  129  ($1) 

- French  with  or  without  a  master  .  .  .  Parts  I  and  II.  New  York,  Berlitz, 

1906-7.  129  ($1  each) 

-  Genre  des  substantifs;  regies  pratiques  k  Pusage  des  etrangers.  New  York 

[etc.]  Berlitz  [1894]  20  p.  129  (25  cents) 

- Grammaire  pratique  de  la  langue  frangaise.  4  v.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1902. 

129  (50  cts.) 

Volume  4 — “  Pronunciation  and  orthography  ”  is  out  of  print. 

- Methode  Berlitz  pour  Penseignement  des  langues  modernes.  Edition  illustree 

pour  les  enfants.  Partie  frangaise.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1906.  112  p.  129  ($1) 

- Premier  livre  pour  Penseignement  des  langues  modernes.  Partie  fran^aise  pour 

adultes.  Nouvelle  Edition  americaine  .  .  .  New  York,  Berlitz,  1906.  ix, 

110  p.  129  ($1) 

- Selections  for  idiomatic  translation  into  foreign  languages  ...  New  York, 

Berlitz  [cl897]  28  p.  169  (25  cts.) 

Bernard,  Victor  F.  Les  fautes  de  langage.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1900.  12°.  (50  cts.) 

- Le  fran9ais  idiomatique.  New  York,  Jenkins.  73  p.  129  (50  cts.) 

- La  traduction  orale  et  la  prononciation  fran^aise.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1894. 

42  p.  129  (30  cts.) 

Betis,  V.  and  Swan,  Howard.  First  facts  and  sentences  in  French:  for  beginners. 
New  York,  Longmans,  1904.  169  (Psychological  methods  of  teaching  and 

studying  languages;  Fr.  ser.,  nos.  1  and  2)  (80  cts.  each) 

Boname,  Louise  C.  Study  and  practice  of  French  in  school  for  beginners.  3d.  ed. 
rev.  Philadelphia,  Leeds  &  Biddle  co.,  1899.  (3  pts.  pt.  1,  60  cts.  pt.  2,  90  cts. 

pt.  3,  $1) 

- Study  and  practice  of  French  for  advanced  grades.  Philadelphia,  Boname, 

1900.  169  (35  cts.) 

Boquel.  French  composition.  New  York,  Putnam,  1908.  129  ($1.40) 

Churchman,  Philip  Hudson.  Introduction  to  the  pronunciation  of  French.  New 
York,  Churchman,  1906.  89  (25  cts.) 

Clark  and  Tanquery.  Intermediate  French  grammar  and  outlines  of  syntax.  New 
York,  Dutton.  ($1) 

Collot,  A.  G.  Progressive  French  anecdotes  and  questions.  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1903.  233  p.  129  (50  cts.) 

Darmesteter,  Arsene.  Historical  French  grammar  »  .  .  Book  2.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1903.  129  (90  cts.) 

Pecourbey,  M.  E.  French  verb  blank.  New  York,  American  book  co.  [etc.]  1905. 
89  48  blanks.  (35  cts.j 

Du  Croquet,  C.  P.  Elementary  French  grammar.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1907.  129 

(75  cts.) 

- College  French  grammar.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1907.  ($1.25) 

- First  course  in  French  conversation.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  199  p.  89 

($1) 
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Du  Croquet,  C.  P.  French  verbs  regular  and  irregular.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1910. 
8?  (35  cts.) 

- Le  frangais  par  la  conversation.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1912.  186  p.  89  ($1) 

Ernst,  Theodora.  French  construction.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1907.  169  (50  cts.) 

Fasquelle,  Louis.  New  method  of  learning  French,  analytic  and  synthetic.  New 
York,  Ivison,  1860.  129  ($1.88) 

- Key.  ($1.25) 

Gay,  Agnes  G.  Catherine,  Catherinette,  et  Catrina.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1905.  78  p. 
89  (75  cts.) 

Gouin,  F.  First  lesson  in  French  .  .  .  New  York,  Longmans,  1904.  129  ($1.75) 

Henin,  B.  L.  First  year  in  French  for  beginners  or  “m4thode  Henin.”  Boston, 
Heath.  58  p.  129  (50  cts.) 

- French  verb  drill.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  60  p.  129  (35  cts.) 

Hugo.  French  simplified.  New  York,  Pitman,  1907.  129  ($1) 

Ingres,  Maxime.  Cours  complet  de  la  langue  franyaise.  Troiseme  ed.  v.  1.  Chi¬ 
cago,  University  of  Chicago  press,  1902.  129  ($1.50) 

Julien,  F.  Un  peu  du  tout.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1898,  282  p.  129  (75  cts.) 

Keetels.  A  collegiate  course  in  the  French  language.  New  York,  Clark  &  May¬ 
nard,  1880.  129 

Kroeh,  C.  F.  Living  methods  for  learning  how  to  think  in  French.  London,  The 
Author,  1892.  129 

Lamare,  Emmanuel  B.  Manual  for  the  study  of  elementary  French  grammar. 
[Berkeley,  Cal.?]  Abbott,  1903.  89  (90  cts.) 

Le  Roy,  Stanislas.  Logical  chart  for  teaching  and  learning  the  French  conjugation. 
New  York,  Jenkins,  1900  .  89  (35  cts.) 

Les  verbes  en  deux  tableaux.  Tableaux  I  and  II.  New  York,  Jenkins.  (10  cts. 
each) 

Marchand,  Charles  M.  Elementary  course  in  practical  French  for  beginners.  New 
York,  Brentano,  1907.  129  (60  cts.) 

Mauron,  A.  and  Verrier,  Paul.  Nouvelle  grammaire  anglaise.  9th  ed.  In  2  pts. 
New  York,  Wycil,  1907.  129  ($1.25) 

Meras,  Baptiste  and  Emile  Jules.  French  verbs  and  verbal  idioms.  New  York, 
Sturgis-Walton  co.,  1909.  129  (60  cts.) 

Otto,  E.  French  conversation-grammar.  Rev.  by  Charles  Bonnier.  12th  ed. 
New  York,  Brentano’ s,  1900.  129  (Key  to  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer  method)  ($1) 

Also  published  by  Castor,  Christern,  Steiger,  Inter.  News  co. 

Pitman, -S'fr  Isaac.  French  course.  Pt.  1.  New  York,  Pitman,  1901.  12°.  (Rapid 
series)  (20  cts.;  25  cts.) 

Poole  and  Becker.  Grammaire  frangaise.  New  York,  Dutton,  1904.  (60  cts.) 

[Rougemont,  Arm6de  de]  “Veteran,”  pseud.  Preliminary  French  drill.  New  York, 
Jenkins;  Boston,  C.  Schoenhof  [®1894]  iv,  68  p.  89 
Sauveur,  Lambert.  Entretiens  sur  la  grammaire.  New  issue.  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1902.  335  p.  129  ($1.50) 

- Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  living  languages.  New  issue.  New  York, 

Jenkins,  1902-3.  129  (25  cts.) 

- Petites  causeries.  New  issue.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1902-3.  178  p.  129 

($1) 

- Petite  grammaire  fran^aise  pour  les  Anglais.  New  issue.  New  York, 

Jenkins,  1902-3.  245  p.  129  ($1.25) 
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Sauveur,  Lambert,  and  Van  Daell,  A.  La  parole  fran^aise.  New  issue.  New 
York,  Jenkins,  1902-3.  148  p.  129  (|1) 

- Premieres  lemons  de  grammaire  frangaise.  New  issue.  New  York, 

Jenkins,  1902-3.  118  p.  12?  (75  cts.) 

Savay,  Norbert  J.  French  theory  and  practice.  Chicago,  Flanagan,  1900.  12? 

(Savay’s  modem  language  series)  (75  cts.) 

Tricoche.  More  stumbling  blocks  of  the  French  language.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Bar¬ 
deen,  1904.  129  (85  cts.) 

Vizetelly,  A.  Child’s  first  steps  in  French.  New  York,  Pitman,  1900.  12°.  (25 

cts.) 

SPANISH. 

Ahn.  New  practical  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  Spanish  language.  St.  Louis, 
Saler,  1887. 

Berlitz,  M.  D.  Los  verbos  aprendidos  por  la  conversacion.  New  York,  Berlitz, 
1907.  ix,  140  p.  129 

- and  Collonge,  Benito.  Metodo-Berlitz  para  la  ensenanza  de  idiomas 

modernos  .  .  .  Nueva  ed.,  rev.  y  an.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1905.  iii-vi,  217p.  8? 

Brigham,  F.  H.,  ed.  Conjugation  of  Spanish  verbs,  complete.  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Brigham,  1909.  129  (60  cts.) 

Cortina,  Raphael  Diez  de  la.  Espanol  en  espanol.  New  York,  Cortina,  1906.  129 

(Cortina  method)  ($1) 

- Modelos  para  cartas  en  Espanol  y  en  Ingles  .  .  .  [New  York]  Cortina,  1902. 

- The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Arranged  for  translation  into  Spanish.  New  York, 

The  Grafton  press,  1905.  (75  cts.) 

Hill,  R.  G.  English-Spanish  manual.  3d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  by  C.  G.  Morton.  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  Hudson- Kimberly  co.,  1904.  169  (75  cts.) 

- 4th  ed.  (?)  Hutton,  1909.  ($1) 

Hugo.  Spanish  simplified.  New  York,  Pitman,  1903.  12?  (Hugo’s  simplified 

system)  ($1) 

International  college  of  languages.  Speaking  and  pronouncing  manual;  cont.  lessons 
taught  by  the  language  phone  method.  Spanish  language.  Haulenbeek  corr.  ed. 
New  York,  International  college  of  languages,  1905.  illus.  8?  ($2) 

Kroeh,  C.  F.  Living  methods  for  learning  how  to  think  in  Spanish.  London,  1892. 

- Pronunciation  of  Spanish  in  Spain  and  America.  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Kroeh, 

1907.  (95  cts.) 

Lange,  Louis.  Twentieth  century  system  Spanish  course.  San  Francisco,  News, 
1902.  129  (25  cts.) 

Leon.  Perfecto  Casada.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  press.  ($1.50) 

Marion,  Henri  and  Garennes,  P.  J»  des.  Introduccion  a  la  lengua  castellana.  New 
York,  Jenkins,  1900.  12?  ($1) 

Ollendorf.  New  method  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish.  New  York, 
Appleton,  1884. 

Rivas,  F.  M.  de.  Espanol-ingl^s.  English-Spanish.  Chicago,  Laird,  1906.  maps. 
169  (Dean’s  waistcoat  pocket  dictionaries)  (25  &  50  cts.) 

Tornos,  Alberto  de.  Combined  Spanish  method;  practical  and  theoretical  system  for 
learning  the  Spanish  language.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  Appleton,  1908.  129 

($1.50) 

Vallegas.  Practical  methods  of  learning  Spanish.  New  York,  Gottsberger,  1882. 

Ybarra.  Practical  method  for  learning  Spanish,  etc.  Boston,  Heath,  1902. 
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ITALIAN. 

Arbib-Costa,  Alfonso.  Italian  lessons.  New  York,  Tocci,  1909.  89  ($1) 

Benelli,  Z.  and  Marucelli-Petri,  A.  New  Italian  grammar.  New  York,  Truslove 
[John  Lane]  1901.  129  ($1.25) 

Berlitz,  M.  D.  Insegnamento  delle  lingue  modeme;  parte  italiana.  Nuova  ed. 
Amer.,  rev.  ed.  anno.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1907.  198  p.  89  ($1.50) 

Comba,  T.  E.  Metodo  practice  e  naturale  per  lo  studio  della  lingua  italiana.  New 
York,  Jenkins.  223  p.  129  ($1.50) 

Cortina,  R.  D.  de  la.  Italiano  in  italiano;  with  key  in  English.  New  York,  Cortina, 
1907.  129  (Cortina  method)  ($1.50) 

Edgren,  Hjalmar.  A  brief  Italian  grammar.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1904.  129 

(90  cts.) 

Motti,  Pietro.  Elementary  Italian  grammar.  2d  ed.  New  York,  Wycil,  1902.  129 
(Method  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer)  (50  cts.) 

Ricci.  A  first  Italian  course  ...  New  York,  American  book  co. 

Sauer,  Charles  M.  Italian  conversation-grammar.  7th  ed.  New  York,  Brentano, 
1900.  129  (Key  to  Gaspey-Otto-Sauer  method)  ($1) 

Walker.  A  class  book  of  modern  Spanish  for  self-instruction  or  use  with  an  instructor. 
Cincinnati,  Home  publishing  co.,  1900.  129 

IDIOMS. 

Billandeau,  Armand-Georges.  Collection  of  French  idioms,  sayings,  and  proverbs; 
with  their  English  equivalents  and  meanings.  Rev.  by  A.  Antoine.  New 
York,  Stechert,  1903.  89  ($2.50) 

Goldsmith,  P.  H.  El  idioma  ingles.  Lib.  primero;  lib.  segundo.  New  York,  Globe 
school  book  CO.,  1902.  129  (40  &  30  cts.) 

- Clave  de  las  ejercicios  [etc.]  New  York,  1902.  129  (30  cts.) 

Marchand,  Charles  M.  Four  thousand  French  idioms,  gallicisms,  and  proverbs; 
with  notes  and  examination  papers.  New  York,  Brentano,  1906.  169  ($1.25) 

Sweet,  Henry.  Practical  study  of  languages.  New  York,  Holt,  1900.  129  ($1.50) 

Wilkin,  Matilda  J.  C.  Selected  English-German  idioms;  with  exercises.  2d  ed., 
rev.  and  enl.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Wilson,  1906.  129  (60  cts.) 

LITERATURE. 

Berlitz,  M.  D.  Elements  de  la  litterature  frangaise,  a  I’usage  des  415ves  de  nationa- 
lite  etrangere  .  .  .  Edition  americaine.  New  York,  Berlitz,  1907.  x,  311  p. 
129  ($1.50) 

Dippold,  George  A.  The  great  epics  of  mediaeval  Germany  .  .  .  Boston,  Brown, 
1905.  129  ($1.50) 

Dole,  Nathan  Haskell.  A  teacher  of  Dante  and  other  studies  in  Italian  literature. 
New  York,  Moffatt,  Yard  &  co.,  1908.  341  p.  129  ($1.75) 

Furness,  W.  H.  Hours  with  German  classics.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1902. 

($2) 

Hochdoerffer,  Richard.  Introductory  studies  in  German  literature.  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  the  Chautauqua  press,  1904.  viii,  255  p.  front.,  ports.  (Chautauqua 
home  reading  series) 

Holzwarth,  Franklin  J.  German  literature,  land,  and  people  .  .  .  New  York  [etc.] 
American  book  CO.,  1908-10.  245  p.  89  ($1) 

Kuhns,  Oscar.  The  great  poets  of  Italy.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1903. 
358  p.  89  ($2) 
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Phillips,  Mary  E.  Handbook  of  German  literature.  2d  ed.  rev.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan,  1908.  129  ($1) 

Rougemont,  Amede  de.  Manual  de  la  litterature  fran^aise  .  .  .  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1893.  403  p.  129  ($1.25) 

Trail,  Florence.  A  history  of  Italian  literature.  2  v.  Frederick,  Md.,  Trail, 
1903-4. 

Wells,  Benjamin  W.  Modern  German  literature.  2d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1901.  xi,  429  p.  129 

MUSICAL  HELPS. 

Deutsches  liederbuch  fiir  amerikanische  studenten. 

Germanistische  gesellschaft  der  universitat  Wisconsin.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  &  co. 

Siefert,  H.  0.  R  Liederbuch  fiir  christliche  schulen  und  singspiele.  Milwaukee. 
(30  cts.) 

READERS. 

GERMAN. 

Abrams,  Bernard  A.  Fibel  fiir  schiiler  nichtdeutscher  abkunft.  New  York,  Ameri¬ 
can  book  CO.,  1900.  169  (20  cts.) 

— - Fibel  nach  der  schreiblese  methode.  New  York,  American  book  co.  (20  cts.) 

Das  erste  Milwaukeer  lesebuch  nebst  praktischen  sprachiibungen.  Milwaukee, 
Brumder,  1880.  69  p.  129  (25  cts.) 

Das  Zweite  Milwaukeer  lesebuch.  171  p.  (40  cts.) 

Das  dritte  Milwaukeer  lesebuch.  1881.  236  p.  (60  cts.) 

Kase,  Albertine.  Kleine  anfange.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  133  p.  89 

Liicken,  D.H.  Fibel  fiir  den  erstenschreib- und  lesunterricht.  Milwaukee,  Brumder, 
1873.  84  p.  129  (25  cts.) 

Rhoades,  Lewis  A.  and  Schneider,  Lydia.  Erstes  sprach-  und  lesebuch:  German 
primer.  New  York,  Holt,  1907.  illus,  129  (36  cts.) 

Volkschul-lesebuch.  Erstes  teil.  Milwaukee,  Brumder,  1869.  106  p.  (30  cts.) 

- zweiter  teil.  180  p.  (50  cts.) 

- dritter  teil.  1874.  (80  cts.) 

Weick,  W.  H.  Deutsche  schreib-  und  lesefibel  fiir  amerikanische  schulen.  New 
York  [etc.]  American  book  co.,  1898.  96  p.  129  (20  cts.) 

- Erstes  schulbuch  fiir  den  deutschen  lese-  imd  schreibunterricht  in  amerika- 

nischen  schulen.  New  York  [etc.]  American  book  co.,  1886-1896.  112  p.  129 

(20  cts.) 

- and  Grebner,  C.  Deutsches  erstes  lesebuch.  Fiir  amerikanische  schulen. 

New  York  [etc.]  American  book  co.,  1886.  112  p.  129  (25  cts.) 

- zweites  lesebuch.  144  p.  (35  cts.) 

- drittes  lesebuch.  191  p.  (42  cts.) 

- viertes  lesebuch.  New  York  [etc.]  1887.  272  p.  (60  cts.) 

- fiinftes  lesebuch.  352  p.  (72  cts.) 

- Deutsche  fibel.  Fiir  amerikanische  schulen.  New  York  [etc.]  Amer¬ 
ican  book  CO.,  1886.  98  p.  129  (20  cts.) 

Zimmerman,  G.  A.  Deutsches  klassiches  lesebuch  .  .  .  Milwaukee,  Brumder,  1888. 
357  p.  129  ($1.25) 
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FRENCH. 

Bercy,  Paul.  French  reader.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1899.  iv,  333  p.  12?  ($1) 

- La  langue  frangaise.  p.  1.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1911.  296  p.  89  ($1.25) 

- p.  2.  1903.  279  p.  ($1.25.) 

- Lectures  faciles.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1906.  256  p.  129  ($1) 

French  reader.  Scranton,  Pa.,  International  correspondence  schools,  1903.  89 

Grimm,  J.  L.  K.  andW.  K.  Fairy  tales  told  in  easy  French,  by  Kathleen  Fitzgerald, 
Philadelphia,  Jacobs,  1909.  169  (Children’s  favorites)  (50  cts.) 

Robique,  Marie  M.  Historiettes  et  poesies.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1909.  iv,  107  p. 
89  (60  cts.) 

[Rougemont,  Amede  de]  “Veteran,”  pseud.  Initiatory  French  readings.  Premieres 
lectures.  New  York,  Jenkins;  Boston,  Schoenhof  [^1896]  155  p.  fold, 
maps.  89  (75  cts.) 

SPANISH. 

Geografia  superior  ilustrada.  New  York,  Appleton,  1901-2.  49  ($1.50) 

Ramsey,  Marathon  M.  Elementary  Spanish  reader.  New  York,  Holt,  1897. 
129  ($1) 

Spanish  reader.  Scranton,  Pa.,  International  correspondence  schools,  1903. 

ITALIAN. 

Italian  reader.  Scranton,  Pa.,  International  correspondence  schools,  1903. 

Kelly,  Agnes  T.  Washington  reader,  English-Italian.  Philadelphia,  Kelly,  1907. 
129 

Marinoni,  A.  Italian  reader.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1911.  v,  181  p.  89  (90  cts.) 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Duden .  Vollstandiges  orthographisches  worterbuch  der  deutschen  sprache .  Leipzig 
und  Wien,  (latest  edition)  (40  cts.) 

Invaluable. 

Page,  Curtis  H.  Simplification  of  French  spelling.  Educational  review,  34  : 151-56, 
September,  1907. 

Schinz,  Albert.  Spelling  reforms  in  French  and  English.  Educational  review, 
34:403-11,  November,  1907. 

Tilger,  F.  Regeln  fiir  die  deutsche  rechtschreibung.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  1905. 

PHONETICS. 

Bahlsen,  Leopold.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  M.  Blakemore  Evans  .  .  .  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  &  co.  [1905]  iii, 
97  p.  front,  (port.)  89 
Bibliography  of  phonetics,  p.  37-38. 

Churchman,  Philip  Hudson.  An  introduction  to  the  pronunciation  of  French.  New 
York,  Jenkins  [1906]  72  p.  129  (50  cts.) 

-  Exercises  on  French  sounds.  New  York,  Jenkins,  1912.  129  (35  cts.) 

De  la  Rochelle,  Philippe.  Guide  to  French  pronunciation  and  practical  phonetics. 
New  York,  Steckert,  1909.  129  (50  cts.) 

Fonografia  espanola.  New  York,  Whittaker.  ($1) 

Hempl,  G.  German  orthography  and  phonology:  a  treatise  with  a  word-list.  Boston, 
Ginn  &  co.,  1897.  129 
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Knowles,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  and  Favard,  Berthe  des  Combes.  Some  essentials  and  ade¬ 
quate  helps  to  French  pronunciation  and  rhythm.  Chicago,  Knowles,  1907.  129 

(35  cts.) 

Kroeh,  Charles  F.  Pronunciation  of  Spanish  in  Spain  and  America.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Kroeh,  1907.  (25  cts.) 

Le  Daum,  H.  Phonetics  and  the  modern  languages.  In  North  Dakota  educational 
association.  Proceedings  of  the  2l8t  annual  session,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  1908. 
p.  106-13. 

Lester,  F.  E.  and  Barker,  F.  F.  Adaptation  of  Graham’s  standard  phonography  to  the 
Spanish  language.  New  York,  Williams  &  Rogers,  1900.  129  ($1.25) 

Mofhtt,  B.  L.  Drill  in  French  pronunciation  and  reading.  New  York,  Jenkins, 
1908.  129  (15  cts.) 

Noe,  A.  C.  von.  Why  should  the  teacher  of  German  have  a  knowledge  of  phonetics? 
School  review,  15  :  46-48,  January,  1907. 

Parody,  Guillermo,  ed.  Manual  de  fonografia  espanola.  Septima  ed.,  ed.  by  Arturo 
Parody.  New  York,  Pitman,  1904.  129  ($1.50) 

Prud’homme,  Victoria.  French  system  of  sound.  In  6  nos.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Prudhomme,  1900-1901.  129  (75  cts.;  35  cts.) 

Tuckerman,  Julius.  Simplicite;  reader  of  French  pronunciation.  New  York  [etc.] 
American  book  co.,  1908.  129  (50  cts.) 

Yersin,  Marie  and  Jeanne.  Phonorythmic  method  of  French  pronunciation,  accent 
and  diction.  French  and  English.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1902.  illus. 
129  ($1.25) 

PROVERBS  (See  IDIOMS). 

READING  CHARTS. 

Buchstaben  fiir  die  lesemaschine.  Auf  holz  aufgezogen.  Lesetafeln  fiir  den  deutsch- 
en  unterricht.  St.  Louis,  Concordia  publishing  co.  ($5) 

RHYMES. 

Malmesbury,  Susan  H.  Old  friends  with  new  faces:  English  nursery  rhymes;  tr. 
into  French  and  set  to  music.  New  York.  Longmans,  1907.  49  ($1.50) 

SLANG. 

Kron,  R.  German  Daily  Life:  a  reader.  New  York,  Newson,  1901.  16°  (Modern 

language  books)  (75  cts.)  Uniform  with  this:  Kron.  French  Daily  Life. 

Marchand,  Charles  M.  Careful  selection  of  modern  Parisian  slang.  New  York, 
Brentano,  1907.  129  (50  cts.) 

SONGS. 

Deutsches  liederbuch  fiir  amerikanische  studenten.  Boston,  Heath.  (75  cts.) 

Dohring.  349  Lieder  fiir  schule  und  haus.  St.  Louis,  Eden  publishing  house.  (40 
cts.) 

Sprecher.  Songs  of  Germany.  New  York,  Schirmer.  ($land$2) 

Terry,  Helen.  French  song  and  verse  for  children.  New  York,  Longmans,  1908. 
129  (50  cts.) 


INDEX 


A. 

Academies,  instruction  in  French,  13;  instruction 
in  German,  51-53. 

Academy  of  Philadelphia,  instruction  in  French, 
13;  instruction  in  German,  52. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  protest  against  the  fetich  of  Greek,  40. 

Alabama,  French  schools,  11. 

Alabama,  University  of,  chronology  of  earliest 
introduction  of  German,  39. 

Alliance  Frangaise,  founding,  20. 

Alliance  Franco-Louisianaise,  and  instruction  in 
French,  29. 

America,  first  instruction  in  French,  9-12. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
instruction  in  French,  16. 

American  education,  German  influence,  31-39. 

Amherst  College,  chronology  of  early  instruction  in 
French,  23-24;  instruction  in  foreign  languages, 
17,  36. 

Anglo-Saxon,  study  in  University  of  Virginia,  35. 

Associations,  modem  languages,  47. 

B. 

Baltimore,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
German,  71. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  elementary  schools,  instmction  in 
German,  71. 

Berard,  Claudius,  professor  of  modem  languages,  84. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Boarding  School  of,  instruction  in 
French,  13. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  early  German  schools,  51-52. 

Bibliography,  early  history  of  Louisiana,  12;  educa¬ 
tion  in  Ohio,  16;  German  literature  in  American 
magazines,  34;  histories  of  universities  and  colleges, 
39;  history  of  Catholic  missions,  85;  history  of 
education  in  Michigan,  12;  methods  of  teaching 
modem  languages,  101;  summer  schools,  89;  teach¬ 
ing  of  modem  languages,  107-134;  university  ex¬ 
tension,  89. 

Blaettermann,  Georg,  teacher,  35. 

Boarding  School  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  instruction  in 
French,  13. 

Boston,  French  in  elementary  grades,  29;  private 
schools,  French  language,  13-14. 

Boston  Latin  Grammar  School,  instmction  in 
French,  29. 

Bowdoin  College,  chronology  of  early  instmction 
in  French,  23;  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
36. 

Brown  University,  instruction  in  French,  18-19. 

Buffalo,  elementary  schools,  instmction  in  German, 
71. 

Bureau  of  Education.  See  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 


C. 

Cadena,  M.  V.  de  la,  professor  of  Spanish,  84. 

California,  Spanish  schools,  82. 

Canada,  French  missions,  9-10. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  and  German  literature,  34. 

Carre  and  Sanderson’s  Seminary,  Philadelphia, 
French  language,  14. 

Center  College,  chronology  of  earliest  introduction  of 
German,  39. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  instruction  in  French,  14. 

Chicago,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  German, 
71. 

Cincinnati,  early  German  schools,  32;  elementary 
schools,  instruction  in  German,  71-7^;  German 
private  elementary  schools,  52;  private  schools, 
instruction  in  French,  14. 

Claiboume,  William,  and  system  of  schools,  10. 

Cleveland,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  72-73. 

Cokesbury  College,  and  German  instruction,  32. 

College  of  Charleston,  chronology  of -earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39. 

College  of  Jefferson,  instmction  in  French,  11. 

College  of  Louisiana,  Spanish  taught,  82. 

College  of  Orleans,  instruction  in  French,  11. 

Colleges  and  seminaries,  Lutheran,  statistics,  80. 

Colleges  and  universities,  bibliography  of  history, 
39;  conditions  of  instruction  in  modem  languages 
(1884),  41-43;  first  introduction  of  German,  35-39; 
German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  81;  intro¬ 
duction  of  French,  17-25;  instruction  in  Italian, 
85-86;  instmction  in  Spanish,  82-83;  statistics  of 
French  and  German  language  teaching,  50. 

Colonies,  French  taught  in  private  schools,  13-16. 

Colorado,  elementary  schools,  instmction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  71. 

Columbia  University,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39;  chronology  of  early  in¬ 
struction  in  French,  22;  instmction  in  French, 
18;  instmction  in  Spanish,  84;  instmction  in 
modem  languages,  36. 

Committee  of  Ten,  and  instmction  in  German,  56- 
57, 60;  and  instmction  in  modem  languages,  27-28. 

Committee  of  Fifteen,  course  of  study  in  French, 
elementary  schools,  29-30. 

Committee  of  Twelve,  and  niodem  direct  methods 
of  teaching  modem  languages,  99;  report  on  mod¬ 
em  languages,  43-45;  work,  7. 

Confederate  States,  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
colleges  and  universities,  43. 

Correspondence  schools,  modem-language  teaching, 
48. 

Cotes  Classical  School,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  instmction 
in  French,  14. 
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Cours  de  Vacance,  and  training  in  French,  20-21. 

Course  of  study,  German  lanugage,  63-64. 

Covington,  Ky.,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
German,  72. 

Creamer,  William,  teacher  of  German  and  French, 
13,  32. 

Curran,  U.  T.,  on  teaching  of  German  in  high 
schools,  53-54. 

D. 

Dakota,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  German, 
67. 

Denominational  schools,  German,  80-81. 

Detroit,  early  French  schools,  12. 

Dickinson  College,  chronology  of  earliest  introduc¬ 
tion  of  German,  39;  chronology  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French,  23;  instruction  in  Spanish,  84. 

Direct  methods,  modem-language  instruction, 
97-100. 

Douai,  A.,  and  German  private  schools,  75;  on  early 
instruction  in  German,  31-32. 

Du  Quesnay,  advocates  French  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  15-16. 

Dutch,  Pennsylvania,  researches,  35. 

E. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  elementary  schools,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  German,  72. 

Education,  American,  French  influence,  15-16. 

Elementary  schools,  chronology  of  introduction  of 
German,  73-74;  instruction  in  German,  67-74;  in¬ 
struction  in  Spanish,  83;  public  and  private  in¬ 
struction  in  French,  28-30;  San  Francisco,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Italian,  85. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  on  study  of  modern  languages,  93. 

Emerson,  Ij.  B.,  on  methods  of  teaching  modem 
languages,  97. 

English  language,  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
of  New  Mexico,  69. 

English  Quaker  school,  Philadelphia,  German  in¬ 
struction,  51. 

Everett,  Edward,  and  study  of  German,  33. 

F. 

Filson,  John,  teacher  of  French  language,  14. 

Florida  missions,  82. 

Follen,  Charles,  teacher,  35-36. 

Fooks,  Paul,  teacher  of  French  language,  13. 

France,  colleges,  statistics,  51. 

Francke,  Hermann,  correspondence  with  Cotton 
Mather,  33. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  foreign  languages,  13; 
on  study  of  modem  languages,  90-91. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and  instruction  in 
German,  32. 

Franklin  College.  See  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College. 

French  language,  colleges  and  universities,  statistics 
51;  development,  in  higher  education,  40-49;  first 
instruction  in  America,  9-12;  introduction  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  17-25;  private  elementary 
schools,  26-30;  private  schools.  Colonial  times  and 
later,  13-16;  public  secondary  schools,  26-30;  text¬ 
books,  early,  105-106. 

See  also  Modem  languages. 

French  missions,  9. 

French  schools,  30. 


G. 

Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39. 

Georgia,  University,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39. 

German-American  Teachers  Seminary,  Milwaukee, 
founding,  78. 

German  denominational  schools,  79-80. 

German  language,  Amherst  College,  17;  chronology 
of  introduction  in  elementary  schools,  73-74;  col¬ 
leges  and  miiversities,  statistics,  50;  course  of 
study,  63-64;  development,  in  higher  education, 
40-49;  early  introduction,  in  academies  and  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools,  31-66;  elementary  schools,  67-74; 
first  introduction,  colleges  and  miiversities,  35-39; 
first  instruction  in  America,  31-34;  periodicals, 
45;  textbooks,  early,  106. 

See  also  Modern  languages. 

German  lyceums,  in  Pennsylvania,  33. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  colleges,  sta¬ 
tistics,  81. 

German  parochial  schools,  work  and  statistics, 
78-79. 

German  private  schools,  history,  75-78. 

German  Seminary  of  Philadelphia,  and  instmction 
in  German,  32. 

Germanistic  Society  of  America,  founding  and 
work,  49. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  early  school,  31. 

Germany,  influence  on  American  education,  31-34. 

Gilman,  D.  C  ,  on  study  of  modern  languages,  92. 

Gouin,  Francois,  and  the  "direct  method”  of  teach¬ 
ing,  97-99. 

Grammar-translation  method,  modem  language 
instruction,  94-95. 

Gymnastics,  German,  introduced  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  33. 

H. 

Hargous,  Lewis,  professor  of  modern  languages,  84. 

Harvard  University,  chronology  of  early  instrac- 
tion  in  French,  21;  instruction  in  French,  16-19; 
instmction  in  German,  35-36. 

Hessians,  status,  32. 

High  schools.  See  Secondary  schools,  public. 

Higher  education,  development  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  40-49. 

I. 

Indiana,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  70. 

Indiana  University,  instruction  in  French,  20. 

Indians,  instmction  by  Jesuits,  9-10. 

Introduction,  5-7. 

Italian  language,  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
85-86. 

See  also  Modern  languages. 

J. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  and  French  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  16;  and  Germanic  studies,  35;  and 
instruction  in  modern  languages,  17-18;  and  the 
French  language,  13. 

Jesuits,  and  instmction  of  Indians,  9-10. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  scientific  study  of  Ger¬ 
man,  40. 

Joynes,  Prof.,  on  the  position  of  modern  languages 
in  higher  education,  40. 
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K. 

Kentucky,  academies,  early  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  52;  private  schools,  French  language,  14. 

King’s  College.  See  Columbia  University. 

L. 

Lafayette  College,  instruction  in  French,  20. 

Lancaster  Institute,  Ohio,  French  language,  15. 

Latin  and  Greek,  study,  7. 

Longfellow,  Henry,  professor  of  modern  languages, 
36. 

Louisiana,  French  in  elementary  public  and  private 
schools,  28-29;  French  schools,  11;  French  taught 
by  Ursuline  nuns,  10;  history,  bibliography,  12; 
parochial  schools,  instruction  in  French,  30;  Span¬ 
ish  schools,  82. 

Louisiana,  University  of,  instruction  in  French,  11. 

Lutheran  colleges  and  seminaries,  statistics,  80. 

Lutheran  EvangeUcal  schools.  See  Parochial 
schools. 

.  Lyceums,  German,  in  Pennsylvania,  33. 

M. 

Mann,  Horace,  on  elementary  education,  68. 

Mary,  John,  teacher  of  French,  18, 102. 

Massachusetts,  normal  schools  modeled  on  German 
seminar,  34. 

Mather,  Cotton,  correspondence  with  Hermann 
Francke,  33. 

Menessier,  Francis,  teacher  of  French,  14. 

Methods  of  teaching,  modern  languages.  94-106; 
modern  languages,  bibliographj’-,  101. 

Miami  University,  chronology  of  earliest  introduc¬ 
tion  of  German,  39;  chronology  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French,  24;  instruction  in  French,  14,  20; 
instruction  in  German,  53;  instruction  in  Span¬ 
ish,  84. 

Michigan,  French  schools,  11-12;  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  bibliography,  12. 

Michigan,  University  of,  branch  schools,  12. 

Milwaukee,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
German,  172. 

Minnesota,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
German,  67, 71. 

Missouri,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  67-68,  72. 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  agency 
in  advancement  of  modem  language  teaching,  21; 
organization  and  work,  41-43. 

Modem  languages,  growth  as  a  school  subject,  90-93; 
in  normal  schools  and  summer  schools,  88-90; 
list  of  works  on  teaching,  107-134;  methods  of 
teaching,  94-106. 

Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  Sprache  und  Padogogik, 
organ  of  the  Lehrerbund,  45. 

Moravian  schools,  Pennsylvania,  instraction  in 
German,  51-52. 

Muller,  Max,  Prof.,  on  teaching  modern  languages, 
104. 

N. 

National  Education  Association  (Committee  of 
Fifteen),  course  of  study  in  French,  elementary 
schools,  29-30;  (Committee  of  Ten)  and  teaching 
of  modem  languages,  27-28;  report  of  committee 
on  college  entrance  requirements,  teaching  mod¬ 
em  languages,  94-97. 


Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund, 
work,  45-46. 

Natural  method,  modern  language  instruction,  96- 
97. 

Nevares,  M.  C.  de,  professor  of  Spanish,  84. 

New  England,  early  academies,  instruction  in 
French,  13-14;  instruction  in  German,  33. 

New  England  Modem  Language  Association,  organ¬ 
ization  and  work,  7,  48-49. 

New  Mexico,  Spanish  missions,  82. 

New  Orleans,  French  in  elementary  grades,  28-29. 

New  York,  elementary  schools,  instruction  ui  Ger¬ 
man,  72. 

New  York  City,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
French,  29;  German,  72;  Spanish,  83. 

Newspapers,  first  French,  in  Detroit  (note),  12. 

Normal  schools,  instruction  in  Spanish,  84;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  modeled  upon  the  German  seminary, 
34;  modern  languages,  87. 

North  Carolina,  private  schools,  French  language, 
14. 

North  Carolina,  University  of,  chronology  of  early 
instruction  in  French,  22;  instruction  in  French, 
19. 

Norwalk  Academy,  Ohio,  instruction  in  French,  15. 

O. 

Ohio,  academies,  instruction  in  French,  14-15;  edu¬ 
cation,  bibliography,  16;  elementary  schools,  in¬ 
struction  in  German,  70-72. 

Oregon,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  German, 
70. 

P. 

Parochial  schools,  German,  work  and  statistics, 
78-79;  teaching  French,  30. 

See  also  Denominational  schools. 

Pastorius,  F.  D.,  teacher  of  German,  50. 

Pennsylvania,  academies,  instruction  in  German, 
51;  early  German  schools,  32;  elementary  schools, 
instmetor  in  German,  70. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  chronology  of  early 
instruction  in  French,  21;  chronology  of  earliest 
introduction  of  German,  39;  early  instruction  in 
French,  32;  instruction  in  German,  35;  instruction 
in  Spanish,  84. 

Periodicals,  German,  45-47;  modern  languages,  135. 

Philadelphia,  academies,  early  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  52;  private  schools,  French  language,  14. 

Princeton  University,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39;  chronology  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French,  23;  instruction  in  German,  36-38. 

Private  schools,  instruction  in  French,  13,  16,  26-28; 
German,  history,  75-78. 

Public  Academy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  See 
Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

R. 

Realien,  6. 

Rhode  Island  College.  See  Brown  University. 

Roman  Catholic  schools,  German.  See  Parochial 
schools. 

Round  Hill  School,  Mass.,  and  study  of  German,  33. 

S. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  St.  Louis,  instruction  in 
French,  11. 

St.  Louis,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  Ger¬ 
man,  69-72;  French  schools,  11. 
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St.  Paul,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in  German, 
72. 

San  Francisco,  elementary  schools,  instruction  in 
German,  72;  public  schools,  instruction  in  Italian, 
85. 

Secondary  schools,  private,  instruction  in  French, 
26-28. 

Secondary  schools,  public,  brief  chronology  of  early 
instruction  in  German,  54;  chronology  of  the 
introduction  of  French,  28;  early  introduction  of 
German,  53-66;  instruction  in  French,  26-28; 
instruction  in  German,  statistics,  55-56;  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Spanish,  83-84. 

Seminar,  German,  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
modeled  upon,  34. 

SheflSeld  Scientific  School,  instruction  in  modem 
languages,  38. 

Societe  du  Quatorze  Jufllet,  and  teaching  of  French, 
30. 

South  Carolina  College,  chronology  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion  in  French,  22;  instraction  in  French,  19. 

Spanish  language,  Amherst  College,  7;  instraction 
in  the  United  States,  82-85. 

See  also  Modem  languages. 

Spanish  missions,  82. 

State  Seminary  of  Learning,  Alexandria,  La.,  in¬ 
straction  in  French,  11. 

Summer  schools,  bibliography,  89;  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  88-90. 

T. 

Teachers,  training,  6. 

Teaching,  modem  languages,  bibliography,  101, 
107-134;  methods,  94-101. 

Texas,  Spanish  missions,  82. 

Textbooks,  French,  list  of  early,  105-106;  teaching 
modem  languages,  134-149. 

Ticknor,  George,  and  study  of  German,  33. 

Toledo,  elementary  schools,  instraction  in  German, 
72. 

Transylvania  Academy,  Lexington,  Ky.,  French 
language,  14. 

Transylvania  University,  chronology  of  early  in¬ 
straction  in  French,  22;  instruction  in  French,  14, 
19. 

Twinsburg  Institute,  Ohio,  French  language,  15. 

U. 

Union  College,  N.  Y.,  chronology  of  early  instrac¬ 
tion  in  French,  22. 

Union  Frangaise,  and  teaching  of  French,  30. 


United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  statistics  of 
French  instraction,  public  and  private  secondary 
schools,  27. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
instraction  in  German,  38;  on  German  private 
schools,  75-77;  recommendations  regarding  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  and  Spanish,  20-30. 

Universities.  See  Colleges  and  universities. 

University  extension,  bibliography,  89. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  instraction  in 
Spanish,  84. 

V. 

Viereck,  L.,  and  German  instraction  in  the  United 
States  (footnote),  31. 

Vietor,  Wilhelm,  and  phonetic  drill,  100. 

Vincennes  University,  chronology  of  early  mstrac- 
tion  iu  French,  23;  French  language,  14-15. 

Virginia,  University  of,  chronology  of  early  instruc¬ 
tion  iu  French,  24;  iostraction  in  German,  35; 
instraction  in  modem  languages,  40. 

W. 

Waterville  College,  Me.,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39. 

Wesleyan  University,  chronology  of  earliest  intro¬ 
duction  of  German,  39. 

West,  the  academies  and  seminaries,  French  lan¬ 
guage,  14-15. 

Whitney,  W.  D.,  professor  of  German  and  Sanskrit, 
36. 

William  and  Mary  College,  chronology  of  early 
instraction  in  French,  22;  instraction  in  modem 
languages,  17-18;  introduction  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  35;  professorship  of  modem  languages,  16. 

Williams  College,  chronology  of  early  instraction 
in  French,  22;  instraction  in  French,  19. 

Willis,  Augustus,  instructor  in  Spanish,  84. 

Wilmington  Academy,  Delaware,  instraction  in 
French,  13. 

Wimmer,  Dr.,  on  instraction  in  modem  languages 
in  high  schools,  53. 

Women,  schools,  popularity  of  French  language,  15. 

Y. 

Yale  University,  chronology  of  early  instraction 
in  French,  24;  instraction  in  French,  19;  instrac¬ 
tion  in  German,  36;  instraction  in  Spanish,  84; 
Romance  languages  and  literature,  17. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEAlSTS^IITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

ashington j  December  9,  1912. 

Sir:  For  many  years  there  has  been  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
by  yarioiis  national  and  State  organizations  a  yigorous  agitation  for 
a  clearer  definition  and  iniproyement  of  standards  m  higher  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  Committees  and  commissions  haye  labored  and 
reported.  Sometimes  these  reports  haye  been  published  and  giyen 
ydde  circulation;  m  other  cases  they  haye  been  quite  maccessible  to 
persons  engaged  m  the  study  of  educational  standards.  The  need 
for  a  comprehensiye  and  judicious  discussion  of  the  deyelopment  of 
standards  in  education  has  been  keenly  felt  and  often  expressed  by 
indiyiduals,  institutions,  and  hcensiug  or  standardizmg  agencies, 
such  as  State  boards  of  education  and  of  medicine.  The  histor}'  of  the 
work  of  the  American  ^ledical  Association  and  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Adyancement  of  Teaching,  for  example,  in  eleyat- 
mg  the  standards  of  medical  education  is  illuminating  for  aU  who 
are  concerned  ydth  the  process  of  bettering  educational  standards, 
no  matter  what  the  particular  field  of  their  effort  may  be. 

Among  the  organizations  laboring  for  this  definition  and  improye- 
ment  of  standards  m  large  sections  of  the  country  or  in  the  whole 
Nation  are  the  National  Association  of  State  Uniyersities,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations, 
the  Association  of  American  Uniyersities,  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
SecondaiT  Schools  (typical  of  sectional  associations),  and  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondaiy 
Schools.  In  the  acthdties  of  all  of  these  Dr.  George  Edwin  MacLean, 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  State  Uniyersity  of  Iowa,  had  an  important  part. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  much  of  the  ydse  and  constructiye  work  of 
these  bodies,  and  few  men  in  the  country  are  so  weU  equipped  as  he 
by  training,  experience,  insight,  and  accurate  judgment  to  present 
such  a  suryey  as  that  contamed  in  the  manuscript  which  I  am  trans¬ 
mitting.  Because  it  is  pertinent  to  matters  now  much  discussed  by 
educational  workers,  and  because  it  contributes  yaluable  information 
in  permanent  form  for  estabhshmg  a  better  perspectiye  and  for 
mapping  out  further  progress,  I  recommend  its  publication  as  a  bulle¬ 
tin  of  this  bureau. 

Very  respectfully,  .  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PRESENT  STANDARDS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MOVEMENT  FOR  STANDARDS. 

The  battle  of  standards  is  perennial.  We  have  thought  it  char¬ 
acteristic  of  our  age.  The  moment,  however,  whether  in  matters 
mechanical  or  spiritual,  when  the  thing  passes  from  the  individualistic 
to  the  social  stage  and  a  certain  degree  of  development  is  reached, 
standards  are  precipitated.  In  all  religions,  creed  and  orthodoxy 
mean  standards.  In  philosophies,  principles  and  systems  mean 
standards.  In  government,  fundamental  laws  and  codes  are  estab¬ 
lished  standards.  In  higher  education,  whose  watchword  is  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  of  teaching,  of  learning,  and  of  administration,’^ 
when  it  crystallizes  in  institutions,  standards  to  be  used  and  not  to 
be  abused  become  a  necessity. 

Our  age  makes  standards  imperative.  The  oneness  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation  brought  about  by  invention,  by  commerce,  and  Christianity 
has  accomplished  the  beginnings  of  the  realization  of  a  Republic  of 
Letters,  if  not  of  the  federation  of  the  world.  Mechanical  standards 
must  be  international.  A  standard  gauge  for  railway  tracks  had  to 
come.  A  common  monetary  basis  had  to  be  found.  Naturally, 
apphed  education  in  the  professions  made  the  first  demand  for 
standardization.  Systems  of  theology,  international  law,  medicine 
as  the  science  of  physiology  and  psychology  applied  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure  of  disease,  and  all  the  applied  sciences  ranging  the 
globe  around  are  driven  to  standardize.  The  world-wide  inter¬ 
change  of  thought,  exchange  of  scholars,  and  migration  of  students, 
last  of  all,  bring  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  caU  for  recog¬ 
nized  standards. 

WORLD  STANDARDS. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brovm,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  weU  anticipates  the  world  movement”  in  standards  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908  (p.  10): 

One  can  not  permit  the  educational  standing  of  one’s  ovrn  institution  or  State  or 
Nation  to  be  left  in  question  before  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  if  it  is  not  what  it  should 
be  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world,  it  must  be  improved  without  delay.  In  its 
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highest  form  this  sentiment  would  go  further,  and  demand  that  our  institution  or 
State  or  Nation  shall  have  such  undoubted  educational  standing  as  shall  enable  it  to 
do  its  part  in  determining  the  world  standard  in  education,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  are  to  have  a  world  standard  and  that  it  is  already  taking  shape.  This  stand¬ 
ardizing  movement  is  no  more  inevitable  than  is  the  reaction  against  it.  *  *  *  In 
the  American  contribution  to  the  world  standard  there  shall  be  insistence  upon  free¬ 
dom  for  such  variability  as  would  assure  to  a  people  universal  opportunity  in  the 
present  and  unlimited  progress  in  the  future.  But  with  this  position  fully  secured 
the  need  for  defined  standards  remains.  It  is  at  bottom  the  permanent  need  of 
scholastic  honesty.  The  standardizing  movement  in  our  education  is  the  pure-food 
movement  in  our  spiritual  world.  It  is  necessary  indeed  to  the  soundness  of  our 
educational  freedom  and  experimentation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Commissioner  Brown  in  his  report  for 
1910  (Vol.  I,  pp.  1-11)  sets  forth  a  national  programme  of  education, 
and  tells  of  the  inauguration  within  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
work  of  specialists  in  school  administration,  in  higher  education,  and 
in  land-grant  colleges.  His  views  of  a  world  standard,  elaborated 
in  his  address  '^American  Standards  in  Education  and  the  World 
Standards”  (Science,  new  series  No.  30,  pp.  417-27),  are  an  initial 
classic  upon  the  subject. 

The  import  of  standards  and  the  advance  of  them  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  will  appear  from  a  reference  to  some  periods  in  the  history  of 
standards  in  certain  typical  colleges. 

STANDARDS  IN  COLONIAL  COLLEGES. 

They  were  derived  directly  from  England,  as  the  history  of  Harvard 
shows.  President  Everett  said : 

The  course  of  studies,  limited,  it  must  be  owned,  was  copied  we  have  reason  to 
think  from  that  which  was  pursued  at  the  time  in  the  parent  country;  and  the  literary 
honors  of  the  newly  established  institution  were  declared  to  be  conferred  Pro  more 
Academiarum  Anglicarum.  (Addresses  at  Inauguration  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
LL.D.,  April  30,  1846.) 

The  first  entrance  requirements  of  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard 
are  gathered  from  the  laws  passed  in  President  Dunster’s  time 
(1642-1646).  They  read: 

When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tully  or  such  like  classical  Latin  author  ex  tempore 
and  make  a  speech  from  Latin,  in  verse  and  prose  suo  {ut  aiunt)  Marie  (as  they  say, 
by  his  own  exertions),  and  decline  a  number  of  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  college,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission 
before  such  qualifications.  (Historical  sketch  of  Harvard  University,  by  Wm.  R. 
Thayer,  Cambridge,  1890,  p.  31.) 

The  curriculum  was  as  follows: 

The  first  year, — Logic,  physics,  etymology,  syntax,  and  practice  of 
the  principles  of  grammar. 

The  second  year. — Ethics,  politics,  prosody  and  dialects,  practice  of 
poetry,  and  Chaldee. 
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The  third  year. — Arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  exercises  in 
style,  composition,  epitome,  both  prose  and  verse,  Hebrew  and 
Syriac. 

In  every  year  and  every  week  of  fhe  college  course  every  class  was  practiced  in  the 
Bible  and  catechetical  divinity,  also  in  history  in  the  winter,  and  nature  of  plants  in 
the  summer.  Bhetoric  was  gotten  by  lectures  in  every  year,  each  student  required 
to  declaim  once  a  month.  The  scholars  read  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day;  had  to 
write  or  epitomize  the  Sunday  sermon,  and  were  frequently  examined  as  to  their  own 
religious  state. 

Dating  from  President  Punster’s  administration  was  tlie  regula¬ 
tion: 

The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue  except  that  in  public  exercises  of 
oratory  or  such  like  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English.  *  *  *  They  that 
expect  to  proceed  Bachelors  that  year  be  examined  of  their  sufficiency  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  college;  and  such  as  expect  to  proceed  M.  A.  to  exhibit  their  synopsis 
of  acts  required  by  the  laws  of  the  college.  (Ibid.) 

The  requirements  for  graduation  by  the  same  regulation  were: 

Every  scholar  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin  and  resolve  them  logically,  withal  being  of  honest  life  and 
conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation  of  the  Overseers  and  Masters 
of  the  college,  may  be  invested  with  his  first  degree.  (Ibid.,  p.  32.) 

The  undergraduate  three  years’  course  was  extended  to  four  years 
in  1654.  The  general  nature  of  the  college  curriculum  remained 
unchanged  during  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
In  1726  a  report  of  Tutors  Flint,  Welsteed,  and  Prince  gives  us  the 
subjects  studied,  and  the  textbooks  and  the  program  (p.  32). 

(1)  MTiile  the  students  are  freshmen  they  commonly  recite  the  grammars  (Greek  and 
Latin)  and  with  these  a  recitation  in  Tully,  Virgil,  and  Greek  Testament^on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  the  morning  and  forenoon;  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  Dugard’s  or  Fornaby’s  Rhetoric,  and  on  Saturday  morning  Greek,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  they  dispute  on  Baum’s  Definitions,  Monday  and  Tuesday  fore¬ 
noons. 

(2)  Sophomores  recite  Burgersdicius’s  Logic  and  a  Ms.  called  New  Logic  in  the 
mornings  and  forenoons;  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year  Heereboord ’s  Meletemata 
and  dispute  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  forenoon.  Continue  also  to  recite  the  classic 
authors  with  Logic  and  Philosophy;  on  Saturday  mornings  they  recite  Wollebius’s 
Divinity. 

(3)  The  junior  Sophisters  recite  Heereboord ’s  Meletemata,  Mr.  Norton’s  Physics, 
Moore’s  Ethics,  Geography,  Metaphysics,  in  the  mornings  and  forenoons,  Wollebius 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  dispute  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

(4)  Senior  Sophisters  besides  Arithmetic  recite  Allsted’s  Geometry,  Gassendus’s 
Astronomy  in  the  morning;  go  over  the  arts  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  Ames’s 
Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  dispute  once  a  week. 

Harvard  represents  in  all  essential  particulars  the  standards  of 
aU  the  Colonial  colleges. 
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STANDARDS  IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Material  changes  from  the  almost  stationary  standards  of  the 
Colonial  colleges  appear  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Entrance  examinations  continued  as  the  method  of  admission,  but 
they  were  mostly  oral,  and  were  neither  searching  nor  extensive.’’  ^ 

As  the  practice  of  speaking  Latin  fell  into  desuetude  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  required  to  be  read  was  greatly  increased,  and  examinations  became  more 
thorough  and  rigorous.  Mathematics  was  first  made  a  requisite  for  admission  in  1803, 
and  then  only  so  much  as  related  to  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Geography  was 
added  in  1807.  In  1816  an  examination  was  required  in  the  whole  of  arithmetic, 
and  to  this  was  added  in  1819  a  trifling  amount  of  algebra.  Caesar  was  first  required 
for  admission  in  1836-37.  From  that  year  until  1866-67  there  were  only  very  slight 
changes  in  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  Harvard.  (Ibid.) 

The  continuance  of  the  terms  for  admission  of  the  Colonial  col¬ 
leges,  with  a  noteworthy  sign  of  oncoming  changes  in  offering  an 
option  for  Greek,  appears  in  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1793  in  opening  Williams  College.  The  act  reads: 

That  each  person  who  applies  for  admission  be  able  to  accurately  read  and  parse 
and  construe  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  and  tutor  Virgil’s  .^^neid,  Tully’s 
Orations,  and  the  Evangelists  in  Greek.  Or  if  he  prefers,  to  read  and  pronounce 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  Hudson’s  French  Scholar’s  Guide,  Telemachus, 
or  some  other  approved  French  author.  (History  of  Williams  College,  by  Calvin 
Durfee,  Boston,  1860,  p.  66.) 

The  laws  adopted  by  the  trustees  required  the  following  courses 
of  study  “so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient:” 

The  first  year. — Enghsh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages. 

The  second  year. — The  several  languages  in  part,  arithmetic, 
geography,  algebra,  geometry,  mensurations,  conic  sections,  rhetoric, 
and  logic. 

The  third  year. — Trigonometry,  navigation  survey,  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

The  fourth  year.— Metaphysics,  ethics,  history,  natural  law,  civil 
polity,  and  theology.  (Durfee,  pp.  354,  355.) 

Almost  as  much  Greek  and  Latin  is  now  (1860)  required  for  admission  as  was  formerly 
required  for  graduation.  Geography,  English  grammar,  and  arithmetic  formed  a  part 
of  the  early  college  course.  Geography  was  dropped  in  1831,  arithmetic  in  1837, 
and  English  grammar  in  1839.  (Durfee,  p.  355.) 

The  natural  sciences  received  but  httle  attention  at  Williams 
College  previous  to  1816.  Prior  to  1812  the  college  had  but  little 
philosophical  and  no  chemical  apparatus.  Prof.  Sdliman  earlier  at 
Yale  had  developed  laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry.  Prof. 
Chester  Dewey,  of  Wllhams,  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  take  a 
short  course  under  Prof.  Sdliman.  (Durfee,  pp.  357-358.)  In  1816-17 

1  Hist,  of  Higher  Educ.  in  Mass.,  by  George  Gary  Bush,  Ph.  D.,  Bu.  of  Educ.  Cir.  Inf.  No.  6,1891;  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Amer.  Educ.  Hist.,  H.  B.  Adams,  13,  Gov.  Pr.  Office,  1891,  p.  151. 
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Prof.  Dewey  began  to  teach  hot  any  ^  mineralogy,  and  geology  in 
connection  with  chemistry.  (Ibid.,  p.  372.)  In  1817  lectures  on 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  botany  were  given  by  Amos  Eaton  to  such 
members  of  the  college  as  chose  to  attend.  (Ibid.,  pp.  358-360.) 
Prof.  Eaton  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  study  nature  in  the 
field  with  his  classes.  He  prepared  the  way  for  geological  surveys. 
His  zeal  for  popular  knowledge  as  an  ^itinerating  lecturer,”  organiz¬ 
ing  classes  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  gives  us  an  anticipation  of  university  extension.  Following 
Dewey  and  Eaton,  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  among  the  first  in  .the 
United  States,  inaugurated  as  early  as  1835  scientific  expeditions 
(p.  376). 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  the  standard  college  m 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  accentuated  by  President 
Mark  Hopkms’s  individuahty,  is  nowhere  better  stated  than  in  his 
alumni  address  in  1843.  He  says: 

An  indigenous  idea  here,  as  it  must  have  been  elsewhere,  which  we  have  of  late 
attempted  to  realize  is  that  of  making  the  college  studies  have  the  impression  and 
effect  of  a  system  on  the  mind  of  the  student.  Leaving  the  power  of  expression, 
whether  by  writing  or  speaking,  out  of  the  question,  we  divide  our  course  into  the 
languages  and  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  to  God,  pursuing  mathematics  and  languages  in 
the  usual  way,  also  physical  sciences,  that  it  be  first  physical  man  and  endeavor  to 
give  an  idea  of  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body.  We  then  take  the  intellectual 
man  and  investigate  first  and  classify  his  several  faculties ;  then  the  grounds  of  belief 
and  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
inductive  and  deductive  logic,  then  the  moral  nature,  together  with  individual  and 
political  morality,  comprising  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  history  and  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  American  citizens;  then  the  emotional  nature  as  it  is  and  the  principles 
of  fine  arts,  then  natural  theology  and  the  analogy  of  the  natural  and  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  God.  (Alumni  address  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Aug.  16,  1843, 
president  of  the  college  (Williams),  pp.  31-32.) 

The  progress  of  standards  in  the  colleges  in  this  period  is  referred 
to  by  Wilham  Cullen  Bryant  hi  a  letter  of  his  in  1859,  in  which  he  says : 

The  standard  of  scholarship  in  Williams  College  at  that  time  [1810,  when  he  entered] 
was  so  far  below  what  it  now  is  that  I  think  many  graduates  of  those  days  would  be 
no  more  than  prepared  for  admission  as  freshmen  now. 

The  diversity  of  standards  in  the  colleges  at  this  time,  according 
to  popular  estimation,  is  shown  by  his  letter.  He  speaks  of  students 
being  dropped  from  Williams  and  as  admitted  to  Union.  He  was 
one  of  those  not  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  scholarship  attained  at 
Wilhams,  and  he  himself  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  obtained 
an  honorable  dismissal  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Yale.  (Durfee, 

p.  108.) 

Signs  were  not  lackmg  of  the  on-coming  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  of  the  battle  concerning  the  elective  system  in  place  of  the 
required  system  that  had  prevailed.  The  prominent  causes  were 
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the  increase  of  students  who  were  not  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
the  prevalence  of  the  post-Re  volutionary  American  spirit,  and  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  applied  sciences.  At  Harvard  in 
1824  all  studies  were  required,  except  that  instructors  might  “choose 
as  a  substitute  for  38  lessons  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  between  chemistry 
and  fluxions.  French  and  Spanish  being  extra,  attendance  upon 
them  was  voluntary.’’  By  the  revised  statutes  in  1826 — 

a  student  could  attend  any  modern  language  for  the  first  third  of  the  freshman  year  in 
place  of  certain  specified  courses  in  Greek,  Latin,  topography,  Hebrew,  and  natural 
science,  and  a  senior  might  also  substitute  natural  philosophy  for  a  part  of  intellectual 
philosophy. 

In  practice  the  one  development  m  which  an  elective  system  was 
fairly  tried  was  in  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  and  literature, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  George  Ticknor.  (Thayer,  p.  34.) 

The  following  scheme,  adopted  in  the  year  1841,  shows  the  extent 
of  the  elective  system  (p.  35) : 

First  year. 

Prescribed:  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  history. 

Elective:  None. 

Sophomore  year. 

Prescribed:  English,  grammar  and  composition,  rhetoric  and  declamation,  one 
modern  language,  history. 

Elective:  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  natural  history,  history,  chemistry,  geology, 
geography,  use  of  globes,  and  any  modern  language,  so  far  as  taught 
in  the  university. 

Junior  year. 

Prescribed:  English  composition,  one  modern  language,  logic,  declamation,  physics, 
psychology,  ethics,  forensics,  history. 

Elective:  Same  as  sophomore  year  and  a  more  extended  course  in  psychology  and 
ethics. 

Senior  year. 

Prescribed:  Rhetoric,  English  composition,  political  economy,  constitutional  law, 
forensics,  theology,  history,  declamation. 

Elective:  Political  ethics,  more  extended  course  in  physics  and  any  of  the  elective 
studies  above  enumerated. 

At  Yalo  under  the  elder  President  Dwight  the  new  learning,  that 
is,  the  recognition  of  English  literature  as  a  classic  side  by  side  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  was  a  departure  that  caused  much 
comment.  The  standard  required  curriculum  with  the  shghtest 
possible  recognition  of  options  for  the  period  may  well  be  represented 
by  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  catalogue  of  Yale  for  1822.  The 
four  years’  course  is  divided  each  year  into  three  terms,  or  sessions. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Livy. 

Adams’  Rornae  Antiq. 

Mebbus’  Arithmetic,  revised. 
Murray’s  English  Grammar. 

Graeca  Majora,  historical  parts. 
Day’s  Algebra. 

Graeca  Majora,  cont. 

Morse’s  Geography,  begun. 
Murray’s  Grammar,  reviewed. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Morse’s  Geography,  cont. 
Playfair’s  Euclid,  begun. 

Horace,  begun. 

Euclid,  finished. 

Horace,  finished. 

Day’s  Mathematics,  Pts.  II  and 
III. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  begun. 

Homer’s  Iliad. 

Day’s  Mathematics,  Pt.  IV. 

Conic  sections  and  spherical 
geometry. 

Jamison’s  Rhetoric. 

Cicero  de  Officiis,  De  Senectute, 
and  De  Amicitia. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Spherical  trigonometry. 

Graeca  Majora,  cont. 

Enfield’s  Philosophy,  begun. 
Cicero  Oratore,  begun. 

Graeca  Majora,  Vol.  I,  finished. 
Enfield’s  Philosophy,  cont. 

Cicero  Oratore,  cont. 

Tacitus,  omit  Annals. 

Enfield’s  Astronomy. 

Tyler’s  History. 

Fluxions,  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  at 
option. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Blair’s  Rhetoric. 

Hedge’s  Logic. 

Locke’s  Essays. 

Paley’s  Natural  Theology. 

Stuart’s  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy. 

Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Yale  has  been  the  steady  protagonist  for  a  prescribed  curriculum, 
as  Harvard  has  been  the  leader  in  experiments  with  the  elective 
system.  The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  the  first  notable  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  elective  system  began  in  1824  and  closed  with  the  first 
half  of ‘the  century,  and  is  well  summarized  by  Bush  (p.  167). 

To  Prof.  George  Ticknor  who  occupied  the  new  chair  of  modem  languages  from  1816 
to  1835,  and  to  Judge  Story,  the  honor  is  principally  due  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
elective  system.  In  the  years  1825-26  and  1826-27  a  new  arrangement  of  studies  was 
effected  by  which  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  course,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  third  of  the  freshman  year,  was  given  to  elective  studies.  These  hours 
could  be  devoted  in  the  freshman  year  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  languages;  in  the 
sophomore  year  to  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages;  in  the  junior 
year  to  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  Hebrew;  in  the  senior  year 
to  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

In  1830,  in  order  to  secure  “a  more  thorough  education  in  Greek  and  Latin,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  rhetoric,”  the  study  of  modern  languages  was  postponed  till  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

By  a  regulation  adopted  in  1838,  mathematics  ceased  to  be  a  required  study  after 
the  freshman  year,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  believed  to  have  been  so 
greatly  elevated  in  this  department  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  electives 
that  in  1843  the  experiment  was  extended  to  Greek  and  Latin.  During  the  four  years 
from  1843-44  to  1847  the  sophomores  had  5  hours  of  required  work  in  rhetoric,  history, 
and  philosophy;  the  juniors  6  hours  required  in  philosophy,  physics,  and  logic; 
the  seniors  8  hours  of  required  work  in  ethics,  physics,  rhetoric,  political  economy, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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All  the  remaining  hours  of  required  work  were  given  to  elective  studies.  [Therefore 
by  1850  the  elective  system  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development,  with  reaction.] 
In  President  Everett’s  report  for  the  year  1847-48  we  find  that  “during  the  year  all  the 
studies  of  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including  mathematics  and  French,  were 
required  studies.  This  change  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  of  the  opposite  views 
prevailing  in  the  faculty  on  the  general  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing 
required  and  elective  studies  in  a  system  of  collegiate  education. 

In  1849-50  the  ancient  order  of  things  had  been  so  far  restored  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  elective  of  3  hours  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  all  the  studies  were 
required.  President  Sparks,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  uses  the  following  language: 
“This  system  (elective)  was  attractive  in  theory,  but  in  framing  it  the  consideration 
was  not  sufficiently  weighed  that  what  was  gained  in  one  study  was  necessarily  lost 
in  another.  The  system  was  subjected,  however,  to  a  fair  and  patient  trial.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  never  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  of  its  framers,  and  it  soon  began  to  fall  into 
partial  disfavor.” 

Again,  in  his  report  for  1851-52,  he  remarks:  “The  voluntary  system,  as  it  is  called, 
is  still  retained  to  a  certain  extent,  rather  from  necessity  than  preference.” 

At  the  moment  of  the  downfall  of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  section  upon  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Brown  University  took  it  up  in  a  radical  form. 

Reference  to  the  appropriate  later  chapters  of  this  bulletin  will 
show  that  this  was  the  period  of  the  organization  and  segregation 
of  the  professional  and  technical  schools  and  the  setting  up  more 
distinctly  of  their  standards. 

STANDARDS  IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

This  is  a  markedly  transitional  period,  making  stationary  the 
advances  of  the  first  half  century,  but  preparatory  to  the  practically 
revolutionary  period  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  were  essentially  stationary,  as  a  comparison  of 
the  terms  of  admission  to  Williams  College  in  1850  and  1875  will 
show.  In  1850  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  were 
exammed  in  geography,  vulgar  arithmetic,  and  algebra  through 
simple  equations;  in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  grammar  (including 
prosody,  the  Latin  grammar  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  and  the  Greek 
grammars  of  Sophocles  or  Crosby  were  used) ;  in  Cicero’s  selected 
orations,  the  whole  of  Virgil,  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  or  Sallust; 
Jacob’s,  Colton’s  or  Felton’s  Greek  Reader,  and  in  the  Greek 
Testament. 

In  1875-76  the  requirements  were  the  same  with  the  exception  of 
the  addition  of  the  outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  two  books 
of  geometry,  Arnold’s  prose  composition  as  far  as  the  passive  voice. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  requirements  were  made  more  specific,  evidently 
in  the  interest  of  more  intensive  work.  Seven  instead  of  all  of 
Cicero’s  selected  orations,  the  Georgies,  and  six  books  of  the  ^neid 
instead  of  the  whole  of  Virgil;  four  books  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
in  place  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  or  Sallust.  The  Greek  require- 
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ment  is  increased  as  specifying  four  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis, 
and  one  book  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  with  an  option  in  place  of  the  four 
books  of  Anabasis  of  120  pages  of  Goodwin’s  Greek  Header.  The 
Greek  Testament  is  omitted.  The  ^‘continental”  method  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  has  been  introduced. 

As  from  the  beginning,  testimonials  of  good  moral  character  for 
admission  are  required,  and  matriculation  still  means  something,  the 
catalogue  reading : 

A  probation  of  six  months  before  the  students  are  matriculated  is  required,  during 
which  time  they  are  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  college. 

A  somewhat  new  refrain  still  sung  to  this  very  day  m  all  the 
colleges  is  found  in  the  sentiments — 

many  who  applied  for  admission  are  imperfectly  prepared  in  the  English  studies, 
particularly  in  arithmetic  and  geography.  As  these  studies  are  not  pursued  in  college, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  preparation  of  them  should  be  full  and  thorough.  (Catalogue 
of  1850.) 

From  1847  to  1867  the  elective  system  was  in  abeyance  in  Harvard, 
and  in  1856  the  institution  made  the  three-hour  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  formerly  elective,  required  studies  in  the  junior  year. 
But  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  philology,  philosophy,  history, 
and  above  all  in  physical  and  natural  sciences,  compelled  the  college 
to  make  a  second  trial  of  the  elective  system.  Such  changes  were 
made  in  1867,  equaling  the  elective  system  as  it  existed  in  1843  to 
1847.  (Bush,  p.  168.)  The  standard  college  curriculum  of  this 
whole  period  was  in  the  main  required,  and  is  well  represented  by 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Williams  College  catalogue  for 
1850-51. 

Course  of  Instruction. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS.i 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Combe  on  Health  and  mental 

Livy. 

Livy,  continued.  Cicero  de  Sen- 

education. 

Homer’s  Iliad. 

ectute. 

Odes  of  Horace. 

Euclid,  4  books. 

Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 

Xenophon’s  Memorabilia  (Rob¬ 
bins’  edition). 

Algebra,  concluded. 

Latin  comi)osition,  continued. 

Algebra. 

Arnold’s  Latin  prose  composition. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS.2 


Horace,  satires  and  epistles. 

Euclid  reviewed. 

Spherical  trigonometry. 

Euclid  finished. 

Hedge’s  Logic. 

Coffin’s  Conic  sections  and  analyti- 

Logarithms  and  trigonometry. 

Mensuration,  navigation,  and 

cal  geometry. 

Cicero  de  Officiis. 

surveying. 

History. 

Rhetoric. 

Woolsey’s  Greek  tragedies. 

Plato’s  Georgies. 

Latin  composition,  continued. 

1  Declamations  and  translations  are  required  daily  throughout  the  year.  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities 
are  studied  in  connection  with  the  languages  throughout  the  course,  and  the  following  books  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  reference:  Adams’  Roman  Antiquities,  Butler’s  Atlas  Classica,  Anthon’s  Classical  Dictionary, 
Eschenburg’s  Manual,  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

*  Translations,  declamations,  and  compositions  daily  throughout  the  year. 
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Course  of  Instruction — Continued. 


JUNIOR  CLASS.i 

First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Wayland’s  Political  economy. 
Demosthenes’  select  orations, 
Champlin’s  edition. 

Olmstead’s  Natural  philosophy. 
Hopkins’  Evidences  of  revealed 
religion. 

Quintillian  begun. 

Quintillian,  continued. 

Tacitus. 

Olmstead,  continued. 

Botany. 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 

Fluxions,  French  or  German,  at 
the  option  of  the  student. 
Compositions  on  philosophical  sub¬ 
jects. 

SENIOR  CLASS.2 


CampbelPs  Philosophy  of  rheto¬ 
ric. 

Anatomy  and  zoology. 

Stewart’s  Elements  of  intellectual 
philosophy. 


Wayland’s  Elements  of  moral 
science. 

Story  on  the  constitution. 

Paley’s  Political  philosophy. 
Karnes’  Elements  of  criticism. 


Karnes,  continued. 

Butler’s  Analogy. 

Paley’s  Natural  philosophy. 


1  Disputations  and  themes  alternately,  by  divisions,  weekly,  during  the  first  and  second  terms.  Dec¬ 
lamations  daily  throughout  the  year. 

2  Vincent  on  the  catechism  every  Saturday  forenoon.  A  critical  exercise  in  composition  every  Friday 
forenoon.  Disputations  or  compositions  weekly  by  divisions.  Declamations  of  their  own  compositions 
weekly  in  the  chapel  during  the  first  and  second  terms. 


This  quarter  century  is  the  one  of  transition  from  textbook  methods 
of  instruction  to  what  is  in  the  next  period  known  as  the  laboratory 
method.  The  Williams  catalogue  of  1875  has  a  section  picturing  this 
transition.  It  is  entitled  ‘^Instruction.” 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction,  and  for  the  time  devoted 
to  each  branch,  we  refer  to  the  Order  of  studies  subjoined. 

IMiile  instruction  is  chiefly  given  in  connection  with  textbooks  which  afford  the 
easiest  and  most  certain  means  of  acquisition  to  immature  minds,  the  textbooks  are 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  student  is  made  to  feel,  in  a  more  immediate  way, 
the  influence  of  the  instructor.  The  examinations  on  all  points  presented  by  lec¬ 
tures  are  as  full  and  critical  as  upon  those  learned  from  textbooks. 

Each  department  is  provided  fully  with  those  accessories  which  aid  in  making 
knowledge  complete,  vivid,  and  practical.  Historical  and  classical  subjects  are 
illustrated  by  maps,  models,  and  photographs.  Mathematics  is  applied  by  the  use 
of  instruments  in  the  field.  Anatomy  and  physiology  are  taught  by  means  of  the 
manikin,  skeleton,  and  anatomical  preparations.  Even  the  abstract  subjects  of 
mental  and  moral  science  have  been  found  capable  of  receiving  additional  clearness 
and  enforcement  by  use  of  the  blackboard. 

In  the  languages  opportunity  was  afforded  to  those  who  wished  to 
pursue  their  studies  beyond  a  regular  course.  In  rhetoric  and  elocu¬ 
tion  written  and  vocal  exercises  supplemented  the  textbooks  and 
lectures,  and  private  criticism  was  given.  In  physics  it  was  believed 
that  with  its  apparatus  and  other  equipment  the  department  was  in 
a  favorable  condition  to  satisfy  all  the  growing  demands  of  this 
important  science.  In  chemistry,  instruction  was  conducted  with  full 
experiments,  and  in  astronomy  the  study  of  the  textbook  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  lectures,  by  practical  illustrations  in  the  observation,  and 
by  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments.  Ifi  natural  history  and 
geology  much  was  made  of  the  cabinet,  herbarium,  and  collections. 
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During  this  time  the  examination  system  was  made  more  thorough. 
The  predominance  of  oral  examinations  had  given  way  to  that  of 
written  examinations,  and  the  biennials  and  quadrennials  to  annuals. 
The  Williams  catalogue  for  1875-76  reads: 

Examinations  of  all  classes  are  held  before  the  close  of  each  term  on  the  studies  of 
that  term,  and  before  the  close  of  the  third  term  of  each  year  there  is  an  examination 
in  writing  upon  all  the  studies  of  that  year. 

Brown  University  carried  forward  the  radical  movement  from 
which  Harvard  fell  back,  and  led  the  preparatory  movement  for  the 
changes  wdth  reference  to  electives,  and  realized  a  cui’riculum  of 
three  or  four  years  and  multiplication  of  degrees.^ 

The  regular  degrees  conferred  in  the  university  shall  be  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor 
of  philosophy,  and  master  of  arts. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  wish  the  different 
professions  and  yet  from  circumstances  are  unable  to  pursue  a  complete  course  of 
liberal  education.  In  order  to  render  it  open  to  such  students,  the  number  of  studies 
is  limited,  and  a  large  liberty  of  choice  granted  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  select 
such  studies  as  will  better  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  particular  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  candidate  may  have -been  proficient  in: 

1.  Two  ancient  languages  for  two  years,  mathematics,  English  literature,  and  two 
other  courses  of  one  year. 

2.  One  ancient  language  for  two  years,  two  modern  languages,  mathematics  for  two 
years,  English  literature,  and  two  other  courses  of  one  year. 

3.  One  ancient  language  for  two  years,  mathematics  for  one  year,  one  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  English  literature,  and  four  other  courses  of  one  year. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  in  philosophy  is  designed  for  students  intended  for  pursuits 
of  active  life.  The  corporation  wishes  to  make  the  requirement  for  getting  it  such  as 
will  confer  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  without  the  necessity  of  studying 
ancient  languages.  For  this  degree  the  candidate  must  be  proficient  in  two  modern 
languages,  the  mathematics  of  two  years,  English  literature,  and  three  other  courses 
of  one  year  each.  Natural  philosophy  may  in  this  degree  be  substituted  for  the 
mathematics  of  the  second  year. 

A  student  who  attends  two  years  for  each  course  of  science  applied  to  the  arts,  or 
chemistry  applied  to  arts,  or  agriculture,  and  in  either  of  them  obtains  a  testimonial 
of  proficiency  may  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  by  obtain¬ 
ing  testimonials  of  proficiency  in  one  modern  language,  the  course  of  English  literature, 
and  three  other  courses  of  one  year  each. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  a  full  course  of 
liberal  education.  To  become  a  candidate  for  this  degree  one  must  obtain  certifi¬ 
cates  of  proficiency  in  the  courses  of  ancient  languages  for  two  years,  modem  languages 
for  one  year,  mathematics  for  two  years,  natural  philosophy,  English  language  and 
rhetoric,  chemistry  and  physiology,  history  and  political  economy,  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy. 

He  must  be  also  examined  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
three  other  studies  of  one  course,  to  be  selected  by  the  faculty;  and  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  a  degree  unless  his  answers  attain  to  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  faculty. 


1  Laws  of  Brown  University,  enacted  Aug.  1,  1850,  p.  17;  summarized  from  text,  with  omissions. 
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The  candidate  for  this  degree  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  a  third  year  in  an  ancient 
language  for  a  second  in  mathematics,  or  a  third  year  in  mathematics  for  a  second  in 
an  ancient  language,  or  to  substitute  one  modern  language  for  a  year  in  an  ancient 
language,  or  for  a  year  in  mathematics. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  corporation  to  require  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  philosophy  an  amount  of  study  which  may  be  accomplished  in  three  years, 
but  which  may,  if  he  pleases,  occupy  four  years  and  to  require  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  an  amount  of  study  which  may  be  done  in  four  years,  but  which,  if  generously 
pursued,  may  occupy  him  to  advantage  much  longer.  ■ 

At  the  close  of  this  period  conservative  colleges  like  Princeton  and 
Yale  had  yielded  somewhat  to  the  elective  system  in  the  upper 
classes,  but  with  solemn  safeguards,  as  the  catalogue  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1874-75  (p.  23),  will  show: 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  students  have  an  opportunity  of  selecting 
to  a  certain  extent  the  studies  which  they  will  pursue.  These  electives,  chosen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  and  for  the  entire  year,  will,  when  chosen,  be 
equally  obligatory  with  the  required  studies. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  first  term,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  the  members  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  meet  in  the  chapel  to  declare  in  writing  their  choice  of  elective 
studies  and  to  be  enrolled  in  the  several  departments. 

Qualitative  standards  were  cherished,  although  that  'equahty  of 
departments  had  been  attained  (ibid.,  p.  24)  which  had  been  earlier 
denied  to  the  newer  studies  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  or  primary 
departments  like  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Princeton  catalogue  men¬ 
tions  the  examinations  in  the  several  departments  as — 

counted  of  equal  value  on  the  scale  of  grades.  In  computing  the  final  grade  of  a 
student  his  average  grades  of  former  years  are  combined  with  those  of  his  final 
examinations. 

Students  whose  final  grade  is  above  half  of  the  maximum  are  ordi¬ 
narily  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  degrees. 

Students  who  stand  high  in  the  class,  in  addition  to  their  degrees,  may  also  receive 
by  vote  of  the  faculty  Commencement  orations  indicative  ot  general  or  special  excel¬ 
lence.  *  *  *  Philosophical,  classical,  physical,  metaphysical,  ethical,  historical, 
literary,  belles-lettres,  French  and  German  orations  are  awarded  to  students  eminent 
respectively  in  the  corresponding  departments.  In  awarding  all  literary  honors  and 
distinctions,  regard  is  had  by  the  faculty  to  moral  conduct  of  the  candidates. 

The  master’s  degree,  however,  was  practically  universally  conferred 
in  course,  as  at  Princeton  (ibid.,  24),  on  ‘‘every  B.  A.  of  three  years 
standing  who  in  the  interval  had  sustained  a  good  moral  character 
and  pursued  professional  or  other  studies,”  and  who  had  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  degree. 

STANDARDS  IN  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

This  is  a  period  of  such  rapid  evolution  as  to  be  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary.  It  is  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  genuine  universities 
and  of  the  confusion  of  collegiate  standards  by  university  notions. 
The  standards  of  admission  and  scholarship  become  very  stiff  and 
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tend  to  be  mechanical.  The  elective  system  prevails  in  many  places 
in  extreme  forms.  In  a  broad  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  college 
graduate  of  the  middle  of  the  century  would  not  rank  more  than  one 
entering  the  junior  year  in  1900.  In  other  words,  standards  of 
admission  and  graduation  have  been  advanced  by  two  years.  The 
great  protagonist  of  the  elective  system  was  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  the  system  marking  great  advances  with  reference  to  admission 
and  graduation  requirements  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  new 
admission  requirements  in  English,  adopted  by  Harvard  in  1874, 
prescribing  certain  texts  with  reference  to  studies  in  composition 
and  literature,  were  adopted  by  all  the  New  England  colleges,  and  by 
1900,  through  the  influence  of  various  associations,  by  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country. 

The  histoiy  of  the  entrance  requirements  during  the  40  years  i)re- 
ceding  1877  is  discussed  in  President  Eliot’s  report  for  the  latter 
year.  At  Harvard  in  1880,  to  obtain  admission  to  the  college,  the 
candidate  had  prescribed  for  him  ‘‘a  minimum  requisition  in  every 
study  and  a  maximum  requisition  in  two  selected  by  him  from  four 
principal  studies.”  In  all,  he  was  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  11  studies. 

Examinations  in  French  and  German  were  adopted  at  Harvard 
in  1875,  and  in  1877  they  were  put  among  the  advanced  subjects  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  (Bush,  p.  152.) 

President  Eliot’s  inauguraH  has  become  a  classic  with  reference  to 
the  methods  of  teaching,  educational  value  of  studies,  terms  of 
admission,  the  elective  system,  and  standards  of  secondary  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  best  result  of  the  discussion  which  has  raged  so  long  about  the  relative  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  main  branches  of  learning  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  room  for 
all  in  a  sound  scheme,  provided  that  right  methods  of  teaching  be  employed.  It  is 
not  because  of  the  limitation  of  their  faculties  that  boys  of  18  come  to  college  haA'ing 
mastered  nothing  but  a  few  score  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  bare  elements  of 
mathematics.  Not  nature,  but  an  unintelligent  system  of  instruction  from  the 
primary  schools  through  the  college,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  college 
graduates  have  so  inadequate  a  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  scientific  observation, 
reasoning,  and  proof.  It  is  possible  for  the  young  to  get  actual  experience  of  all  the 
principal  methods  of  thought.  There  is  a  method  of  thought  in  language,  and  a 
method  in  mathematics,  and  another  of  natural  and  physical  science,  and  another 
of  faith.  The  actual  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  Avhat  but  how  to  teach  *  *  *. 
(P.  31.) 

Whatever  elementary  instruction  the  school  fails  to  give,  the  college  must  supply. 
The  improvement  of  the  schools  has  of  late  permitted  the  college  to  advance  the  grade 
of  its  teaching  and  adapt  the  method  of  its  later  years  to  men  instead  of  boys.  This 
improvement  of  the  college  reacts  upon  the  schools  to  their  advantage,  and  this  action 
and  reaction  will  be  continuous  *  *  *.  (P.  32.) 

Such  inducements  as  the  college  can  offer  for  emiching  and  enlarging  the  course 
of  study  pursued  in  preparatory  schools  the  faculty  has  decided  to  give.  The  require- 


1  Address  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot,  1869. 
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inents  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  are  to  be  set  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  forms 
and  general  principles;  the  lists  of  classical  authors  accepted  as  equivalents  for  the 
regular  standards  are  to  be  enlarged;  an  acquaintance  with  physical  geography 
is  to  be  required;  study  of  elementary  mechanics  is  to  be  recommended,  and  prizes 
to  be  offered  for  reading  aloud  and  for  the  critical  analysis  of  passages  from  English 
authors.  At  the  same  time  the  university  will  take  to  heart  the  counsel  which  it 
gives  to  others.  (P.  33.) 

The  increasing  weight,  range,  and  thoroughness  of  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  college  may  strike  some  observers  with  dismay.  The  increase  of  real  requisi¬ 
tions  is  hardly  perceptible  from  year  to  year,  but  on  looking  back  10  or  20  years  the 
changes  are  marked,  and  all  in  one  direction  *  *  *.  (p.  30.) 

When  the  gradual  improvement  of  American  schools  has  lifted  them  to  a  level  with 
the  German  gymnasia,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  American  college  bearing  nearer 
resemblance  to  the  German  faculties  of  philosophy  than  now.  The  actual  admission 
examinations  may  best  be  compared  with  the  first  examination  of  the  University  of 
France.  This  examination,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  the  French  boy’s  school  life, 
is  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  science.  The  degree  is  given  to  young  men 
who  come  fresh  from  school,  and  have  never  been  under  university  teachers;  a  large 
part  of  them  never  enter  the  university.  Our  young  men  who  come  to  our  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  college  are  older  than  the  average  of  French  bachelors  of  arts. 
The  examination  tests  not  only  gauge  the  capacity  of  the  candidates,  but  also  the 
quality  of  their  school  instruction;  it  is  a  great  event  in  their  lives,  though  not  as  in 
France  marked  by  any  degree.  (P.  36.) 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  college  professors  and  tutors  who  never  had  any 
relations  with  those  examined.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  later  college  examinations 
could  be  as  impartially  conducted  by  competent  examiners  brought  from  without 
the  college  and  paid  for  the  service.  If  the  examinations  for  the  sciences,  theologj^ 
medicine,  and  dental  degrees  were  conducted  by  independent  boards  of  examiners, 
appointed  by  professional  bodies  of  dignity  and  influence,  the  significance  of  the  degrees 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
if  it  were  not  that  this  degree  is  at  present  earned  by  attendance  alone  and  not  by 
attendance  and  examination  *  *  *.  (p.  37.) 

Only  a  few  years  ago  all  students  who  graduated  at  this  college  passed  through  one 
uniform  curriculum.  Every  man  took  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  proportions, 
without  regard  to  his  natural  bent  or  preference.  The  student  had  no  choice  either 
of  subject  or  teacher.  This  is  still  the  prevailing  system  in  American  colleges,  and 
has  vigorous  defenders.  It  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  So  had  the  school  methods 
of  our  grandfathers — one  primer,  one  catechism,  one  rod  for  all  children.  On  the 
whole,  a  single  course  of  studies,  well  selected  for  the  average  needs,  seems  to  most 
Americans  a  very  proper  and  natural  thing  even  for  grown  men.  (P.  39.) 

These  principles  are  the  justification  of  the  system  of  elective  studies  which  has 
been  gradually  developed  in  this  college  in  the  last  20  years.  At  present  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  fixed  course  prescribed  for  all.  In  the 
other  3  years  more  than  half  the  time  is  filled  with  subjects  chosen  by  each  student 
from  lists  which  comprise  6  studies  in  the  sophomore  year,  9  in  the  junior  year,  and  11 
in  the  senior  year.  The  range  of  electives  is  large,  though  there  are  some  striking 
deficiencies.  The  liberty  of  choice  of  subjects  is  wide,  but  yet  has  very  rigid  limits. 
There  is  a  certain  framework  which  must  be  filled,  and  about  one-half  the  material  of 
the  filling  is  prescribed.  The  choice  offered  to  students  does  not  lie  between  liberal 
studies  and  professional  or  utilitarian  studies.  All  the  studies  which  are  open  to  him 
are  liberal  and  disciplinary,  not  narrow  or  special.  Under  this  system  the  college 
does  not  demand,  it  is  true,  only  an  invariable  set  of  studies  of  every  candidate  for 
his  first  degree  in  arts,  but  its  requisitions  for  this  degi’ee  are  nevertheless  high  and 
inflexible,  being  nothing  less  than  four  years  devoted  to  liberal  culture.  (Pp.  40,  41.) 
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Despite  the  vigorous  leadership  of  President  Eliot,  it  took  17  years 
to  accomphsh  the  uncertain  adoption  of  the  elective  system.  Its  privi¬ 
leges  were  handed  down  from  class  to  class  till  at  last  they  reached  the 
freshmen.  (Thayer,  p.  24. )  At  length  even  they  were  extended,  with 
limitations,  to  the  high  schools.  In  May,  1886,  the  struggle  which  was 
stdl  going  on  in  the  college  between  the  Harvard  of  conservative 
progress  and  the  Harvard  of  radical  reaction”  culminated  in  victory 
for  the  latter.  The  nature  of  the  struggle  and  the  alarm  which  it  cre¬ 
ated  among  the  constituents  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  paper  signed  by 
the  presidents  of  Yale,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  VfiUiams,  Amherst,  Trin¬ 
ity,  Wesleyan,  and  Boston  Universities,  and  presented  to  the  over¬ 
seers  of  Harvard  University.  It  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend 

The  Overseers  of  Harvard  College: 

Wliereas  it  appears  from  the  public  prints  that  your  honorable  body  is  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  consider  a  proposition  so  to  modify  the  conditions  of  admission  to  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and  of  promotion  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  that  this  degi’ee  will 
no  longer  be  evidence  that  its  bearer  has  been  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed  change  seriously  concerns  the  bearers  of  this 
degree  everywhere ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  significance  of  the  degree  in  your  institution  would  injuriously  affect  every 
classical  college  in  America,  and  the  work  which  they  are  now  able  to  do  for  the  cause 
of  a  truly  liberal  education : 

We  therefore,  representatives  of  the  New  England  College  Association — in  which 
from  the  beginning  Harvard  College  has  been  an  honored  participant,  and  with  which 
the  Harvard  College  faculty  has  lately  cooperated  in  the  securing  of  more  uniform 
requirements  for  admission  to  all  our  colleges — do  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully 
request  your  honorable  body  not  to  approve  of  the  proposed  changes  until  after  pro¬ 
curing  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  from  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
United  States. 

As  true  friends  of  the  venerable  and  flourishing  institution  of  which  you  have  the 
oversight,  and  as  in  some  measure  jointly  responsible  with  yourselves  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards  and  work  and  reputation  of  our  country,  we  venture  to  present  this 
respectful  request  and  to  hope  that  it  will  be  received  as  evidence  that  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  a  common  aim  we  are, 

Most  sincerely,  yours. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy  which  broke  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  were  in  ascendancy,  and  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  overseers  with  reference  to  this  appeal.  How  the 
matter  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  colleges 
outside  of  New  England  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Prof.  A.  F.  West, 
Princeton  College,  to  the  Independent,  New  York,  May  6  and  13, 
1886.  He  says,  among  many  other  thmgs,  of  the  changed  significance 
of  the  A.  B.  degree  at  Harvard: 

It  does  not  mean,  nor  does  it  include  as  part  of  its  meaning,  what  it  has  always  meant 
heretofore,  and  that  is  the  completion  of  a  common  course  of  disciplinary  studies.  It 
does  not  then  mean  what  the  old  college  degree  did;  and  to  transfer  it,  with  whatever 
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prestige  the  old  degree  gave,  to  label  all  sorts  of  attainment,  is  academic  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  If  the  comprehensive  significance  of  the  degree  at  Harvard  needs  the 
prestige  of  the  old  title  to  give  it  presumptive  acceptance,  then  the  reason  for  its  trans¬ 
ference  is  intelligible;  but  it  is  unique  in  educational  history.  If  it  does  not  need 
this,  it  is  unfair  to  obscure  a  hitherto  well-understood  degree  by  destroying  its  old 
meaning.  Let  everything  be  labeled  for  what  it  is;  and  where  it  has  meant  one  di- 
tinct  thing  for  ages,  let  a  new  degree  label  the  new  education  so  that  it  may  come  out 
from  under  cover  of  the  old  title  for  inspection. 

Per  contra,  President  Eliot,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Harvard 
College  for  1888-89,  declares  that — 

the  changes  in  the  requirements  announced  in  1886  were  not  intended  to  lower  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  standard  of  admission,  and  have  had  no  such  effect. 

The  protagonist  on  the  conservative  side  was  President  Xoah 
Porter,  of  Yale.  His  protesting  articles,  gathered  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  book  ^‘The  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public’’ 
in  1878,  confirmed  Yale  and  the  overwdielming  majority  of  the  smaller 
colleges  m  standing  fast  through  this  quarter  of  a  century  m  requiring 
Greek  for  admission,  and  m  admittmg  to  the  curriculum  a  minimum 
number  of  electives,  limited  to  the  upper  classes.  President  Porter 
rests  a  part  of  his  argument  upon  the  failure  of  the  public  to  patronize 
and  the  colleges  to  continue  the  parallel  and  special  courses  of  study 
substituting  the  modern  languages  for  Greek  and  Latin,  introducing 
a  larger  amount  of  what  have  been  later  known  as  the  practical  sub¬ 
jects.  He  cites  the  experiment  of  Amherst  and  Harvard  in  1826,  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1829,  Brown  in  1850,  and  the  change  of  the 
scientific  schools  from  teaching  every  student  whatever  he  cared  to 
study  to  a  regular  curriculum.  Half  unconsciously  President  Porter 
comes  near  indorsing  what  we  now  know  as  ‘‘the  group  system”  as 
over  against  that  of  free  electives.  In  combating  President  Eliot, 
he  says  (p.  21): 

The  election  is  not  between  courses  of  studies  having  an  order  and  progress  defined 
by  obvious  characteristics  and  controlled  by  some  distinct  purpose,  but  it  is  between 
one  set  of  studies  and  another  from  term  to  term,  according  to  the  capricious  or  wise 
judgment  of  the  student.  In  this  particular  Harvard  falls  behind  most  of  the  other 
universities  and  colleges  which  have  adopted  the  elective  system. 

The  apparent  complete  anarchy  in  the  curriculum  where  practically 
absolutely  free  electives  were  offered  was  in  part  prevented  in  Har¬ 
vard  by  the  tradition  of  the  institution  in  New  England  and  by  the 
requirements  of  prerequisites  for  certain  courses.  Leland  Stanford, 
with  the  same  apparent  anarchy,  relied  upon  the  strong  advisor}^ 
system  for  the  students.  The  tendency  to  the  debasement  of  scholar¬ 
ship  by  a  choice  of  “snap  courses”  was  thus  in  part  held  in  check. 
The  greatest  contribution  of  this  period  was  the  carrying  through  of 
the  experiment  with  reference  to  free  electives,  bringing  almost  a 
universal  reaction  in  the  next  period  toward  some  form  of  the  group 
system,  and  the  adoption  in  the  present  period  m  leading  institutions 
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of  the  group  system.  Michigan  University  and  the  State  universities 
generally,  with  Cornell  practically  representing  them  in  the  East, 
brought  the  group  system  into  general  favor,  the  benefits  of  election 
being  preserved  in  the  election  of  the  group  without  the  perils  of  the 
election  of  individual  courses. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  this  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  United 
States  was  the  differentiation  of  the  university  from  the  college,  which 
has  cleared  up  m  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  many 
matters  not  only  in  the  way  of  standards  of  secondary  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  pertaming  to  admission  and  graduation,  but 
.also  as  to  curricula,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  handled  in  succeeding  appropriate  chapters.  In  this  period, 
and  particularly  markmg  its  close  and  the  opening  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  appeared  associations  and  organizations  as 
standardizing  agencies.  The  conflicts  of  institutions,  like  Harvard 
and  Yale,  the  diversity  of  standards,  and  the  rich  endowments 
brought  a  rapid  consummation  in  one  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  of  a  century’s  preparation  for  somethmg  like  universal  standards. 
The  decade  promises  to  be  an  epoch  mtroducing  an  era  of  peace  and 
progress  in  education,  succeeding  the  conflicts  and  concffiations  the 
battle  cries  of  which  were  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  the  Humanist 
and  the  Scientist,  the  Classical  and  the  Practical,  the  Old  and  the  New 
education. 
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PRESENT  STANDARDS  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  diversity  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  a  demand  from  the  preparatory 
schools  for  more  of  uniformity.  With  the  incoming  of  the  elective 
system  and  of  new  subjects,  particularly  in  the  high  schools,  each 
college  setting  its  own  examinations  increased  the  variations.  The 
transfer  of  students  from  one  college  to  another  increased  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  attendance  of  students  from  wider  areas,  facilitated  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  conveniences 
for  transportation,  heightened  the  demand  for  uniformity.  The  New 
England  colleges  held  various  conferences,  beginning  in  the  early 
seventies.  A  comparison  of  college  catalogues  and  examination 
papers  was  made  at  a  conference  of  New  England  colleges  at  Trinity 
College  in  1879.^ 

In  1881-82  Prof.  A.  S.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  and  Prof.  Winchester,  of 
Wesleyan,  secured  the  adoption  by  their  universities  of  common 
requirements  in  English.  By  1885  four  or  five  colleges  had  adopted 
similar  requirements.  The  success  of  this  movement  for  uniform 
requirements  in  English  chiefly  led  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Commission.^  The  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on 
Admission  Examinations  was  established  in  1886  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  as  far  as  possible  to  make  uniformity  of  examinations 
admitting  to  college  as  far  as  requirements  were  the  sanie.^  This  com¬ 
mission  was  effective  for  some  15  years.  Its  experiences  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  forms  of  certificates  led  it  to  believe  that  the  trouble  was  not 
so  much  with  the  form  of  the  certificate  as  with  the  approval  of  the 
schools.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  New  England  Certi¬ 
ficate  Board  for  the  Approval  of  Schools.  The  colleges  agreed  they 
would  receive  no  pupils  from  schools  in  New  England  which  were  not 
approved  (p.  46).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  board  appears 
in  this  rule:  “No  school  will  be  approved  until  it  has  shown,  by  the 
record  which  its  students  already  admitted  to  college  make,  its  ability 
to  give  thorough  preparation  for  college’’  (p.  49). 

The  secondary  school  men  made  their  activities  felt  through  the 
proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  classical  and  high-school  teachers’ 

1  Carnegie  Foundation,  3d  an.  rep.,  1908,  p.  94. 

2  North  Cen.  Assoc.,  proc.,  1898,  p.  80. 

s  Proc.  18th  an.  conv.  of  Assoc,  of  Col.  and  Prep.  Schs.  of  Middle  States  and  Md.,  p.  45. 
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association  in  1884  to  the  heads  of  the  Xew  England  colleges  for  a 
conference  with  preparatory-school  teachers.  From  this  conference 
sprang  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  the  first  organization  of  the  kmd.^ 

In  1887,  15  colleges  in  Pennsylvania  formed  the  College  Association 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  next  year  this  association  was  enlarged  and 
named  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  ‘‘with  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
qualifications  for  candidates  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and  the 
methods  of  admission”  (p.  95). 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondarv  Schools 
was  organized  in  1895;  also  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  On  the  part  of  the  colleges  these 
associations  have  been  reenforced  by  associations  like  the  Ohio  Col¬ 
lege  Association,  Missouri  College  Union,  the  Association  of  Colleges 
of  South  Carolina,  and  like  associations  in  Kansas  and  Illinois. 

The  provmcial  and  local  associations  led  to  the  development  of  a 
national  movement  for  uniformit}^  m  admission  requirements,  the 
first  step  for  which  was  taken  m  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  appouited  m  1892.  “With 
uniformity  m  the  secondary  schools,  uniformity  m  college  entrance 
requirements  would  follow  as  a  natural  sequence.”^  In  1895  the 
National  Educational  Association  raised  a  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  whose  report  in  1899  suggested  not  only 
uniform-ity  in  requirements  but  also  flexibility. 

In  these  later  davs  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  formed  m 
1882,  setthig  up  scholarly  standards  m  various  sections  of  the  country 
among  women’s  institutions,  contributed  to  the  national  movement. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North)  was  early  m  the  field  as  a 
standardizing  agency.  The  General  Conference  of  1868,  stimulated 
by  the  great  centennial  movement  of  1866,  mstituted  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.^  In  1892  the  scope  of  the  board  was  enlarged  and  a  univer¬ 
sity  senate  was  authorized  to  formulate  a  standard  of  requirements 
for  graduation  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  church  schools,  and  the 
board  was  authorized  to  apply  this  standard  and  classify  as  colleges 
such  institutions  as  met  the  requirements.  The  board  provided: 

Requirements -Relating  to  the  Preparatory  (Pre-Collegiate)  Courses. 

Before  admission  to  regular  membership  in  the  college  classes,  candidates  for  any  of 
the  degrees  below  named,  or  for  any  similar  collegiate  degree,  must  have  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  one  of  the  four  following  courses,  to  wit: 

*4.  Pre-Collegiate  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (.4.  B.): 

1.  English  (or  other  vernacular  of  the  candidate).  The  equivalent  of  2  hours  a 
week  for  2  yeai’s  in  class  instruction. 

1  Third  an.  rep.  Carnegie  Foundation,  p.  95. 

-  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

3  Hep.  Bd.  Educ.  M.  E.  Cburch,  Gen.  Conf.,  1900,  pp.  3S-39. 
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2.  Latin.  The  equivalent  of  at  leai^t  4  hoius  a  week  for  3  years,  covering  at  least  4 
books  of  Caesar,  4  books  of  Vii’gil,  and  6  orations  of  Cicero,  or  full  equivalents  of  the 
foregoing. 

3.  Greek.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  for  2  years,  covering  at  least 

an  elementary  textbook,  3  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  and  3  books  of  Homer,  or 
full  equivalents  of  the  foregoing.  In  a  3  years’  precollegiate  course  the  study  of 
Greek  is  expected  to  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  second  year,  but  if  it  be  deferred 
until  the  opening  of  the  third  year  the  study  must  be  continued  an  additional  year  in 
the  college.  If  deferred  until  the  candidate  enters  college,  it  must  be  continued  2 
additional  years — that  is,  until  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  • 

4.  Modern  language.  In  case  a  modern  language  other  than  the  candidate’s  ver¬ 
nacular  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Greek,  the  minimum  requirement  shall  be  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  of  class  instruction  for  2  years. 

5.  Mathematics,  beyond  arithmetic.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  of 
class  instruction  for  2  years,  covering  algebra  through  quadratics  and  the  whole  of 
plane  geometry. 

6.  History".  The  equivalent  of  at  least  3  horns  a  week  of  class  instruction  for  1  year. 

B.  Pre- Collegiate  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  {Sc.  B.). 

1.  English  (or  other  vernacular  of  the  candidate).  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

2.  Other  languages.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  of  class  instruction 
for  2  years  in  any  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French. 

3.  Mathematics.  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

4.  History.  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

5.  Science — ^physical,  biological,  or  both.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  3  hours  a  week 
of  class  instruction  for  1  year. 

C.  Pre- Collegiate  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
{Ph.  B.): 

1.  English  (or  other  vernacular  of  the  candidate).  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

2.  Other  modern  languages.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  of  class 
instruction  for  1  year. 

3.  Ancient  language.  Latin,  the  same  as  in  course  A,  or  Greek,  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  4  hours  a  week  of  class  instruction  for  3  years. 

4.  Mathematics.  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

5.  History.  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

D.  Pre- Collegiate  Course  for  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  {Litt.  B.): 

1.  English  (or  other  vernacular  of  the  candidate).  The  equivalent  of  at  least  4 
hours  a  week  of  class  instruction  for  2  years. 

2.  Other  languages.  In  any  two  of  the  following — Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian — the  equivalent  of  at  least  4  hours  a  week  of  class  instruction  for  2 
years. 

3.  Mathematics.  The  same  as  in  course  A. 

4.  History.  The  same  as  in  course  A . 

It  is  further  required  that  each  of  these  4  precollegiate  courses  extend  through  at 
least  3  years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks,  each  week  including  not  less  than  15  hours  of 
class  instruction.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  15  required  as  a  minimum  must  be 
filled  with  work  more  advanced  than  ordinary  elementary  studies. 

The  university  senate  in  1909  determined  that  after  1912  no  insti¬ 
tution  “shall  be  officially  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  college  or 
university  which  does  not  require  four  years  of  preparatory  work  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class.”  ^ 

The  two  most  effective  nationalizing  agencies  were  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  organized  in  1900,  with  its  uniform 


1  The  Christian  Student,  Vol.  XI,  Feb.,  1910,  No.  1,  p.  18. 
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definitions  of  the  contents  of  units  and  rating  examinations,  and  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board,  formed  in  May, 
1902.  -  The  latter  board  has  practically  made  the  accrediting  system, 
developed  by  the  State  universities,  a  national  system,  only  7  leading 
institutions  now  clinging  to  the  examination  plan  of  admission.  The 
colleges  in  the  New  England  Certificate  Board  naturally  have  come 
individually  to  accept  such  high  schools  as  they  see  fit  that  are 
accredited  by  the  great  provincial  associations  and  State  universities. 

Public-spirited  private  enterprise  has  reenforced  the  national  move¬ 
ment  for  uniformity  of  standards  by  the  founding  in  1902  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board,  which  gathered  and  classified  the  data  concerning 
all  institutions  professing  and  calling  themselves  colleges,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  by  gifts  those  that  gave  promise  of  being  standard  institutions. 
In  1905  the  gift  by  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  was  launched  incidentally  brought  about  the  study 
of  standards  and  the  requirement  of  certain  standards  for  an  accepted 
institution,  which  have  established  the  definition  of  a  college. 

In  1906,  springing  out  of  the  discussions  of  the  examination,  cer¬ 
tificate,  and  accrediting  plans  of  admission  for  colleges,  particularly 
in  the  National  Education  Association  and  through  the  nationalizing 
influences  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities,  was  estab¬ 
lished  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  This  committee,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  9  of  the  great  provincial  associations  and  educational  agencies, 
makes  possible  the  coordination  of  standards  and  terms,  and  crowns 
the  national  movement. 

The  national  movement  for  standards,  largely  carried  forward  by 
voluntary  associations,  since  the  State  is  the  educational  unit,  has 
been  powerfully  promoted  by  the  statutory  enactment  of  standards 
by  the  great  State  of  New  York,  followed  by  several  other  States,  also 
by  the  influence  of  State  universities  in  other  States,  and  by  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  statutory  provisions  by  State  boards  of  education  or  educa¬ 
tional  examiners.  New  York  State  has  one  of  the  first  legal  definitions 
of  a  college,  later  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation: 

College  defined:  An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  pro¬ 
fessors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  or  university  work,  a  course  of  fom  full  years 
of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not  less 
than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar-school  studies 2 

College  entrance  diploma? — The  history  of  State  academic  credentials  covers  a  period 
of  exactly  30  years.  By  a  statute  enacted  in  1877  the  board  of  regents  was  directed 
to  establish  academic  examinations  in  the  schools  under  their  general  control  and 
thereby  to  furnish  a  suitable  standard  of  graduation  from  secondary  schools  and  of 
admission  to  college.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  the  first  academic  diploma  was 
issued  June  5,  1880,  and  the  first  classical  academic  diploma  February  20,  1883.  The 


1  Edue.  Dept.  State  of  N.  Y.,  Handbook  32,  sec.  24,  June,  1911. 

2  Ibid.,  An.  Rept.,  190S,  p.  237. 
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standard  of  these  two  credentials  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  the  present  time. 
The  former  required  no  study  of  foreign  languages  and  presupposed  only  3  years^ 
work,  while  the  latter,  which  has  often  been  called  a  “college  entrance  diploma,” 
covered  a  cun'iculum  of  4  years,  providing  for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  American  history,  but  giving  no  recognition  to  English,  science,  or  the  modern 
foreign  languages.  In  1891  the  course  of  studies  preparatory  to  college  was  cut  down 
to  3  years,  and  this  limitation  continued  until  1895,  after  which  date  all  secondary- 
school  diplomas  issued  by  authority  of  the  board  of  regents  were  based  upon  a  4-year 
progi’am  of  studies. 

Although  at  the  outset  the  classical  diploma  included  only  the  subjects  required  for 
college  entrance,  it  appears  that  in  consequence  of  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  more 
equitable  recognition  of  English,  science,  and  history,  certain  limitations  were  placed 
on  the  issuance  of  this  credential  which  interfered  with  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
admission  to  college.  These  limitations  were  expressed  in  a  regents’  rule  whereby 
no  academic  or  classical  diploma  could  be  issued  to  a  student  unless  he  had  passed 
examinations  in  specified  groups  of  subjects  that  compelled  him  to  give  at  least  one- 
eighth  of  his  time  to  English  and  one-sixth  respectively  to  mathematics,  historjq  and 
science.  The  result  was  that  the  student  intending  to  present  the  classical  diploma 
for  admission  to  college  could  obtain  from  the  college  only  a  partial  recognition  of  the 
time  given  to  the  study  of  history  and  no  credit  for  his  training  in  science.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  this  regulation  was  to  secure  symmetry  of  education  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school  and  to  discourage  the  establishment  or  continuance  of  courses  of  study  that 
merely  met  the  needs  of  college  preparatory  students  and  ignored  other  subjects  of 
study  deemed  essential  for  a  well-rounded  education.  It  is  now  evident,  however, 
that  the  dominating  influence  of  the  colleges  over  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public 
high  schools  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  disappeared  and  that  the  more  modem  subjects 
of  study  are  no  less  firmly  intrenched  than  the  time-honored  subjects  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  usefulness  of  the  classical  diploma  has  been  subjected  to  additional 
restrictions  by  the  fact  that,  although  nearly  all  the  colleges  now  accept  the  modern 
foreign  languages  as  an  equivalent  of  Greek  in  college  preparation,  the  board  of  regents 
up  to  the  present  time  has  declined  to  issue  a  classical  academic  diploma  that  does 
not  include  the  study  of  Greek  for  3  years. 

To  remove  these  banders  that  stand  in  the  way  of  students  preparing  for  college, 
a  college  entrance  diploma  is  issued. 

College  entrance  diploma} — This  diploma,  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
entrance  requirements  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  State,  is  designed  to  guide  students  pre¬ 
paring  for  college  and  to  facilitate  their  admission.  It  will  be  issued  only  to  such  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  schools  as  pass  satisfactory  examinations  after  giving  to  the  study  of  each  sub- 
ject  the  amount  of  time  required  by  the  regents’  rules.  The  grades  of  this  credential 
will  be  differentiated  in  accord  with  those  prescribed  for  the  academic  diploma.  On  its 
face  will  be  indicated  the  subjects  studied  and  the  ratings  obtained  in  examinations. 


Requirements  for  a  college  entrance  diploma. 

Arts  department:  Counts.  Science  department:  Counts. 


English .  13 

Algebra .  7 

Plane  geometry .  5 

Latin .  20 

Second  foreign  lang.  (2  years). . .  10 

History .  5 

Electives .  10 


70 


English .  13 

Algebra .  7 

Plane  geometry .  5 

First  foreign  lang.  (2  years) .  10 

Second  foreign  lang.  (2  years). . .  10 

Physics .  5 

History .  5 

Electives .  15 


1  Educ.  Dept.,  State  of  N.  Y.,  An.  Kept.,  1909,  436-439. 
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Possible  electives. 


Counts. 


First  foreign  lang.  (3d  yr.) .  5 

Second  foreign  lang.  (3d  yr.) .  5 

Third  foreign  lang.  (2  years) .  10 

Physics .  5 

Chemistry . •. .  5 

Physiography .  5 

Advanced  botany .  5 


Counts. 

Advanced  zoology .  5 

Advanced  algebra .  3 

Solid  geometry . .  1 

Trigonometry .  . .  j . 

History .  3  or  5 

Drawing .  3 

Advanced  drawing .  3 


N.  B. — The  electives  must  conform  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  college 
which  the  student  intends  to  enter. 


Modifications  of  requirements  for  academic  and  college  entrance  diplomas.^ 

By  action  of  the  regents  on  April  1,  1909,  the  requirements  for  academic  and  college 
entrance  diplomas  were  modified  so  as  to  provide  that  the  lowest  grade  of  diploma  shall 
be  based  upon  a  minimum  passing  mark  of  60  per  cent  in  each  subject.  This  action 
was  taken  after  much  discussion  in  the  department  and  in  the  State  Examinations 
Board  and  after  many  conferences  and  prolonged  correspondence  with  college  author¬ 
ities  relative  to  the  following  requirements  for  academic  and  college  entrance  diplomas: 

1.  In  general,  candidates  for  diplomas  must  prepare  for  examinations  in  schools 
that  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Education  Department  in 
respect  to  buildings,  laboratories,  laboratory  equipment,  libraries,  and  courses  of  study. 

2.  In  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State  instruction  must  be  given  by  teachers  of 
ascertained  qualifications,  licensed  by  the  State  Education  Department  or  by  local 
authorities,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department. 

3.  In  all  secondary  schools  recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department  methods 
of  instruction  must  have  the  approval  of  the  department  based  upon  the  reports  of 
official  inspectors  who  regularly  visit  the  schools. 

4.  The  syllabuses  or  outlines  in  accordance  with  which  studies  are  pursued  have 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Education  Department  by  committees 
of  well-known  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

5.  All  question  papers  for  the  semiannual  examinations  are  prepared  by  committees 
consisting  of  3  members  each,  viz,  a  representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  colleges,  and  a  representative  of  the  State  Education  Department. 
These  committees  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  upon  nomination 
of  the  New  York  State  Examinations  Board.  All  question  papers  are  carefully 
reviewed  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Examinations  Board,  known  as  the  committee 
on  final  revision,  which  consists  of  4  representatives  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  2  representatives  of  colleges,  and  2  representatives  of  secondary  schools. 

6.  All  answer  papers  are  read  originally  by  teachers  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are 
written  and  then  forwarded  to  the  examinations  division  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Albany  for  rereading  and  rating  by  the  examiners  of  the  department.  No 
paper  is  accepted  or  assigned  credit  for  a  diploma  if  its  final  rating  falls  below  60  per 
cent. 

Papers  written  by  students  who  are  unable  to  produce  certificates  of  instruction 
within  approved  schools  for  adequate  time  are  not  accepted  upon  a  final  rating  of  less 
than  75  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  above-described  exacting  requirements,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
academic  and  college  entrance  diplomas  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  are  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  colleges  and  universities  for  purposes  of 
admission;  and  in  recognition  of  the  high  standards  of  instruction  and  scholarship 
demanded  by  these  requirements,  the  following-named  institutions  have  agreed  to 


1  Educ.  Dept.,  State  of  N.  Y.,  An.  Kept.,  1910,  p.  256. 
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accept  for  purposes  of  admission  diplomas  issued  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  amendment  of  the  regents’  revised  rules,  in  so 
far  as  the  qualifications  for  those  diplomas  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
several  institutions.  [Forty- three  colleges,  such  as  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  and  Dartmouth,  including  19  outside  of  New  York  State,  already  accept  these 
diplomas.] 

INCREASE  IN  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  1906  the  increase  in  admission  requirements  so  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity 
that  that  association  passed  resolutions  and  submitted  them  to  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  association  college  entrance  requirements 
are  at  present  too  great  in  quantity  to  secure  the  best  quality  of  preparation. 

Resolved,  That  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  be  requested  to  revise 
its  requirements  by  reducing  the  quantity  in  certain  subjects.  The  particular  modi¬ 
fications  are : 

(1)  Elementary  algebra. — The  omission  of  the  subjects  beyond  quadratics. 

(2)  Plane  geometry. — The  preparation  of  a  syllabus  containing  the  essential  propo¬ 
sitions  and  the  restriction  of  original  work  to  exercises  based  upon  those  propositions. 

(3)  French  and  German  (elementary  and  intermediate). — The  revision  of  the  lists 
of  recommended  books  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pages  to  be  read. 

(4)  Physics. — A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  mathematical  work  demanded. 

(5)  History. — The  restriction  of  questions  requiring  “comparison  and  the  use  of 
judgment  on  the  pupil’s  part”  to  such  as  are  commensurate  with  the  maturity  of 
secondary-school  students;  the  ending  of  the  period  of  ancient  history  with  the  death 
of  Diocletian  (A.  D.  30^). 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  association  15  points,  as  indicated  on  the 
attached  scale,  are  all  that  may  reasonably  be  required  for  admission  by  any  college: 


Points. 


English .  3 

Algebra  and  plane  geometry .  3 

Latin .  4 

Greek .  3 

Elementary  French  or  German .  2 


Points. 


Intermediate  P^rench  or  German .  1 

History  (each  field) .  1 

Solid  geometry  and  ])lane  trigonom¬ 
etry .  1 

Physics  or  chemistry .  1 


Though  the  chairman  of  the  board  ruled  “that  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction,”  steps  toward  the  unification  of  admission  requirements 
were  taken  through  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  each  subject  and  a  committee  to  review  the  entire  college 
requirements.  The  board  brought  about,  by  an  instruction  to  its  com¬ 
mittees  on  definitions  to  review  the  definitions  and  to  limit  the  same 
in  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  a  provision  for  a  cooperation  of 
commissions  with  specialists. 

The  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
college  may  best  be  deduced  from  specimen  requirements  in  1912^ 
taken  from  representative  college  catalogues  or  bulletins  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  A  comparison  of  these  terms  of  admission 
with  those  in  the  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  made. 
(Cf.  pp.  10,  14,  18,  19.)  The  representative  colleges  selected  are  the 
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colleges  of  liberal  arts  in  the  22  universities  which  are  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  14  typical  independent 
colleges. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  UNIVERSITIES  AND 

COLLEGES.^ 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.,  1911-12:  15  units — 7  required  of  all,  plus  2  in  foreign 
language. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2  or  3,  physics  1, 'foreign  language  2. 

Electives  8,  or  7  from  above  subjects  plus  history  and  usual  sciences. 

Also  accepts  work  of  best  high  schools  of  12  grades. 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  1911-12:  15  units — 8  required  of  all;  condition  of  2  units 
if  candidate  presents  total  of  14. 

Required:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  foreign  language  2,  history  1,  science  1. 

Electives  in  above  subjects  plus  civics  and  economics,  total  7. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunsvnck,  Me.,  1911-12:  14^  units — 10  required,  plus  A.\  electives, 
either  Greek  or  French  or  German  2. 

Required  for  A.  B:  English  3,  mathematics  3,  Latin  3,  history  1. 

Electives  limited  to  4^ — foreign  language,  historjq  mathematics  (including  trigo¬ 
nometry),  chemistrj',  and  physics;  advanced  Latin  urged.  For  B.  S.,  9  required, 
foreign  language  2,  electives  5y 

Carleton  College,  Northjield,  Minn.,  1911-12:  15  units  required  of  all.  Conditions 
permitted  in  I4  units. 

Required:  English  4,  mathematics  2  (algebra  1,  plane  geometry  1),  plus,  for  B.  A., 
Latin  2,  and  for  B.  S.,  foreign  language  2,  mathematics  1,  science  2. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1911-12:  14  units — 7  required  of  all. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3,  history  1,  plus,  for  B.  A.,  foreign  language  6 
(including  Latin  or  Greek),  electives  1;  for  B.  S.,  foreign  language  4,  science  1,  elec¬ 
tives  2. 

Electives  limited  to  above  subjects  plus  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
physiology. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  1911-12:  15  units  (unit  equals  5  hours  per 
week  for  36  weeks) — for  A.  B.,  13  required;  B.  S.,  12 J  required;  B.  S.  in  engineering, 
]1|  required. 

Required  for  A.  B.:  English  3,  Latin  4,  foreign  language  2,  mathematics  (algebra, 
plane  and  solid  geometry)  3,  history  1. 

Electives:  Civics  J,  economics  science  1^,  history  ^  to  ly 

Required  for  B.  S.:  English  3,  foreign  language  4,  mathematics  3,  science  1^,  his¬ 
tory  1. 

Electives:  Foreign  language,  science,  history,  civics,  economics,  2y 

Required  for  B.  S.  in  engineering:  English  3,  foreign  language  2,  mathematics  3, 
history  1,  science  1^,  civics  and  economics  1. 

Electives:  History,  foreign  language,  science,  bookkeeping,  manual  training, 
drawing, 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  1911-12:  15  units — 7J  required  of  all. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2|,  history  1,  science  1,  plus  foreign  language  4. 

Electives  from  above  subjects  plus  civics,  economics,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  man¬ 
ual  training  3L 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  1911-12:  15  units  (requirements  not  stated  in  units) 
required  of  all:  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,,history,  geography. 


1  For  definition  of  units  as  used  in  this  statement,  see  p.  35. 
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Required:  For  A.  B.  course,  Latin  and  Greek;  for  B.  S.  courses,  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry  and  a  modern  language. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  1912-13:  15  units — 8  required  of  all. 

Required:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  foreign  language  2,  history  1,  science  1;  plus 
for  A.  B.,  English  or  foreign  language;  for  B.  S.,  mathematics  and  science  2. 

Electives  in  above  subjects  (including  Spanish)  and  vocational  subjects  include 
drawing,  music,  commercial  agriculture,  industrial  and  applied  arts. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1911-12:  15  units  (14  units  technical  B.  S.) — 
8  required  of  all. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3  or  4,  plus  foreign  language  7,  3,  or  2,  history 
2  or  1. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1911-12:  14^  units — 6  required  of  all,  plus  foreign 
language  2,  history  2  or  1  or  science  1.  Admitted  to  partial  standing  on  12  units. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3,  foreign  language  2-5,  historj"  2,  science  1. 

Electives  include  trigonometry,  biology,  free-hand  drawing,  shopwork. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1912-13:  14  units — 6  required  of  all. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3;  plus  for  A.  B.,  classical  language  7,  history 
or  science  1;  for  other  degrees,  foreign  language  4,  history  and  science  2,  plus  addi¬ 
tional  2. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  1911-12:  16  units — 11  prescribed. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3,  foreign  language  3,  history  1,  science  1. 

Electives,  “any  subject  taught  in  a  commissioned  high  school.” 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1911-12:  14|  or  15  units,  of  which  10^  unit8| 
are  the  same  in  all  groups. 

Required  of  all:  English  3,  history  1,  Latin  4,  mathematics  2\,  and  3  or  3^  units  of 
P'rench,  German,  Greek,  French  and  advanced  mathematics,  or  German  and  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics. 

Also  an  elective  subject — a  language,  science,  or  history. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  1912-13:  15  units — 5  required  of  all  (except 
4-year  engineering  courses),  plus  foreign  language  4,  science  1. 

Required:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  United  States  history  1. 

Electives  include  trigonometry,  Spanish,  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  music. 

Catholic  University  of  Amei'ica,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1912-13:  14  or  15  (?)  units — 10^ 
required,  plus  Greek  2|,  French  1,  or  French  and  German  3^,  or  French  or  German 
with  physics  or  chemistry  4.  Required :  English  3,  mathematics  2^,  Latin  4,  history  1. 

Chicago  University,  Chicago,  III.  (See  p.  45.) 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.:  Purely  graduate  school. 

Columbia  University  {including  Barnard  College),  New  York  City,  1911-12:  14^ 
units — 5^  required  of  all,  plus  Latin  4  for  A.  B.,  and  physics  and  chemistry  2  for  B.  S. 
(Columbia  College),  or  science  2  for  B.  S.  (Barnard). 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2U 

Electives  include  trigonometry,  Italian,  Spanish,  shopwork,  music. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1912-13:  15  units — I.  Arts,  sciences!,  and  law,  6 
electives.  II.  Agriculture,  6  electives.  III.  Architecture,  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  4  electives. 

Required:  English  3  in  all  courses,  foreign  language  5  and  3,  history  1  in  all,  math¬ 
ematics  2  in  all,  plus  (in  III)  mathematics  2. 

Electives:  In  addition  to  the  above — physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  biology, 
physiography,  drawing,  agriculture,  manual  training. 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1911-12:  26  old-plan  points  (1  point  equals 
0.6  of  a  unit  as  reckoned  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  26  points  equal  16  units). 
Prescribed,  14;  elective,  12;  conditions  may  be  allowed. 

Required:  English  4,  modern  language  2,  history  2,  mathematics  4,  science  2; 
plus  for  A.  B.,  ancient  language  4;  plus  for  B.  S.,  modern  language  2. 
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Electives:  In  subjects  enumerated  above  and  music,  drawing,  civil  government, 
economics,  for  B.  S.  only,  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  chipping,  filing  and  fitting, 
machine-tool  work.  For  new  plan  of  admission,  see  p.  42. 

Illinois  University,  Urbana-Champaign,  III.,  1911-12:  15  units — 5|  prescribed  for 
all  courses,  9|  elective;  college  of  arts  prescribes,  in  addition,  history  1,  foreign 
language  3  or  4.  For  colleges  of  science  and  agriculture:  Science  2.  For  engineering: 
geometry  J,  physics  1.  For  music:  History  1,  foreign  language  3,  music  2. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2J. 

Electives:  Astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  civics,  commercial  geography,  draw¬ 
ing,  foreign  language,  geology,  geometry,  history,  physics,  physical  geography,  physi¬ 
ology,  zoology,  agriculture,  bookkeeping,  business  law,  domestic  science,  economics, 
manual  training. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  1912:  16  units — prescribed,  11;  elective,  5. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  3,  foreign  language  3,  history  1,  science  1. 

Electives:  “Any  subjects  taught  in  a  commissioned  high  school,  and  credited 
by  said  high  school  as  a  part  of  its  regular  4-year  course,  will  be  accepted.” 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1911-12:  15  units — required  for  liberal 
arts  and  9  for  applied  science. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2|,  one  foreign  language  2,  history  1. 

Electives:  6^  or  6  units. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1912:  16  units  (?) — “  Evidence  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  knowledge”  of  mathematics,  English,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  and 
German,  physical  geography,  or  a  science  such  as  botany,  chemistry,  or  physics, 
free-hand  drawing.  Applicant  must  furnish  certified  statements  of  the  successful 
completion  of  courses  in  the  subjects  required.  He  will  then  be  admitted  to  the 
matriculation  examination. 

Kansas  University,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  1911-12:  15  units — 11|  prescribed,  3J  elective. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2J,  foreign  language  3,  physical  science  1,  bio¬ 
logical  science  1,  history  1. 

"  Electives:  English  1,  mathematics  1^,  foreign  language  3J,  physical  science  2, 
biological  science  2,  history  3^,  vocational  subjects  3L 

Leland Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  1912:  15  units.  “The  university 
is  prepared  to  recognize  for  entrance  credit  any  subject  having  an  established  place 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum  in  which  adequate  instruction  is  given  and  which 
is  pursued  to  satisfactory  results.  No  prescription,  other  than  English,  is  made. 
Candidates  desiring  to  study  mathematics  must  obviously  offer  such  elementary 
mathematics  as  is  not  taught  in  the  university,  and  engineering  students  are  expected 
to  offer  also  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Candidates  desiring  to  study  Latin 
should  offer  at  least  two  entrance  units  in  that  subject.” 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1911-12:  15  units — 8  required;  7  elective. 
May  be  conditioned  up  to  2  units. 

Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2,  science  1,  foreign  language  2. 

Electives:  English,  mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiography,  physiology,  geology;  not  more 
than  3  units  from  group  including  agriculture,  domestic  science,  drawing,  manual 
training,  commercial  branches. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1912-13:  15  units — 6  required;  9  elec¬ 
tive;  no  conditions  allowed. 

Required:  English  4,  mathematics  2. 

Electives:  Mathematics  1,  foreign  language  2  or  4,  history  3,  economics  2|,  American 
government  \,  science  5  or  6;  not  more  than  4  units  from  vocational  group,  16§  or  192. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  1911-12:  15  units — 7  required;  8  elective; 
conditions  allowed. 
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Required:  English  3,  mathematics  2,  foreign  language  2. 

Electives:  English  1,  mathematics  2J,  history  4,  civil  government  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  2,  science  2,  agriculture,  music,  bookkeeping,  1  each;  drawing,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  2  each;  economics,  commercial  geography,  |  each;  only  4  units 
accepted  in  commercial  and  industrial  subjects. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  1912-13:  30  points  (equivalent  to  15  units; 
1  point  represents  1  semester  hour).  In  terms  of  units,  9  required;  6  elective. 

Required:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  history  1,  foreign  language  3,  science  1. 

Electives:  In  addition  to  those  above,  “subjects  taught  in  an  approved  manner  in 
an  accredited  secondary  school.” 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1911-12:  23  points  (value  of  the 
point  not  stated  — 10  points  are  required;  13  elective. 

Required:  English  4  points,  mathematics  4,  history  2. 

Electives:  Mathematics  3  points,  Latin  7,  Greek  6,  French  and  German  3  each, 
Spanish  2,  science  8. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1911-12:  P'or  A.  B.,  English,  mathematics, 
Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  history  required  of  all;  for  B.  S.  and  Litt.  B., 
Greek  replaced  by  modern  languages,  adding  mathematics  or  science. 

Prescribed  subjects  are  chosen  from  groups  in  the  case  of  history,  modern  languages, 
and  science. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1911-12:  14  units — 10|  required  for  A.  B.; 
8^  required  for  B.  S.;  others  elective. 

Required:  A.  B.,  English  3,  mathematics  2^,  history  1,  Latin  4.  B.  S.,  English  3, 
mathematics  2J,  history  1,  2  modern  languages  4. 

Electives:  English  4,  mathematics  3^,  history  4,  Latin  4,  Greek  2,  German,  French, 
Spanish  2  each,  science  4,  drawing  1,  shop  work  1. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  1911-12:  14  units — 6  required;  8  elective. 
Students  may  be  admitted  without  foreign  languages,  but  language  conditions  must 
be  met  later. 

Required:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  foreign  language  2. 

Electives:  English  2,  mathematics  2,  foreign  language  V,  history  4,  civics  1,  economics 

science  4,  vocational  subjects,  not  more  than  4  units,  optional  (any  subject  not 
specified  in  electives)  1. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1911-12:  Candidates  are  admitted  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in:  (i)  Latin;  (ii)  French  or  German; 
(iii)  English;  (iv)  mathematics;  (v)  additional  subjects,  of  which  4  out  of  a  list  of 
12  must  be  offered.  Since  1911,  candidates  have  met  the  requirements  also  by 
passing  with  satisfactory  grades  the  equivalent  subjects  in  the  examination  set  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  presenting  their  board  certificates  for 
credit. 

Additional  subjects  include:  Greek,  French  or  German,  solid  geometry  and 
plane  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  history. 

UNIFORMITY  AND  UNITS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  first  notable  effort  toward  securing  uniformity  of  entrance 
requirements  and  definition  of  units  of  admission  was  a  conference 
of  New  England  colleges  held  in  December,  1879.  Since  that  date 
various  efficient  organizations  have  arisen  to  secure  the  needed  co¬ 
operation  between  the  colleges  themselves  and  between  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Chief  among  these  organizations  are  the  Col- 

1  Designations  and  definitions  of  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board. 
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lege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  organized  in  1900,  made  up  of 
29  representatives  of  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  technology; 
and  9  representatives  of  secondary  schools;  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  (1892)  and  its  commission 
on  accredited  schools  and  colleges,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparator}"  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  (1902).  To 
secure  still  further  cooperation  there  was  formed  in  1906  the  National 
Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  organizations  just  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  representatives  of  certain  other  bodies,  like  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  result  of  this  movement  for  uniformity  has  been  the  wide 
adoption  of  the  definitions  of  requirements  in  various  subjects 
recommended  by  national  conferences,  committees,  and  associations 
like  those  already  mentioned.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  these 
definitions  have  now  come  mto  common  use  by  all  sorts  of  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States.  The  definition  of  a  unit  as 
formulated  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  October  9,  1909,  adopted  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  approved  by  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  North  Central  States, 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  of  the  Southern  States  is  as 
follows : 

“A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  ap¬ 
proximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work." 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  4-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis,  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  40  to 
60  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  4  or  5  periods  a  week;  but, 
under  ordinary'  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year’s  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools 
organized  on  any  other  than  a  4-year  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in 
terms  of  this  unit. 

Since  the  number  of  students  taking  the  examinations  conducted 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  is  so  very  large  and 
represents  so  great  a  number  of  schools  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  the  syllabus  or  definition  of  requirements  of  this  board  is 
prmted  in  full  in  Appendix  A  (p.  143).  This  represents  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  preparation  which  the  students  in  the  secondary 
school  must  make  hi  anticipation  of  the  examination. 

The  method  of  admission  by  certificate,  represented  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  is  in  con- 
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trast  with  the  method  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
The  former  association,  which  antedates  the  latter  in  this  important 
field,  has  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  committees  of  college 
and  secondary-school  men,  and  has  made  fuller  recognition  of  the 
place  in  secondary-school  curricula  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  newer 
subjects  in  commerce,  busmess,  and  manual  trainmg.  The  defini¬ 
tions  of  units  and  requirements  of  the  commission  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  1910,  so  far 
as  they  vary  significantly  from  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board,  are  presented  in  Appendix  B.  Duplication  in  the  two 
syllabi  thus  presented  has  been  avoided  so  far  as  possible  without 
destroying  their  unity. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  last  20  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  growth  of  the  system  of 
admission  to  college  by  certificate  rather  than  by  examination, 
especially  in  the  State  universities  and  in  general  outside  of  New 
England.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  also 
enormously  increased.  An  outline  of  these  methods  of  admission, 
and  of  their  administration  by  different  institutions,  presented  in 
admirable  form  to  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  in  1910, 
is  here  reproduced  in  condensed  form  with  omission  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  detailed  bibliographical  data. 

I.  Prevailing  Methods  of  Admission  to  College. 

(A)  By  examination — 

(1)  Conducted  by  the  individual  institution,  e.  g.,  Yale,  Harvard. 

(2)  Conducted  by  the  institution  and  its  affiliated  schools  jointly,  e.  g.,  Chicago. 

(3)  Conducted  by  a  cooperative  board,  e.  g.,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

(4)  Conducted  by  the  State,  e.  g.,  the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 

(B)  By  certificate — 

(1)  From  the  schools  approved  by  the  individual  institution,  (a)  without  personal 
inspection  of  the  schools  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  (early  method  and  unsatis¬ 
factory),  e.  g.,  Amherst,  Williams,  Cornell;  (6)  with  inspection  of  the  schools  by 
officers  of  the  college,  e.  g.,  the  State  imiversities  of  Michigan,  California,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Texas. 

(2)  From  schools  approved  by  a  collective  agency,  (a)  without  inspection  of  the 
school  by  an  official  agent,  e.  g.,  the  new  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (6)  with 
inspection  of  the  schools  by  an  official  agent,  e.  g.,  the  commission  on  accredited 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

(3)  From  schools  approved  by  a  State  agency,  e.  g.,  Minnesota. 

(4)  But  no  method  of  admission  by  certificate  entirely  eliminates  the  use  of  en¬ 
trance  examinations  by  the  individual  colleges  for  (a)  candidates  prepared  by  iiTeg- 
ular  or  special  methods;  (6)  candidates  prepared  by  unaccredited  schools;  (c)  candi¬ 
dates  from  accredited  schools  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  certificate  requirements. 

Query:  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  proper  that  a  college  should  admit  students 
coming  within  this  class  to  its  examinations? 
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II.  Rationale  of  the  Methods  of  Admission . 

(A)  Historically,  admission  by  examination  is  a  system  coeval  with  the  universities 
themselves. 

(1)  It  was  evidently  intended  to  determine  fitness  to  profit  by  university  instruc¬ 
tion.  Varying  with  time,  place,  and  circmnstances,  examinations  for  entrance  were 
more  or  less  formal  and  arbitrary,  more  or  less  severe  and  thorough,  more  or  less  well 
contrived  to  eliminate  the  unfit  and  admit  the  desirable  students. 

(2)  Within  the  last  30  years  the  purpose  not  only  to  determine  fitness  but  to  raise 
progressively  the  standard  of  preparation  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  requirements 
among  institutions  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  of  entrance  examination  by  such  institutions  as  Harvard  and  Yale  and  such 
organizations  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  similar  institutions 
and  bodies. 

,  (B)  But  as  the  use  of  examinations  grew  more  thorough  and  more  definite  in  purpose, 
and  they  were  more  intelligently  applied,  the  number  of  cases  accumulated  in  which 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  result  was  arbitrary  and  unintelligent  and  that  teachers  and 
candidates  were  resorting  to  educationally  unsound  methods  of  preparing  for  the  test. 
This  led  some  to  repudiate  examination  by  the  institution  or  the  board  for  entrance 
and  to  advocate  the  substitution  of  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  who  had  prepared  them, 
not  however  without  the  specification  of  certain  criteria  by  which  his  judgment  could 
be  controlled  and  tested. 

(1)  The  method  of  admission  by  certificate  is  effective,  at  least  when  well  controlled, 
in  eliminating  the  unprepared  and  in  developing  the  standards  of  secondary  school 
woik. 

(2)  The  method  of  admission  by  certificate  promotes  an  increase  in  attendance, 
(a)  It  eliminates  the  formal  entrance  examination — always  extra  effort  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  proportions  and  generally  looked  upon  as  a  great  bugbear.  (6)  The  articulating 
of  the  secondary  schools  with  the  colleges  removes  friction  in  the  progress  of  the  student, 
thus  facilitating  his  progress,  (c)  Interest  in  going  on  to  college  is  aroused,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  interest  in  going  to  that  college  whither  many  school  friends  in  upper  classes 
go  on  graduation  and  to  which  he  can  go  so  easily,  {d)  But  it  also  gives  an  advantage 
in  the  obtaining  of  students  to  any  college  using  it  over  another  college  maintaining 
the  examination  system;  and  among  colleges  using  the  system  to  the  one  applying  it 
least  exactingly. 

(C)  Now,  it  is  altogether  too  apparent  that,  for  the  past  several  decades  at  least,  col¬ 
leges  have  been  laying  great  importance  upon  an  increase  in  attendance.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  has  followed  that  college  authorities  are  approaching  the  question  of  the 
methods  of  admission  from  two  mutually  conflicting  standpoints: 

(1)  The  improvement  of  the  college  standards,  by  eliminating  the  unfit  and  raising 
progressively  the  requirements  for  entrance. 

(2)  The  increase  in  attendance,  (a)  “Bluntly  stated,  all  the  colleges  are  so  anxious 
to  get  students  that  no  system  is  lived  up  to.”  (6)  Only  rare  instances  occur  of  the 
opposite  charge  that  colleges  discriminate  against  the  candidate  of  merely  average  - 
ability. 

'  (D)  Finally,  a  synthetical  study  of  the  educational  field  has  made  prominent  the 

idea  of  the  relation  of  universities  (an  aggregate  including  professional  departments, 
graduate  schools,  and  a  collegiate  department),  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and 
elementary  schools  (whether  private  or  public)  in  one  comprehensive  system;  with 
approximate  conformity  to  a  standard  within  each  grade  and  an  articulation  of  each 
grade  with  those  next  to  it  on  either  side. 

This  brings  to  the  surface  the  idea  of  admission  requirements  (or  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion  requirements)  as  an  ageocy  for  standardizing  the  school  in  the  system  and  not 
merely  for  the  service  of  a  particular  college.  The  idea  is  of  a  standardizing  agency 
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outside  of  and  above  the  school,  but  the  idea  is  incompletely  worked  out  in  any  one 
system. 

(1)  Note  the  general  movement  to  standardize  colleges  and  collegiate  departments 
of  universities  by  establishing  uniform  entrance  requirements. 

Note  that  thus  far  the  standard  has  been  applied  to  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college  rather  than  to  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

(2)  Note,  especially  in  the  States  outside  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States, 
the  emerging  of  the  State  university  as  the  head  of  the  system. 

(3)  Note  the  efforts  of  State  universities  to  develop,  standardize,  and  articulate  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  (both  public  and  private).  Distinguish  between  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  college  (State  or  private)  to  develop  the  schools  as  feeders  and  the  function, 
especially  of  State  universities,  to  develop  schools  as  parts  of  a  system  of  general 
public  instruction. 

(4)  Note  the  efforts  through  State  Departments  of  Education  (New  York  and  IMinne- 
sota)  to  develop,  standardize,  and  articulate  the  high  schools  with  the  colleges. 

******* 

The  most  effective  systems  are  those  which  inspect  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the 
universities  of  Michigan,  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  This  inspection  involves: 

(1)  A  report  on  the  ability  of  the  community  to  support  a  school;  its  willingness  to  do 
so;  the  buildings  and  equipment  existing  and  in  prospect;  the  cumculum;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars;  the  number,  preparation,  and  experience  of  the  teachers. 

(2)  Visits  to  the  community  and  the  school  by  the  inspector  to  see  that  the  ideas  and 
the  standards  of  the  school  board  are  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  he  is  upholding,  and 
to  see  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  classroom  is  good. 

(3)  Examination  of  classes  by  questions  prepared,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the 
respective  university  officers  or  other  central  authority  and  answers  graded  by  the 
university  officers  or  by  other  central  authority,  through  a  series  of  years  or  intermit¬ 
tently;  or,  the  submission  of  examination  papers,  prepared  by  pupils  and  graded  by 
teachers,  on  the  different  subjects  to  the  university  authorities,  when  weakness  is 
suspected. 

The  rivalry  between  the  examination  method  of  admission  and  some 
form  of  the  certificate  method  became  so  great  that  in  1905  the  topic 
was  assigned  in  the  department  of  higher  education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  ‘‘Which  is  better,  the  western  plan  of  admit¬ 
ting  students  to  colleges  and  universities  by  certificates  from  duly 
inspected  secondary  schools,  or  the  eastern  method  of  admitting  only 
by  examinations  conducted  by  representative  boards  or  otherwise.’’^ 
It  was  thought  that  one  system  would  slay  the  other.  The  so-called 
eastern  system  is,  of  course,  the  Colonial  or  English,  and  the  so-called 
western  system  is  the  German  or  Continental  S3^stem  of  certification.^ 

1  Proe.  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1905,  p.  501. 

2  The  testimony  is  marshalled  from  the  best  representatives  of  the  different  sides: 

For  the  examination  system— 

Sch.  Rev.,  Vol.  IX  (Dec.,  1901),  pp.  619-25,  XII,  757;  Proc.  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1901,  240  ff. 

For  uniform  examinations  and  some  form  of  certificate — 

Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXVI  (Dec.,  1903),  pp.  440-456;  (contra)  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXVIII  (Oct.,  1904),  pp. 
304  ff.;  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXII  (Mar.,  1901),  pp.  286-300;  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXII  (Oct.,  1901),  p.  291. 

For  certificates — 

Sch.  Rev.,  Vol.  X  (Oct.,  1902),  pp.  615-619;  Proc.  5th  an.  meeting  of  the  N.  Cent.  Assoc,  of  Col.  and  Sec. 
Schs.,  1900,  p.  11;  Nat.  Conf.  of  Sec.  Educ.  Northwestern  Univ.,  1903,  p.  94;  Prof.  T.  Gregory  Foster  in  the 
second  report  of  the  Alfred  F.  Mosely  Commission,  pp.  115-118;  M.  E.  Sadler,  Educ.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXI  (May, 
1901),  pp.  497-515;  Prof.  A.  S.  Whitney,  Sch.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1903,  and  An.  Rep.  Dept,  of  Interior,  1902,  Commis. 
of  Educ.,  Vol.  I,  p.  534;  President  Angell,An.  Rep.  Dept,  of  Interior,  1902,  Commis.  of  Educ.,  Vol.  I,  p.  539. 
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Perhaps  the  latest  illustration  of  the  culmination  of  an  accrediting 
system  with  a-  degree  of  uniformity  carried  into  every  detail  is  the 
adoption  by  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  following 
scheme  for  accrediting  and  admission  requirements  for  the  State 
university,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
the  Teachers’  College:  ^ 

There  shall  be  a  board  known  as  the  Board  on  Secondary  School  Relations,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  inspector  of  secondary  schools,  chairman,  and  three  other  members 
chosen,  one  from  the  faculty  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  State  university,  one 
from  the  faculty  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  one  from 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers’  College.  The  faculty  representatives  on  this  board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  respective  institutions  and  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

******* 

The  recommendations  of  this  board  shall  be  carried  by  its  faculty  members  to  their 
respective  faculties  and  when  approved  by  the  thi-ee  bodies  they  shall  become  oper¬ 
ative,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Full  information  concerning  standards  and  processes  of  accrediting  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  inspector  on  request.  A  school  desiring  to  be  accredited  shall  file  its 
application  with  the  inspector.  When  requirements  have  been  met,  the  work  exam¬ 
ined  and  approved  by  the  inspector,  and  the  school  is  prepared  to  graduate  students 
under  conditions  prescribed,  it  may,  on  vote  of  the  board  on  secondary  school  rela¬ 
tions  and  approval  of  the  faculties  represented  in  that  board,  be  recognized  as  an 
accredited  school  and  assigned  to  the  proper  group. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Provisions  shall  be  made  for  a  system  of  scholarship  reports,  whereby  copies  of  the 
records  of  all  freshman  students  entering  the  said  institutions  from  Iowa  secondary 
schools  shall  be  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  schools,  thus  affording  op¬ 
portunity  for  judging  the  degree  of  preparation  for  higher  study  gained  by  such  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  secondary  schools.  Private  and  denominational  colleges  desiring  to 
cooperate  in  this  shall  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Schools  seeking  accredited  relations  may  demonstrate  their  preparation  for  such 
recognition  both  by  meeting  the  standards,  as  determined  by  careful,  sympathetic 
inspection,  and  by  the  ability  of  their  graduates  to  pass  the  required  entrance  exam¬ 
inations. 

Graduates  of  all  nonaccredited  high  schools  will  be  expected  to  pass  the  required 
entrance  examinations  on  entering  4-year  courses  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  said  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  is  understood  that  recognition  as  an  accredited  school  insures  credit  without 
examination  for  work  properly  certified  only  so  far  as  such  work  meets  the  specific 
entrance  requirements  of  the  department,  division,  or  college  to  which  admission  is 
sought. 

STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITING. 

The  standards  for  accrediting  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  have  prevailed 
in  Iowa  for  many  years. 

The  course  of  study  shall  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than  4  recitations  daily, 
and  shall  rest  upon  an  elementary  course  of  not  less  than  8  years  of  36  weeks  each  in 
length. 

The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  one  teacher 
shall  not  exceed  7,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes.  Fewer  periods  would  be 
productive  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship. 


1  Iowa  State  Bo.  of  Educ.,  Bull.  No.  1, 1911. 
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If  all  the  teachers  of  a  school  are  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  the  school  will  be 
regarded  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  scholastic  attainment  of  teaching  force. 
If  one  or  more  teachers  are  not  such  graduates,  the  board  on  secondary  school  rela¬ 
tions  shall  use  its  judgment  in  determining  the  sufficiency  of  the  scholastic  attainment 
of  such  teacher  or  teachers. 

Laboratory  and  library  facilities  and  the  character  of  textbooks  shall  be  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught. 

The  quality  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  of  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  such  as  to  make  possible  satisfactory  scholarship. 

Note:  Academies,  seminaries,  normal  schools,  and  other  secondary  schools  meeting 
the  conditions  set  forth  above  may  be  accredited  on  the  same  basis  as  high  schools. 

GROUPING. 

For  purposes  of  administration  in  accrediting,  schools  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

I. 

Schools  meeting  the  general  standards  and  the  following  specific  standards  in 
addition: 

1.  At  least  15  units  for  graduation. 

2.  A  course  of  study  meeting  the  requirements  for  unconditioned  entrance  upon  all 
the  4-year  collegiate  courses  in  the  said  institutions. 

3.  The  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  given  by  any  one  teacher 
not  to  exceed  6,  each  to  extend  over  at  least  40  minutes  in  the  clear. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  30  for  each  teacher. 

5.  A  minimum  teaching  force  of  4  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  The  quality  of  the  teacher’s  instruction  and  the  character  of  the  student’s  schol¬ 
arship  as  determined  both  by  inspection  and  by  college  records  of  graduates  to  be  of 
notably  high  order. 

Schools  not  classified  in  group  one,  but  meeting  the  general  standards  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  standards  in  addition: 

1.  At  least  15  units  for  graduation. 

2.  A  course  of  study  meeting  the  requirements  for  unconditioned  entrance  upon 
liberal  arts  or  general  collegiate  courses  in  the  said  institutions. 

3.  Minimum  high-school  teaching  force  of  3  teachers,  including  the  superintendent. 

4.  Minimum  teaching  force  in  the  elementary  grades,  5. 

III. 

Any  school  not  included  in  the  preceding  groups,  meeting  the  general  standards 
and  the  following  specific  standards  in  addition: 

1.  At  least  12  units  for  graduation. 

2.  Minimum  teaching  force,  including  the  principal,  2. 

3.  Minimum  teaching  force  in  the  elementary  grades,  4. 

4.  Time  for  which  schools  in  Group  III  are  accredited  limited  to  1  school  year. 

Notes:  1.  It  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  3  years’  work  be  attempted  unless 

the  school  is  prepared  to  maintain  a  longer  course  on  a  thorough  and  scholarly  basis. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  graduates  from  schools  in  Group  III  will  present,  either  by 
examination  or  certificate,  such  additional  credits  as  may  be  required  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  which  admission  is  sought. 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  EXAMINING  AND  CERTIFICATE  SYSTEMS  OF 

ADMISSION. 

The  examination  system,  which  was  universal  for  centuries,  has 
been  supplanted  almost  universally  by  some  form  of  the  certificate 
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system.  The  prominence,  however,  of  the  few  institutions  mam- 
taming  the  examination  system  makes  it  still  a  living  issue.  Har¬ 
vard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Lafayette,  and  Bryn  Mawr  are 
defenders  of  the  examination  system.  The  fault  that  may  be  found 
with  either  system  stimulates  inquiry.  The  dangers  of  uniformity 
and  of  mechanical  and  impersonal  administration  of  either  the 
certificate  or  examination  system  and  the  virtues  and  defects  have 
resulted  in  new  plans  for  admission,  the  authors  of  which  resent 
naming  them  as  combinations  of  the  certificate,  of  accrediting,  and 
examination  systems.  They  are  in  truth  promising  evolutions  of 
elements  at  work  in  the  two  plans.  The  formidable  set  of  intensive 
written  examinations  in  many  subjects,  given  to  large  numbers  of 
students  at  once,  banished  the  personal  element  as  much  as  the 
reception  of  unseen  candidates  for  admission  upon  a  mere  paper 
certificate. 

In  1908  Columbia  moved  to  recover  something  of  the  personal 
contact  between  the  professor  and  the  entering  student,  with  an 
opportunity  for  some  recognition  of  individuality.  Of  the  plan. 
President  Butler  said:  ^ 

In  assisting  the  student  to  make  a  transition  from  secondary  school  to  college,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a 
human  problem.  *  *  *  Human  beings  are  not  to  be  measured  by  their  attain¬ 
ments  by  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

Columbia  displaced  the  university  committee  on  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  and  on  admission  by  a  committee  on  undergraduate  admis¬ 
sion,  the  chairman  of  which  is  a  newly  appointed  officer  whose 
specific  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  was  to  confer  with  the  secondary-school  teachers  and  to 
acquaint  himself  especially  with  the  character  and  proficiency  of 
candidates  for  admission  about  whose  qualifications  for  entrance 
there  was  any  doubt. 

The  committee  on  undergraduate  admission  give  weight  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  results  of  the  candidate’s  entrance  examination  to  the 
record  of  his  school  performance.  They  have  power  to  admit  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  not  entirely  completed  the  stated  requirements  for 
admission,  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  are  regarded 
as  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  the  work  for  which  they  desire 
to  register.  The  case  of  each  student  admitted  conditionally  is 
considered  individually  upon  its  merits. 

A  humane  device,  adopted  much  earlier  generall}",  to  relieve  the 
candidates  from  the  burden  of  many  examinations  taken  at  once, 
was  the  dividing  of  examinations  into  preliminary  and  final,  with 
a  possibihty  of  at  least  a  year  or  two  between.  The  institutions, 
like  those  in  the  New  England  Certificate  Board,  receiving  candi- 


1  Columbia  Univ.,  An.  Reps.,  1909,  22-23. 
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dates  upon  certificates  virtually  accredited  schools  by  the  record 
made  by  the  intrants  in  their  college  work,  but  lacked  the  knowledge 
of  the  schools  given  by  inspection.  The  institutions  accrediting 
schools  upon  inspection,  admitting  candidates  on  the  certificate  of 
their  teachers,  neglected  at  the  beginning  to  test  these  schools  by  the 
work  of  intrants  in  the  colleges.  The  earlier  sharp  division  between 
high  schools  and  colleges  by  which  certain  studies  were  labeled  as 
high-school  studies  and  others  as  college  studies,  a  persistence  of  the 
time  when  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  the  staple  subjects 
for  admission,  wrought  havoc  and  ill  feeling  when  a  wider  range  of 
subjects  for  admission  prevailed.  Of  necessity  some  elementary  dis¬ 
ciplinary  subjects  must  be  begun  in  college  and  the  following  of 
sequences  carries  some  high-school  subjects  to  an  advanced  stage., 
In  short,  the  disciplinary  period  of  education  covers  the  six-year 
period  of  the  high  school  and  the  first  years  of  college.  The  enter¬ 
ing  student  seeking  a  liberal  education  of  necessity,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  his  preparation  must  continue  certain  studies  or 
elect  others. 

To  meet  these  conditions  by  a  natural  evolution,  there  has  ap¬ 
peared  what  is,  in  the  writer’s  judgment,  a  happy  fruition  of  the 
various  plans  of  admission  in  the  establishment  of  so-called  ^‘New 
plans”  by  Harvard  and  Chicago.  Uniformity  of  admission  require¬ 
ments  has  brought  about  at  least  a  unity  as  to  many  subjects,  a 
common  terminology,  or  units  of  measurement,  a  unifying  of  sec¬ 
ondary  and  initial  college  education,  an  on-coming  cooperation  of 
secondary  and  collegiate  teachers,  and  a  recognition  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  student.  The  Harvard  plan  is  set  out  in  a  letter  to 
head  masters  of  secondary  schools  as  follows: 

NEW  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

Beginning  in  June,  1911,  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  Colleg-e  may  apply 
for  admission  either  by  the  plan  used  in  the  past  or  by  the  following  alternative  plan. 
This  new  plan  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  old  plan;  it  provides  another  method  of 
admission  for  good  scholars. 

To  be  admitted  to  Harvard  College,  a  candidate — 

(1)  Must  present  evidence  of  an  approved  school  course  satisfactorily  completed; 

and 

(2)  Must  show  in  four  examinations  as  explained  below  that  his  scholarship  is 

of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

School  Record.  A  candidate  must  present  to  the  committee  on  admission  evidence 
of  his  secondary-school  work  in  the  form  of  an  official  detailed  statement  showing — 

(а)  The  subjects  studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered. 

(б)  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each,. 

(c)  The  quality  of  his  work  in  each  subject. 

To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show —  " 

(а)  That  the  candidate’s  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over  four  years. 

(б)  That  his  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science,  mathe¬ 

matics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted. 
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(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  program  have  been  pursued  beyond  their 
elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required  by  the  present  advanced 
examinations  of  Harvard  College  or  the  equivalent  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  Examinations.  If  the  official  detailed  statement  presented  by  the  candidate 
shows  that  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  an  approved  secondary  school  course,  he 
may  present  himself  for  examinations  in  four  subjects  as  follows: 

(а)  English. 

(б)  Latin,  or,  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  French  or  German. 

(c)  Mathematics,  or  physics,  or  chemistry. 

{d)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (6)  or  (c))  from  the  following  list — 
Greek,  History,  Physics, 

French,  Mathematics,  Chemistry. 

German, 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or  in  September. 

In  announcing  this  plan,  the  committee  on  admission  wish  to  point  out  that  it  differs 
in  essential  principles  from  the  old  plan  now  in  use,  and  that  therefore  comparisons 
between  the  new  requirements  and  the  old  will  be  misleading  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  express  the  new  requirements  in  the  terms  of  the  old.  Under  this  new  plan  the 
college  does  not  intend  to  prescribe  in  detail  the  school  course  of  the  boy  who  wishes 
to  enter,  either  dii’ectly  by  naming  and  defining  subjects,  or  indirectly  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  rating  the  studies  of  a  school  course  in  points  or  units.  On  the  contrary, 
the  college  accepts  the  judgment  of  a  school  as  to  a  candidate’s  program,  subject 
only  to  the  general  limitations  stated  above.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  a 
school  to  fit  a  candidate’s  course  to  detailed  definitions  of  subjects.  A  good  student 
who  has  had  a  rationally  planned  course  in  a  good  school  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
proving  his  fitness  for  admission,  even  though  his  decision  to  come  to  Harvard  be  made 
late  in  his  last  school  year.  Under  the  new  plan  every  school  maintaining  the  kind  of 
course  indicated  will  be  free  to  work  out  its  own  system  of  education  in  its  own  way. 
The  college,  on  its  part,  undertakes  only  to  test  the  intellectual  efficiency  of  the  boy 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  school.  For  this  reason  the  examinations  can  not 
be  divided. 

A  second  important  difference  between  the  new  requirements  and  the  old  is  the 
emphasis  put  in  the  college  examinations  upon  quality  of  work.  The  new  plan  con¬ 
templates  examinations  different  from  those  now  used  with  respect  both  to  their 
•character  and  the  method  in  which  they  will  be  administered.  It  is  hoped  to  secure 
a  type  of  examination  which  shall  be  adapted  to  various  methods  of  teaching,  and 
which  shall  contain  questions  sufficient  in  number  and  character  to  permit  each 
student  to  reveal  the  full  amount  and  quality  of  his  attainment.  In  administering 
examinations  under  this  plan  the  committee  will  always  consider  examinations  in 
connection  with  school  records,  and  will  endeavor  to  see  not  whether  a  candidate  has 
done  a  certain  prescribed  amount  of  work  in  a  certain  way,  but  whether  the  general 
quality  of  the  candidate’s  scholarship  is  satisfactory.  If  a  candidate  is  admitted,  he 
will  be  admitted  without  conditions;  if  he  is  refused  admission,  no  credit  will  be 
given  for  examinations  in  the  separate  subjects  in  which  he  may  show  proficiency, 
and  the  refusal  will  mean  that  his  school  record  and  his  college  tests  do  not  show  that 
he  has  the  scholarship  which  makes  his  admission  to  Harvard  College  desirable. 

The  admission  of  a  candidate  under  this  plan,  therefore,  depends  upon  good  scholar¬ 
ship  as  shown  in  two  ways — in  his  school  work  and  in  his  college  tests.  He  can  not 
secure  admission  by  scoring  points  or  by  working  up  examinations  one  or  two  at  a 
time.  He  must  have  done  good  work  in  his  school  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
teachers,  and  he  must  meet  successfully  college  tests  at  the  time  when  he  is  ready  to 
enter. 
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In  introducing  this  plan,  which  departs  considerably  from  schemes  of  admission 
now  in  general  use,  the  college  is  already  aware  of  various  grave  difficulties.  It  will 
doubtless  be  difficult  to  prepare  a  type  of  examination  paper  sufficiently  flexible  to 
fit  various  methods  of  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  enable  all 
candidates  to  exhibit  the  full  amount  and  quality  of  their  attainments.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  the  committee  on  admission  are  authorized  to  advise  with  school¬ 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  papers  and  the  methods  and  standards  of 
marking;  and  they  confidently  hope  for  the  cooperation  of  schools  in  working  out  a 
plan  which  they  believe  will  serve  the  common  interests  of  both  schools  and  colleges. 

While  the  new  plan  of  Harvard  was  formulated  only  a  few  months 
before  the  June  examinations  in  1911,  the  reports  indicate  that  the 
geographical  distribution  of  applicants,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  plan,  was  highly  encouraging  to  the  Harvard  authori¬ 
ties.  In  June  and  September  185  applications  were  made;  46  were 
rejected  because  of  defective  school  records.  Of  the  139  who  were 
allowed  to  take  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  plan,  83  were 
admitted  and  56,  or  40.2  per  cent,  were  rejected.  Of  those  who 
presented  themselves  under  the  old  plan,  17.1  per  cent  were  rejected 
and  8.1  per  cent  of  the  June  candidates  did  not  complete  their  exami¬ 
nations  in  September.  Twelve  States  were  represented  under  the 
new  plan,  which  had  no  boys  admitted  under  the  old  plan.  The 
percentages  of  students  admitted  under  the  two  plans  in  June  and 
September,  with  regard  to  the  schools  from  which  they  came,  were 
as  follows  ^ : 


Students  prepared  in — 

Under  old 
plan. 

Under  new 
plan. 

Massachusetts . 

Per  cent. 

72 

85 

8.5 

4.5 

Per  cent. 

41 

47 

31 

21 

New  England . 

Other  Atlantic  States . 

Schools  west  of  the  Alleghanies . 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PLAN. 

Desiring  to  cooperate  more  effectively  with  the  secondary  schools,  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  introduced  essential  modifications  into  its  entrance  requirements. 
These  modifications  are  herewith  set  forth.  In  making  the  changes  the  university 
has  had  several  distinct  principles  in  mind,  the  more  important  of  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Heretofore  the  university  has  admitted  students  from  approved  schools  without 
examination.  The  schools  were  approved  on  the  basis  of  inspection  by  a  university 
officer.  This  practice  will  be  continued.  Schools  not  already  on  this  list  will,  at 
their  request,  be  inspected,  and  if  approved  will  be  put  upon  the  list.  The  retention 
of  the  schools  upon  the  list  will  thereafter  depend  upon  the  records  made  by  the 
students  sent  to  the  university  from  the  schools.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  school 
principals  accurately  and  frequently  informed  of  the  records  made  by  their  students. 
It  is  also  contemplated  that,  so  far  as  possible,  representatives  of  the  schools  may  from 
time  to  time  come  to  the  university  and  visit  those  classes  which  continue  most 
directly  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  a  more 
intelligent  cooperation  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 


1  Repts.  of  Pres,  and  Treas.  of  Harvard  College.  1910-11,  pp.  7-8. 
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The  university  recognizes  the  obligations  which  the  high  schools  are  under  to  serve 
their  own  communities  in  the  most  efficient  possible  way  without  primary  regard  to 
college-entrance  requirements.  It  therefore  desires  to  render  as  flexible  as  possible 
the  conditions  under  which  students  may  come  to  the  university,  and  it  proposes  to 
set  up  only  such  requirements  as  seem  indispensable  to  enable  the  university  to 
continue  with  advantage  the  educational  work  begun  in  the  schools.  With  this 
principle  in  mind,  the  university  faculty  has  replaced  the  former  schedule  of  require¬ 
ments,  designating  a  considerable  number  of  specific  subjects  in  which  the  student 
must  have  been  prepared,  with  a  plan  which,  save  for  a  requirement  in  English,  lays 
emphasis  not  so  much  upon  specific  subject  matter  as  upon  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
centrated  and  continuous  work  in  subjects  selected  by  the  students,  or  the  school, 
from  among  the  standard  academic  subjects  taught  in  all  high  schools.  The  quantity 
of  the  work  required  is  specified  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The  quality  of  the  work 
the  university  expects  to  test  by  the  record  of  the  student  after  he  comes  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

It  is  believed  that  sufficient  flexibility  has  been  introduced  (1)  to  permit  the  schools 
to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  of  their  own  communities  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  curricula,  (2)  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  college  even  though  he  decides  late 
in  his  course  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  (3)  to  make  it  justifialDle  for  the  university 
rigidly  to  require  of  each  student  a  full  15  units  of  entrance  work.  There  will  con¬ 
sequently  be  no  admissions  with  condition  under  the  new  plan.  *  *  * 

Entrance  requirements. 

Students  applying  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  Chicago  present  by  certificate 
from  approved  schools  or  by  examination  15  units  of  entrance  credits.  Among  these 
must  be  3  units  of  English  and  in  addition  1  principal  group  of  3  or  more  units,  and  at 
least  1  secondary  group  of  2  or  more  units.  These  additional  groups  may  be  selected 
from  among  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Ancient  languages  (Greek  and  Latin),  it  being  understood  that  to  make  a  group 
of  2  or  3  units  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  language. 

2.  Modem  languages  other  than  English;  to  make  a  group  of  2  or  of  3  units  the  work 
must  be  offered  in  a  single  language  as  under  group  1. 

3.  Ancient  history,  mediaeval  and  modem  history,  English  history.  United  States 
history,  civics,  economics. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  general  biology,  physiology,  physiography, 
general  astronomy. 

In  group  5  not  less  than  1  unit  may  be  offered  in  either  physics  or  chemistry.  Any 
combination  of  the  subjects  within  each  group  is  permitted. 

Of  the  15  units  offered  for  entrance  at  least  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  in 
groups  1  to  5.  Not  less  than  one-half  unit  may  be  offered  in  any  subject. 

The  remaining  5  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma,  but  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  (or  any  language  other  than  English), 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  if  offered,  but  not  as  above  under  1  and  5,  must 
each  consist  of  at  least  1  unit.  Latin  may  not  be  continued  in  college  unless  at  least 
2  units  be  offered. 

Summary  of  entrance  requirements. 

Three  units  of  English. 

Three  or  more  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

Two  or  more  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

Two  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-5. 

(Total:  Ten  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.) 
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Five  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Not  less  than  one-half  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  subject.  Entrance  with  con¬ 
ditions  not  permitted. 

The  most  striking  change  m  this  scheme,  says  Prof.  Angell,^is  found 
111  the  substitution  of  certain  specifications  regardmg  the  amount  of 
work  which  a  student  must  bring  to  the  university  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  particular  subjects  in  which  the  credits  must 
be  offered.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  to  be  tested  chiefly  by  the 
college  record  of  the  student.  The  demand  is  for  a  certain  amount 
of  concentrated  and  continuous  work  in  subjects  selected  by  the 
student,  or  by  the  school,  from  among  the  standard  academic  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  all  high  schools.  The  one  stipulated  subject  which 
must  be  presented  is  English,  and  this  is  required  on  the  ground  of 
its  unique  relation  to  all  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

The  university  is  confident  that  such  freedom  in  admission  will  in  no  way  impair 
the  standard  of  its  degrees,  because  for  several  years  a  rigid  method  of  grading  has  been 
in  force,  by  which  inefficient  students  are  inevitably  eliminated  very  early  in  the 
course. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  are  designed  to  articulate  in  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  way  with  the  high-school  course  and  to  assure  certain  results  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  college  residence. 

To  secure  an  effective  correlation  of  the  high-school  and  the  college  work,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  throughout  the  first  year  of  his  college  residence  the  student  shall  pursue 
one  subject  which  he  has  pursued  in  the  high  school  either  for  two  or  for  three  years 
or  which  he  has  pursued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  final  year  of  his  school  course. 

In  conjunction  with  the  requirements  for  the  “continuation  work”  in  the  first 
year  are  those  which  extend  over  the  first  and  second  years.  During  this  period  two 
courses  in  English  and  one  in  public  speaking  must  be  taken.  The  student  is  also 
obligated  so  to  an-ange  his  work  that  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  first  two  years 
of  college  he  shall  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  two  units  in  each  of  the  following 
four  groups  of  subjects:  (1)  Philosophy,  history,  social  science;  (2)  modern  language 
other  than  English;  (3)  mathematics;  (4)  science,  physical  or  biological. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  of  the  same  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  were  selected  as  representative  with  reference  to  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  are  given  as  a  basis  from  which  to  deduce 
prevalent  standards.^ 

In  general,  a  semester  hour,”  as  used  in  the  following  require¬ 
ments,  means  one  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  per  week 
for  one  semester,  or  half  year;  120  semester  hours  means  15  hours 
of  recitations  per  week  per  year  for  4  years. 

Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich.:  A.  B.  for  120  semester  hours,  plus  240  points  in 
accordance  with  the  point  system,  E,  excellent,  4;  G,  good,  3;  F,  fair,  2;  P,  passed,  0. 


1  Prof.  J.  R.  Angell,  in  Science,  XXXIII,  946  if.  (June  23,  1911). 

2  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  catalogues  of  1911-12  are  used. 
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Elective  system;  Freshman  and  sophomore  work  in  part  required;  in  part  elective 
on  a  restricted  plan. 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.:  A.  B.  in  either  of  2  groups:  Language,  literature,  and 
arts;  philosophy,  social  sciences,  and  history;  B.  S.  for  group  in  mathematics,  physi¬ 
ology,  and  natural  sciences.  Four  years’  course  of  120  to  128  semester  hours,  with 
not  less  than  36  credits.  Graduation  in  3  or  3|  years  possible. 

Work  is  largely  elective  on  the  major  and  minor  plan.  Time  is  measured  in  semester 
hours.  Creditsare  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  work  done.  Number  of  credits  necessary 
to  pass  from  one  class  to  next  higher:  8  in  freshman,  10  in  sophomore,  10  in  junior,  10 
in  senior;  14  semester  hours  required  in  freshman  year. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.:  A.  B.,  with  or  without  Greek;  B.  S.,  required 
major  in  either  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics.  Major  (6  courses),  minor  (4  courses). 
In  freshman  year  English,  French,  or  German,  hygiene,  required  of  all;  in  sopho¬ 
more,  German;  physical  training  required  of  all  for  4  years. 

Work  mainly  elective.  All  must  take  4  full  courses  each  semester,  besides  work  in 
hygiene  and  physical  training. 

Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  130  semester  hours  required, 
including  6  for  physical  education;  130  grade  credits  required.  Group  system:  A.  B. 
in  (1)  literature  and  language  or  (2)  philosophy  and  history;  B.  S.  in  (3)  science  and 
mathematics. 

In  1st  year,  work  required  with  certain  options;  in  2d  year  about  one-half  required; 
3d  and  4th  elective.  Major  of  20  hours  in  one  subject  above  freshman  year,  minor  of 
12  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  60  semester  hours  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  freshman  and  sophomore  work.  Groups:  (1)  Language,  literature,  and  art; 
(2)  mental  and  social  science;  (3)  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

In  1st  year  chiefly  prescribed;  after  that  mainly  elective,  except  5  semester  hours 
in  psychology.  Candidates  must  choose  major  of  not  less  than  30  semester  hours  in  a 
single  subject  or  department,  20  semester  hours  in  selected  minor,  20  semester  hours 
in  unrelated  minor. 

Cornell  College,  Iowa:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  S.  in  engineering;  124  semester  hours, 
of  which  4  are  in  physical  training.  Three  courses:  Arts,  science,  engineering,  each 
leading  to  its  appropriate  degree;  16  hours  per  week  in  1st  and  2d  years;  15  in  3d 
and  4th. 

Electives,  1st  year;  Arts,  4  hours;  science,  6-2;  engineering,  5;  for  the  upper  3 
years  electives  are  40,  36-40,  and  36,  respectively. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.;  15  to  16  hours  per  week;  120 
semester  hours.  Not  the  aim  of  “the  group  system  to  secure  early  specialization.  ” 

Branches  required  of  all  cover  about  40  semester  hours;  then  a  major  of  at  least 
20  semester  hours;  a  minor  of  at  least  16  semester  hours  and  about  44  semester  hours 
elective. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.:  A.  B.,  B.  Ph.,  and  B.  S.;  16  hours  per  week  required, 
or  128  semester  hours.  1st  and  2d  years  prescribed;  3d  and  4th  half  prescribed  and 
half  elective.  Technical  courses  prescribed  throughout. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.;  124  semester  hours;  16  to  18  hours 
in  1st  year,  16  in  2d,  and  15  in  3d  and  4th;  24  “credits”  required  for  promotion  to 
sophomore;  54  to  junior;  87  to  senior;  120  for  graduation;  240  cum  laude;  292  magna 
cum’laude;  316  summa  cum  laude. 

In  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  requirements  in  English,  French,  or  German, 
history,  mathematics,  physical  culture.  In  other  years  elective  within  groups. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  A.  B.,  Litt.  B.,  and  B.  Sc.;  4  years.  Studies 
of  freshman  year,  most  of  sophomore,  and  certain  subjects  of  junior  and  senior  years 
“prescribed  for  all  candidates.” 
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Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La.:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  Three  courses,  classical, 
literary,  and  scientific;  126  semester  hours,  17  in  freshman,  17  in  sophomore,  and 
15  in  each  of  other  two,  B.  S.  freshman  20,  sophomore  21.  Professional  work  in  law 
may  be  completed  with  academic  degree  in  6  years;  in  medicine  in  7. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  years  nearly  all  prescribed  for  all  courses;  junior  and 
senior,  elective.  Junior  and  senior,  30  hours  wholly  elective  in  classical  course,  21 
hours  elective,  plus  9  in  one  group  in  literary,  30  hours  except  continuation  of  one 
science  to  a  total  of  3  years  and  a  second  science  to  a  total  of  2  years  in  scientific. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.;  about  120  semester  hours. 

Elective:  In  sophomore  year,  3  hours;  in  junior,  9  hours;  and  all  of  senior;  not  more 
than  4  courses  in  one  subject  may  be  offered;  graduate  work  may  be  taken;  also  in 
biblical,  law,  engineering,  and  medical  departments. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.:  A.  B.;  188  hours  of  college  work  (equal  to 
about  126  semester  hours),  in  addition  to  physical  culture.  College  year  divided 
into  3  terms;  and  4  weekly  recitations  through  3  terms  give  a  credit  of  12  hours 
(8  semester  hours);  104  hours  prescribed  in  English,  foreign  language,  history,  or 
economics,  mathematics,  science,  physiology,  physical  culture. 

Elective  work:  Eighty-four  hours,  including  professional  studies.  An  option  is 
offered  of  3  years  of  prescribed  work  as  above,  with  the  4th  year  spent  at  an  approved 
professional  or  technical  school. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.:  Semester  horns,  124  “  and  a  grade  above  D 
in  at  least  one-half  the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation.”  Freshman  year 
subjects  prescribed  according  to  the  admission  group  in  which  the  student  entered. 
Eleven  major  groups,  each  consisting  of  sophomore  introductory  course,  three  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  in  junior  and  two  advanced  year  courses  in  senior  year,  arranged  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  Language,  (2)  philosophy  (including  art,  economics,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  history),  and  (3)  science  (including  mathematics). 

After  freshman  year  all  courses  are  elective.  Major  of  at  least  15  semester  hours. 

In  1911  the  college  announced  an  elaborate  application  of  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
requisites  for  admission  to  other  courses. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Course  divided  at  end  of  sophomore  year 
into  lower  and  upper  division  and  is  marked  by  junior  certificate.  Work  for  which  is 
largely  prescribed.  For  work  in  upper  division:  Reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  geography;  36  units  of  work  in  major  courses,  15  of  which  must  be  in  one  depart¬ 
ment.  For  junior  certificate  there  is  required  64  units  of  university  work  (same  as 
semester  hours),  in  addition  to  certain  work  in  English,  and  45  units  required  for 
admission,  making  109  units.  The  64  units  may  be  done  in  2  years. 

In  upper  division,  requirements  are  normally  60  units  in  letters,  social  science, 
natural  science,  and  commerce  colleges  (may  be  reduced  to  51),  and  93  to  96  in  col¬ 
leges  of  chemistry  and  engineering.  Extra  credits  for  junior  certificate  may  effect 
reduction.  Two  years’ residence. 

Total  units  required  for  degree,  exclusive  of  matriculation:  In  college  of  letters, 
social  science,  natural  science,  agriculture,  124  units;  in  commerce,  129;  architecture, 
125;  5  years’  course  in  mechanics,  mining  and  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  166;  for 
4  years’  course  in  same,  150. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  L.  H.  B.  (bachelor 
of  letters),  and  Ph.  B.;  4  years,  32  weeks  each,  or  120  semester  hours. 

For  bachelor’s  degree:  1st  year,  prescribed  or  3  electives;  2d  year,  3  or  4*  or  6 
electives;  3d  year,  6;  4th  year,  6  or  11.  In  school  of  sciences  required  studies  are 
in  religion  and  philosophy  and  at  least  11  of  21  credits  each  year  must  be  in  school 
of  sciences. 

For  Ph.  B.  electives  are  same  in  number,  except  in  4th  year,  6  instead  of  11. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.:  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  (Lit.),  and  S.  B.  conferred 
when  student  has  completed  36  majors  and  received  72  grade  points.  Title  of  Assq- 
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ciate  when  he  has  completed  iS  majors  with  32  grade  points.  Principal  sequence 
of  9  majors  required  and  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors.  Departments  1-6  are 
philosophy,  history,  and  social  science;  departments  13-14  are  modern  languages; 
department  17  is  mathematics;  departments  18-28  are  science.  A.  B.  conferred  for 
work  in  Latin  and  Greek;  Ph.  B.  for  work  in  departments  1-16;  S.  B.  in  departments 
17-28.  Department  17  (mathematics)  will  earn  either  Ph.  B.  or  S.  B.  May  elect 
from  professional  courses. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.;  124  “points”  or  semester 
hours.  Course  for  each  half  year  must  not  exceed  19  nor  fall  under  12  points.  “  To  be 
recommended  for  a  degree  a  student  must  make  at  least  84  points  in  actual  college 
residence,  and  of  these  at  least  24  in  Columbia  College.” 

Work  is  prescribed  during  first  two  years  “when  practicable.”  Student  must  have 
completed  “the  equivalent  of  3  years  of  sequential  study,  in  courses  aggregating  at 
least  18  points,”  for  A.  B.,  in  part  in  languages,  history,  and  philosophy;  for  B.  S., 
in  part  in  science;  may  elect  graduation  courses. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  A.  B.,  120  semester  hours,  with  extra  work  in 
physical  culture,  military  science,  and  tactics;  may  get  entrance  credits;  may  do  one 
of  the  eight  terms  in  summer  session  of  Cornell  or  elsewhere;  must  be  in  residence  at 
least  two  terms. 

In  1st  and  2d  years  must  take  at  least  60  hours,  including  24  hours  in  English  and 
history,  foreign  language,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
physical  geography,  and  biological  science. 

Electives  in  3d  and  4th  years  within  12  groups,  in  one  of  which  he  must  do  at  least 
20  hours’  work;  vocational  courses  also  elective. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  B.  A.  and  B.  S.;  must  pass  in  16  courses 
“together  with  such  work  in  English  as  rnay  be  prescribed  for  him,”  making  17  or  17^ 
courses ;  also  must  attain  a  grade  of  D  in  two-thirds  of  all  work  and  in  senior  year 
pass  in  not  less  than  4  courses  with  grade  above  D.  Certain  summer  courses  may  be 
counted  or  college  studies  may  be  anticipated  before  entering,  but  at  least  one  year 
of  residence  necessary.  The  A.  A.  degree  (associate  in  arts)  is  conferred  upon  non¬ 
resident  students  who  have  passed  in  extension  courses  the  work  necessary  for  A.  B. 

Prescribed,  1st  year,  English,  German,  or  French;  elective,  3  or  4  other  full  courses. 
For  2d,  3d,  4th  years  English  and  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  required; 
elective,  4  full  courses  and  may  take  up  to  a  total  of  6  prescribed  and  elective  courses 
the  year. 

Must  take  at  least  6  coimses  in  some  one  department  or  in  one  recognized  field  and 
“shall  distribute  at  least  6  of  his  courses  among  the  3  general  groups  in  which  his  chief 
work  does  not  lie.” 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  III.:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  engineering  and 
agriculture;  either  first  3  or  last  year  in  residence;  130  semester  hours.  Second  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  may  be  had  for  30  semester  hours  extra.  Limited  amount  of  work  toward 
A.  B.  given  for  courses  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  university. 

Prescribed:  Rhetoric,  physical  training,  military  science.  A  minimum  of  8  hours 
in  each  of  the  following  groups:  English,  foreign  languages,  social  science,  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  philosophy,  natural  science. 

Must  offer  not  less  than  24  hours  for  major  subjects,  but  not  more  than  40  hours  in 
one  subject  may  be  counted.  Enough  credits  from  elective  list  to  give  the  required 
130  semester  hours. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.:  A.  B.  4-year  course  of  183  hours  (equal  to  120 
semester  hours).  Must  have  at  least  one  year  of  daily  work  in  the  major  subject;  15 
hours  credit  may  be  obtained  in  the  correspondence  courses. 

Prescribed:  6  hours  English,  3  hygiene,  30  language,  15  mathematics  or  physics,  15 
in  some  other  science;  20  from  history  and  political  science,  economics  and  social 
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science,  English  literature,  Greek  literature  in  English  translation,  philosophy,  edu¬ 
cation,  fine  arts,  history  of  English  language. 

All  A.  B.  graduates  must  select  a  major  subject  of  from  45  to  60  hours.  Major  and 
collateral  work  must  count  up  to  75  hours.  For  freshman:  Required,  1  hour  hygiene 
and  physical  training,  2  hours  English;  elective,  13  hours  within  certain  rules. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  B.  A.,  B.  S.;  120  semester  hours  without 
credits  for  hygiene,  military  drill  and  hygiene;  125  semester  hours  with  credits  for 
these;  7  years  required  for  combined  course  in  medicine  or  homeopathic  medicine 
and  liberal  arts;  6  years  for  B.  S,  in  medicine  or  homeopathic  medicine  or  dentistry 
and  liberal  arts;  law  may  be  taken  as  part  of  liberal  arts  course. 

Required:  1st  year,  7  to  9  hours;  2d,  4  hours.  Elective:  1st  year,  8  to  10  hours; 
2d,  11  to  13  hours;  3d  and  4th,  14  to  16  hours.  Requirements  both  years  are  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  foreign  languages,  military  drill  or  physical  training  and  hygiene. 

Major  study  of  24  semester  hours  required,  no  part  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  1st  year 
and  12  semester  hours  in  each  of  two  groups  in  which  major  does  not  fall. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.:  A.  B.  for  all  courses  and  the  degree 
signifies  “in  the  case  of  every  recipient  such  instruction  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  in  mathematics,  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  in  literature,  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  history,  as  is  believed  to  be  essential  to  a  liberal  education.”  Twenty 
courses  of  3  hours  per  week  each.  The  equivalent  of  120  semester  hours.  Last  year 
at  least  must  be  in  residence. 

Courses  1st  and  2d  years  prescribed ;  in  3d  and  4th  years  only  one  or  two  studies  pre¬ 
scribed;  no  Latin  or  Greek  required.  Standard  course,  3  hours  per  week  through  the 
year. 

Twenty  courses  required  for  graduation  and  no  combination  accepted  which  does 
not  include  three  courses  in  one  subject  and  two  in  another.  Nineteen  courses 
accepted  of  student  whose  average  is  not  less  than  9  for  work  of  his  3d  year  and  with 
no  work  below  7. 

Twelve  courses  required  of  all  candidates;  eight  elective  in  accord  with  the  group 
system.  Groups:  Ancient  languages;  modern  languages,  including  English;  history 
and  political  science;  mathematics  and  physics;  chemistry,  biology,  and  geology, 

Kansas  University,  Lawrence,  Kans.:  A.  B.,  120  semester  hours.  May  elect  half  of 
senior  work  in  law  or  all  in  medicine.  Work  divided  into  9  groups.  Freshmen  and 
sophomores  must  complete  60  hours,  by  taking  at  least  5  hours  in  each  of  6  groups  and 
not  more  than  20  hours  in  one  department.  All  freshmen  must  take  5  hours  of  rhetoric, 
hygiene,  and  work  in  gymnasium. 

Major  course  must  consist  of  30  to  60  hours  in  one  group,  20  to  40  of  which  must  be 
in  one  department.  Not  more  than  30  hours  elective  work  may  be  taken  in  one  group. 

Leland  Stanford  University,  University,  Cal.:  A.  B.,  120  “units”  (120  semester 
hours) ;  degree  is  conferred  when  requirements  are  met,  without  regard  to  the  time 
spent,  except  that  at  least  30  units  (including  last  15)  must  be  completed  in  this 
university. 

English  composition  prescribed  for  1st  year  undergraduates  who  do  not  satisfy 
matriculation  test,  otherwise  work  is  entirely  elective. 

Major  subject  counting  not  more  than  40  units;  as  a  general  principle  at  least  60 
units  must  be  taken  outside  of  major,  but  in  applied  science  the  major  department  may 
prescribe  so  much  of  the  entire  120  as  “it  shall  deem  essential.” 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  A.  B,  and  B.  S.,  120  hours  credit  (120 
semester  hours),  together  with  135  grade  points;  residence  of  at  least  one  academic 
year  required.  Work  of  one-half  semester  may  be  done  in  summer  sessions. 

Rhetoric  required  of  all;  other  work  all  elective.  If  60  hours  have  been  earned  in 
mathematics  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  B.  S.  may  be  conferred  instead 
of  A.  B. 
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University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  A.  B.,  126  credits  (i.  e.,  126  semester 
hours)  in  addition  to  required  exercises  in  drill,  gymnasium,  and  physical  training. 
B.  S.  at  end  of  4  years,  and  M.  D.  at  end  of  7;  A.  B.  in  4  and  M.  D.  in  8.  A.  B. 
in  4  years  and  D.  D.  S.  at  end  of  6  years;  6  years  in  arts  and  law  gives  A.  B.  and 
LL.  B. 

Must  secure  a  grade  of  “good”  on  at  least  60  credits.  Must  complete  a  major  (i.  e., 
18  credits)  and  4  minors  (i.  e.,  12  credits)  and  at  least  1  of  the  5  subjects  must  be  chosen 
from  each  of  the  following  groupsr  (1)  English  and  foreign  languages;  (2)  biology, 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  physics;  (3)  economics  and 
political  science,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  sociology,  and  anthropology. 

1st  year,  3  hours  rhetoric  required.  Elective:  1st  year,  11-14  hours.  All  in  other 
years  must  have  major  and  4  minors. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.:  A.  B.,  120  semester  hours;  may  offer  in  part 
“work  done  in  the  summer  session”  and  “work  done  in  any  institution  of  good  stand¬ 
ing”  on  certain  courses. 

In  1st  and  2d  year  35  hours  required  in  English,  history,  ancient  languages,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  logic  or  psychology,  physical  science,  and  biological  science, 
but  sufficient  entrance  units  may  waive  all. 

Otherwise  elective,  but  must  have  one  major  (24  hours)  and  one  minor  (12  hours). 
May  elect  courses  from  colleges  of  agriculture,  medicine,  engineering,  law,  education, 
and  journalism. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  125  credit  hours  (125 
semester  hours) ;  students  in  absentia  must  do  one-third  more  work  than  when  in  resi¬ 
dence.  For  B.  S.  must  take  major  in  science  department  and  complete  not  less  than 
60  hours  in  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

Required:  Rhetoric,  4  hours;  military  science,  4  hours.  Must  complete  (40  to  48 
hours)  6  out  of  8  groups  and  have  major  of  24  to  40.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
work  below  grade  of  70  per  cent  is  credited  on  requirements  for  graduation. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  S.  in  Economics, 
Chemistry,  Architecture,  Civil  engineering.  Chemical  engineering.  Mechanical 
engineering.  Electrical  engineering,  or  Biology.  Sixty-four  units  of  work  (i.  e.,  128 
semester  hours) ;  may  be  completed  in  3,  4,  or  5  years,  at  option  of  student.  May  take 
8  units  in  medicine.  May  combine  courses  in  arts  and  architecture  so  as  to  take  A.  B. 
in  4  years  and  bachelor’s  degree  in  architecture  at  end  of  6th  year.  For  A.  B.,  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin  and  Greek  required  for  admission. 

Required:  26  units  in  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  logic  and  ethics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  physical  education,  chemistry. 

Work  elective  in  accord  with  group  system  up  to  18  units;  remaining  20  units  are 
free  electives. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.:  A.  B.,  Greek  and  Latin  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  years  required;  Litt.  B.,  B.  S.  Four  years  with  16  to  17  hours  work  per  year. 

Freshman  work  required,  16  hours;  sophomore,  in  part  elective;  junior  and  senior 
elective  but  “largely  conditioned  by  his  selection  of  the  electives  in  the  sophomore 
year”;  junior  must  choose  a  department  (1  of  the  11  into  which  work  is  divided); 
must  take  3  of  his  5  courses  in  this  department,  1  outside  and  1  is  for  free  election. 
Senior  must  continue  work  of  junior  year.  Emphasizes  system  of  “prerequisites  for 
registration  for  higher  courses”  and  the  “preceptorial  system.” 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.:  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  given  for  completion  of  13 
courses  (a  course  equals  3  hours  per  week  through  the  year),  60  “session  hours,’’ 
i.  e.,  120  semester  hours.  Time  required,  usually  4  years,  of  which  at  least  1  year  in 
residence  with  at  least  3  courses.  May  elect  courses  in  law,  medicine,  or  engineer¬ 
ing.  With  the  vocational  degree  of  B.  S.  the  school  in  which  the  principal  work 
has  been  done  is  mentioned  on  the  diploma,  as  B.  S.  in  chemistry. 
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Six  groups:  (1)  Languages;  (2)  mathematical  science;  (3)  natural  science;  (4)  social 
science;  (5)  English;  (6)  philosophical  science,  Latin  and  Greek  required  for  B.  A. 
Otherwise  wide  selection;  must  select  a  “major  or  principal  school.” 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.:  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  128  credits  (128  semester 
hours),  including  8  credits  for  required  work  in  gymnastics  and  military  drill  (4  for 
women,  instead  of  8).  Candidates  for  A.  B.  may  elect  up  to  20  credits  in  college  of 
mechanics  and  engineering,  agriculture,  and  from  school  of  law,  pharmacy,  commerce, 
music,  home  economics,  or  State  library  school.  Summer  school  work  earns  6  credits. 

Required:  English,  6  credits;  language,  16  credits;  and  2  out  of  natural  science  (10 
credits),  mathematics  (6  credits),  history  (6  credits). 

Must  select  major  study,  which  with  thesis  counts  20  to  40  credits.  All  other  work 
elective  but  not  more  than  40  credits  in  all  in  1  department. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  A.  B.,  60  year  hours,  equivalent  of  120  semester 
hours.  Extra  hours  in  addition  to  the  120  semester  hours  may  be  necessary  by 
absence.  IVork  may  be  completed  in  3  years. 

Main  divisions:  (1)  Language,  literature,  and  arts;  (2)  mathematics  and  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences;  (3)  philosophy,  education,  history,  and  social  science,  making  in 
all  25  groups. 

Major  (12  hours)  and  minors  (5  hours  or  more);  every  candidate  must  complete 
before  graduation  a  major  and  a  minor  in  some  one  of  the  3  main  divisions  and  a 
minor  in  each  of  the  other  2  main  divisions.  All  freslimen  required  to  take  5  of 
certain  3-hour  listed  courses;  3  must  be  in  continuation  of  subjects  offered  for  admission. 

DEPARTMENTS  OR  SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES. 

of  the  universities  and  colleges  carry  in  the  bosom  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  a  department  or  an  organized  school  of  educa¬ 
tion.  As  standards  for  these  schools,  as  well  as  for  a  developed 
teachers^  college,  the  foUovdng  represents  the  general  usage 

Already  the  departments  of  education  in  most  of  the  institutions  in  the  Middle 
West  require  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course,  which  includes  work  in  the 
history  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  in  educational  and  genetic  psychology, 
secondary-school  management  and  teaching,  and  in  observation  and  practice. 

As  Dean  Russell  has  stated: 

The  lowest  requirements  which  can  consistently  make  for  such  a  diploma  or  cer¬ 
tificate  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  candidate  must  be  a  college  graduate,  at  least  when  he^’eceives  the  diploma 
if  not  when  entering  upon  the  course,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education. 

ih)  He  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  (1)  in  the  history  of  education;  (2)  in 
the  philosophy  of  education;  (3)  in  school  economy,  especially  school  hygiene — an 
allotment,  say,  of  8  hours  a  week  throughout  1  year. 

(c)  As  e^ddence  of  special  knowledge  in  each  subject  in  which  a  diploma  is  sought, 
the  candidate  should  be  able  to  show  the  equivalent  of  at  least  3  years’  collegiate 
study  of  the  subject  *  *  *.  Such  a  course  may  very  properly  be  conducted 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  university  department,  which  is  responsible  for  the  academic 
training  in  subject  matter. 

{d)  The  candidate  must  be  given  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching,  study  in 
its  method  under  guidance,  and  finally  give  instruction  under  normal  conditions 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach. 

The  lesson  from  German  experience  is  that  to  liberal  culture  you  must  add  special 
scholarship,  and  to  special  scholarship  professional  knowledge,  and  to  professional 
knowledge  teaching  skill. 

For  a  vindication  of  combined  courses,  vdth  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  see  ‘^Combined  Courses  in  Academic  and  Professional  Work. 

1  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.  Rep.  of  Com.  of  17  on  Prof.  Prep,  of  High  Sch.  Teachers,  July,  1907,  pp.  580-81. 
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Report  from  a  committee  of  Indiana  University  appointed  under 
instructions  from  the  Association  of  American  Universities,”  ^  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  1910. 

THE  QUALITATIVE  ELEMENT  IN  STANDARDS,  DISTINCTIONS,  AND 

GRADES. 

Gradually  vre  are  approximating  a  more  exact  system  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  by  an  mduction  from  data  gathered  representing  facts  and 
by  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  ratios  instead  of  using,  as 
was  at  first  necessary,  gross  objective  standards.  This  tendency  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  follovdng  resolutions  by  a  committee.  Prof. 
E.  L.  Thorndike,  chairman,  appointed  to  collect  facts  in  section  L — 
education — of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.2 

Resolved,  That  samples  of  the  facts  concerning  the  number  of  students  taught  by 
one  instructor  be  sent  to  the  colleges  and  universities  on  the  list  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education, 

Resolved,  That  those  in  charge  of  collegiate  instruction  in  each  of  these  institutions 
be  requested  to  report  in  print  or  to  this  committee  any  facts  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  size  of  class  to  efficiency  in  teaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  not  the  number  of  students  taught  at  one  time  by  a  single  indi\'idual  in  many 
college  courses  so  great  as  to  reduce  that  individual’s  knowledge  of  the  attitude, 
preparation,  difficulties,  errors,  and  achievements  of  his  students  to  almost  zero? 

2.  Is  not  the  number  of  students  taught  at  one  time  by  a  single  individual  in  many 
college  courses  so  small  as  to  involve  an  enormous  waste  of  the  instructor’s  time  and 
an  improper  distribution  of  the  appropriations  for  teaching? 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  should  not  the  teaching  of  more  than  40  college  students 
at  one  time  by  one  person  be  avoided?  Should  not  any  department  have  reasons  of 
weight  for  any  such  case? 

4.  Other  things  being  equal,  should  not  the  use  of  a  quarter  or  more  of  a.  professor’s 
teaching  hours  for  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  fewer  than  10  students  in  one  under¬ 
graduate  course,  counting  one-twentieth  or  less  of  the  degree’s  total  requirement,  be 
avoided?  Should  not  any  department  have  reasons  of  weight  for  any  such  case? 

5.  Should  not  the  traditional  method  of  having  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  class 
meetings  is  to  the  number  of  ‘‘points”  credit  the  same,  regardless  of  whether  the  class 
enrollment  is  1,  5,  10,  20,  or  100,  be  abandoned  in  many  of  the  undergraduate  courses 
enrolling  less  than  10  students? 

6.  ^\Tien  in  a  college  course  given  annually  the  number  of  students  is  less  than  6, 
should  not  the  coirrse  be  offered  only  once  in  2  years,  except  for  reasons  of  weight? 

Resolved,  That  those  in  charge  of  collegiate  education  in  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  on  the  list  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  be  requested  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  reporting  for  1910,  and  once  in  every  10  years  thereafter,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  work  done  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  by  each  member  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  or  by  each  of  100  students  chosen  at  random  from  it? 

I  See  also  Science,  Oct.  22,  1909,  pp.  538-48,  Dean  Christian’s  objections,  and  a  reply  by  Prof.  Dodson, 
Science,  Nov.  19,  1909,  pp.  709-11;  also  Science,  Nov.  12,  1909,  p.  679,  quotation  from  Harvard  bulletin; 
also  Proc.  of  10th  annual  meeting  of  Assoc.  Amer.  Univ.,  pp.  41-49,  arguments  of  President  Eliot  against 
combined  courses,  and  for  them  President  Schurman,  Dean  Vaughan,  and  President  Northrop. 

*  Science,  Apr.  15, 1910,  p.  595. 
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Conscious!}^  or  unconsciously  impressed  by  the  dangers  of  a  quan¬ 
titative  and  mechanical  requirement  for  graduation  and  even  for 
admission,  many  of  the  colleges  are  attemptmg  to  care  for  the  quali¬ 
tative  requirements.  Some  evaluate  courses  of  study  by  giving 
them  grades,  as  they  are  more  or  less  elementary  in  character  or  done 
by  more  advanced  classes  of  students.  Some  form  of  marking  sys¬ 
tem  is  tried,  eliminating,  stimulating,  or  giving  rank,  and  provisions 
of  extra  work  to  students — provisions  vith  notable  exceptions  m  an 
institution  like  Leland  Stanford.  Provisions  for  extra  work,  by 
which  the  time  for  graduation  may  be  shortened,  have  become 
general. 

Honors  or  distinctions  recognize  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
work.  In  form  the  final  honors  generally  are  traditional  under  the 
terms  of  the  older  American  college  commencement  parts,  of  oration, 
dissertation,  and  disquisition,  which  evidently  reflect  the  German 
university  distinctions  of  summa  cum  laude,  magrm  cum  laude,  and 
cum  laude.  There  is  an  evident  reaction  against  the  doctrinaires 
who  would  abolish  all  grades  and  distinctions.  In  addition  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  qualitative  demands  of  scholarship,  the  influx  of  students 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  elective  system  for  ‘^snaps’’  have 
brought  a  negative  as  well  as  a  positive  application  of  the  marking 
system  by  which  inferior  students  are  eliminated  from  the  college. 

The  present  practices,  so  far  as  the  catalogues  give  information, 
are  well  shown  by  the  regulations  of  tlie  following  institutions: 

DISTINCTIONS  AND  MARKING  SYSTEMS  IN  TYPICAL  COLLEGES  AND 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Beloit:  A  degree  cum  laude,  granted  for  62  credits;  magna  cum  laude  for  96  credits; 
summa  ciun  laude  for  110  credits.  These  credits  are  earned  in  courses  requiring  120 
to  128  semester  hours. 

Bowdoin:  Records  marked  on  a  scale  of  10,  but  preserved  in  letters — A  (9-10); 
B  (8-9);  C  (7-8);  D  (6-7);  E  is  below  6  and  indicates  a  condition. 

Carleton:  A  (excellent);  B  (good);  C  (fair);  D  (poor);  E  (failure);  I  (incomplete); 
X  (conditioned).  Candidates  for  honors  must  not  fall  below  C  in  any  subject  during 
their  entire  course ;  in  the  department  in  which  honor  is  given  a  grade  of  A  must  be 
maintained  throughout  the  major  work.  A  degree  cum  laude  granted  for  55  grade 
credits;  magna  cum  laude  for  75  grade  credits;  summa  cum  laude  for  85  grade  credits. 

Cornell  College:  Has  system  of  demerits  under  which  suspension  is  the  penalty 
for  four  demerits. 

Grinnell  College:  A  (excellent);  B  (good);  C  (fair);  D  (poor);  E  (failure).  For 
graduation  must  obtain  C  or  over  in  one-half  total  number  hours. 

Lafayette  College:  At  commencement  “the  faculty  awards  such  honors  as  it  sees 
fit  to  those  who  are  to  receive  degrees.”  These  honors,  ordinarily,  are  “a  valedictory 
oration,  a  Latin  salutatory,  and  other  honorary  orations  and  theses.” 

Rutgei's:  Grading  on  scale  of  100;  a  combination  of  three-fourths  of  class  work  with 
one-fourth  of  examination  work  gives  the  term  grade.  A  (90-100);  B  (80-89);  C  (70- 
79);  I)  (60-69);  E,  F,  G,  H  denote  various  conditions  between  failure  to  pass  and 
failure. 
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Highest  honors  to  students  attaining  an  average  grade  of  A  and  no  single  grade 
lower  than  B.  High  honor  indicates  average  of  B  and  no  grade  lower  than  C.  Honors, 
average  B.  Special  honors,  in  electives;  and  to  students  in  the  B.  S.  courses.  Six 
commencement  speakers  chosen  by  grade  in  speaking  and  composition. 

Tulane  University:  Grades — A  (95-100);  B  (90-94);  C  (80-89);  D  (70-78);  E  (defi¬ 
cient)  . 

Williams  College:  “Class  honors”  awarded  each  year  to  students  in  each  class  who 
have  attained  grade  A  in  courses  amounting  to  24  semester  hours  in  that  year  and 
have  not  fallen  below  B  in  any.  “Highest  class  honors  ”  go  to  those  who  have  attained 
A  in  all  studies,  provided  they  amount  to  30  semester  hours. 

“General  final  honors”  to  those  who  have  attained  A  in  at  least  half  their  studies 
and  fallen  below  B  in  none. 

“Highest  general  final  honors ”  to  those  who  have  attained  A  in  all  courses. 

“Final  honors”  awarded  to  student  who  has  attained  A  in  all  subjects  making  up 
his  major. 

All  students  must  attain  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one-half  the  hours  required. 

University  of  California:  Entrance  and  undergraduate  examinations  graded  into 
five  divisions — 1st  grade  (marked  excellence);  2d  (thoroughly  satisfactory);  3d 
(passed);  4th  (reexamination  required);  5th  (failed).  Grading  is  based  on  term  work 
and  examinations. 

Graduate  students  may  be  graded  as  above  or  merely  marked  as  “passed”  or  “not 
passed”  at  option  of  instructor. 

Columbia:  Entrance  examinations  are  marked — P  (passed);  D  (conditioned); 
F  (failed).  Undergraduate  work  is  marked — A  (excellent);  B  (good);  C  (fair); 
D  (poor);  F  (failure).  A,  B,  C,  D,  passed. 

Students  di\’ided  into  “candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors”  and  “candidates  for  a 
degree.”  Passing  the  examinations  with  A  in  all  three  subjects  entitles  to  degree 
“with  highest  honors;”  2  A’s  and  a  B  entitle  to  degree  “with  high  honors;”  A  and 
2  B’s,  “with  honors.” 

Cornell:  The  passing  mark  is  60  or  over;  41-59  is  a  condition;  below  41  is  a  failure. 

Harvard:  In  1886  a  new  grading  system  was  adopted:  “In  each  of  their  courses 
students  are  now  di\dded  into  five  groups,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  E  is  composed  of  those 
not  passed.  To  graduate,  a  student  must  have  passed  in  all  his  courses  and  have  stood 
above  D  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  his  college  work;  and  for  the  various  grades  of  the 
degree,  honors,  honorable  mention,  etc.,  similar  regulations  are  made  in  terms  of 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  instead  of  in  percentage  as  formerly.  *  *  * 

Grades  are  considered  in  promoting  from  one  class  to  another,  and  to  be  promoted 
the  candidate  must  make  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  a  major  part  of  his  studies.  “Hon¬ 
ors”  and  “highest  honors”  are  offered  as  second-year  honors  in  the  classics.  The 
degree  “with  distinction”  is  offered  in  three  grades:  Cum  laude — distinction;  magna 
cum  laude — high  distinction;  summa  cum  laude — highest  distinction.  A  Commence¬ 
ment  Part  is  assigned  to  every  student  recommended  for  a  degree  with  distinction,  an 
Oration  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree  summa  cum  laude,  a  Dissertation  to  a  candidate  for 
a  degree  magna  cum  laude,  and  a  Disquisition  to  a  candidate  for  a  degree  cum  laude. 
The  words  Oration,  Dissertation,  and  Disquisition  indicate  merely  the  grade  of 
distinction  in  the  degree,  and  do  not  imply  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  Commence¬ 
ment  Parts. 

Illinois:  Preliminary^  honors  are  awarded  for  scholarship  in  first  two  years  to  not 
exceeding  one-tenth  membership  of  sophomore  class. 

Final  honors  are  assigned  on  graduation  for  scholarship  in  last  two  years  to  not  more 
than  one- tenth  senior  class. 

Special  honors  are  assigned  on  graduation  to  “especially  brilliant  students”  for 
advanced  work  of  not  less  than  20  hours  done  before  senior  year  and  30  hours  done  in 
that  year,  together  with  a  thesis. 
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Indiana:  Grades — A  (95-100);  B  (85-94);  C  (75-84);  D  (65-74);  conditioned;  failed. 

Final  honors  for  excellence  in  scholarship  are  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  (not  exceeding  one-tenth);  honors  are:  “With  distinction,”  “With  high  dis¬ 
tinction;”  not  granted  for  less  than  three  years’  work  in  residence. 

State  University  of  Iowa:  Grades — A  (high  distinction);  B  (superior  work);  C  (av¬ 
erage  work) ;  D  (work  below  average  but  above  passing  grade) ;  E  (a  low  passing  mark) ; 
Cond.  (conditioned);  Fd.  (failed).  Student  must  balance  hours  graded  E  with  an 
equal  number  marked  B  or  A. 

Johns  Hopkins:  A  student  whose  average  in  his  studies  for  each  of  his  last  two  years 
has  not  been  less  than  9,  and  who  has  not  received  a  mark  less  than  7.5  for  any  of 
his  courses  during  his  last  three  years  shall  receive  the  degree  with  honor. 

Special  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  two  years  and  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  may  receive  certificates  stating  the  facts 
and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  university. 

Minnesota:  Grades — Excellent,  good,  passed,  conditioned,  failed.  For  graduation 
an  average  of  “good”  must  be  secured  in  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  courses;  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  computing  this  an  “excellent”  is  held  to  balance  a  “passed,”  making  an 
average  of  “good.”  Student  deficient  in  more  than  one-half  of  his  work  loses  class 
rank,  and  if  conditioned  or  if  he  fails  in  60  per  cent  is  dropped. 

The  “degree  with  distinction”  is  granted  for  special  excellence  in  the  major  sub¬ 
ject  in  one  department  only. 

Missouri:  Grades — M,  S,  E,  I,  F.  The  grade  of  M  means  that  the  student  ranks 
among  the  medium  students,  approximately  50  per  cent.  Above  this  grade  are  the 
following  two:  The  grade  of  S  means  that  the  student  ranks  among  those  who  are 
superior  to  the  medium  students.  The  grade  of  E  means  that  the  student  is  one  of 
the  few  most  excellent  students.  Below  the  grade  of  M  are  the  following  two:  The 
grade  of  I  means  that  the  student  ranks  among  those  who  are  inferior  to  the  medium 
students.  The  grade  of  F  means  that  the  student  belongs  among  those  ranking 
lowest.  To  secure  S  means  that  the  student  must  show  himself  superior  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  that  branch  in  the  last  few  years. 

To  encourage  the  best  possible  work,  the  faculties  of  the  college  of  arts  and  science 
and  of  the  school  of  education  credit  work  in  proportion  to  the  grade  received,  thus 
enabling  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  students  to  graduate  in  three  years.  For 
each  recitation  hour  for  which  the  grade  of  Excellent  is  recorded  the  student  will 
receive  30  per  cent  additional  credit  toward  the  total  number  required  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  For  each  recitation  hour  for  which  the  grade  of  Superior  is  recorded  he  will 
receive  15  per  cent  additional  credit  toward  graduation.  The  faculty  further  recog¬ 
nizes  that  those  students  who  are  inferior  to  75  in  100,  but  whose  work  is  not  estimated 
by  the  teacher  as  a  complete  failure,  are  entitled  to  some  credit.  Students  will, 
therefore,  be  given  four-fifths  of  the  normal  credit  toward  graduation  for  each  recita¬ 
tion  hour  for  which  the  grade  of  Inferior  has  been  recorded. 

Nebraska:  Grades  above  passing  (70)  are  reported  to  the  registrar  in  figures,  either 
in  straight  percentages  or  in  multiples  of  5.  Below  passing  the  following  are  the 
markings:  F  (failure  below  60);  C  (conditioned);  I  (incomplete);  also  A  (withdrew  in 
good  standing);  D  (delinquent  at  time  of  withdrawal);  W  (withdrew  without  per¬ 
mission).  Delinquents  and  absentees  are  reported  each  week.  At  middle  of  semester 
all  students  below  passing  grade  are  reported. 

Pennsylvania:  Grades — d  (distinguished) ;  g  (good) ;  p  (passed) ;  n  (not  passed,  student 
is  entitled  to  a  reexamination);  f  (failure,  subject  must  be  repeated  in  class).  Awards 
senior  and  sophomore  honors. 

Princeton:  Grades  are  based  on  term  examinations  and  classroom  work  and  divide 
students  into  5  groups:  (1)  Very  high  standing,  not  over  10  per  cent;  (2)  high  stand¬ 
ing,  20  per  cent;  (3)  medium  standing,  35  per  cent;  (4)  low  standing,  25  per  cent; 
(5)  very  low  standing,  10  per  cent. 
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The  first  and  second  general  groups  thus  determined  are  the  honor  groups  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  are  designated  magma  cum  laude  and  cum  laude,  respectively. 
The  higher  distinction  of  insigni  cum  laude  and  highest  of  sumnia  cum  laude,  are  re- 
serA'ed  for  very  imusual  excellence.  Special  honors  in  particular  departments  are 
also  awarded. 

Virginia:  The  grades  for  passing  in  any  course  are  as  follows:  In  the  college,  the 
department  of  graduate  studies,  the  department  of  engineering,  and  the  department 
of  agriculture,  75  per  cent;  in  the  department  of  medicine,  80  per  cent;  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  law,  83  per  cent.  Students  who  make  less  than  40  per  cent  are  dropped; 
those  making  40-65  per  cent  are  put  on  probation  and  unless  the  grade  is  improved 
the  next  session  are  dropped. 

Wisconsin:  Honors  are  given  at  graduation  for  special  work  of  high  order  of  excel¬ 
lence  done  in  any  department.  Such  honors  will  be  voted  by  the  faculty  to  those 
students  whose  graduation  theses  show  exceptional  excellence,  and  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  with  unusual  success  a  long  course  of  study  in  the  department  in  which  the 
thesis  is  presented. 

Yale:  The  passing  mark  is  2  on  a  scale  of  0-4.  Standing  as  indicated  by  letters  is: 
A  (3.30  or  above);  B  (3-3.29);  C  (2.60-2.99);  D  (2.25-2.59). 

Warnings  are  sent  out  in  November  and  March  to  all  students  who  are  below  2.25 
in  their  general  standing  or  in  any  subject,  and  a  student  who  has  received  such 
warning  for  his  general  standing  or  in  8  hours  of  classroom  work  is  under  the  restriction 
of  disqualification.  A  student  whose  average  scholarship  standing,  or  whose  standing 
in  courses  aggregating  8  hours,  for  one-third  of  a  year  falls  below  2  may  be  put  on 
'probation,  or  rated  with  a  lower  class,  or  both,  or  if  a  freshman  or  already  rated  with  a 
lower  class,  may  be  permanently  separated  from  his  class.  Other  penalties  for  poor 
scholarship  are  exclusion  from  a  course  and  remoial  from  college. 

Junior  and  senior  appointment  lists,  based  on  the  work  of  the  first  half  and  the 
whole  of  the  college  course,  respectively,  and  honor  lists  for  the  work  of  freshman 
and  junior  year  are  issued,  and  honors  in  special  studies  are  conferred  each  year. 

•  DEFINITIONS  OF  A  STANDARD  COLLEGE. 

In  addition  to  the  commonly  used  definition  of  a  college  set  out  by 
the  Xew  York  State  statute  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  (see  p.  27) 
the  following  definitions,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  elabo¬ 
rated  from  it,  indicate  an  approximation  to  one  standard.^ 

The  nucleus  of  the  definition  of  a  college  appeared  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  (adopted  March,  1895): 

Sec.  5.  No  college  or  university  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  whose  requirements 
for  admission  represent  less  than  15  units  of  secondary  work  as  defined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accredited  Schools. 

Sec.  6.  No  college  or  university  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  which  confers  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  science,  except  after  a  period  of  3  years  of 
graduate  study,  not  less  than  2  of  which  shall  be  years  of  resident  study,  1  of  which 
shall  be  at  the  institution  conferring  the  degree. 

Sec.  7.  No  secondary  school  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  which  does  not  provide 
15  units  of  secondary  work  as  defined  by  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 

The  subject  of  a  standard  college  w^as  discussed  in  extenso  by  the 
North  Central  Association  in  connection  wdth  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  accrediting  colleges  in  1908.^ 


'  North  Cen.  Assoc.,  1907,  pp.  30-37. 


2  Proc.,  1908,  pp.  8&-114. 
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Finally,  in  1909,  the  association  adopted  the  following  college 
standards  for  admission  to  the  association:  ^ 

The  standard  American  college  is  a  college  with  a  four  years’  curriculum  with  a 
tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two  years  are  a  continua¬ 
tion  of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instruction  as  given  in  the  high 
school,  while  the  last  two  years  are  shaped  more  and  more  distinctly  in  the  direction 
of  special,  professional,  or  university  instruction.  For  students  who  are  not  to  enter 
professional  or  graduate  schools,  and  for  those  who  are  willing  to  lay  a  bioader  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  professions  than  is  laid  by  those  who  specialize  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  in  the  university,  the  four  years’  college  work  may  be  treated  as  a  unit.  For 
those  who  have  chosen  their  professions,  the  last  two  years  in  the  best  independent 
colleges  should  provide  ample  opportunities  for  training  preliminary  to  the  professions. 
The  independent  college  may  thus  become  a  cooperative  university  college. 

2.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  instructors  shall  be  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association,  and  graduate  work  equal  at 
least  to  that  required  for  a  master’s  degree.  Graduate  study  and  training  in  research 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  is  usually  necessary",  but  an  instruct-' 
or’s  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his  teaching  and  not  by  his  research 
work. 

3.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  14  secondary  units  as  defined 
by  this  association. 

4.  The  college  shall  require  not  less  than  12  college  units,  or  120  semester  hours,  for 
graduation. 

5.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  consen'atisni  in  granting  honoraiy  degrees, 
the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  be  chief  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

6.  The  college  should  be  provided  with  adequate  books  in  the  libraiy  and  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  to  develop  fully  and  illustrate  each  course  taught. 

7.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  instructor  will  varj"  in  the  different 
departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  requhed  for  the  class 
and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  number 
of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

8.  The  college  must  be  able  to- prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  without  conditions  as 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees  reputable  graduate  colleges. 

9.  No  institution  shall  be  considered  for  membership  or  retain  membership  unless  a 
regular  blank  has  been  filed  with  the  commission  and  is  filed  triennially  unless  the 
inspectors  have  waived  the  presentation  of  the  triennial  blank. 

10.  The  local  inspector  shall  be  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  college 
and  the  commission. 

In  1907  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  considered  the  following  college  standards  in  the 
form  of  proposed  by-laws  for  the  association: 

1.  No  college  belonging  to  this  association  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  school  as 
part  of  its  college  organization.  In  case  such  school  is  maintained  under  the  college 
charter,  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  in  students,  faculty,  and  discipline. 

2.  Every  college  belonging  to  the  association  shall  seek  to  promote  the  development 
of  high  schools  in  every  way,  and  to  this  end  shall  admit  no  students  except  those  who 
have  completed  a  reputable  high-school  course.  In  measuring  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  such  students,  the  association  accepts  the  valuation  indicated  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  published 
in  1906. 


1  Proc.,  1909,  pp.  52-53. 
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3.  Candidates  seeking  full  admission  to  college  for  any  degree  course  in  the  literary 
department  must  offer  14  units  of  work.  Irregular  students  may  be  admitted  to  par¬ 
tial  standing  by  offering  10  units  of  work.  Students  may  be  admitted  either  on  cer¬ 
tificate  or  on  written  examination,  but  they  must  in  all  cases  comply  with  the  above 
requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  work  offered.  Conditions  may  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  excuse  students  from  offering  at  least  10  units  of  preparatory  work.  The  association 
strongly  recommends  that  all  candidates  be  required  to  offer  English  and  mathematics, 
and  that  all  candidates  for.  full  admission  or  for  any  degree  courses  be  required  to  offer, 
the  necessary  preparation  in  two  languages  besides  English.  Irregular  students  may 
become  regular;  that  is,  may  secure  full  admission  to  college  in  two  ways:  (a)  By  pass¬ 
ing  off  the  necessary  number  of  units  in  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  as  the  result 
of  private  study  or  in  class;  (6)  by  doing  other  work  offered  in  college  which  shall  be 
counted  as  the  fulfillment  of  entrance  requirements.  In  such  cases  two  hours  of  class 
work  for  one  college  year  shall  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  entrance  unit;  but 
college  work  thus  offered  for  admission  must  not  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

4.  Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  college  without  the  usual  form  of  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  They  must  be  of  mature  age  (not  less  than 
20  years  is  suggested);  (6)  they  must  not  be  admitted  to  classes  for  which  entrance 
examinations  are  required  unless  they  pass  such  examinations;  (c)  they  must  give 
proof  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  course  sought;  (d)  their  names  must  be  sepa¬ 
rately  printed  in  the  catalogue. 

5.  No  preparatory  school  that  confers  degrees  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
association.  Any  school  seeking  membership  must  have  a  curriculum  of  study  amply 
sufficient  to  meet  the  fullest  requirements  of  the  association  for  admission  to  college  and 
must  have  students  regularly  finishing  such  course  of  study  each  year.  ^ 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  report  for  1908  gives  a  table  of  56  insti¬ 
tutions,  distributed  through  the  whole  country,  showing  the  advance 
in  requirements  for  admission  in  units  in  1907-8,  and  naming  13 
colleges  that  had  raised  their  requirement  by  making  the  course  in 
their  preparatory  departments  one  of  4  years  instead  of  one  of  3  years. 
The  results  of  correspondence  with  more  than  500  colleges  indicated 
a  duplication  of  this  record  of  advance  for  the  year  1908-9  (pp.  92-93) 
In  1906  an  attempt  to  define  a  college  appears  in  the  report  of  a 
committee  on  standards  for  admission  to  membership  in  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Dean  Hurlbut,  of  Harvard,  chair¬ 
man,  presented  the  following: 

In  the  college  applying  for  admission — 

1.  There  shall  be  specifically  defined  and  consistently  carried  out,  whether  by 
examination  or  certificate  (or  for  the  admission  of  special  students),  requirements  for 
admission  which  shall  in  every  case  be  equivalent  to  a  four  years’  course  in  a  college- 
preparatory  or  high  school  of  good  grade,  able  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  already  belonging  to  this  board. 

2.  The  members  of  the  faculty  shall  have  an  academic  training  adequate  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  teaching;  they  shall  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the  students  to  be 
taught,  and  shall  be  sufficient  in  number  to  permit  of  proper  specialization  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  assigned  to  each  individual  instructor. 

3.  The  breadth  of  the  college  curriculum,  the  standard  of  graduation,  the  grade  of 
work,  and  the  amount  of  work  demanded  shall  be  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  by  the 
executive  committee  and  shall  constitute  factors  in  determining  their  decision. 


1  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching,  3d  An.  Rep.  of  Pres,  and  Treas.,  190S,  pp.  96-97. 

2  See  also  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bull.,  1910,  No.  6,  whole  number  445 — Statistics  of  State  Universities  and 
Other  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  partially  supported  by  the  State. 
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4.  There  shall  be  no  preparatory  department  under  the  government  or  instruction  of 
the  college  faculty. 

5.  There  shall  have  been,  for  at  least  3  years  preceding  the  application  for  admis¬ 
sion,  an  average  of  at  least  50  students  in  the  regular  entering  classes  (courses  in  arts 
and  in  science  to  be  reckoned  together  for  this  purpose.) 

6.  There  shall  be  an  annual  free  income-bearing  endowment,  yielding  in  no  case 
less  than  $20,000  annually;  in  case  of  State  universities  or  State  colleges  an  equal 
♦appropriation,  expended  exclusively  on  the  undergraduate  department,  as  well  as 
libraries,  laboratories,  buildings,  and  equipment  adequate  to  maintain  the  degree  of 
efficiency  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  contemplated  in  the  above  provisions.^ 

In  1903  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  appointed  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  extending  the  work  of  the  commission  so  as  to  include 
accredited  colleges  and  to  determine  what  should  be  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  In  1906  the  association  enlarged 
the  name  and  scope  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  by 
adding  ^‘and  Colleges.”  ^ 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Laws  and  Decisions  (1909)  define  col¬ 
leges  and  academies  as  follows: 

CCCLXXX.  That  all  institutions  of  learning  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  as  colleges, 
universities,  or  theological  seminaries,  with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  pure  and 
applied  science,  philosophy,  literature,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  incorporated  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  with  general  power  as 
follows; 

First.  To  have  succession  by  their  corporate  names  for  the  period  limited  by  their 
charters,  and  when  no  period  is  limited  thereby  or  by  this  act,  perpetually,  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  under  the  constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Second.  To  maintain  and  defend  judicial  proceedings. 

Thh'd.  To  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Fourth.  To  hold,  purchase,  and  transfer  such  real  and  personal  property  as  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  corporation  require,  not  exceeding  the  amount  limited  by  its  charter  or 
by  law. 

Fifth.  To  appoint  and  remove  such  subordinate  officers  and  agents  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  requires,  and  to  allow  them  suitable  compensation. 

Sixth.  To  make  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  management  of  their 
property  and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs. 

Seventh.  To  enter  into  any  obligation  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  their  ordinary 
affairs. 

CCCLXXXII.  No  institution  shall  be  chartered  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees 
unless  it  has  assets  amounting  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  endowments  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  instruction,  and 
unless  the  faculty  consists  of  at  least  six  regular  professors  who  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes,  nor  shall  any  baccalaureate  degree 
in  art,  science,  philosophy,  or  literature  be  conferred  upon  any  student  who  has  not 
completed  a  college  or  university  course  covering  four  years.  The  standard  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  these  four  years’  courses  or  to  advanced  classes  in  these  courses  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  said  council. 

1  See  Col.  Entrance  Ex.  Bd.,  Doc.  48,  Dec.,  1910;  Proc.  of  12th  an.  meeting  N.  Cen.  Assoc,  of  Col.  and 
Sec.  Schs.,  pp.  22,  23. 

2  Proc.  N.  Cen.  Assoc.,  1906,  p.  130.  Cf.  Director  Carman’s  paper,  ‘‘Shall  we  accredit  colleges?”  in  Proc. 
N.  Cen.  Assoc.,  1907,  pp.  81-96,  and  the  presidential  address,  “An  American  Federation  of  Learning,”  by 
George  E.  MacLean,  pp.  3-25. 
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The  Ohio  school  laws  in  force  April  16,  1906,  define  a  college  as 
follows : 

(Sec.  4007-3  )  A  college  is  hereby  defined  as  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than  a  high 
school,  in  which  instruction  in  the  high-school  branches  is  carried  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  high  school  and  other  advanced  studies  are  pursued,  or  a  school  in  which  special, 
technical,  or  professional  studies  are  pursued,  and  which  may,  when  legally  organized, 
have  the  right  to  confer  degrees  in  agreement  with  the  terms  of  the  law  regulating  its 
practices  or  its  charter;  or,  in  the  want  of  legislative  direction,  in  agreement  with  the 
practices  of  the  better  institutions  of  learning  of  their  respective  kinds  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1907  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa  (secs.  2634-f  to  2634-h, 
school  laws,  1907)  passed  a  statute  exempting  from  examinations  for 
a  State  teacher’s  certificate  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  State  University  and  of  the  general  course  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  advanced  course  of  the  normal  school,  and  colleges 
having  rank  and  collegiate  courses  of  instruction  equivalent  to  those 
in  the  State  institutions.  This  legislation  made  the  courses  named 
collegiate  and  normal  school  standards  for  the  State,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  the  State  board  of  educational  examiners  to  set  out  a 
definition  and  standards  for  accredited  colleges. 

They  adopted  the  following  specifications,  set  out  8  objective  stand¬ 
ards,  and  made  temporary  provision  for  classifying  the  colleges  in  3 
groups.  After  one  year’s  experience,  the  board  found  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  paper  reports  of  the  colleges  by  an  inspection.  One 
of  the  8  points  was  ^‘the  average  salary  of  heads  of  departments, 
exclusive  of  the  president,  shall  be  at  least  $1,000.”  Objections  were 
made  by  some  of  the  institutions,  which  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  minimum  wage  scale,  to  the  grouping  of  the  colleges,  which 
originally  the  board  undertook  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  get  the 
law  into  operation  as  a  stimulus  to  all  deserving  colleges.  .The 
present  regulations  of  the  board,  representing  the  result  of  experience 
and  suggestions  from  the  colleges,  as  amended  May  8,  1911,  are  as 
follows  (standards  advised  by  January  1,  1916); 

1.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  shall  not  exceed  16  a  week. 

2.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  colleges  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  graduate  work  in  residence  equivalent  to  that  required  for  a  doctor’s  degree,  pro¬ 
vided  that  this  requirement  shall  not  apply  to  faculty  members  approved  by  the  State 
educational  board  of  examiners  prior  to  July  1,  1910. 

3.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  15,000  volumes,  selected  with  reference  to 
college  subjects  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

4.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  worth  not  less  than  $15,000,  and  so  distributed 
as  to  establish  at  least  an  efficient  chemical,  physical,  botanical,  and  zoological 
laboratory. 

5.  The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  productive  endowment 
of  not  less  than  $500,000,  or  a  fixed  assmed  income,  exclusive  of  tuition,  of  at  least 
$25,000. 

6.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  10  separate  departments  or  chairs,  and  in  case 
the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  without  examination,  the 
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college  must  maintain  at  least  11  chairs,  1  of  which  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education,  or  at  most  to  philosophy,  including  psychology  and  education.  The  heads 
of  these  departments  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  college  work. 

7.  The  graduates  must,  in  addition  to  the  4-year  college  course,  show  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  4-year  secondary  course  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  State 
board  of  education  as  entrance  requirements  to  the  collegiate  courses  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  control  of  said  board,  and  the  standing  and  character  of  the  institution 
and  the  nature  of  its  equipment  and  work  must  be  such  as  to  entitle  its  graduates  to 
admission  to  the  graduate  college  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

But,  beginning  January  1,  1912,  the  standard  for  accredited  colleges  shall  be  the 
following: 

1.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  and  students  shall  not 
exceed  20  a  week. 

2.  A  faculty,  properly  qualified,  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  colleges  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  graduate  work  in  residence  at  least  2  years,  or  an  equivalent  in  acquired  scholar¬ 
ship  approved  by  the  board  of  educational  examiners. 

3.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  7,500  volumes,  selected  mth  reference  to  col¬ 
lege  subjects,  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

4.  The  laboratory  equipment,  except  in  an  institution  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  board  as  a  classical  college  only,  shall  be  worth  not  less  than  $7,500,  and  so  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  establish  at  least  an  efficient  chemical,  physical,  botanical,  and 
zoological  laboratory. 

5.  The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment  of  not  less 
than  $200,000,  or  a  fixed  assured  income  or  its  equivalent,  exclusive  of  tuition,  of  at 
least  $10,000. 

6.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  7  separate  departments  or  chairs,  and  in  case 
the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  without  examination,  the 
college  must  maintain  at  least  8  chairs,  1  of  which  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education,  or  at  most  to  philosophy,  including  psychology  and  education.  At  least  5 
heads  of  these  departments  shall  in  no  case  devote  less  than  three-fourths  of  their  class 
hours  to  college  work. 

7.  The  graduates  must,  in  addition  to  the  4-year  college  course,  show  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  4-year  secondary  course  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  State 
board  of  education  as  entrance  requirements  to  the  collegiate  courses  of  the  institutions 
under  the  control  of  said  board,  and  the  standing  and  character  of  the  institution  and 
the  nature  of  its  equipment  and  work  must  be  such  as  to  entitle  its  graduates  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  graduate  college  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  the  objective  standard  here  set  out,  the  character  of  the  curriculum, 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific  spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the 
conservatism  in  granting  honorary  degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  factors  in  determining  eligibility. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  board  will  no  longer 
group  accredited  colleges,  but  requires  that  all  colleges  meet  the 
standard  in  force  at  any  given  time.  The  board  will  hereafter  pub¬ 
lish  the  list  of  accredited  colleges,  arranging  the  names  of  the  colleges 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  after  each  name  publish  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  data  submitted. 

A  comparison  of  the  data  concerning  institutions  on  the  accepted 
list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  (3d  an.  rep.,  1909,  pp.  40-45)  and 
of  the  data  concerning  State  universities  (pp.  74-77)  easily*  proves 
that  the  standards  set  by  the  Iowa  State  board  of  educational  exam- 
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iners  for  1916  is  a  fair  one.  This  probably,  with  the  inspections  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  will  demonstrate  that  the  colleges  of  the 
country  will  fall  into  four  groups  and  that  the  minimum  for  the 
colleges  will  be  at  least  that  of  the  Iowa,  1916,  standard  (cf.  p.  61); 
for  the  colleges  that  of  1912  standard  (cf.  p.  62).  A  group  of 
very  small  colleges  with  high  scholastic  standards  should  be  rated  in 
accordance  with  ratios  deduced  from  the  number  of  students  and 
student  hours.  This  might  form  group  in  its  way  a  group 

comparable  with  ^^A’’  and  and  one  to  be  liighly  respected  and 

cherished.  Group  would  consist  of  small  colleges  that  either 

on  the  ground  of  their  youth  might  be  rated  as  initial  colleges,  or  if 
no  longer  youthful,  should  be  recognized  as  junior  colleges  or  colle¬ 
giate  institutes.  Unless  they  can  be  immediately  strengthened  they 
should  be  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  and  to  do  thoroughly 
with  high  standards  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  a  college. 
Institutions  of  this  sort  should  be  reasonably  numerous. 

Incidentally  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  approxi¬ 
mated  a  definition  of  a  college  in  their  report  as  to  a  university. 
(See  p.  136,  Chapter  on  Universities.)  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  inclines  to  this  definition.  Both  of  these  associations  are 
waiting  for  reports  of  work  proceeding  under  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of  a  specialist  in 
higher  education  and  the  cooperation  of  the  deans  of  graduate  schools 
with  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  that  of  the  State 
universities  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  basis  for  the  possible  rating 
and  classifying  of  colleges.^ 

The  passing  of  definitions  of  standard  colleges  from  academic  and 
institutional  uses  to  statutory  uses  in  many  States  in  a  way  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  national  standard  is  marked  by  the  reports  of  conferences 
of  the  chief  State  school  officers  of  the  North  Central  and  Western 
States.  The  influence  of  the  Iowa  standards  in  this  report  is  very 
marked,  but  it  must  be  remembered  the  Iowa  standards  may  be 
traced  in  their  origin  to  those  of  New  York  and  various  associations. 
The  conference  of  the  chief  State  school  officers  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  November,  1910,  adopted  the  following  definition  of  a  standard 
college  or  university: 

To  be  considered  a  standard  college  all  of  the  following  conditions  must  be  fully 
met: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  course  above  the  eighth  grade  shall 
be  required  for  college  entrance. 

2.  The  completion  of  120  semester  hours  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  and  for  students  shall 
not  exceed  20  a  week. 


1  Cf.  address  of  K.  C.  Babcock,  Trans,  and  proc.  of  the  Nat.  Assoc.  State  Universities  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
in  1910,  pp.  112-115. 
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4.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard  col¬ 
leges,  and  each  head  of  a  department  shall  hold  at  least  a  master’s  degree  from  a 
standard  college  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  which  success  shall 
be  determined  by  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  the  State  in  which  the  institution  is 
located. 

5.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  reference  to 
college  subjects  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

6.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  efficient  laboratories 
in  all  laboratory  courses  offered. 

7.  The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment  of  not  less 
than  $200,000,  or  an  assured  fixed  annual  income  exclusive  of  tuition  of  at  least  $10,000; 
provided  that  this  requirement  shall  not  be  mandatory  until  5  years  after  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  recognized.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  7  separate  departments 
or  chairs  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  case  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is  to 
be  accepted  for  certification,  the  college  must  maintain  at  least  8  chairs,  1  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  education,  or  at  least  to  philosophy,  including  psy¬ 
chology  and  education.  The  head  of  each  department  shall,  in  no  case,  devote  less 
than  three-fourths  of  his  time  to  college  work. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnsc,  while  not  specifically  defin¬ 
ing  a  standard  college,  has  done  so  incidentally  in  setting  out  stand¬ 
ards  for  admission  to  the  association.  An  institution  to  be  entitled 
to  admission  must  show  the  following  qualifications: 

I.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(«)  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  so  constituted  as  to  support  sound  financial  and 
educational  methods. 

(6)  There  shall  be  a  reasonable  recognition  of  women  in  faculties  and  in  the  student 
body  and  proper  provision  for  the  intellectual  and  social  needs  of  women  students. 

(c)  Much  weight  shall  be  given  to  the  fact  where  women  are  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

(d)  In  the  consideration  of  a  coeducational  institution  great  weight  shall  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  such  an  institution  has  a  dean  or  ad^dser  of  women,  above  the  rank  of 
instructor,  giving  instruction  and  counted  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty. 

II.  DEGREES. 

(а)  The  bachelor’s  degree  shall  be  based  on  scholarly  attainments  represented  by 
the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  Entrance  requirements  such  as  demand  at  least  4  years  of  serious  secondary 
school  work  for  preparation. 

2.  Class  sections  restricted  to  such  numbers  as  insure  proper  individual  instruction, 
except  in  the  case  of  purely  lecture  courses. 

3.  A  residence  of  at  least  2  years  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree  or  in  a  college 
of  equally  high  grade. 

4.  Graduation  requirements  which  correspond  to  the  amount  of  work  ordinarily 
included  in  4  years  of  serious  college  study. 

(б)  The  master’s  degree  shall  be  given  only  for  resident  graduate  work;  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  honorary  degree,  for  original  work  of  high  distinction. 

(c)  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  shall  not  be  given  causa  honoris. 

III.  FACULTY. 

(a)  The  number  of  full  professors  shall  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  minimum  number, 
and  their  ratio  to  the  number  of  students  shall  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  average  num¬ 
ber  in  institutions  of  the  same  type  already  admitted  to  membership. 
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(b)  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  instructors  to  the  number  of  students  shall  be  at  least 
as  large  as  the  average  in  institutions  of  the  same  type  already  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

(c)  The  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  minimum  for  the 
same  grade  in  institutions  already  admitted  to  membership  where  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  similar. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  unless  adequate  reasons  can  be  given  for  a 
few  possible  exceptions,  shall  hold  degrees  from  colleges  of  recognized  standing. 

(e)  A  distinctly  large  proportion  of  the  full  professors  shall  hold  degrees  based  on 
graduate  university  work. 

(/)  There  shall  be  no  preparatory  department  under  the  government  or  instruction 
of  the  college  faculty. 

IV.  MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

(a)  The  number  of  laboratories  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  number  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  same  type  already  admitted  to  membership. 

(b)  The  number  of  books  in  the  library  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  number 
in  institutions  of  the  same  type  already  admitted  to  membership. 

(c)  The  number  of  departmental  journals  regularly  placed  in  the  libraries  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  average  number  in  institutions  of  the  same  type  already  admitted  to 
membership. 

(d)  The  total  property  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum. 

(e)  The  productive  endowment  shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum. 

(/)  The  income  per  student  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average. 

(g)  No  coeducational  institution  shall  be  considered  in  which  there  is  not  special 
provision,  through  halls  of  residence  or  in  other  buildings,  for  the  social  life  of  the 
women  students.^ 

SUMMARY. 

Requirements  for  admission. — The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  admis¬ 
sion  requirements  of  the  colleges  has  risen  in  the  decade  from  8  units 
to  12  as  a  minimum  and  14  as  a  standard  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  Northern  States,  east  and  west,  the  requirements  increased 
from  a  minimum  of  12  to  a  maximum  of  16  units.  The  majority  of 
the  institutions  require  15  units  for  first-year  classification,  but 
admit  ^vith  conditions  on  14  or  even  13§  units.  Almost  absolute 
uniformity,  however,  is  m  sight  on  the  basis  of  the  rejection  of  can¬ 
didates  who  do  not  have  14  units  and  a  tendencv  to  abolish  admission 
vdth  conditions. 

The  terminology  of  the  measure  of  admission  requirements  has 
become  almost  fixed  and  universal.  The  recommendations  of  the 
national  conference  committee  on  standards  of  colleges  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  adopted  in  January,  1911,  present  the  general  practice, 
and  these  recommendations  have  been  already  accepted  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  to 
secure  uniformity — 

(1)  That  the  term  “unit”  be  used  only  as  a  measure  of  work  done  in  secondary 
schools,  and  that  the  term  “period”  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation  (or  equivalent 
exercise)  in  a  secondary  school; 


1  Rep.  Commis.  Educ.,  1909,  vol.  1,  pp.  59-60, 
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(2)  That  the  term  “hour”  be  restricted  to  use  in  measuring  college  work,  and  that 
the  term  “exercise”  be  used  to  denote  a  recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  in 
a  college; 

(3)  That  “unit”  be  used  as  defined  by  this  committee,  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
and  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  that  “hour”  be  used  preferably 
in  the  sense  of  year-hour;  and 

(4)  That  the  use  of  other  terms,  such  as  “count,”  “point,”  “credit,”  etc.,  in  any 
of  these  senses  be  discontinued. 

The  objection  that  there  may  be  a  mere  mechanical  standardization 
by  the  use  of  a  defined  unit  or  counter”  is  well  met  in  a  chapter  on 
the  use  of  the  ^^Recommendations  of  a  Standard  Unit  in  Secondary 
Education”  in  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Fourth  Annual  Report,  1909, 
pages  131-133. 

The  flexibility  of  entrance  requirements  has  become  well-nigh 
universal,  that  is,  the  required  specified  subjects  have  been  widely 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  about  8  units  out  of  15.  There  is  also 
almost  an  agreement  as  to  the  subjects.  The  present  standard  may 
be  said  to  be:  English,  3  units;  mathematics,  IJ  to  2J  units;  foreign 
language,  minimum  2,  maximum  4  units.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  history  a  constant  at  1  unit,  and  some  science  at  1  unit.  The 
7  elective  units  until  very  recently  have  been  established  subjects  for 
instruction.  The  latest  largely  successful  move  is  to  allow  a  limited 
number  of  units  in  the  so-called  newer  subjects,  the  industrial  sub¬ 
jects  of  manual  training  or  domestic  science,  and  agriculture,  draw¬ 
ing,  fine  arts,  and  music.  The  flexibility  of  entrance  requirements 
was  carried  to  an  absolute  degree  by  Clark  College  in  accepting  the 
graduates  of  any  New  England  high  school  or  any  other  high  school 
with  an  equivalent  standard.  This  practice  is  limited,  but  prevails 
in  representative  institutions  among  the  colleges  we  have  selected, 
like  Albion,  and  among  the  universities,  like  Leland  Stanford.  The 
statement  of  the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college  or  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  secondary  education  concedes  that  this  practice  may  seem 
too  radical  and  recommends  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  as  urgent. 
The  statement  argues: 

There  are  seven  distinct  lines  of  work  which  we  believe  essential  to  a  well-rounded 
high-school  course,  to  wit,  language,  mathematics,  history  and  civics,  science,  music, 
drawing,  and  manual  training.  Girls  must  be  taught  household  science  and  art. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  twentieth  century  demands  that  the  high  schools 
should  not  cast  all  students  in  the  same  mold;  that  the  amount  of  science  and  manual 
training  which  is  sufficient  for  one  student  is  utterly  inadequate  for  another;  and 
that  a  training  for  business  may  be  given  in  the  high  school  which  will  be  as  cultural 
and  as  respectable  as  any  other  course.  To  enable  the  high  schools  to  adapt  secondary 
education  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  students  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  diverse  demands  of  the  professions,  of  industry,  and  of  commerce,  progress  seems 
to  us  to  require — 

{:q,)  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  so-called  “required”  subjects,  together  with 

(b)  The  recognition  of  all  standard  subjects  as  electives. 
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The  specified  entrance  requirement  of  two  foreign  languages,  the  meager  electives 
in  science,  and  the  absence  of  recognition  for  drawing,  music,  household  science  and 
art,  shopwork,  commercial  branches,  and  civics  and  economics  constitute  the  chief 
difiiculty. 

We  should  like  to  see  it  possible  for  a  student  upon  entering  the  high  school  to 
choose  Latin  or  German  or  French;  to  confine  his  work  in  foreign  language,  during 
his  high-school  course,  to  one  such  language  in  case  the  remainder  of  his  time  is 
required  for  other  subjects;  and  to  find  at  the  end  of  his  high-school  course  that  he 
has  met  the  foreign  language  requirements  of  whatever  college  he  may  choose  to 
enter.  We  should  like  to  see  no  discrimination  against  Latin  for  the  course  leading 
to  the  B.  S.  degree,  so  that  students  choosing  any  language  may  enter  the  B.  S.  course. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  following  subjects  recognized  by  college  entrance  credits: 

Music,  1  unit;  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  each  i  to  1  unit;  household 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  physiography,  applied  physics,  and  advanced  chemistry, 
each  1  unit;  modern  history,  1  unit;  civics  and  economics,  each  ^  to  1  unit;  house¬ 
hold  science  and  art,  2  units;  and  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  stenography 
and  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping,  advanced  bookkeeping,  and  accounting, 
each  J  to  1  unit. 

A  recent  study  of  entrance  requirements  shows  that  many  colleges  are  already 
requiring  only  one  foreign  language  for  admission,  and  that  many  of  the  above  subjects 
have  received  recognition. 

Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  testimony  of  Inspector 
Ait  on  that  where  the  new  subjects  have  been  freely  welcomed  the 
old  standard  subjects  have  held  their  own  in  competition  with  the 
new  subjects.^ 

The  new  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (cf. 
p.  44)  as  well  as  of  Harvard  (cf.  p.  42)  fully  meet  the  desires  of  the 
statement  of  the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 
City.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  nine  on  the  articulation  of 
high  school  and  college  at  the  National  Education  Association  in 
Jul}^,  1911,  was  largely  forstalled,  therefore,  by  the  action  of  Harvard, 
Chicago,  and  the  practice  of  a  number  of  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges. 

It  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  work  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost  in  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  work 
has  been  safeguarded  by  the  carefully  wrought-out  definitions  of 
units  by  the  associations,  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
by  the  newer  methods  of  gauging  the  candidate  through  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  and  with  his  records,  and  by  a  general  evalua¬ 
tion  of  his  accomplishment  and  powers  in  a  well-balanced  curriculum 
in  a  standard  institution.  The  long-drawn-out  battle  as  to  methods 
of  admission  by  examination  or  certificate  in  one  sense  has  been  won 
by  the  certificate  method,  but  fortunately  not  by  the  mere  paper 
certificate.  That  method  has  been  supplanted  by  examinations  in 
some  subjects  or  the  examination  of  the  student’s  entire  record  and 
by  the  test  of  his  record  as  a  college  entrant  and  by  the  increasing- 
systematic  and  sympathetic  inspection  of  the  schools.  Since  the 


1 17th  An.  Rep.  of  Inspector  of  State  High  Schools,  Minnesota,  for  school  year  ending  July  31, 1910. 
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modification  of  Harvard's  plan,  almost  the  sole  protagonists  of  the 
examination  method  pure  and  simple  are  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Requirements  for  graduation. — The  standard  requirement  for  grad¬ 
uation  is  60  year  or  120  semester  hours  of  purely  scholastic  work,  with 
the  addition  of  from  4  to  6  hours  for  required  physical  training.  As 
a  rule,  the  subjects  for  the  freshman  year  are  required  v/ith  some  option. 
English  is  the  only  absolute  constant.  The  standard  is  taking  shape 
by  wliich  the  sequences  in  subjects  must  be  pursued  in  accordance 
with  the  preparation  brought  from  the  high  school.  This  law  of 
sequences,  together  with  the  principle  of  prerequisites  for  advanced 
studies,  either  specifically  set  out  or  resting  upon  the  direction  of  an 
adviser,  is  reestablishing  a  flexible  group  system  adapted  to  the 
individual  in  place  of  the  absolutely  free  elective  system.  The 
practice  of  having  ‘^majors”  and  minors”  is  almost  universal  for 
at  least  2  years,  and  has  extended  itself  widely  through  the  last  3 
years.  The  arrangement  of  the  cognate  studies  of  the  curriculum 
into  3  or  at  most  4  groups  or  categories  and  the  requirement  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  work  in  each  group  in  the  supposed  interest  of  pre- 
ser\T.ng  the  liberal  element  in  education,  restores  practically  a  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study.  The  more  or  less  natural  division  of  the 
college  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  due  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  age  of  the  average  student,  the  completion  of  the  secondary 
s-tudies  and  the  demands  of  professional  and  technical  education, 
reenforced  by  the  taste  of  specialization  given  by  ‘‘majors,”  justify 
the  definitions  of  a  standard  college  which  recognize  in  effect  a  junior 
and  a  senior  college  (cf.  North  Central  definitions  of  the  standard 
college,  p.  58).  Attention  to  the  quality  of  collegiate  work  has  been 
re^dved  by  the  gradmg  of  studies  (cf.  pp.-46,  54),  the  stimulus  of  mark¬ 
ing  systems  and  honors  (cf.  p.  54),  and  the  privilege  of  extra  work  (cf. 
p.  54),  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasingly  stricter  administration  of 
the  colleges  and  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 

Qualifications  of  instructors. — Qualifications  of  the  staff  of  instruc¬ 
tion  over  and  above  the  old  ones  of  character,  personal  caliber,  and 
power  to  teach,  are  advanced  work  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree 
usually  taken  in  a  university,  and  in  travel.  Measured  by  mere 
degrees,  the  standard  would  be  the  possession  of  a  Ph.D.  degree  or  its 
equivalent  for  the  colleges  of  the  highest  rank.  The  possession  of  a 
master’s  degree  or  its  equivalent  represents  the  present  status.  The 
average  hours  of  class  instruction  for  a  teacher  range  from  a  minimum 
of  5  in  some  universities  like  Johns  Hopkins  to  12  or  15  in  the  best 
colleges,  with  a  maximum  of  20  in  the  weaker  colleges.  Much  empha¬ 
sis  is  put  upon  having  the  collegiate  instruction  separate  from  that 
of  the  secondary  school  or  academy.^ 


1  For  the  average  requirements  for  equipment  in  buildings,  libraries  and  laboratories,  and  income,  cf. 
The  Iowa  Standards,  p.  61. 
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The  Spirit  and  ideals  of  the  college  defy  objective  standards.  The 
traditions  regarding  American  colleges  have  been  handed  on  from 
professor  to  professor,  so  that  every  true  college  has  an  atmosphere. 
The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  consecration  of  the  professors  to  their  life 
work — a  consecration  so  great  that  they  live  upon  low  salaries  and 
impart  a  passion  for  truth  and  learning  for  their  own  sake.  The 
much-abused  word  “  culture, when  properly  understood,  not  as  a 
matter  of  esthetic  sentiment  but  of  genuine  sympathy  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  is  a  note  of  the  true  college.  No  college  organized  for  commer¬ 
cial  profit  answers  the  test  or  can  long  preserve  the  spirit  and  ideals 
of  the  college. 


CHAPTER  11. 


STANDARDS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.' 

The  first  instruction  in  theology  in  the  United  States  began  with 
tlie  opening  of  Harvard  College.  A  leading  purpose  of  its  founders 
is  expressed  in  one  of  their  sentences:  ‘‘Dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministry  shall  lie  in  the 
dust  *  *  In  1654  a  fourth  year  was  added  to  the  college 

course,  originally  of  3  years,  in  order  to  prepare  more  thoroughly  for 
the  ministry.  The  first  professorship  instituted  in  the  university  was 
the  Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  in  1721.  The  differentiation  of 
tlie  divinity  school  from  the  college  was  very  gradual.  Its  faculty 
was  not  formally  organized  earlier  than  1819.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  first  annual  catalogue  was  issued.  Before  this  in  the 
sheets,  or  broadsides,  the  theological  students  evidently  were  included 
under  the  head  of  resident  graduates.  This  year  the  catalogue  sets 
out  “candidates  for  the  ministry  and  theological  students.  The 
candidates  are  designated  by  italic  characters.’’  The  theological 
students  numbered  38,  in  a  total  attendance  of  383.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  theological  school,  together  with  those  of  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  law,  is  first  indicated  in  the  catalogue  for  1827-28.  ‘  ‘  The 
apprentice  system,”  by  which  the  college  graduate  read  divinity  in 
residence  with  some  pastor,  prevailed  or  supplemented  the  theological 
studies  of  the  college  course  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  doubtless  much  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day,  theological  semina¬ 
ries  were  founded.  Yale,  founded  in  1701,  like  Harvard,  emphasized 
theological  education  in  the  college,  as  the  words  of  the  charter 
show:  “With  zeal  for  upholding  and  propagation  of  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men 
*  *  *  who  through  the  bl-essing  of  Almighty  God  may  be  fitted 

for  public  employment,  both  in  the  church  and  civil  state.”  ^  The 
theological  department  became  famous  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

In  1809  the  proposal  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  introduced  to  the  general  assembly,  which 
submitted  three  plans,  1,  to  establish  one  school  near  the  center  of 

1  In  the  chapters  of  this  buUetin  the  term  '^school”  is  used  genericaUy  unless  the  technical  definition  of 
a  school  recommended  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  is  specifically  named.  Cf.  p.  142,  university  chapter. 

2  An  Act  for  Liberty  to  erect  a  collegiate  school  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 
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the  church;  2,  to  establish  one  school  in  the  North  and  one  in  the 
South;  3,  to  establish  a  school  in  each  synod.  In  1811  the  general 
assembly  adopted  a  plan  for  a  single  school,  and  in  1812  located  it  at 
Princeton. 

In  the  same  period  Andover  Seminary  was  founded  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  various  denominations  and 
even  schools  of  thought  in  the  denominations  founded  their  schools. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  denominations,  who  were  rather  opposed 
to  a  “learned  ministiy,’’  nominally  the  requirements  for  admission 
from  the  beginning  were  coUege  graduation.  The  doors,  however, 
were  open  with  various  limitations  for  noncollege  graduates.  The 
present  requirements  are  more  strict  vdtli  reference  to  the  possession 
of  a  bachelor’s  degree,  but  almost  without  exception  provision  is 
made  to  take  care  of  those  not  graduating. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  of  the  following  institutions  show 
the  prevailing  standards: 

Harvard — Candidates  for  degree:  Bachelor’s  degree  from  approved  institution,  or 
education  “equal  to  that  of  graduates  of  the  best  New  England  colleges” ;  testimonials. 

Special  students:  Same.  Students  may  choose  any  course  they  are  prepared  for. 
but  can  not  neglect  certain  ones. 

Yale. — Those  vrho  have  no  degree  must  “show  bv  certificate  or  examination”  that 
they  have  “the  substantial  equivalent  of  a  college  training.” 

Special  students:  Those  are  admitted  who  show  “superior  scholarsliip ”  a^  candi¬ 
dates  for  degree. 

Senior  B.  A.’s  may  elect  part  of  junior  dhdnity  work. 

Princeton. — A.  B.  or  other  degree;  or  an  equivalent  certificate;  or  examination  on 
usual  collegiate  studies  of  classical  course;  credentials. 

Special  students:  May  receive  certificate  for  work  done,  or  by  examination  become 
regular  students.  “Hospitality  of  the  seminar^'  may  be  extended  to  any  accredited 
persons.” 

Union. — Graduation  from  “college  of  recognized  standing,”  or  by  examination; 
credentials  and  other  testimonials. 

Special  students:  From  those  not  graduates.  Regent’s  classical  academic  diploma 
covering  6  subjects,  or  certificate  that  they  have  satisfied  entrance  requirements  of 
“some  reputable  college.” 

Catholic. — For  advanced  course,  must  have  completed  “a  classical  college  course,” 
with  2  years  in  philosophy  and  3  in  theology. 

Special  students:  For  elementary  course;  the  “classical  college  course”  and  2  years 
in  philosophy. 

McCormick. — “A  regular  course  of  collegiate  study;”  elementary"  Hebrew  recom¬ 
mended;  church  credentials. 

Special  students:  Special  recommendations  from  presbytery"  and  admitted  first 
half-y"ear  on  probation. 

Vanderbilt. — “Classical  education  at  some  reputable  college”  desirable,  but  lack  of 
such  does  not  debar;  testimonials. 

Special  students:  Students  without  college  training  must  take  course  in  literary 
expression;  testimonials. 
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Chicago. — “  Diploma  of  an  accepted  college;”  Greek  may  be  required  and  credited. 

Special  students:  Without  examination,  if  they  can  show  reason,  or  if  they  are 
prepared  to  profit  by  the  course;  English  theological  seminary  open  to  pastors,  students, 
and  religious  workers  who  have  not  had  college  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  courses  at  the  beginning  prescribed  under  the  influence  of  the 
elective  system  have  admitted  a  minimum  amount  of  electives  not 
to  exceed  one-third  of  the  course.  Where  the  elective  system  has 
not  been  recognized,  a  group  system  has  been  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  purpose  of  the  student  in  his  future  service.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  progress  of  specialization  in  the  fleld  of  theology, 
due  not  only  to  the  breadth  of  the  subject  but  to  the  demands  of  the 
complexity  of  modern  civilization. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  in  course  in  theology,  outside  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  representatives  of  European 
State  churches,  is  recent.  The  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  given 
in  connection  with  graduation  was  first  instituted  at  Harvard  in  1869. 
Almost  uniformly  the  course  is  3  years  in  length.  In  certain  insti¬ 
tutions  the  combined  liberal  arts  and  theological  course  is  recognized, 
by  which  a  year  may  be  saved  either  in  the  four-year  liberal  arts 
course  or  in  the  theological  school.  A  four-years’  theological  course 
has  also  emerged  in  schools  connected  with  churches,  encouraging 
specialization  in  the  science  of  theology  or  on  the  practical  side  in 
applied  Christianity. 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  degrees 
from  the  typical  schools  selected : 

Harvard. — 14  courses  (a  course  generally  equals  3  hours  per  week  through  the  year) ; 
not  more  than  6  in  any  one  year;  3^  courses  necessary  for  promotion  to  middle  class, 
8  to  senior  class.  Courses  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  may  be  counted,  and  so 
may  2  courses  from  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences. 

Yale. — A  course  of  3  years  “in  this  or  some  other  equivalent  school”  admits  to 
“graduate  standing”;  one  course  and  approved  thesis;  3-year  course  in  “department 
of  pastoral  service”  leads  to  B.  D. 

Princeton. — 1,444  hours  of  instruction,  or  16  hours  for  3  years  of  30  weeks  each. 
Three  years  of  residence  “in  this  or  some  other  approved  seminary”  and  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  studies  in  regular  course,  and  one  of  the  B.  D.  courses  made  up  of 
“  extra  curriculum  ”  studies. 

Union. — Diploma  without  degree  does  not  require  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Advanced  degree:  Offers  D.  D.  for  3  years’  postgraduate  work;  a  part  of  this  time  may 
be  spent  elsewhere.  Candidate  must  read  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German, 
and  publish  thesis. 

Catholic. — S.  T.  B.  conferred  after  finishing  “seminary  courses  of  philosophy  and 
theology  ” ;  Hebrew  or  examination  in  Hebrew  or  interpretation . 

Advanced  degrees:  For  S.  T.  L.,  2  years  in  postgraduate  study;  taking  3  courses  of 
study,  2  of  which  must  be  in  faculty  of  theology;  written  dissertation  with  public 
defense  of  the  dissertation,  and  50  theses.  For  S.  T.  D.,  2  yearn  elapse  after  examination 
for  the  licentiate;  dissertation  and  75  theses  to  be  defended.  For  J.  C.  B.,  “full  semi¬ 
nary  course,  ”  including  1  year  of  canon  law.  For  J.  C.  L.,  2  years’  study  of  the  text 
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and  of  public  law;  dissertation,  and  50  theses.  ForJ.  C.  D.,  “2  additional  years,” 
printed  dissertation;  75  theses,  publicly  sustained. 

McCormick. — Three  years  of  17  hours  per  week;  in  junior  year,  all  work  prescribed; 
in  middle  and  senior  year,  13  hours  prescribed;  2  hours  elective.  Graduate  students 
may  receive  degree  on  attainment  of  12  credits  and  thesis.  A  credit  is  a  course  of  30 
hours;  46  credits  requisite  for  graduation  and  56  for  B.  D.  degree,  of  which  42  are 
prescribed. 

Vanderhilt. — Degree  conferred  on  those  “who  complete  one  of  the  degree  courses” 
and  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  of  recognized  college;  others  may  qualify  by  doing 
extra  work. 

Chicago. — 27  majors  (17  majors  are  same  for  B.  D.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees);  18  must  have 
been  pursued  in  “a  theological  school  of  high  standing,”  and  not  less  than  9  at  this 
university.  Requirements  for  examination  nearly  same  as  for  Ph.  D. 

COMMISSION  ON  PRE-THEOLOGICAL  COURSE. 

Tlie  beginning  of  the  unification  of  standards  appears  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  on  study  preparatory  to  the  theological 
seminary  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Chicago  in  1909.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

That  a  committee  of  12  be  appointed,  representing  endowed  institutions  of  advanced 
education  as  well  as  State  universities  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  an  ideal  or  sug¬ 
gestive  course  of  collegiate  study  preparatory  to  a  course  in  a  theological  seminary.^ 

The  commission  presented  the  follo^ving  memorandum  of  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  March,  1910: 

1.  Your  committee  at  first  attempted  to  draw  up  a  complete  curriculum  for  the  four 
college  years.  Such  a  curriculum,  however,  was  seen  to  be  impracticable  on  account 
of  the  different  studies,  niunber  of  hours,  and  other  conditions  required  by  different 
colleges  for  their  degrees.  It  seemed  best,  therefore,  to  the  committee  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  courses  which  are  especially  adapted  to  prepare  men  for  work  in  theological 
seminaries. 

2.  It  has  seemed  advisable  further  to  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  courses: 
Those  which  seem  absolutely  essential  in  training  for  practical  efficiency  in  the  ministry 
(list  A) ;  and  those  which  are  highly  important  for  the  development  of  the  more  techni¬ 
cally  theological  efficiency  of  the  ministry  (list  B). 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  the  studies  in  list  A  be  pursued  by 
all  students  for  the  ministry;  and  that  course  B  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  in  the  fullest  degree  for  the  philological  and  exegetical  studies  of 
the  seminary  curriculum.  In  so  far  as  the  student’s  aptitude  and  opportunities  permit 
the  committee ’would  suggest  that  the  studies  in  both  lists  be  pursued, 

3.  As  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  each  study,  the  committee  has  chosen 
as  its  unit  a  course  running  3  hours  a  week  for  an  entire  college  year.  In  colleges  where 
a  given  study  fills  a  different  number  of  hours  per  week  the  adjustment  will  be  easily 
made. 

The  committee  further  assumes  that  the  total  number  of  hours  per  week  required 
in  a  college  will  not  exceed  15  or  16. 

The  committee  has  deemed  it  best  to  leave  a  certain  number  of  units  free  for  elec¬ 
tives,  permitting  more  thorough  study  of  such  courses  of  the  suggested  curriculum  as 
particularly  appeal  to  a  student. 

4.  The  student  is  advised  to  consider  the  instructor  as  well  as  the  course.  In  case 
a  course  is  given  by  an  inferior  instructor  the  committee  advises  that  the  student 


f 


1 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ.,  1909,  p.  44. 
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substitute  for  it  some  other  course  in  the  corresponding  group  in  the  other  list,  or  if 
more  ad\'isable  even  in  some  subject  not  suggested.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  is  as  important  as  the  material  of  a  course. 


List  A. — Courses  recommended  for  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  ministry: 

...  .  Units  of  3  hours 

I.  Preparation  in  literary  expression:  per  week  for  year. 

English  composition  and  rhetoric .  1 

Literature  (principally  English) .  1 

Public  speaking  (art  of  expression,  vocal  training,  debating,  etc.) .  1 

The  student  should  take  as  much  as  possible  of  such  work  even  when  no  aca¬ 
demic  credit  is  given  for  it. 

II.  Languages: 

At  least  one  foreign  language,  preferably  Greek .  2 


III.  Natural  science: 

Biology .  1 

Psychology .  1 

IV.  Social  science: 

History .  2 

Political  economy .  h 

Study  of  society  (introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology,  dependents,  etc., 
socialization,  social  science) .  2 

V.  Philosophy: 

History  of  philosophy .  1 


List  B. — Additional  courses  suggested  as  important  preparation  for  technical 
theological  study  from  which  elections  can  be  made: 

I.  Languages: 

Latin . 

German  (if  not  taken  in  high  school,  otherwise  1) . 

Hebrew  (for  those  whose  aptitude  and  desires  would  lead  them  to  pursue 

Hebrew  in  seminary  courses) . 

Hellenistic  Greek . 

II.  Natural  and  physical  science: 

Geology . 

Physics  or  chemistry . 

III.  Philosophy: 

Ethics . 

Introduction  to  philosophy . 

Logic . 


2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


*> 

h 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  D.  McKenzie,  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  a  member  of  the  commission,  in  an  article  ^  presents  the 
objections  to  a  standardization  of  theological  education.  He  holds 
that  there  are  3  elements  in  religious  education:  First,  rehgious  fervor; 
second,  theological  orthodoxy;  third,  intellectual  discipline. 

He  beheves  it  is  admitted  no  one  can  standardize  religious  fervor, 
and  inquires  who  shall  standardize  orthodoxy,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  query,  What  is  the  practical  religious  use  of  standard¬ 
izing  theological  scholarship  without  regard  to  those  other  two  factors 
of  actual  power?”  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  full  standardization  is 
impossible  in  the  field  of  theological  education  if  by  that  we  mean  a 
standard  that  should  be  practical  for  all  the  churches. 

It  is,  however,  most  significant  to  the  student  of  standards  that 
Dr.  McKenzie  after  his  forceful  presentation  of  the  objections  to 
standards  m  the  most  difficult  field  of  aU,  subject  to  the  odium  theo- 
logicum,  concludes  his  paper  with  the  expectation  of  the  contmuance 
of  standardization. 


1  Religious  Education,  Aijgxist,  1910,  pp.  275-277. 


2  Ibid.,  1911,  pp.  253-261. 
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STANDARDS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  theology  the  student,  ordmarily  a  college  graduate,  read  with 
a  minister,  so  in  medicme,  ordinarily  without  being  a  college  grad¬ 
uate,  the  student  was  actually  indentured  to  a  physician  whom  he 
served  in  aU  possible  ways  until  he  shared  in  the  practice.  This  sys¬ 
tem  still  survives  m  a  shadowy  way  in  the  requirement  for  admission 
in  some  medical  schools  of  a  recommendation  from  the  ^‘preceptor.” 
The  first  faculties  of  medicine  were  organized  in  Philadelphia  between 
1765  and  1791,  were  followed  by  inchoate  medical  departments  m 
Kmg’s  College  m  New  York,  in  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  by  1810  in 
Yale,  and  were  m  connection  vdth  universities.^ 

Harvard  affords  a  good  Illustration  of  the  origin  of  a  school.  In 
the  year  1780  Drs.  Samuel  Danforth,  Isaac  Rand,  Thomas  Rust, 
John  Warren,  and  others  formed  an  association,  the  Boston  Medical 
Society.  On  November  3,  1781,  tliis  society  voted  that  Dr.  John 
Warren  be  desired  to  demonstrate  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures 
the  ensuing  vdnter.  Dr.  Warren  drew  up  a  scheme  which  was 
placed  before  the  corporation  September  19,  1782.  Twenty-two 
articles  were  adopted,  among  which  was  the  establishing  of  “  sl 
professorship  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  a  professorship  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physics,  and  a  professorship  of  chemistr}^  and  materia 
medica.”  Further,  it  was  required  that  each  professor  be  a  master 
of  arts  or  graduated  bachelor  or  doctor  of  physics,  of  the  Christian 
rehgion,  and  strict  morals. 

The  professors  lectured  in  Cambridge  in  1783;  a  few  medical  stu¬ 
dents  and  such  seniors  as  had  obtained  the  consent  of  their  parents 
attended.  Three  years’  study,  with  attendance  on  two  courses  of 
lectures — m  some  cases  reduced  to  attendance  on  one  course,  the 
longest  bemg  only  four  months — ^^vere  required  of  those  who  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Students  not  graduates  of 
the  college  had  to  pass  preliminaiy  examinations  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  and  m  natural  philosophy. 

In  unitation  of  the  London  schools,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  against  the  Edinburgh  or  Leyden  example  followed  by  the  earlier 
schools,  a  proprietary  school  was  started  m  Baltimore.  This  school, 
with  its  many  later  followers,  gave  a  particularly  American  and 

1  Cf.  Packard,  History  of  Medicme  in  the  United  States;  and  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Abraham  Flexner,  Bull.  No.  4,  Carnegie  Foimdation,  1910. 
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unfortunate  development  to  medical  education.  Private  and  often 
commercialized  schools,  separate  from  the  stimulus  and  standards 
of  universities,  produced  in  little  more  than  a  century  457  so-called 
medical  schools.  Indeed,  there  was  almost  a  transfer  of  medical 
education  to  the  proprietary  medical  schools.^ 

As  yet  there  were  no  State  boards.  The  school  diploma  was  a 
license  to  practice.  Applicants  who  could  pay  their  fees  or  even 
sign  notes  were  likely  to  be  accepted  and  graduated  after  superficial 
oral  examinations.  (Flexner,  p.  7.)  Before  long  even  the  medical 
faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Pennsylvania-  became  largely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  university,  disposing  of  professorships  by  common 
agreement,  segregating  and  dividing  fees  after  the  fashion  of  the 
proprietary  schools.  Not  until  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  the  universities  begin  to  recover  these  schools.  There  were  no 
established  requirements  for  admission.  The  sessions  of  the  school 
were  only  16  or  20  weeks  each.  The  courses  were  not  graded.  The 
methods  of  instruction  were  didactic,  with  the  same  lectures  read 
from  year  to  year. 

Laboratories  were  scarcely  known,  though,  as  we  see  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  (p.  10),  in  liberal  arts  colleges  they  began  to  appear  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  sciences.  Clinical  facilities  were  referred 
to  in  announcements,  but  amounted  to  little. 

About  1830  Yale  medical  school  went  so  far  as  to  procure  legisla¬ 
tion  to  lengthen  the  term  of  medical  study  and  estabhsh  something 
of  preliminary  education,  but  receded  from  its  position.^ 

In  1835  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  suggested  concerted  action 
to  cure  the  prevalent  abuses,  but  the  beginning  of  a  reform  move¬ 
ment  is  to  be  dated  from  the  call  of  the  medical  society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  a  national  convention  would  be  conducive  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  there  is  no  mode  of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object  without  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  medical  societies,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  all  the  States: 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  earnestly  recommends  a  national 
convention  of  delegates  from  medical  societies  and  colleges  in  the  whole  Union  to 
convene  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  some  concerted  action  on  the  subject  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  preamble.^ 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  American 
Medical  Council,  the  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 

1  See  Dr,  William  Henry  Welch’s  Address  before  the  65th  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Dec.,  1907.  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  "The  place  of  the  university  in  medical  education,”  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc,  bull.  Jan.  15, 1910,  p.  289;  also  under  “Relations  of  the  university  to  the  medical  school,” 
President  Schurman,  299,  Dean  Vaughan,  397,  President  MacLean,  312. 

2  See  Wm.  H.  Welch,  “The  relation  of  Yale  to  medicine.”  Reprint  Yale  Med.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1901; 
Flexner,  p.  10. 

3  First  an,  conf,  of  Council  on  Med.  Educ.,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  Chicago,  Apr.  20,  1905,  p.  5. 
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School  in  Baltimore  in  1893,  the  lengthening  of  the  course  of  study  to 
4  years  at  Harvard  in  1892-93,  and  the  grading  of  studies  in  1899-1900 
are  milestones  of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  A  phenomenal 
fruition  has  come,  however,  in  the  last  half  dozen  years,  due  chiefly 
to  the  conferences  and  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  State  and  Territorial  licensiug  and  examining  boards, 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the  Southern  Medical 
College  Association,  and  the  Government  medical  services. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education,  created  m 
1904,  the  first  personal  inspection  of  all  medical  colleges  was  made 
by  representatives  of  the  council  m  1905-6  and  1906-7.  The  first 
classification  of  medical  colleges  by  the  council  was  presented  to  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1907. 
The  second  tour  of  inspection  of  all  medical  colleges  by  the  council 
was  completed  in  1909-10.  The  second  classification  of  medical 
colleges  was  reported  to  the  house  of  delegates,  and  pubhshed  in  1910. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1905.  Delegates  from 
other  bodies  and  universities  have  been  invited  to  succeeding  con¬ 
ferences.  No  more  marvelous  chapter  in  the  history  of  educational 
standards  can  be  found  than  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  these  confer¬ 
ences,  as  shown  by  the  report  for  the  first  five  years. ^ 

Report  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  for  Year  Ending  June  1,  1909. 

For  five  years  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  has  been  working  for  higher  and 
more  uniform  standards  of  medical  education.  In  this  time  many  changes  for  the 
better  have  been  brought  about.  Such  influence  as  the  council  may  have  had  toward 
these  improvements  has  been  due  largely  to  the  following  facts; 

1.  The  council  is  the  committee  on  education  of  the  medical  profession  of  America, 
represented  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  As  such,  its  interests  are  national 
and  its  object  is  the  betterment  of  medical  education  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

2.  It  is  a  permanent  committee,  thereby  exerting  a  constant,  steady  influence  for 
improvement,  not  possible  through  temporary  committees,  however  excellent  their 
work  might  be. 

3.  Its  headquarters  at  the  home  of  the  medical  profession  of  America  and  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  with  its  extensive 
body  of  correspondents,  made  it  possible  to  obtain  much  information  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  secured. 

4.  An  abundance  of  information  has  been  collected,  tabulated,  and  published 
regarding  medical  colleges,  standards,  students,  graduates,  facilities,  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  much  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  license  to  practice  medi¬ 
cine,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Information  has  also  been  collected  regarding 
elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  education. 

5.  This  information,  formerly  not  available,  has  thrown  much  light  on  medical 
education,  revealing  quite  clearly  problems  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  seen. 

6.  As  problems  have  arisen  they  have,  been  presented  at  annual  conferences  on 
medical  education  for  discussion.  These  annual  conferences  have  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  to  them  are  in\dted  as  delegates 


1  Proc.  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1909,  pp.  13-14, 
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PRELIMINARY  AND  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Age.  <>  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14’ 15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  21  28  29  30 


Argentine  Republic . 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chili . 

Colombia . 

Denmark . 

France . . 

Germany . . 

Great  Britain . . 

Greece . ’ 

Hungary . j 

Italy,..' . ' 

Japan . 

Netherlands . 

Norway. . 

Peru ..... — . . 

Portugal . 

Russia . . 

.  - 

Spam».-..M.*.-.-....*  ............ 

Sweden  .7-.. . 

Switzerland  (Zurich) 

Turkey......-.'.- . . 

Uruguay, . 

United  States,  1 . 

United  States,  2 . 

United  States,  3 . 

United  States,  4 . 

United  States,  5 . 

United  States,  6 . 

United  States,  7 . 

U nited  States ,  8 . 

A.  M.  A.  “Ideal” . 

Apparent  trend  of 
University  Schools. 

Age. 


iting 

ges. 


13  Colleges. 
6  States. 

88  Colleges. 
2  States. 


7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14,  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

=  Primary.  Secondary.  BBH  =  Medical . 

=  Hospital  Year. 


= I  nter  mediate .  L 


]=  Collegiate. 


=Natural  Sciences  with  Med.  Course. 
a  Shows  average  time  required  to  complete  the  medical  course. 
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those  who  are  interested  and  whose  advice  and  influence  may  be  helpful  in  elevating 
the  standards  of  medical  education — from  the  State  licensing  boards,  State  medical 
societies,  confederation  of  examining  boards,  college  associations,  and  the  Lmited 
States  services,  as  well  as  from  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  other  interested  organizations. 
They  have  been  attended  by  an  increasing  number  of  delegates  each  year.  They  are 
entirely  informal  and  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  more  urgent  problems  of 
medical  education,  the  reports  of  which  have  been  given  wide  circulation  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  by  reprints.  These 
conferences  have  undoubtedly  been  a  strong  influence  favoring  higher  and  more 
uniform  standards. 

It  might  be  well  to  briefly  review  the  work  of  the  five  annual  conferences. 

FIRST  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  Chicago  April  20,  1905.  At  this  conference  the 
questions  of  preliminary  education ,  medical  curriculum,  and  the  relation  of  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  to  the  medical  school  were  discussed,  as  a  result  of  which  the  council 
formulated  the  following  as  the  minimum  standard  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

(a)  A  preliminary  education  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  the  freshman 
class  of  our  recognized  universities,  (6)  the  passing  on  the  credentials  of  such  an  educa¬ 
tion  by  a  State  official,  (c)  the  graduation  from  an  approved  medical  college  requiring 
a  4  years’  course  of  not  less  than  30  weeks  each  year,  with  30  hours  each  week  of  actual 
work,  (d)  the  passing  of  an  examination  for  licensure  before  a  State  board. 

The  council  further  formulated  a  so-called  ideal  standard  which  should  be  secured 
as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  throughout  the  country  warranted.  This  ideal  standard 
was  briefly  as  follows: 

(a)  A  4-year  high-school  education,  (6)  a  year’s  university  training  in  physics, 
chemistiv",  and  biology,  (c)  4  years  of  medicine  proper,  and  (d)  1  year  as  interne  in  a 
hospital  or  dispensary. 

THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  second  conference,  held  in  Chicago  May  12,  1906,  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  facts  presented  were  the  standings  of  the  various  medical  colleges  based  on  the 
failures  of  their  graduates  in  examinations  before  State  boards.  The  colleges  were 
di\'ided  into  3  groups:  Those  having  less  than  10  per  cent  of  failures,  those  ha\’ing 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  those  ha\-ing  above  20  per  cent.  A  fourth  unclassified  list 
was  made  of  those  colleges  which  had  insufficient  data  to  permit  of  comparison.  These 
reports,  which  are  published  annually  in  the  State  board  statistics  prepared  by  the 
council,  have  been  productive  of  much  good  in  stimulating  faculties  to  guard  against 
the  graduation  of  illy  prepared  students. 

THE  THIRD  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  third  conference,  held  in  Chicago  April  29, 1907,  a  detailed  report  of  a  personal 
inspection  made  by  members  of  the  council  of  all  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  was  presented.  In  this  inspection  the  schools  were  marked  on  a  civil-ser-cice 
basis  consisting  of  10  points  coA*ering  the  essentials  of  a  modem  medical  college,  these 
10  points  making  a  possible  100.  And  on  this  basis  the  colleges  as  graded  were  diAuded 
into  3  groups.  The  result  was  as  folloAvs:  An  acceptable  group  of  82  colleges  with 
marks  from  70  to  100,  a  conditioned  group  of  46  colleges  with  marks  from  50  to  70,  and 
a  rejected  group  of  32  colleges  Avith  marks  below  50. 

This  personal  inspection  of  colleges  has  been  continued  and  a  second  inspection  will 
soon  be  completed. 
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THE  FOURTH  CONFERENCE. 

The  fourth  annual  conference,  held  in  Chicago  April,  1908,  was  from  many  stand¬ 
points  most  encouraging  and  interesting.  The  secretary  presented  a  graphic  study 
of  medical  education  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  20  most  important 
countries  of  the  world,  showing  the  comparative  position  of  medical  education  in  this 
country  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  was  revealed  that,  while  this  country  had  a  faw  medical  colleges  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  it  was  nevertheless  far  behind  other  nations  in  standards  of  both  preliminary 
and  medical  education.  More  encouraging  was  the  report  of  a  campaign  carried  on 
during  the  year  by  the  council  to  secure  the  adoption  by  medical  colleges  of  higher 
preliminary  standards.  This  report  brought  out  the  fact  that  more  than  50  first-class 
schools  in  this  country^  had  agreed  to  accept  what  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  i.  e.,  a  5-year  medical  course.  This  is  to  be  brought  about  by  adding  to  our 
present  preliminary  requirements  of  a  4-year  high-school  course  at  least  1  year  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

This  advance  requirement  has  become  so  general  that  it  will  doubtless  be  adopted 
by  all  first-class  schools  vdthin  the  next  few  years  and  thus  place  American  medical 
education  on  a  par  with  that  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Canada,  in  fact 
with  that  of  all  our  neighbors  and  rivals  in  progress  and  civilization. 

THE  FIFTH  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  fifth  annual  conference,  held  in  Chicago,  April  5,  1909,  the  chief  feature  was 
the  report  of  a  committee  on  medical  curriculum.  This  committee  consisted  of  100 
prominent  educators,  representing  all  the  departments  and  specialties  in  medicine. 
It  has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  which  we  feel  is  most  important  and  timely, 
since  we  are  just  entering  on  what  we  believe  will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  reconstruc¬ 
tive  period  in  the  history  of  medical  education  in  America.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee  on  what  constitutes  a  proper  medical  course  are  most  interesting 
and  have  already  attracted  much  attention. 

A  curriculum  of  4,100  hours  was  agreed  to,  divided  among  the  various  departments 


as  follows:  Hours. 

I.  Anatomy,  including  histology  and  embryology .  700 

II.  Physiology  and  physiologic  chemistry,  including  80  hours  of  organic 

chemistry .  530 

III.  Pathology  and  bacteriology .  500 

IV.  Pharmacology,  toxicology,  and  therapeutics .  240 

V.  Medicine,  including  pediatrics  and  nervous  diseases .  890 

VI.  Surgery:  General  and  special .  650 

VII.  Obstetrics  and  gynecology .  240 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat .  140 

IX.  Dermatology  and  syphilis .  90 

X.  Hygiene,  medical  economics,  and  medical  jurisprudence .  120 

Total . 4,100 


It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a  hard  and  fast  medical  cunic- 
ulum,  uniform  for  all  colleges,  was  not  desirable  and  not  for  the  best  interests  of  medical 
education.  It  was  definitely  stated,  therefore,  that  the  curriculum  recommended  by 
this  committee  was  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  and  educational  only,  and  was  not 
intended  for  adoption  as  an  absolute  and  fixed  requirement  either  by  medical  colleges 
or  by  State  boards.  The  ciuriculum  reported  does  not  represent  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment,  but  one  which  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  present  demand  of 
medical  education. 

A  summary  of  the  result  of  7  years’  study  is  thus  stated  in  1911:  ^ 


1  Bui.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  Jan.  15, 1911,  70-71. 
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The  Council  on  Medical  Education  has  been  at  work  for  7  years  with  the  problem 
of  medical  education  in  America.  In  these  7  years  we  have  studied  the  conditions 
pietty  thoroughly,  so  that  we  are  now  ready  to  present,  from  our  statistics  and  from 
our  investigations,  a  full  and  complete  picture  of  medical  education  as  it  is,  and  what 
it  should  be,  to-day  in  America. 

We  are  all  now  familiar  with  the  fact  that  American  medical  education  is  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  We  still  have  a  large  number  of  very  poor  schools,  there  being 
now  altogether  129  medical  colleges  in  this  country.  Six  years  ago  there  were  166. 
Of  the  129  colleges  which  remain,  however,  not  more  than  60  or  70  are  doing  really 
acceptable  work,  or  are  making  improvements  which  will  enable  them  to  do  accept¬ 
able  work.  Possibly  one-half  of  our  medical  schools  are  still  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  would  be  fortunate  for  American  medical  education  and  for  the  Ameiican  people 
if  they  should  be  discontinued.  Fortunately,  this  reduction  is  taking  place  and  the 
proprietary  schools  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence. 

THE  AMERICAN  STANDARD  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Those  of  US  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  believe  that  modem  medical  educa¬ 
tion  needs  a  training  in  a  good  secondary  school;  a  pre medical  course  in  the  sciences 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology;  a  thorough  4-year  course  in  a  medical  school,  and 
lastly  a  practical  year  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that  as  a 
minimum  training  necessary  to  prepare  a  student  for  independent  practice.  That 
would  mean  essentially  a  minimum  of  6  years  of  trainiilg  necessary  to  prepare  a  student 
for  independent  practice.  That  would  mean  essentially  a  minimum  of  6  years  of 
training  from  a  high  school.  WTiile  it  is  evident  that  such  a  requirement  could  not  at 
once  be  put  into  force  throughout  the  whole  country,  nevertheless  I  state  without  any 
hesitation  that  anything  short  of  that  as  the  ultimate  requirement  appears  to  me  to 
be  insufficient. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  held  in 
Detroit  in  1909,  the  number  of  hours  of  the  medical  course  was  made 
4,300,  devoting  the  200  extra  hours  over  that  adopted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  (4,100  hours)  to  materia  medica  and  thera¬ 
peutics.  The  standard  for  the  entrance  examination  is  a  4-year 
high-school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Two  colleges  of  homeopathy 
require  more.  Those  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  of  Iowa 
require  two  years  of  liberal  arts  study. 

The  present  general  standards,  therefore,  appear  in  the  report  for 
1911  of  Dr.  Colwell,  secretary  of  the  council: 

Indeed,  nothing  should  be  said  to  disparage  the  excellent  and  commendable  work 
long  carried  on  by  such  agencies  as  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  State  Medical  Licensing  Boards,  both  individually 
and  in  their  confederations,  and  by  other  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
any  positive  action  taken  by  a  national  body,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  as  it  does  the  organized  medical  profession  of  the  United  States^ 
was  sure  to  have  an  extensive  influence.  For  that  reason  active  work  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  through  its  Council  on  Medical  Education  gave 
added  impetus  to  a  nation-wide  movement  for  better  standards  of  medical  education, 
which,  by  reenforcing  the  activities  already  under  way,  has  resulted  in  the  remarkable 
progress  made  during  the  last  several  years.  Incidentally  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  has  been  recognized  abroad  ^  and 

1  See  Journal  A.  M.  A.,  Aug.  6,  1910,  p.  508, 
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the  council  has  been  listed  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Eijkman,  of  The  Hague,  among  the  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  which  are  exerting  an  international  influence  in  matters  pertaining 
to  medical  education.  Dr.  Eijkman  says  that  if  the  efforts  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  bear  fruit,  and  if  its  example  is  followed,  “the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
an  international  standard  of  requirements  for  the  practice  of  medicine  will  be 
reached.”  ^ 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

Changes  for  the  better  in  medical  education  have  been  particularly  rapid  since 
1904,  when  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  was  organized.  Up  to  that  year  the 
number  of  medical  colleges,  mostly  of  the  proprietary  variety,  continued  to  increase, 
regardless  of  the  frequently  published  references  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  profession  and  regardless  of  reports  frequently  presented  showing  the  need  of 
better  rather  than  a  larger  number  of  medical  colleges.  The  increase  in  number 
continued  until,  in  1904,  the  maximum  of  166  medical  colleges  was  reached,  consti¬ 
tuting,  to  use  a  phrase  often  repeated  of  late,  practically  half  of  the  world’s  supply. 
The  numbers  of  medical  students  and  medical  graduates  likewise  increased  until 
1904,  when  the  highest  totals  were  reached.  In  that  year  there  were  28,142  medical 
students  and  5,747  graduates. 


FEWER  BUT  BETTER  COLLEGES. 


Since  1904,  however,  there  has  been  at  first  a  gradual  and  then  a  positive  decrease  in 
the  number  of  colleges  until  now  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  129  [116  in  1912].  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  positive  decline  has  been  since  1907,  when  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  medical  colleges,  based  on  the  council’s  first  actual  inspection  of  all  the  medical 
colleges  of  the  United  States,  was  read  at  the  third  annual  conference.  Of  the  44 
colleges  closed  since  1907,  20  colleges,  were  closed  outright  and  24  by  merging  with 
others.  Of  the  20  which  became  extinct,  16  had  been  rated  in  class  C.  This  decrease, 
therefore,  has  been  due  to  the  closing  of  the  weak  and  inferior  colleges  or  by  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  two  or  more  medical  colleges,  forming  in  practically  every  instance  one  stronger 
and  better  equipped  college.  Rather  than  being  a  serious  matter,  therefore,  this 
decrease  in  the  number  of  medical  colleges  has  been  of  positive  benefit,  resulting  as 
it  has  in  the  formation  of  better  colleges  and  in  the  elevation  of  educational  standards. 
Since  1904  there  has  likewise  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  medical  students  and 
medical  graduates. 

Colleges  closed  since  1907. 


How  closed. 


By  merger. 
Extinct.. . . 

Total 


Class  A. 

Class  B . 

Class  C. 

Total. 

11 

10 

3 

24 

4 

16 

20 

11 

14 

19 

44 

BETTER  STANDARDS  OF  ADMISSION. 

•  Not  only  has  there  been  an  advancement  in  the  standards  of  medical  education 
since  1904  through  the  elimination  of  44  weaker  colleges,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
has  been  a  decided  advancement  in  the  standards  of  admission.  Until  1904  only 
3,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  all  medical  colleges,  were  requiring  for  admission  more  than  a 
high-school  education,  but  since  1904  the  number  has  increased  until  now  41,  or  31.8 
per  cent  (nearly  one-third)  of  all  colleges,  are  requiring  for  admission  one  or  more 
years  of  collegiate  work  in  addition  to  the  high-school  course,  and  medical  teaching 

1  This  statement  doubtless  has  particular  reference  to  a  report  and  a  chart  showing  the  standards,  o( 
“  Preliminary  and  medical  educatiori  abroad,  ”  published  first  in  1907, 
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as  a  whole  has  been  placed  more  largely  on  a  university  basis.  Another  fact,  however, 
brought  out  in  chart  4  is  that,  although  only  about  14  per  cent  of  the  colleges  held 
to  higher  admission  requirements  during  the  session  of  1909-10,  those  colleges  en¬ 
rolled  about  20  per  cent  of  all  students.  Judging  from  reports  received,  the  higher 
grade  colleges  enrolled  about  35  per  cent  of  all  medical  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session. 

Other  improvements. 

In  the  last  7  years,  however,  other  radical  improvements  in  medical  education  have 
taken  place.  College  terms  have  been  lengthened,  new  methods  of  teaching  have 
been  adopted,  more  salaried  teachers  have  been  employed,  more  endowments  secured, 
new  buildings  erected,  better  laboratories  and  laboratory  equipment  installed,  and 
better  hospital  connections  and  clinical  facilities  secured.  The  last  year  particularly 
has  witnessed  many  remarkable  changes  for  the  better  in  medical  education .  Several 
of  our  larger  medical  schools  have  received  large  donations,  have  been  thoroughly 
reorganized,  have  secured  or  built  teaching  hospitals,  and  have  adopted  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission;  and  reports  of  other  changes  of  similar  importance  continue  to 
come  in. 

BETTER  STANDARDS  OF  LICENSURE. 

The  progress  for  higher  standards,  however,  has  not  all  been  confined  to  the  medical 
colleges.  The  requirements  of  State  medical  licensing  boards  have  likewise  been 
considerably  advanced.  The  statement  regarding  these  changes  is  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  practice  acts  and  board  rulings  and  on  correspondence  received  from  the 
officers  of  the  various  boards,  giving  their  interpretation  of  the  laws  they  have  been 
appointed  to  enforce. 

1.  In  1904  apparently  only  20  States  had  any  provision  in  their  medical  practice 
acts  for  preliminary  education;  now  36  have  that  provision.  Then  only  10  States 
required  a  standard  4-year  high-school  education  as  their  minimum  standard,  and 
none  required  any  college  work;  now  30  States  require  the  standard  high -school 
course,  and  8  of  these  require  1  or  2  years  of  collegiate  work  in  addition.  Then  only  4 
States  conducted  preliminary  examinations  and  inspected  credentials  previous  to  or  at 
the  time  of  matriculation;  now  8  States  perform  those  duties. 

2.  In  1904,  36  States  required  that  all  candidates  for  license  be  graduates  of  legally 
chartered  medical  colleges;  now  44  States  have  the  requirement. 

3.  In  1904,  45  States  required  an  examination  of  every  applicant;  now  48  require 
an  examination  of  all  excepting  those  already  holding  a  license  granted  by  some  other 
State. 

4.  In  1904  the  boards  of  only  14  States  had  authority  to  refuse  recognition  to  inferior 
or  disreputable  medical  colleges;  now  28  boards  have  full  authority  to  refuse  such 
recognition  and  14  others  have  a  limited  or  divided  authority. 

5.  In  1904,  there  were  36  States  each  ha\dng  a  single  board  of  medical  examiners. 
Since  that  year  3  more  States  have  secured  single  boards,  making  39  at  the  present 
time. 

6.  Reciprocal  relations  had  been  established  by  27  States  in  1904  with  2  or  more 
other  States;  now  34  States  have  such  relations,  and  in  4  other  States — Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania — the  boards  have  the  authority  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  relations  if  they  care  to  do  so. 

7.  Since  1904,  6  State  boards  have  initiated  practical  tests  to  a  certain  extent  at  their 
examinations,  thus  making  it  possible  to  differentiate  between  applicants  who  have 
gone  through  a  mere  cramming  process  and  those  who  have  had  a  thorough  medical 
training  in  laboratory  and  clinic. 
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Advance  in  State  licensing  requirements  in  seven  years d 


Requirement  or  provision. 

States  in  which  the  provisions  were 
in  force— 

States  hav¬ 
ing  no 
such  pro¬ 
vision  in 
1911. 

In  .VprU, 
1904. 

In  March, 
1911. 

Increase. 

Some  requirement  of  preliminary  education . 

20 

36 

16 

13 

A  standard  4-vear  high-school  education . 

10 

30 

20 

19 

One  or  two  years  of  college  work  as  a  minimum . 

Inspection  of  all  credentials  at  time  of  matriculation  and 

8 

8 

41 

control  of  preliminary  examinations . 

4 

8 

4 

2  30 

That  all  applicants  be  graduates  of  a  medical  college. . . . 

30 

44 

8 

5 

That  all  applicants  mndergo  an  examination  for  license. . 
Requirement  of  practical  tests  in  the  hcense  examina- 

45 

48 

3 

1-. 

tions . 

Full  authority  by  board  to  refuse  recognition  to  low- 

1 

6 

5 

43 

grade  colleges . 

14 

28 

14 

21 

Reciprocal  relations  with  other  States . 

27 

36 

9 

13’ 

Single  boards  of  medical  examiners . 

36 

39 

3 

Id 

1  Educ.  number  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.  Bull.,  Jan.  15, 1911,  pp.  72-78. 

2  Eleven  States  have  no  medical  colleges,  and  therefore  no  need  for  this  provision. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  not  only  a  national,  but  an  international  or 
world  standard  of  medicine  is  portended,  attention  to  which  is  drawn 
by  Dr.  Eijkman,  of  The  Hague,  and  is  indicated  by  the  chart  of  pre- 
hminary  and  medical  education  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Abraham  Flexner’s  report  on  medical  education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Bulletin  Xo.  4,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,- 
resulted  in  a  popular  agitation  of  the  subject  of  standards  for  medical 
colleges,  and  brought  up  the  influence  of  the  Foundation  to  reenforce 
the  standards  established  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education. 

The  American  Medical  Association  ideal  standard  of  medical 
education  is  as  follows: 

The  ideal  standard  to  be  aimed  at  from  the  present  viewpoint  should  consist  of: 
(A)  Preliminary  education  sufficient  to  enable  the  candidate  to  enter  our  recognized 
imiversities,  such  qualifications  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  State  authorities.  (B)  A 
course  of  at  least  one  year  to  be  devoted  to  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  such 
arrangement  to  be  made  that  this  year  could  be  taken  either  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts 
or  in  the  medical  school.  (C)  Four  years  in  pure  medical  work,  the  first  two  of  which 
should  be  largely  spent  in  laboratories  of  anatomy,  physiologjq  pathology,  pharma¬ 
cology',  etc.,  and  the  last  two  in  close  contact  with  patients  in  dispensaries  and  hospi- . 
tals  in  the  study  of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  specialties.  (D)  A  sixth 
year  as  an  interne  in  a  hospital  or  dispensary  should  then  complete  the  medical  course. 

Under  such  a  scheme  the  majority  of  men  would  begin  the  study  of  medicine  between 
18  and  19  years  of  age,  and  would  graduate  from  the  hospital  intemeship  at  from  24  to 
25.  A  college  education  is  recognized  as  a  desirable  preparation  for  a  limited  number 
of  men,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  and  never  will  be  desirable  to  make  such  college 
education  a  requirement  to  the  study  of  medicine,  as  it  would  make  the  age  of  gradua¬ 
tion  from  27  to  28  years,  which  is  regarded  as  too  old  a  period  at  which  the  young  medi¬ 
cal  man  should  begin  his  life’s  work.  It  is  obvious  that  this  very  desirable  scheme 
of  requirements  can  not  be  at  once  demanded  or  recommended. 

As  a  result  of  the  second  tour  of  inspection  of  the  medical  colleges, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
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immediate  needs  of  medical  education,  the  council  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline  of  the  essentials  of  an  acceptable  medical  college: 

Omitting  from  consideration  a  number  of  the  utterly  worthless  medical  colleges,  this 
outline  represents  in  the  majority  of  points  a  line  considerably  below  the  average  of 
conditions  existing  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  outline 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  all  standards  and  requirements,  the  college  itself  to  be  held 
responsible  for  any  instances  where  they  are  not  enforced. 

2.  A  requirement  for  admission  of  at  least  a  4-year  high-school  education,  super¬ 
imposed  on  8  years  of  grammar-school  work,  or  the  actual  equivalent  education,  this 
to  consist  of  14  units,  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examining  Board  and 
required  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

3.  As  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  should  be 
enlarged  to  include  at  least  one  year’s  college  work  each  hi  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language,  preferably  German 
or  French. 

4.  A  requirement  that  students  be  in  actual  attendance  in  the  college  within  the  first 
week  of  each  annual  session  and  thereafter. 

5.  That  actual  attendance  at  classes  be  insisted  on  except  for  good  cause,  such  as 
for  sickness,  and  that  no  credit  be  given  under  any  circumstances  for  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  attendance  on  each  course. 

6.  That  advanced  standing  be  granted  only  to  students  of  other  acceptable  colleges, 
and  that  in  granting  advanced  standing  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the 
college’s  full-course  students. 

7.  Careful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  enthe  school  by  a  dean  or  other  execu¬ 
tive  officer  who  holds,  and  has  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out,  fail’  ideals  of  medical 
education  as  interpreted  by  modern  demands. 

8.  A  good  system  of  records  showing  conveniently  the  credentials,  attendance, 
grades,  and  accounts  of  the  students. 

9.  A  fully  graded  com’se  covering  4  years  of  at  least  30  weeks  each,  exclusive  of 
holidays,  and  at  least  30  hours  per  week  of  actual  work;  this  course  should  be  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  printed  schedule  of  lectures  and  classes. 

10.  Two  years  of  work,  consisting  largely  of  laboratory  work  in  thoroughly  equipped 
laboratories  in  anatomy,  histology,  embryology,  physiology,  chemistry  (inorganic, 
organic,  and  physiologic),  bacteriology,  pathology,  pharmacology,  therapeutics,  and 
clinical  diagnosis. 

11.  Two  years  of  clinical  work,  largely  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  with  thorough 
courses  in  internal  medicine  (including  physical  diagnosis,  pediatrics,  nervous  and 
mental  diseases),  surgery  (including  surgical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery  on  the 
cadaver),  obstetrics,  gynecology,  laryngology,  rhinology,  ophthalmology,  otology, 
dermatology,  hygiene,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

12.  At  least  6  expert,  thoroughly  trained  instructors  in  the  laboratory  branches, 
salaried  so  they  may  devote  their  entire  time  to  instruction  and  to  that  research 
without  which  they  can  not  well  keep  up  with  the  rapid  progress  being  made  in  their 
subjects.  These  instructors  should  rank  sufficiently  high  to  have  some  voice  in  the 
conduct  of  the  college.  There  should  also  be  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  in  each 
department  to  look  after  the  less  important  details. 

13.  The  medical  teaching  should  be  of  at  least  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as 
obtains  in  our  recognized  liberal  arts  colleges  and  technical  schools. 

14.  The  members  of  the  faculty,  with  a  few  allowable  exceptions,  should  be  gradu¬ 
ates  of  institutions  recognized  as  medical  colleges,  and  should  have  had  a  training  in 
all  departments  of  medicine.  They  should  be  appointed  because  of  their  ability 
as  teachers  and  not  because  they  happen  to  be  on  the  attending  staff  of  some  hospital 
or  for  other  like  reasons. 
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15.  The  college  should  own  or  entirely  control  a  hospital,  in  order  that  students  may 
come  into  close  and  extended  contact  with  patients  under  the  supervision  of  the 
attending  staff.  The  hospital  should  have  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  patients  to 
permit  the  student  to  see  and  study  the  common  varieties  of  surgical  and  medical  cases 
as  well  as  a  fair  number  in  each  of  the  so-called  specialties. 

16.  The  college  should  have  easily  accessible  hospital  facilities  of  not  less  than  200 
patients,  which  can  be  utilized  for  clinical  teaching  (for  senior  classes  of  100  students  or 
less),  these  patients  to  represent  in  fair  proportion  all  departments  of  medicine. 

17.  The  college  should  have  additional  hospital  facilities  for  children’s  diseases, 
contagious  diseases,  and  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

18.  Facilities  for  at  least  5  maternity  cases  for  each  senior  student,  who  should  have 
actual  charge  of  these  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  attending  physician. 

19.  Facilities  for  at  least  30  autopsies  during  each  college  session  (for  senior  classes 
of  100  students  or  less). 

20.  A  dispensary,  or  out-patient  department,  under  the  control  of  the  college,  the 
attendance  to  be  a  daily  average  of  60  cases  (for  senior  classes  of  100  students  or 
less),  the  patients  to  be  carefully  classified,  good  histories  and  records  of  the  patients 
to  be  kept,  and  the  material  to  be  well  used. 

21.  The  college  should  have  a  working  medical  library  to  include  the  more  modern 
text  and  reference  books  and  10  or  more  leading  medical  periodicals;  the  library 
room  to  be  easily  accessible  to  students  during  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  4o 
have  suitable  tables  and  chairs,  and  to  have  an  attendant  in  charge. 

22.  A  working  medical  museum,  having  its  various  anatomic,  embryologic,  patho¬ 
logic,  and  other  specimens  carefully  prepared,  labeled,  and  indexed,  so  that  any 
specimen  may  be  easily  found  and  employed  for  teaching  purposes. 

i  23.  A  supply  of  such  useful  auxiliary  apparatus  as  a  stereopticon,  a  reflectoscope, 
carefully  prepared  charts,  embryologic  or  other  models,  manikins,  dummies  for  use  in 
bandaging,  a  Roentgen  ray  or  other  apparatus  now  so  generally  used  in  medical 
teaching.' 

24.  The  college  should  show  evidences  of  reasonably  modern  methods  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  evidences  that  the  equipment  and  facilities  are  being  intelligently  used  in 
the  training  of  medical  students. 

25.  A  statement  in  which  the  college’s  requirements  for  admission,  tuition,  time  of 
attendance  on  the  classes,  sessions,  and  graduation  are  clearly  set  forth  should  be  given, 
together  with  complete  lists  of  its  matriculants  and  latest  graduating  class  in  regular 
annual  catalogues  or  announcements. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  A  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ^  AND  A  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. ^ 

“An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  medical  college  must  have  at  least  6  professors, 
giving  their  entire  time  to  medical  work,  a  graded  course  of  4  full  years  of  college  grade 
in  medicine,  and  must  require  for  admission  not  less  than  the  usual  4  years  of  academic 
or  high-school  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or 
grammar-school  studies.” 

I  By  a  medical  school  as  differentiated  from  a  medical  college  is  meant  a  part  of  a 
university  requiring  for  admission  the  equivalent  of  2  years  of  collegiate  work  and 
which  offers  instruction  of  not  less  than  2  years’  duration,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine. 

Taking  the  above  outline  as  a  standard,  although  as  already  stated  it  represents  in 
most  particulars  a  very  low  average  of  the  conditions  actually  existing,  the  colleges 
were  rated  on  a  civil-service  basis  on  the  scale  of  100.  The  data  relating  to  each  college 

1  This  definition  of  a  college  is  based  on  that  given  in  the  revised  ordinances  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  which  also  was  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  as  their  standard. 

2  Based  on  the  definition  of  the  term  “school”  adopted  in  1909  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities. 
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were  grouped  under  10  general  heads  in  such  manner  that  the  groups  would  have  as 
nearly  equal  weight  as  possible,  each  group  allowing  a  possible  100  points  (10  per  cent), 
and  the  10  groups  aggregating,  therefore,  a  possible  1,000  points  (100  per  cent).  The 
10  heads  under  which  the  data  were  arranged  are  as  follows: 

1.  Showing  of  graduates  before  State  boards. 

2.  Requirements  and  enforcement  of  satisfactory  preliminary  education  and  the 
granting  of  advanced  standing. 

3.  Character  of  curriculum. 

4.  Medical  school  buildings, 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  and  instruction. 

6.  Dispensary  facilities  and  instruction. 

7.  Hospital  facilities  and  instruction. 

8.  Faculty,  number  of  trained  teachers,  all  time  instructors,  especially  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  branches  and  extent  of  research  work. 

9.  Extent  to  which  the  school  is  conducted  for  properly  teaching  the  science  of 
medicine  rather  than  for  the  profit  of  the  faculty,  directly  or  indirectly. 

10.  Libraries,  museums,  charts,  etc. 

Those  colleges  receiving  a  rating  of  70  per  cent  or  above  are  listed  in  class  A,  those 
receiving  a  rating  of  from  50  to  70  per  cent  in  class  B,  and  those  rated  below  50  per  cent 
in  class  C.  Class  A  colleges  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  acceptable  colleges,  those 
of  class  B  as  colleges  which  require  certain  definite  improvements  to  make  them 
acceptable,  and  those  of  class  C  as  colleges  in  which  complete  reorganization  would  be 
required  to  make  them  acceptable. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  and  graduation  from  colleges  holding  member¬ 
ship  are  as  follows: 

Preliminary  education — (a)  A  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  approved  college  or  univer¬ 
sity.  (6)  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school,  normal  school,  or  academy  requir¬ 
ing  for  admission  evidence  of  the  completion  of  an  8-year  course  in  primarv*  and  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  and  for  graduation  not  less  than  4  years  of  study  embracing  not  less 
than  2  years  (4  points)  of  Latin,  2  years  (4  points)  of  mathematics,  2  years  (4  points)  of 
English,  1  year  (2  points)  of  history,  1  year  (2  points)  of  physics,  and  6  years  (12  points) 
of  further  credit  in  language,  literature,  historv’,  or  science,  (c)  An  examination  in 
the  following  branches,  totaling  30  points:  A.  Required  (16  points) — Mathematics 
(4  points),  English  (4  points),  history  (2  points),  Latin  (4  points),  Physics  (2  points). 
B.  Elective  (14  points):  English  language  and  literature,  4  points;  language,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Spanish,  or  Greek,  in  each  not  less  than  2  points;  solid  geometry  and 
trigonometry  (J  year  each),  2  points;  biology  (1  year)  or  botany  and  zoology  (^  year 
each),  2  points;  chemistry  (1  year),  2  points;  physical  geography  and  geology  (^  year 
each),  1  point;  physiology  and  hygiene  (|  year  each),  1  point;  astronomy  (|  year), 
1  point;  drawing  (^  year),  1  point.  One  point  in  any  subject  in  a  high-school  or  aca¬ 
demic  course  demands  not  less  than  5  periods  per  week  of  45  minutes  each  for  18  weeks, 
(d)  Certificates  from  reputable  instructors  recognized  by  any  State  board  of  medical 
examiners  duly  authorized  by  law,  or  by  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in 
States  having  no  board  of  examination,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  part  of  this 
examination,  {e)  This  examination  must  be  conducted  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  examiners  or  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  city 
or  State  in  which  the  college  is  located  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (d).  In  no  case 
shall  it  be  conducted  by  any  person  connected  with  the  faculty,  medical  or  otherwise, 
of  the  institution  to  which  the  student  is  seeking  admission. 

•  A  student  may  be  allowed  to  enter  on  his  medical  work  conditioned  in  not  more 
than  6  points,  and  these  conditions  must  be  removed  by  satisfactory  examination 
before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  on  the  second  year  of  his  medical  course. 
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Advanced  standing — Colleges  in  membership  in  this  association  may  honor  the  official 
credentials  presented  by  students  from  other  colleges  having  the  standard  require¬ 
ments  maintained  by  members  of  this  association,  excepting  for  the  fourth  year  of  their 
course,  but  no  member  shall  admit  a  student  to  advanced  standing  without  first  com¬ 
municating  with  the  college  from  which  such  student  desires  to  withdraw,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  dean  of  such  college  a  direct  written  communication  certifying  to  the 
applicant’s  professional  and  moral  qualifications  and  to  the  exact  work  he  had  done 
in  said  college. 

The  entire  course  of  4  years  in  the  college  of  medicine  shall  consist  of  at  least  4,000 
hours  for  each  student,  and  shall  be  grouped  in  divisions  and  subdiAuded  into  sub¬ 
jects,  each  di\dsion  and  subject  to  be  allotted  the  number  of  hours  as  shown  in  the 
following  schedule: 

Division  1. — Anatomy,  720  hours  (18  per  cent).  Di\T.sion  2. — Physiology  and 
chemistry,  600  hours  (15  per  cent).  DHusion  3. — Pathology,  bacteriology,  and  hygiene, 
450  hours  (11.25  per  cent).  Division  4. — Pharmacology,  materia  medica,  and  thera¬ 
peutics,  240  hours  (6  per  cent).  Division  5. — Medicine  and  medical  specialties,  970 
hours  (24.25  per  cent).  Di\dsion  6. — Surgery  and  surgical  specialties,  720  hours  (18 
per  cent).  Division  7. — Obstetrics  and  gjmecology,  300  hours  (7.5  per  cent). 

Colleges  may  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  any  subject  not  more  than  20  per  cent, 
provided  that  the  total  number  of  hours  in  a  division  is  not  reduced.  MTiere  the 
teaching  conditions  in  a  college  are  best  subserv’^ed,  the  subject  may  be,  for  teaching 
purposes,  transferred  from  one  di\dsion  to  another.  MTien  didactic  and  laboratory 
hours  are  specified  in  any  subject,  laboratory"  hours  may  be  substituted  for  didactic 
hours. 

Medical  education. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  shall  have 
attended  4  courses  of  studv  in  4  calendar  vears,  each  annual  course  to  have  been  of  not 
less  than  30  teaching  weeks’  duration,  and  at  least  10  months  shall  intervene  between 
the  beginning  of  any  course  and  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  course.  No  time 
credit  shall  be  given  to  holders  of  a  bachelor’s  degree,  but  subject  credit  may  be  given 
on  satisfactory  examination.  Four  years  of  residence  in  a  medical  college  shall  be 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  entire  course  of  4  years  shall  consist  of  at  least  4,000  hours,  di\'ided  into  the  sub¬ 
jects  as  shown,  and  no  college  shall  be  recognized  that  falls  below  this  standard  over  20 
per  cent  in  any  one  branch  or  over  10  per  cent  in  the  total.  Laboratory  or  clinic  hours 
may  be  substituted  for  didactic  hours. 

Each  student  shall  be  obliged  to  attend  80  per  cent  of  the  exercises  in  every  annual 
course  of  study  for  which  he  seeks  credit.  No  student  shall  be  given  credit  on  exami¬ 
nation  unless  he  attains  a  grade  of  at  least  70  per  cent  or  its  equivalent  in  any  oth^r 
marking  system.  And  no  student  shall  be  graduated  unless  he  shall  have  attained  a 
passing  grade  in  each  and  all  subjects  of  the  required  curriculum. 

A  college  which  gives  less  than  a  4  years’  course  of  study,  but  does  not  graduate 
students,  and  is  possessed  of  other  required  qualifications,  may  be  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

Each  medicaj  college  in  membership  in  the  association  shall  print  in  every  annual 
catalogue  or  announcement  a  table  of  the  total  number  of  hours’  work  given  in  said 
college,  arranged  both  by  subjects  and  years. ^ 

A  statement  of  the  entrance  requirements  and  of  the  didactic  and 
laborator}^  portions  of  the  medical  course  at  colleges  requiring  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  beyond  the  high-school  course  equivalent  to  one  or 
more  years  at  college,  prepared  by  Dr.  N.  P.  Colwell,  is  here  given 

1  Med.  Educ.  in  United  States.  Statistics  for  college  session  of  1908-9,  Aug.  14,  1909,  pp.  544,  545, 549, 
552,  and  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  association  adopted  in  1911. 

2  Bull.  Amer.  Acad,  of  Med.,  June,  1909. 


Hours  in  the  fundamental  medical  branches. 
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SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR  OR  YEARS. 

As  has  been  noted,  practically  all  of  the  schools  have  specified  or  recommended 
that  certain  subjects  be  included  in  the  one  or  more  years  of  college  work.  The  sub¬ 
jects  specifically  mentioned  were  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  languages.  All  are 
agreed  regarding  the  requirement  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  (botany  or 
zoology);  6  require  French  or  German,  while  5  require  both;  3  specify  Latin  as  a 
requirement,  1  specifies  English,  1  trigonometry,  and  1  recommends  psychology. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  IN  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY,  AND  BIOLOGY. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  exact  number  of  hours  required  by  each  college 
both  of  the  didactic  and  laboratory  portions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  In 
German  and  French  the  “reading  knowledge”  constitutes  the  best  measurement. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  are  given  as  follows; 


Hours  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 


School. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Didac¬ 

tic. 

Labo¬ 

ratory. 

Total. 

Didac¬ 

tic. 

Labo¬ 

ratory. 

Total. 

Didac¬ 

tic. 

Labo¬ 

ratory. 

Total. 

Johns  Hopkins . 

128 

96 

224 

160 

160 

192 

192 

Western  Resen’e . 

54 

180 

54 

Rush  Medical  College . 

240 

no 

260 

370 

36 

72 

108 

University  of  California . 

64 

96 

160 

128 

192 

320 

96 

144 

240 

University  of  Missouri . 

64 

80 

144 

64 

160 

224 

32 

160 

192 

University  of  Minnesota . 

96 

64 

160 

128 

256 

384 

64 

128 

192 

University  of  North  Dakota.. 

96 

64 

160 

88 

168 

256 

64 

320 

384 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

160 

128 

288 

128 

192 

320 

96 

256 

352 

University  of  Nebraska . 

108 

144 

232 

108 

144 

2i2 

108 

144 

232 

Wake  Forest . 

108 

72 

180 

108 

72 

180 

108 

72 

180 

Average  of  total . 

184 

263 

213 

Average  of  didactics 

and  laboratories . 

103 

93 

96 

178 

67 

166 

Constnicted  average... 

100 

90 

190 

90 

170 

260 

60 

160 

220 

The  figures  given  above  represent  the  work  required  in  the  liberal  arts  college 
courses  of  the  10  colleges  which  made  specific  requirements.  The  majority  require 
that  additional  preliminary  work  in  physics  and  chemistiy  must  have  been  taken 
in  the  high  school. 

STATE  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

Hardly  second  to  the  universities,  colleges,  and  the  influence  of  the 
medical  associations  to  exact  standards  is  the  importance  of  having 
a  single  medical  licensing  board,  whose  members  are  selected  because 
of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work  involved  and  apart  from  politics. 
In  many  States  “diploma  laws,”  by  which  the  presentation  of  the 
diploma  of  a  medical  college  admitted  to  practice,  or  by  which  the 
faculty  of  a  State  university  performed  the  functions  of  an  examining 
board,  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  subject.  South  Carolina  had  a 
State  examining  board,  but  it  was  in  Minnesota  that  the  legislature 
of  1877  passed  a  new  medical  practice  act,  to  be  thereafter  known  as 
the  examination  law,  and  creative  of  an  independent  State  board  of 
medical  examiners.  This  became  a  substitute  for  the  diploma  law, 
which  made  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  State 
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university  an  examining  board.  The  example  of  Minnesota  has  been 
followed  universally.  Now  all  States  except  New  Mexico  require  an 
examination  of  all  apphcants  for  license  and  36  make  provision  for 
preliminary  education,  6  requiring  1  or  2  years  of  college  work  as  the 
minimum  preliminary  requirement.^ 

We  now  have  in  our  49  States  and  Territories  82  different  boards 
of  medical  examiners,  including  the  sectarian  boards.  It  is  also  of 
great  importance  that  in  each  State  there  should  be  only  one  portal 
of  entry  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  following  point  made  in  the 
council’s  report  deserves  emphasis: 

We  have  in  some  States  one  portal  for  those  with  ample  qualifications  but  special 
gateways  by  which  ignorant  and  incompetent  practitioners,  professing  to  adhere  to 
special  methods  of  treatment,  can  also  get  in.  In  the  majority  of  States,  after  the 
representatives  of  these  cults  are  licensed,  even  with  the  lower  standards,  they  are 
granted  or  allowed  to  have  privileges  of  unrestricted  practice.  This  one  portal  of 
entry,  already  adopted  in  some  States,  should  be  a  fixed  educational  standard  to 
which  all  schools  professing  to  train  medical  practitioners  should  have  to  comply. 
Graduation  from  a  medical  college  holding  to  that  standard  should  be  required  as 
well  as  the  State  license  examination. ^ 

The  American  standard,  according  to  the  report,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
is  not  an  extreme  ultimatum  and  does  not  encourage  the  requirement 
of  4  years  of  collegiate  preliminary  education.  The  practicability 
of  a  minimum  entrance  requirement  of  2  years  of  work  in  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  is  shov/n  by  the  fact  that  we  now  have  not  less  than  28 
medical  schools  requiring  the  2  collegiate  years: 

Schools  requiring  2  or  more  years  of  college  education;  year  when  first  required. 


Began. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  Department .  1893 

Harvard  Medical  School .  1900 

Western  Reserve  University,  Medical  Department .  1901 

University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical  College .  1904 

University  of  California,  Medical  Department .  1905 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery .  1907 

University  of  North  Dakota,  College  of  Medicine .  1907 

University  of  Wisconsin,  College  of  Medicine . 1907 

Cornell  University,  Medical  College .  1908 

Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medicine .  1908 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Department  of  Medicine .  1909 

Yale  Medical  School . .  1909 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine .  1909 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Medicine .  1909 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medicine .  1909 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Medicine .  1909 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medicine .  1910 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Medicine .  1910 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Medicine .  1910 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine .  1910 


1  Proc.  of  House  of  Delegates,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1909,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.,  1910,  p.  14. 
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Began. 


University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine .  1911 

Drake  University,  College  of  Medicine .  1910 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of  Medicine . . .  1910 

Dartmouth  Medical  School .  1910 

Columbia  University,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons .  1910 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine .  1910 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Medical  Department . .  1910 

University  of  Utah,  Medical  Department .  1910 


The  21  following  medical  colleges  have  announced  at  least  one  year 
of  collegiate  preparation:^ 


Northwestern  University. 

Fordham  University. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the 
Pacific. 

Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine. 
Howard  University. 

Kansas  Medical  College. 

Tulane  University. 

St.  Louis  University. 

Piniversity  Medical  College,  Kansas  City. 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
University  of  Cincinnati. 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Cleveland. 

University  of  Oregon. 

University  of  Texas. 

University  of  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  University. 

Marquette  University. 

Wisconsin  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

Medical  School  of  Maine. 

Boston  University. 

University  of  Vermont. 


At  least  6  medical  colleges  provide  an  optional  fifth  year:  Boston 
University;  Indiana  University;  Rush  Medical  College;  St.  Louis 
University;  University  of  Nebraska;  University  and  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  Medical  College. 

One  requires  a  fifth  year,  beginning  with  the  class  which  entered  in 
1911 :  University  of  Minnesota  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Colwell,  the  diligent  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion,  has  given  an  outline  of  the  points  which  should  be  taken  up  in 
the  inspection  of  all  colleges.  In  other  words,  he  shows  how  practi¬ 
cally  the  standards  may  be  applied.  To  further  illuminate  the  stand¬ 
ards,  his  points  are  given. ^ 


METHODS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

1.  The  character  of  the  college. — Inquiry  should  be  made  to  learn  whether  it  is  a  stock 
corporation  or  whether  a  department  of  a  university;  whether  its  finances  are  controlled 
by  the  faculty  or  by  a  separate  board  of  trustees  and,  if  a  department  of  a  university, 
what  control  the  latter  has  of  the  finances  and  standards.  If  there  are  departments 
of  pharmacy  and  dentistry,  it  should  be  learned  to  what  extent  the  students  are  taught 
together  and  the  differences,  if  any,  in  the  preliminary  requirements. 

2.  Finances. — The  income  from  students’  fees,  endowments,  or  other  sources  should 
be  learned,  as  well  as  the  various  items  of  expenditure.  Financial  statements  should 
be  studied,  if  available.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the  tuition  fees  should 
be  noted. 

3.  Faculty. — The  relation  of  the  faculty  members  to  the  various  chairs  should  be 
learned,  and,  when  chairs  are  vacated  for  any  reason,  how  successors  are  chosen.  The 


1  Proc.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1910,  pp.  12, 13, 14, 15. 

2  Med.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.,  1909,  pp.  513-14. 
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number  of  salaried  instructors  should  be  learned,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
teaching,  and  the  subjects  handled  by  each.  The  qualifications  of  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  is,  of  coursoj  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

4.  Entrance  requirements. — The  entrance  records  should  be  inspected  and  also  the 
original  credentials  handed  in  by  the  students.  Special  note  should  be  made  of  the. 
institutions  granting  the  credentials  and  from  any  source  possible  a  knowledge  of  these 
institutions  obtained  in  order  that  a  proper  valuation  of  the  credentials  can  be  made. 
If  any  outside  party,  such  as  a  high-school  principal  or  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  passes  on  the  credentials  or  conducts  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  medical 
college,  he  should  be  interviewed  and  his  methods  learned. 

5.  Advanced  standing. — The  methods  of  granting  advanced  standing  from  other  in¬ 
stitutions  should  be  learned  and  note  made  of  the  medical  schools  from  which  creden¬ 
tials  have  been  accepted. 

6.  Length  of  course. — The  dates  of  beginning  and  ending  the  sessions  should  be 
obtained  and  inquiry  made  regarding  holidays,  time  allowed  for  matriculation,  and  the 
requirements  of  attendance  at  classes. 

7.  Character  of  the  curriculum. — The  lecture  or  class  schedule  actually  in  use  by  the 
college  should  be  studied  to  'earn  whether  the  course  is  graded,  to  see  what  subjects 
are  being  taught  and  by  what  methods — lecture,  laboratory,  or  clinic.  If  clinics  are 
mentioned  it  should  be  learned  whether  they  are  held  at  the  college  dispensary  or  at 
hospitals,  and  what  hospitals. 

8.  Buildings. — The  condition  of  the  buildings  as  regards  care  and  utility  should  be 
noted.  Ample  space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  classes  and  ample  provision  for 
light,  heat,  and  ventilation  are  of  more  importance  than  architectural  beauty.  Gen¬ 
eral  cleanliness  is  important  since  aseptic  methods  can  not  well  be  taught  in  filthy 
buildings  and  laboratories. 

9.  Laboratories. — The  number  of  laboratories,  the  subjects  taught  in  each,  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  evidences  of  recent  active  work  are  of  much  importance.  This  furnishes 
a  fair  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  college  is  keeping  up  to  date  in  its  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Any  evidences  of  original  research  should  be  noted.  The  inspector  should  ex¬ 
amine  students’  notebooks,  tracings,  or  other  evidence  of  students’  work.  The  presence 
of  an  all-time  salaried  instructor  and  the  character  of  his  work  are  usually  indicated  in 
the  appearance  of  the  laboratory  and  equipment.  According  to  the  subject  taught  in 
the  laboratory,  the  following  points  should  be  noted: 

(а)  Anatomy. — The  amount  and  character  of  the  dissecting  material  should  be  noted 
and  whether  modern  methods  of  embalming  are  used  by  which  dissection  is  made 
more  safe  and  pleasant  than  by  the  old  methods.  The  use  of  cadavers  for  operative 
surgery  and  the  use  of  frozen  cross  sections,  or  other  prepared  anatomic  specimens, 
charts,  or  other  modern  adjuncts  should  be  noted. 

(б)  Physiology. — In  any  laboratory  which  is  at  all  equipped  for  teaching  physiology 
the  inspector  will  invariably  see  such  apparatus  as  kymographs,  levers,  time  markers, 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.  The  presence  of  animals  and  frogs  will  be  additional 
evidence  of  modern  methods.  Students’  individual  work,  such  as  notebooks,  tracings, 
etc.,  will  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  work  done. 

(c)  Chemistry. — Here  cleanliness  is  an  important  consideration.  The  presence  and 
character  of  the  apparatus  and  reagent  bottles  will  indicate  whether  the  work  is 
limited  to  general  chemistry  or  whether  organic  and  physiologic  chemistry  are  also 
taught.  Out-lines  of  the  courses  taught  should  be  studied,  if  available. 

{d)  Histology  and  embryology. — The  supply  and  character  of  mircoscopes,  micro¬ 
tomes,  bottles  of  blocked  specimens,  or  cut  sections  will  usually  be  seen.  Any  addi¬ 
tional  apparatus,  such  as  stereopticons,  charts,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  Evidences  of 
active  work  by  teacher  or  students  are  important.  For  embryology  the  same  appa¬ 
ratus  and  in  addition  the  presence  of  incubators,  charts,  models,  or  other  adjuncts 
should  be  noted. 
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(e)  Bacteriology. — An  ample  supply  of  good  oil-immersion  microscopes  is  a  necessity. 
Note  should  also  be  made  of  sterilizers,  incubators,  test  tubes,  prepared  media  (potato, 
gelatin,  agar-agar,  etc.),  and  cultures.  Cleanliness  in  this  laboratory  is  of  particular 
importance  for  the  sake  of  the  student  himself  as  well  as  for  the  reliability  of  his  work. 
The  presence  or  use  of  animals  and  the  manner  of  caring  for  them  should  be  noted, 

(/)  Pathology. — An  ample  supply  of  microscopes  is  necessary,  unless  those  used  in 
histology  or  bacteriology  are  easily  accessible.  The  number  of  gross  and  microscopic 
material  should  be  noted.  If  any  postmortems  are  being  done  by  a  careful  instructor, 
there  will  usually  be  evidences  of  it  in  a  supply  of  preserved  gross  specimens  in  this 
laboratory  or  in  the  museum, 

{g)  Pharmacology,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics. — Note  should  be  made  of  labo¬ 
ratories  for  these  subjects,  particularly  the  first,  and  any  available  outlines  of  work 
should  be  studied, 

ih)  Clinical  laboratories. — Of  great  importance  are  the  facilities  for  training  students 
to  make  the  various  laboratory  diagnostic  tests  of  blood,  urine,  sputum,  etc.,  and  note 
should  be  made  of  any  laboratories  for  the  purpose  and  whether  they  are  amply 
equipped  with  microscopes,  reagents,  stains,  burettes,  blood-counting  outfits,  etc. 
Small  laboratories  for  this  purpose  are  sometimes  found  in  hospitals,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  learned  whether  the  students  have  regular  work  there  or  whether  the  work 
is  all  done  by  the  internes. 

{i)  Other  laboratories. — Any  advanced  research,  public  health,  or  other  laboratories 
should  be  noted,  but  particular  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  part  such  have  in  the 
training  of  medical  students,  since  that  is  the  chief  function  of  the  medical  college. 

10.  Dispensary. — It  should  be  noted  whether  a  suite  of  rooms  or  a  single  room  or 
merely  the  college  office  is  used  for  dispensary  purposes.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
these  rooms,  the  equipment,  and  the  evidences  of  active  work  are  important.  If  pos¬ 
sible  the  visit  should  be  made  during  the  regular  dispensary  hours,  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  many  patients  are  in  attendance  and  what  part  the  students  have  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  care  of  these  patients.  The  records  of  patients  should  be  inspected  and  the 
average  daily  or  weekly  attendance  noted, 

11.  Hospitals. — All  hospitals  at  which  the  college  claims  to  hold  clinics  should  be 
visited  and  evidence  obtained  regarding  the  actual  attendance  of  students.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  and  particularly  the  average  number  of  free 
or  ward  cases  which  can  be  used  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  learned.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  clinics  per  week  held  in  each  hospital  should  be  noted  and  whether  they  appear 
on  the  lecture  schedule  or  not.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
students  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients  is  of  particular  importance,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  for  training  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine,  surgery, 
gynecology,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  etc, 

12.  Maternity  work. — Special  inquiry  should  be  made  regarding  the  number  of  cases 
required  of  each  senior  student,  the  extent  of  the  student’s  responsibility  in  the  han¬ 
dling  and  care  of  each  case,  the  number  of  cases  obtained  and  where  they  are  obtained. 
Maternity  wards  of  hospitals  should  be  visited  and  the  actual  number  of  patients  noted. 

13.  Library. — If  the  college  has  a  medical  library,  note  should  be  made  of  its  acces¬ 
sibility  to  students  and  the  arrangements  for  the  students’  comfort,  the  presence  of  a 
librarian,  the  number  of  modern  and  useful  text  and  reference  books  and  the  number 
of  useful  medical  periodicals.  Only  too  often  there  will  be  found  a  lot  of  old,  out-of- 
date  .volumes  of  no  particular  use  to  medical  students.  Of  far  more  importance  than 
the  mere  presence  of  a  medical  library  are  the  evidences  that  it  is  used  and  useful  in  the 
training  of  medical  students. 

14.  Museum. — It  should  be  noted  whether  there  is  a  good  supply  of  modern  useful 
anatomic,  pathologic,  surgical,  obstetric,  or  other  specimens  or  whether  the  collection 
consists  merely  of  old,  useless  curiosities;  whether  the  specimens  are  labeled;  whether 
an  index  is  kept,  and,  in  connection  with  the  pathologic  specimens,  whether  thq  cUui- 
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cal  histories  are  systematically  filed  for  reference.  In  fact,  the  important  point,  as  with 
the  medical  library,  is  the  extent  to  which  this  museum  is  used  in  medical  teaching. 

15.  Special  features. — Note  should  be  made  of  any  special  features,  such  as  freezing 
plants  for  preserving  cadavers,  animal  houses  or  dog  hospitals,  and  of  any  special  appa¬ 
ratus,  as  reflectoscopes.  Roentgen-ray  outfits,  charts,  models,  manikins,  etc. 

16.  Supplementary  information. — Besides  the  information  obtained  directly  through 
the  inspection,  other  sources  should  be  looked  to  for  whatever  will  aid  in  forming  an 
accurate  idea  of  what  the  college  is  doing.  The  finished  product,  the  graduates  of  the 
colleges,  should  be  considered.  The  success  or  the  failure  of  its  graduates  at  State 
license  examinations,  their  success  and  standing  among  practitioners  and  educators,  the 
places  they  secure  in  hospitals,  public  health  positions  and  elsewhere  wherein  they  can 
show  the  training  received  while  in  the  medical  college — all  these  facts  are  of  much 
importance. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  A  RIGID  STANDARD  CURRICULUM. 

It  is  too  early  to  have  a  rigid  and  specific  standard  curriculum. 
Medical  education  is  still  in  a  transitional  stage.  As  Prof.  Welch 
points  out,  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion  are  made  to  be  suggestive  and  must  not  be  considered  obligatory 
in  detail.  The  curriculum  should  have  at  least  occasional  elective 
courses,  with  an  irreducible  mhiunum  of  the  fundamental  branches. 
Sound  pedagogy  and  experience,  in  my  mmd,  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  Welch,  that  the  present  sharp  segregation  of  the  laboratory 
subjects  m  the  first  2  years  and  the  medical  and  surgical  subjects  m 
the  last  2  must  give  way  to  a  distribution  of  these  courses  through 
4  years  b}^  some  method  of  concentration.  Welch  says: 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  curriculum,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  the  so-called  laboratory  subjects — most  inappropriately  called  the  scientific 
subjects,  because  medicine  and  surgery  are  equally  as  scientific — should  occupy  the 
first  2  years  and  the  clinical  courses  the  last  2  years.  It  is  a  question  which  may 
fairly  be  debated;  it  is  still  an  open  one,  whether  the  student  should  not  be  brought 
into  contact  with  patients  at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  whether  there  should  not  be 
some  sort  of  clinical  training  before  this  period.  I  think  that  the  student  should, 
in  the  second  year,  come  into  contact  with  patients.  We  are  going  to  adjust  our 
course,  if  possible,  to  this  end,  so  that  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  second  trimester 
of  the  second  year  be  introduced  into  clinical  methods,  practically,  through  physical 
diagnosis.  That  would  enable  him  during  his  long  vacation  to  do  some  work  in  the 
dispensaries.  It  would  be  a  very  decided  improvement.  In  France  the  student 
begins  with  clinical  work — an  old-fashioned  way;  he  comes  into  contact  immediately 
with  patients.^ 

OBJECTIONS  TO  REQUIRED  COLLEGIATE  PREPARATION. 

The  department  of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  not 
seen  its  way  clear  to  require  more  than  a  4  years’  high-school  course 
for  admission  to  medical  colleges.  It  voices  the  usual  objections  to 
formulating  uniform  regulations  for  the  practice  of  a  profession 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  urges  the  difference  in  the  density 
of  the  population,  due  to  natural  conditions,  with  the  resultant 
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differences  in  facilities  of  intercommunication— which  seems  to  be 
little  appreciated  by  the  advocates  of  national  legislation  looking  to 
uniform  standards.  With  such  an  experience  in  the  United  States 
as  that  afforded  by  New  York  State  through  the  more  than  half  a 
century  of  its  experimentation  in  the  regulation  of  professional 
practice,  and  with  the  fuller  information  of  the  same  experiment  in 
Europe  available,  it  is  surprising  that  speakers  dream  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  uniform  standards  for  populations  varying  in  density  from 
Massachusetts,  with  371  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  New  York 
with  171,  Ohio  with  110,  Michigan  with  44,  and  California  wdth  11.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Johns  Hopkins,  followed  by  Harvard,  Columbia, 
and  Cornell,  requires  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  those  who  would  become 
candidates  for  the  M.  D.  degree,  though  modifications  in  the  case  of 
Harvard  make  possible  entrance  with  2  years  of  liberal  arts.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  standard  of  2  years  of  liberal  arts  will  prevail. 

DEGREES. 

The  first  degree  in  medicine  was  conferred  at  Harvard  in  1788. 
Before  1811  the  degree  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  school  was 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  Beginning  with  1811  the  degree  has 
been  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Inconsistently  with  the  well-established 
American  usage  of  bachelor’s  degrees  in  law,  theology,  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  M.  D.  degree  is  given  universally.  There  are  some  signs  that 
the  M.  D.  degree  may  be  put  on  a  parity  with  the  doctor’s  degree  in 
other  faculties,  as  more  than  4  years  may  be  required  in  the  medical 
course,  and  research  and  success  in  hospital  practice  are  emphasized. ' 
The  combined  courses  in  liberal  arts  and  medicine  have  resulted  in 
seven  years’  A.  B.  and  M.  D.  degree,  and  a  six  years’  course  with 
a  B.  S.  and  M.  D.  degree,  in  effect  making  a  specific  if  not  a  lower 
B.  S.  degree.  The  preliminary  medical  courses  in  independent 
literary  colleges,  which  were  constructed  to  gain  a  year  of  advanced 
credit  in  the  colleges  of  medicine  when  the  latter  required  4  years  in 
their  courses  and  gave  a  year’s  advanced  credit  for  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  have  practically  disappeared.  As  early  as  1876  preliminary 
medical  courses  were  offered  at  Cornell.  A  little  later  Yale  and 
in  1887  the  University  of  Wisconsin  announced  a  definite  course  in 
general  science  antecedent  to  the  study  of  medicine.^  Commencing ' 
about  1888  medical  colleges  have  given  credit  for  such  work,  per- j 
mitting  college  graduates  to  enter  the  second  year.  In  1896  the 
medical  practice  act  in  New  York  was  changed  so  as  to  preclude  the 
granting  of  such  advanced  standing,  though  the  statute  was  amended 
in  1903  giving  the  board  of  regents  the  right  to  permit  such  appli¬ 
cants  to  have  certain  recognition.  The  requirement  that  every  appli- 


1  Rep.  on  Higher  Educ.  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1910,  p.  197. 

2  Third  an.  conf.  of  the  Council  on  Med.  Educ.  A.  M.  A.,  1907,  p.  27. 
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cant  for  a  license  should  have  been  4  years  m  residence  hi  a  medical 
college  was  set  up  in  a  statute  m  Mmnesota  in  1898,  but  was  not 
applied  by  the  exammation  board  of  Minnesota  to  the  recognition  of 
a  college  until  1904.  The  medical  boards  in  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  a  number  of  other  States  have  put  m  force  a  similar 
provision. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  2  years  of  collegiate  preliminary  educa¬ 
tion,  the  difficulty  for  the  independent  colleges  has  also  disappeared, 
provided  they  give  proper  instruction  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
biology.  The  pressure  of  these  colleges  incidentally  established  the 
development  of  a  fifth  medical  year.  The  University  of  Chicago 
accommodated  them,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  fh’st  to  have  a 
fifth  year  in  operation.  It  w^as  announced  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  year  1905-6,  a  fifth  year  was  added  to  the  ciiiTiculum  which, 
until  further  announcement,  is  optional.  The  work  of  this  year  will  be  that  of — 

A.  Graduate  work  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  college,  either  as  a  graduate 
student  or  as  a  fellow;  or 

B.  An  interneship  in  a  hospital  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  Each  student 
taking  such  work  will  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  faculty,  by  whom  the 
hospital  in  which  the  interneship  is  taken  must  be  approved.  (2)  The  student  must 
present  evidence  of  thorough  clinical  work,  and  an  acceptable  thesis,  involving 
creditable  original  work.  (3)  He  may  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

On  the  successful  completion  of  this  fifth  year  he  will  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  cum  laude. 

The  requirement  of  a  fifth  year,  to  be  spent  as  interne  in  an 
approved  hospital  or  in  laboratory  studies  in  the  medical  college  in 
preparation  for  teaching,  was  established  by  the  University  of  ]\Iui- 
nesota  for  all  students  entering  in  September,  1911,  and  thereafter. 
Furthermore,  all  students  entering  m  September  and  thereafter  must 
secure  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  from  that  university  or  an 
approved  college  before  the  M.  D.  will  be  conferred. 

The  opposition  of  these  literary  colleges  could  not  overcome  the 
demands  of  the  licensing  boards  for  4  years  of  actual  residence  in 
the  college  of  medicme,  and  the  colleges  of  medicine  did  not  believe 
that  the  general  instruction  in  the  scientific  branches  could  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  given  and  applied  in  the  medical  laboratories  in  the  same 
subject.^ 

SUMMARY. 

The  practical  bearing  upon  the  life  and  death  of  mankind  of 
medical  education  has  made  the  development  and  coordination  of 
medical  education  with  general  education  more  than  an  academic 

1  For  a  discussion  pro  and  con,  see  the  combined  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.,  and  M.  D. 
John  Milton  Dodson,  reprint  from  Jour,  of  Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  May  22,  1909. 
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question,  and  has  accelerated  the  movement  for  the  solution  of 
several  educational  problems.  It  has  made  clear  that  the  detached 
professional  school  must  become  an  integral  part  of  a  university, 
that  commercialism,  even  in  the  subtle  form  of  professional  promotion 
or  fame,  must  be  displaced,  and  that  educational  institutions  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  State  in  medical  practice  acts  and  expert 
examining  boards.  The  advances  of  science  and  of  medicine  by 
which  medicine  is  the  application  of  science,  including  the  science  of 
psychology,  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  have  made  such 
drafts  upon  the  time  of  the  student  and  so  added  to  the  cost  of 
instruction  that  a  reorganization  of  education  outside  medicine  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  has  been  demanded. 

As  ^‘one  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,”  medicine, 
affecting  universal  humanity,  promotes  study,  national  and  inter¬ 
national,  in  medical  education,  and  in  its  ramifications  with  general 
education.^ 


>  Cf.  ‘‘The  interest  of  the  public  in  high  standards  of  professional  education,”  Carnegie  Foundation, 
3d  an.  rep.,  pp.  159-163,  and  “The  business  of  law  and  medicine  v.  The  profession  of  law  and  medicine,” 
pp.  163-166,  and  “The  college  and  university  in  relation  to  medical  education,”  5th  an.  rep.,  pp.  40-43. 
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STANDARDS  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

Analogous  to  the  early  apprentice  system  in  theology  and  medi¬ 
cine,  the  student  of  law  for  the  first  200  years  in  the  United  States 
read  law  with  some  practitioner  and  was  the  office  clerk.  Small 
groups  of  students  gathered  about  some  distinguished  lawyer,  and 
so  there  appeared  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  group  and  school  of  great 
distinction  in  its  day. 

The  oldest  of  the  law  schools  now  existing  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  Harvard.  In  the  autumn  of  1815  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  professorship  of  law,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Isaac 
Royall,  Esq.,  dated  May  26,  1773.  The  chair  was  called  the  Royall 
Professorship  of  Law.  May  14,  1817,  at  a  meeting  of  the  president 
and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  it  was  voted  that  some  counselor 
learned  in  the  law  be  elected,  to  be  denominated  ^‘a  Llniversity 
Professor  of  Law,’’  who  shall  reside  at  Cambridge  and  open  and 
keep  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  graduates  of  this  or  any  other 
university,  and  of  such  others  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  admission 
as  to  attorneys,  may  be  admitted  after  5  years’  study  in  the  office 
of  some  counselor. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  was  instituted,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  student  after  18  months’  (or  3  terms’)  study  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  school  and  the  residue  of  the  novitiate  in  the  office  of  some 
counselor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Commonwealth  or  who  shall 
have  studied  3  years,  or  if  not  graduate  of  any  college  5  years,  in  the 
school.^  Even  in  1857  the  Harvard  catalogue  admitted  that  no 
examination  and  no  preliminary  course  of  previous  study  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  admission,  but  if  the  student  is  not  a  graduate  of  some 
college  he  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  produce  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character.  In  1870  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
degree  was  lengthened  to  2  years,  and  all  the  subjects  of  each  year 
were  taught  every  year.  The  present  3  years’  course  dates  from  1877. 
Special  students  were  admitted  without  examination  as  late  as  1893. 
In  the  year  1896-97  the  rule  came  into  force  by  which  only  gradu¬ 
ates  of  approved  colleges  and  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  senior 
class  of  Harvard  were  admitted  as  regular  students.  Under  the 
present  rule,  adopted  in  1899,  only  graduates  of  approved  colleges 
will  be  admitted  as  regular  students. 


1  Catalogue  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1854-55,  p.  21. 
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For  many  years  before  and  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  opening  sentence  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  Harvard 
read : 

STANDARDS  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

The  design  of  this  Institution  [not  college  or  school]  is  to  afford  a  complete  course 
of  legal  education  for  gentlemen  intended  for  the  bar  in  any  of  the  United  States 
except  in  matters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice,  and  also  a  systematic  course  of 
studies  in  commercial  jurisprudence  for  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  catalogue  of  1852-53  follows  the  course  of  instruction  for 
the  bar  with  a  separate  course  as  follows: 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  mercantile  i)rofession  is  more  limited  and  embraces 
the  principal  branches  only  of  jurisprudence;  namely,  the  law  of  agency,  of  partner¬ 
ship,  of  bailments,  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  of  insurance,  of  ship¬ 
ping,  navigation,  and  other  maritime  laws,  of  sales  and,  if  the  student  desire  it,  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  here  a  germ  of  the  university 
school  of  business,  or  of  commerce,  which  appeared  as  a  separate 
organization  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Yale  quickly  followed  Harvard.  The  catalogue  for  1824  con¬ 
tained  a  list  of  law  students,  although  no  announcement  was  made 
concerning  the  course  of  instruction.  The  catalogue  for  1826  for 
the  first  time  described  the  work  of  the  law  school,  but  no  degrees 
were  conferred  until  1843.  The  length  of  the  course  from  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  school  to  1896  was  one  of  2  years.  It  was  then  extended 
to  3  years.  The  graduate  course  was  established  in  1876.  The 
Yale  law  school  claims  to  have  been  the  first  law  school  in  America 
or  England  having  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law. 

Among  the  original  schools  contemplated  in  Mr.  Jefl’erson’s  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was: 

“Law,  municipal  and  foreign;  embracing  the  general  principles,  theory,  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  the  theory  and  principles  of  constitutioiial  gov¬ 
ernment.”  Accordingly  the  school  of  law  was  established  in  1826,  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since,  even  during  the  4  years  of  the  Civil  War.  From  its 
inception  until  1894  the  course  comprised  the  work  of  a  single  year.  With  the  session 
of  1894-95  a  2  years’  (•ourse  was  inaugurated,  which  continued  up  to  the  session  of 
1909-10,  when  the  course  v/as  extended  to  3  years. 

The  law  school  of  Yew  York  University  was  established  in  1835. 

In  the  same  year  (1835)  the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  College 
selected  its  first  professor  of  law,  and  when  the  college  in  1838 
became  the  Indiana  University,  the  act  of  the  legislature  required  that 
a  course  of  law  should  be  given  in  it.  The  school  was  opened  in  1842, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  State  university  law  school  estab¬ 
lished  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
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Tlie  school  of  law  of  Columbia  was  established  in  1858.  The 
department  of  law  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was  organized  in 
1859 ;  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in  1868.  The  organization  of  law  schools 
was  gradual;  they  were  less  numerous  than  the  medical  schools, 
and  there  was  not  a  flood  of  proprietary  schools  as  in  medicine. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

There  were  no  requirements  at  the  beginning  in  the  best  schools. 
As  late  as  1874  candidates  for  admission,  for  example  in  Wisconsin, 
were  required  simply  to  pass  examinations  in  the  ordinary  English 
branches.  Gradually  the  requirement  of  a  high-school  course  was 
made,  at  first  of  a  3  years’  course.  Within  a  decade  the  requirement 
has  been  made  that  of  a  4  years’  high-school  course  or  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  liberal  arte  college  of  the  institution. 
Harvard  was  a  pathfinder  in  requiring  a  bachelor’s  degree  for  admis¬ 
sion,  but  at  first  the  requirement  practical!}^  was  a  paper  requirement, 
because  bachelors’  degrees  from  the  numerous  so-called  colleges  were 
very  freely  accepted.  Says  Bush: 

In  1829  there  was  neither  an  entrance  nor  a  final  examination.  The  course 
nominally  of  2  years  really  permitted  the  student  to  acquhe  no  more  than  he  could 
have  acquired  in  1  year’s  systematic  study.  This  condition  lasted  until  1870,  when 
radical  reforms  were  introduced.  *  *  *  In  1877  the  standard  of  the  school  was 
again  raised  by  extending  the  course  from  2  to  3  years,  and  in  that  year  entrance 
examinations  were  established,  the  candidates  examined  in  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 

Since  that  time  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  were  also  gi-aduates  of  a 
college  has  been  steady — an  indication  of  wider  recognition  and  of  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education  as  a  base  for  professional  success. 

The  university  in  many  cases  was  imposed  upon  and  received 
men  with  bachelor’s  degrees  which  scarcely  represented  the  training 
of  a  first-class  high  school;  it  then  began  to  make  a  list  of  colleges 
for  its  own  use  and  now  defends  itself  from  abuse  by  openly  sug¬ 
gesting  in  the  catalogue  that  the  persons  who  would  be  admitted 
without  examination  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  be : 

1.  Graduates  of  college^  of  high  gi-ade  upon  producing  then’  diplomas. 

2.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  of  approved  standing  upon  producing  their  diplomas 
together  with  an  official  certificate  that  they  ranked  in  the  first  third  of  the  class  on 
the  work  of  the  senior  year. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 

The  following  persons  will  be  admitted  as  unclassified  students: 

1.  Graduates  of  colleges  who  are  not  admissible  as  regular  students. 

2.  Graduates  of  law  schools  having  a  3-year  course  for  then*  degi*ee. 

Persons  admitted  as  unclassified  students  must,  in  order  to  receive  a  degi’ee,  obtain 
a  mark  within  5  per  cent  of  that  required  for  the  honor  degi’ee. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  have  never  received  a  degree,  but  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 
years,  will,  in  rare  instances,  be  admitted  as  special  students  by  special  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

Columbia  followed  the  example  of  Harvard.  In  the  main  no 
reputable  institution  requires  less  than  a  4-year  high-school  course, 
and  the  leading  institutions  are  feeling  their  way  toward  a  require¬ 
ment  of  2  years  of  collegiate  preparation  in  addition  to  the  high- 
school  course.  The  announcement  by  the  University  of  Michigan  ^ 
of  the  gradual  approach  to  the  requirement  of  2  years  of  collegiate 
preparation  is  symptomatic: 

In  the  year  1912,  and  thereafter  until  further  notice,  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  department  will  be  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  high-school  course  now 
required  of  a  year  of  university  or  college  work.  In  1912,  and  thereafter,  candidates 
must  present  a  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  1  year  of  university  or  college 
work  in  an  institution  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  department  or  its  equivalent. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  1912,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  second  year  of  uni¬ 
versity  or  college  work  will  be  added  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Yale  had  clearly  enunciated  the  2-years’  collegiate  preliminary 
requirement,  but  in  1911  asked  college  graduation.  Several  of  the 
institutions  now  require  1  year  of  liberal  arts  or  announce  2  years 
with  certain  provisions  by  which  persons  lacking  in  the  2-year  prepa¬ 
ration  may  be  admitted. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  the  undergraduate  department  of  com¬ 
mon  law  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America  well  state  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  institutions  still  receiving  intrants  on  the  basis  of  a  high- 
school  education : 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  department  must  have  received  a  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent;  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  studious  habits; 
and  must  have  complied  with  all  the  rules  in  force  in  the  State  where  they  expect  to 
practice  in  regard  to  registration.  Students  pursuing  courses  for  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science,  etc.,  in  the  other  departments  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  may  take  a  portion  of  the  first  year  law  courses  in  this  department  during  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  will  be  given  credit  for  whatever  work  they  may  accom¬ 
plish  should  they  afterwards  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  requirement  of  the  State  of  New  York,  established  by  the  State 
education  department,  does  not  rise  beyond  a  high-school  preparation.^ 

The  process  of  advancing  the  standards  and  the  approximate  date 
of  the  general  advance  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  From  1868  to  1874  the 
course  of  study  covered  but  1  year,  and  no  requirements  as  to  admis¬ 
sion  were  exacted. 

In  1874  candidates  for  admission  were  required  to  pass  examinations  in  the  ordinary 
English  branches.  In  1881  the  course  of  study  was  extended  to  2  years,  and  candi- 


1  Catalogue,  1910-11,  p.  309. 


2  Handbook  27,  Higher  Education — Law,  26, 31, 32. 
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dates  were  required  to  have  a  fair  English  education.  In  1894  the  course  was  extended 
to  3  years.  In  1896  the  requirements  for  admission  were  made  the  same  as  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  letters  and  science.  In  1905  candidates  for  degrees  were  required  to  present 
additional  credits  equivalent  to  the  freshman  year  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science. 
In  1907  the  present  requirements  of  credit  equivalent  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science  became  effective. 

A  general  idea  of  the  prelegal  course  is  found  in  Chicago. 

Various  studies  especially  valuable  in  the  preliminary  education  of  a  law^^’er  have 
been  designated  as  “prelegal  qourses,  ”  and  are  enumerated  below.  Though  not 
required,  prospective  law  students  are  strongly  ad\dsed  to  elect  at  least  a  year  of 
work  (chiefly  in  the  third  college  year)  from  this  group,  and  to  choose  their  junior 
college  electives  with  this  \dew.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  are  also  urged 
to  take  prelegal  work  before  entering  the  law  school. 

A  choice  among  the  courses  offered  in  the  university  upon  the  following  subjects  is 
particularly  recommended: 

Principles  of  political  economy;  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States;  National,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  government;  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England;  Roman  law;  oral  debates  and  argumentation;  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting;  railway  transportation  and  regulation  of  rates;  economic 
and  social  history;  finance,  money,  and  banking;  financial  and  tariff  history;  organi¬ 
zation  of  business  enterprise;  introduction  to  study  of  society;  contemporary  society 
in  the  United  States;  industrial  groups  and  urban  communities;  charities  and  social 
treatment  of  crime;  social  forces  in  modern  democracy;  logic  and  psychology; 
political  and  social  ethics. 

With  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  law  school  other  courses  may  also  be  accepted 
as  prelegal  work,  especially  those  offered  in  the  departments  of  political  economy  and 
political  science  courses  in  English,  American,  and  modern  European  history,  and 
courses  dealing  with  modern  social  and  municipal  problems.  Students  who  have 
not  had  the  course  in  ci^dl  government  in  the  United  States,  or  who  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  English  composition  required  in  the  junior  colleges,  should  take  these 
before  entering  the  law  school. 

The  movement  toward  a  2-year  standard  of  prelegal  education  has 
become  national,  through  the  promotion  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Law  Schools,  whose  object  is  the  improvement  of  legal  education 
in  America,  especially  in  law  schools. 

Its  articles  of  association,  as  adopted  in  1900  and  amended  and 
construed  in  the  10  subsequent  annual  meetings,  outline  the  general 
progress  in  the  standardizing  of  law  schools,  as  the  following  excerpts 
will  show:  ^ 

Law  schools  may  be  elected  to  membership  at  any  meeting  by  vote  of  the  association, 
but  no  law  school  shall  be  so  elected  unless  it  complies  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  shall  require  of  all  candidates  for  its  degree  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to 
the  school  the  completion  of  a  4-years’  high -school  course,  or  such  a  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  as  would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  State  university  or  to  the  principal 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  where  the  law  school  is  located:  Provided,  That 
this  requirement  shall  not  take  effect  until  September,  1907,  (As  amended  in  1905.) 

A  later  resolution  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  association  deems  it  highly  ad\dsable  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  law  schools  which  are  members  of  this  association  shall  be  advanced 


1  Association  of  American  Law  Schools:  Articles  of  association  adopted  Aug.  28, 1900,  as  amended  and 
construed  in  the  10  subsequent  annual  meetings. 
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as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of  the  several  schools  is  carried  on 
will  permit,  and  strongly  commends  the  action  of  those  schools  which  have  already 
advanced  their  requirements  so  as  to  require  one  or  more  years  of  work  at  college  as  a 
prerequisite  to  admission  to  the  law  school,  and  express  the  earnest  hope  that  this 
advancement  may  continue  until  all  of  the  members  of  the  association  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  require  at  least  2  years  of  college  work  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  law.  (See 
Proc.,  1908,  pp.  4,  5.) 

2.  It  shall  require  of  its  candidates  for  any  legal  degree  study  of  law  during  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years  of  30  weeks  each,  with  an  average  of  at  least  10  hours  required  class¬ 
room  work  each  week;  Provided,  however,  That  candidates  attending  night  classes 
only  shall  be  required  to  study  law  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  4  years  of  30  weeks 
each,  with  an  average  of  at  least  8  hours  of  required  classroom  work  each  week.  (As 
amended  in  1909.)  ^ 

3.  The  conferring  of  its  degree  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  attainment  of  a  grade  of 
scholarship  ascertained  by  examination. 

4.  It  shall  own,  or  have  convenient  access  to  during  all  regular  library  hours,  a  library 
containing  the  reports  of  the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located  and  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Any  school  which  shall  fail  to  maintain  the  requirements  provided  for  in  Article 
Sixth,  or  such  standard  as  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  resolution  of  the  association, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  association  by  a  vote  at  the  general  meeting,  but  may  be 
reinstated  at  a  subsequent  meeting  on  proof  that  it  is  then  bona  fide  fulfilling  such 
requirements.^ 

CONFEDERATION  OF  STATE  LICENSING  BOARDS. 

In  law,  as  in  medicine,  a  confederation  of  State  licensing  boards 
was  finally  formed  and  attention  given'  to  practice  acts,  and  there 
are  signs  that  in  time  the  analogous  bodies  in  law  mav  become  a 
standardizing  influence.^ 


1  This  section  originally  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  course  of  study  leading  to  its  degree  shall  cover  at  least  2  years  of  30  weeks  per  year,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  10  hours’  required  classroom  work  each  week  for  each  student:  Provided,  That  after  the  year 
1905  members  of  this  association  shall  require  a  3-years’  course. 

The  following  construction  was  placed  upon  this  section  before  its  amendment: 

Resolved,  That  any  school  wliich  gives  a  degree  to  a  student  who  has  studied  law  for  less  than  3  years  is 
not  complying  with  Article  VI  of  the  articles  of  the  association.  (Adopted,  Proc.,  1907,  pp.  39,  47.) 

Resolved,  That  present  members  of  the  association  who  have  in  good  faith  accepted  a  different  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  requirements  of  Article  VI  shall  have  2  years  to  comply  with  the  interpretation  now  adopted. 
(Adopted,  Proc.,  1907,  p.  48.) 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  question  of  giving  credit  for  work  done  in  other  law  schools  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  each  member  of  the  association. 

(2)  That  under  no  circumstances  should  students  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  account  of  work 
done  in  law  offices,  or  elsewhere  than  in  a  law  school,  except  upon  the  applicant’s  passing  rigid  examinations 
on  the  subjects  for  whicli  time  credit  is  to  be  given. 

(3)  That  the  time  credit  so  given  for  office  work  should  not  exceed  1  year. 

(4)  That  the  practice  of  giving  advanced  standing  on  account  of  office  work,  even  when  so  restricted,  is 
dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  and  is  to  be  reprehended,  but  it  is  not  deemed  wise  at  the 
present  time  to  adopt  any  regulation  prohibiting  the  allowance  of  time  credit  of  a  j’^ear  or  less  for  such  study 
in  law  offices  and  the  consequent  admission  to  advanced  standing  on  that  account.  (See  Proc.,  1908, 
pp.  4-6.) 

2  For  comparative  purposes  with  Oerman,  French,  and  English  standards,  reference  may  be  made  to 
"The  education  of  the  (lerman  lawyer,”  by  Judge  Karl  von  Lewiuski,  of  Berlin,  in  Rep.  of  Amer.  Bar 
Assoc.,  1908,  p.  814;  Notes  oncarlyhistor}' of  legal  studies  in  England,by  Justice  Joseph  Walton,  Rep.  Amer. 
Bar  Assoc.,  1899,  p.  (>01;  “  The  teaching  of  the  law  in  France,”  by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  ibid.,  p.  593;  article 
on  legal  education  in  England,  by  Harold  D.  Haseltine,  Cambridge  University,  England,  Proc.  Amer. 
Bar.  Assoc.,  1909.  See  also  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  comments  on  the  article,  N.  Y.  State  Dept.,  Rep.  on 
Higher  Educ.,  1911,  pp.  193-194. 

3Cf.  Rules  for  admission  fo  the  bar  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  4th  edition, 
1907,  West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paid;  also  a  report  of  a  committee  on  standard  rules  for  admission  to  the 
bar.  Rep.  Amer.  Bar  As.soc.,  1908,  p.  775. 
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At  this  point  the  experience  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department  is  illuminating. 

The  department  hy  maintaining  the  standards  for  an  approved 
college  and  rating  credentials  of  law  candidates  by  the  standards  of 
these  colleges  in  proportion  to  the  work  actually  done  has  practically 
raised  the  standards  of  these  colleges  and  universities,  so  that  they  are 
2  years  or  1  year  in  advance  of  the  requirements  exacted  by  the  rule 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  since  they  require  as  a  condition  of  graduation 
at  least  6  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
pleted  8-year  elementary  course.  The  department  declares  this  is 
not  simply  an  academic  question  and  queries — 

whether  the  remarkable  growth  in  students  in  attendance  on  the  law  schools  during 
the  last  decade  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  now  time  for  New  York  State  to 
require  of  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  examinations  attendance  on,  and 
graduation  from,  the  3-years’  course  in  a  law  school  registered  by  the  regents  as  meeting 
the  standard  school  year  and  class  work  required  by  the  rules  of  the  court  of  appeals. 
*  *  *  Three  years’  attendance  on  and  graduation  from  a  law  school  should  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  bar  examination.  Discussions  by  the  law  associations, 
both  national  and  State,  strengthen  this  belief.  *  *  *  In  fairness  to  the  profession, 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  and  in  justice  to  immature  minds  contemplating  law  as  a 
profession,  should  not  a  prerequisite  law  or  rule  be  adopted  requiring  not  only  a  general 
preliminary  education  for  admission  to  the  bar  examinations,  but  a  professional 
training  in  a  standard  law  school  as  well?  And  accompanying  such  prerequisite  profes¬ 
sional  requirement  should  not  the  duty  be  imposed  upon  the  law  schools  to  admit 
only  qualified  students?  Such  laws  have  proved  their  efficiency  in  other  profes¬ 
sions,  and  certainly  the  profession  of  law  is  worthy  of  every  safeguard  that  can  be  thrown 
about  it.^ 

The  following  are  specimens  of  regulations  concerning  combined 
academic  and  law  course  at  Yale  University: 

Students  in  the  academic  department  of  Yale  University  may  so  combine  their 
work  in  that  department  with  the  work  of  the  law  school  as  to  obtain  the  degree  in 
arts  and  in  law  in  6  years.  Students  in  the  academical  department  may  elect  8  hours 
of  classroom  work  in  the  law  school  and  ol^tain  a  credit  for  the  same  on  the  60  hours 
required  for  the  degree  in  arts  and  on  the  45  hours  required  for  the  degree  in  law. 
Students  who  obtain  this  credit  while  in  the  academical  department  are  enabled  to 
complete  the  law  school  course  in  2  additional  years. 

The  course  in  mining  law  is  open  to  students  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  who 
are  studying  engineering  and  who  present  to  the  dean  of  the  law  school  the  written 
consent  of  the  director  of  the  scientific  school  to  their  registration  for  the  course.^ 

The  establishment  of  combined  courses  within  universities  has  led 
in  the  interest  of  detached  colleges  to  the  establishment  of  prelegal 
courses  by  which  advanced  credit  is  given.  Yale  provides  that: 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  who  have  taken  while  in  college  strictly  legal 
studies  and  have  passed  a  creditable  examination  in  such  studies  at  such  college  may, 
so  far  as  such  studies  form  part  of  the  regular  first-year  curriculum,  substitute  for 
them  certain  courses  of  the  second-year  curriculum;  and  in  such  case,  during  their 
second  year  may  take  some  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  third-year  curriculum. 


1  Rep.  on  Higher  Educ.  in  State  of  N.  Y.,  for  school  year  ending  July  31, 1910,  pp.  194-196. 

2  General  catalogue  Yale  University,  1911-12,  574. 
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The  combined  course  at  Michigan  is  stated  as  follows : 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  department  of  lit¬ 
erature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  of  bachelor  of  laws,  in  the  department  of  law,  may 
by  enrolling  on  the  combined  literary  and  law  course,  shorten  from  7  years  to  6  the  time 
required  to  earn  the  two  degrees.  This  privilege  is  open  only  to  students  who  during 
their  first  3  years  have  maintained  a  uniform  record  of  good  scholarship.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  committee  of  five  members,  representing  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  the  department  of  law.  With  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  committee  in  charge  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  who  has 
been  a  student  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  for  at  least  1  year 
and  has  90  or  more  hours  to  his  credit,  of  which  at  least  30  hours  have  been  earned  in 
the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  of  this  university  may  enroll  on 
the  combined  course;  that  is,  while  continuing  his  registration  in  this  department  he 
may  also  register  in  the  department  of  law,  provided  the  work  he  has  already  com¬ 
pleted  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  the  courses  to  enable  him  to  complete  within  1 
year  the  specific  requirement  described  in  the  following  paragraph.^ 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  length  of  time  generally  given  to  the  law  curriculum,  as  has 
been  shown,  has  risen  from  1  to  2  to  3  years.  The  length  of  the  year 
has  been  established  practically  as  36  weeks.  The  number  of  hours 
per  week  has  been  generally  10,  with  a  maximum  of  14.  A  number 
of  the  leading  schools  now  offer  a  fourth  year  for  graduate  work  or  a 
degree  with  distinction,  or  an  advanced  degree.  The  curriculum  has 
been  graded.  The  courses  have  been  prescribed,  for  the  most  part, 
through  the  3  years;  but  with  the  entrance  of  electives,  quite  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  third  year  and  in  some  cases  in  the  second,  when  an 
institution  announces  that  the  courses  are  elective,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  safeguard  by  requiring  the  candidates  for  degrees  to  take 
a  minimum  amount  of  the  standard  subjects.  Sometimes  an  insti¬ 
tution  offers  an  election  among  the  prescribed  curricula  leading  to 
advanced  degrees,  thus  practically  giving  us  a  group  system.  An 
illustration  of  accomplishing  the  elective  system  by  the  route  of 
departments  is  afforded  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
which  has  5  departments,  as  follows :  (I)  General  university  law  lec¬ 
tures;  (II)  the  undergraduate  department  of  common  law;  (III) 
the  graduate  department  of  common  law;  (IV)  the  department  of 
civil  law;  (V)  the  department  of  jurisprudence. 

The  combined  courses  with  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  in  the  permission  to  take  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  courses  in  other  colleges,  promises  very  properly  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  interrelating  of  law  schools  with  departments  or  schools 
of  political  and  social  science,  of  commerce,  and  of  business  admin¬ 
istration.  Such  schools  will  become  more  than  schools  preparing 
practitioners  and  will  aid  to  reestablish,  in  the  broad  sense,  jurispru- 


1  Univ.  of  Mich.  Calendar,  1911-12,  234-235. 
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dence  in  its  place  of  influence  in  general  education  and  to  retain  the 
rank  of  the  law  faculty,  as  in  the  German  universities,  with  the 
philosophical,  theological,  and  medical  faculties. 

THE  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  have  been  as  much  revolutionized  as 
in  the  much-heralded  revolution  of  scientific  instruction  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  The  original  method  was  the  lecture  system,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  textbook  system,  succeeded  by  the  case  system,  per¬ 
haps  more  properly  named  “source’’  method. 

LAW  COURSES  FOR  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 

Harvard. — Candidates  for  degree:  All  of  first-year  course  amounting  to  13  hours 
per  week  for  the  year.  In  2d  year  16  hours  are  offered,  of  which  12  must  be  taken; 
18  hom^  offered  in  3d  year,  of  which  10  must  be  taken.  No  student  may  take  more 
than  6  full  courses  (of  3  hours  each)  without  special  permission,  and  a  course  taken 
to  remove  conditions  will  be  counted  as  part  of  the  6. 

Advanced  degree:  A  fourth-year  course  of  8^  hours  is  offered  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  who  may  take  any  subject  in  2d  and  3d  years  not  already  taken,  but  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  doctorate  must  take  Roman  law  and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law. 
Graduates  of  other  schools  qualified  to  be  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools  may  take  this  degree  upon  one  year’s  residence  after  receiving  the 
bachelor’s  degree. 

Yale. — Candidates  for  degree:  All  required  subjects  of  first  two  years,  or  7  hours 
of  required  and  8  hours  elective  in  3d  year  (1st  year  equals  about  15  houi-s,  2d  equals 
about  18  hours);  same  amount  of  work  required  for  bachelor  of  law  and  bachelor  of 
civil  law  degree;  but  applicants  for  latter  degree  must  take  Roman  law  and  may 
elect  certain  courses  in  political  science. 

Advanced  degree:  Those  may  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  doctor  of  law  (Jur. 
Dr.)  who  have  arts  degree  from  recognized  institution  and  have  graduated  from 
recognized  law  school.  If  such  persona  also  have  the  bachelor  of  laws  degree,  they  may 
be  admitted  as  candidates  for  D.  C.  L.,  but  must  pass  examination  on  Roman  law, 
Latin,  and  either  French  or  German. 

Columbia. — Candidates  for  degree:  Required  work  consists  of  “74  points”  and 
covers  3  years.  Each  point  represents  satisfactory  completion  of  work,  representing 
one  hour  per  week  for  a  half  year.  No  student  may  take  more  than  14  nor  less  than 
12  points  per  semester  without  special  permission.  All  work  of  1st  year  prescribed; 
all  of  2d  and  3d  elective;  2d-year  work  may  be  taken  in  3d  year,  but  not  as  a  rule 
vice  versa. 

Advanced  degree:  Master  of  laws  degree  requires  52  hours  in  public  and  private 
law;  18  hours  must  be  in’  public  law,  general  jurisprudence,  and  Roman  law.  Hold¬ 
ers  of  the  LL.  B.  of  Columbia  “or  of  a  legal  degree  accepted  as  equivalent  thereto” 
can  usually  qualify  with  one  additional  year. 

Cornell. — Candidates  for  degree:  Two  courses  offered — one  of  9  months  for  4  years 
and  one  of  9  months  for  3  years.  The  4-year  course  “is  designed  principally  for  those 
students  who  have  only  the  preparation  afforded  by  the  high  schools  or  preparatory 
schools.”  Torts  is  the  only  law  subject  taught  in  the  course  the  first  year;  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  taken  up  with  courses  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 
The  3-year  course  is  primarily  designed  for  college  graduates  and  for  those  who  have 
completed  at  least  a  year  of  college  work. 

Chicago. — Candidates  for  degree:  Three-year  course;  work  of  1st  year  required; 
2d  and  3d  years  elective  and  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  except  that  certain  comses 
are  better  taken  in  the  3d  year.  Practice  courses  required. 
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Catholic. — Candidates  for  degree:  Bachelor’s  degree  is  given  after  a  course  of  3 
years.  The  Ist-year  course  consists  of  13^  hours;  the  2d  and  3d  years  of  13  hours 
each. 

Advanced  degree:  The  master’s  degree  in  law  is  given  after  a  course  of  4  years. 
The  degrees  of  J.  C.  D.  (Juris  Communis  Doctor  and  Juris  Civilis  Doctor)  are  con¬ 
ferred  on  students  who  pursue  the  “courses  required”  under  direction  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  pass  the  examinations,  and  present  and  print  a  dissertation.  Students  who  do 
not  complete  the  course  for  the  doctorate  may,  after  3  years’  study,  apply  for  the 
licentiate  degree.  The  J.  U.  D.  (Juris  Utriusque  Doctor)  is  granted  to  those  who 
fulfill  conditions  for  both  J.  C.  D.  degrees.  The  LL.  D.  is  given  for  2  years  of 
“research  work  within  the  domain  of  comparative  jurisprudence”;  open  only  to 
holders  of  the  J.  U.  D.  degree  of  this  or  of  some  other  university  with  courses  “sub¬ 
stantially  identical.”  Dissertation  must  be  presented  and  published. 

DEGREES. 

The  ordinary  degree  is  that  of  bachelor  of  laws,  calling  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  admission  requirement,  according  to  the  institution, 
a  minimum  of  high-school  preparation,  a  maximum  of  college  gradua¬ 
tion.  A  3  years’  course  must  be  completed,  ordinarily  in  residence  at 
the  school,  though  certain  schools  permit  time  in  an  office  to  count 
for  1  year.  Term  and  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  3  years 
must  be  passed.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  reserve  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  for  a  lower  standard,  for  example,  for  those  who  have  not 
a  liberal  arts  bachelor’s  degree,  or  have  not  had  the  highest  quality  of 
work.  The  University  of  Chicago,  after  consultation  with  other 
graduate  law  schools,  has  offered  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.  D.) 
which  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  college  graduates  and  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  professional  course.  The  curriculum  of  the  undergraduate 
department  of  common  law  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
(LL.B.),  the  curriculum  of  the  graduate  department  of  common  law 
to  the  degrees  of  master  of  laws  (LL.^I.)  and  Doctor  of  Law  or  Juris 
Doctor  (J.  D.) 

ADMISSION  FOR  LAW  DEGREES. 

Harvard  {1911-12). — Graduates  of  colleges  of  liigli  grade;  graduates  of  other  colleges 
when  producing  certificate  that  they  ranked  in  the  first  third  of  the  class  in  senior 
year.^ 

Yale. — Graduates  from  an  approved  college  or  scientific  school;  those  who  can  pre¬ 
sent  certificate  from  an  “approved  college  or  scientific  school”  that  they  have  done 
the  equivalent  of  two  full  years’  work  of  15  hours  each;  prescribed  examinations. 

Catholic. — Must  be  members  of  the  bar,  or  have  received  bachelor’s  degree  in  arts, 
letters,  science,  philosophy,  theology,  medicine,  or  law,  or  “must  have  enjoyed  a 
literary  or  professional  experience”  which  is  “fairly  equivalent;”  must  have  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  be  “already  well  grounded  in  the 
principles  of  fundamental  philosophy  ”  or  so  ground  themselves. 

1  Admission  is  granted  to  those  not  candidates  for  a  degree  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  but  are  not 
admissible  as  regular  students;  graduates  of  law  schools  having  3-year  course.  Persons  21  years  old  who 
have  no  degrees  may  he  admitted  as  special  students  by  vote  of  the  faculty  and  after  passing  examination 
in  law,  Latin,  and  French. 
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What  is  now  known  as  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  founded  in  1824,  was  the  first  organized  technical  school  in 
the  United  States,  though  previous  to  its  organization  some  technical 
work  had  been  carried  incidentally  by  professors  of  science  in  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Indeed,  the  latter  practice  prevailed  until  as  late  as 
1905  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  is  still  found  in  some  col¬ 
leges,  e.  g.,  Cornell  College.  In  Michigan,  though  work  was  begun 
in  1858  and  first  degrees  were  conferred  in  1868,  the  engineering 
course  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  collegiate  department 
until  1894-95.  A  sketch  of  the  enlargement  of  the  work  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  indicates  well  the  general  advance  in  the 
standards  of  technical  work.  The  founder,  Stephen  Tan  Rensselaer, 
stated  its  purpose  to  be  ‘Uhe  application  of  science  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life.’’  At  the  beginning,  the  institution  was  modestly 
called  the  Rensselaer  School.  The  board  of  trustees  announced 
that  the  school  was  prepared  to  give  instruction  in — 

chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  and  natural  history  with  their  application  to 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts;  and  also  for  teaching  land  surveying. 
There  were  two  professors,  Amos  Eaton,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy 
and  lecturer  on  geology,  land  surveying,  etc.,  and  Lewis  C.  Beck,  professor  of  botany, 
mineralogy  and  zoology.  There  were  25  students.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  given  after  one  year  and  master  of  arts  at  the  end  of  a  second  year  of  study.  Much 
attention  was  given  to  field  and  laboratory  work;  in  fact  a  circular  issued  in  1826 
stated  that  the  school  was  “limited  to  an  experimental  course  in  natural  science,” 
and  it  was  confined  principally  to  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 

After  9  years,  in  1833,  the  name  was  changed  to  “  Rensselaer  Institute.  ”  With  this 
higher  sounding  name  came  an  effort  toward  higher  education,  and  in  1835  there  was 
established  “  a  department  of  mathematical  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  engineering  and  technology.”  At  that  time  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  (C.  E.) 
Y/as  established  and  was  given  to  8  graduates  in  the  department  of  mathematical  arts, 
11  years  after  the  founding  of  the  school.  The  course  of  study  still  covered  only  40 
weeks  of  1  year,  and  there  were  only  3  professors  and  1  assistant.  A  circular  issued  in 
1835  said;  “  One  year  is  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  Rensselaer  degree  of  civil  engineer, 
for  a  candidate  who  is  well  prepared  to  enter.  Graduates  of  colleges  may  succeed  by 
close  application  during  the  24  weeks  in  the  summer  term.  ” 

Of  the  40  weeks  required  by  this  course,  the  mornings  of  4  weeks  were  devoted  to 
“extemporaneous  speaking  on  the  subjects  of  logic,  rhetoric,  geology,  geography,  and 
history,”  and  the  afternoons  to  composition,  exercises  in  various  mathematical  arts, 
and  national  and  municipal  law.  : 

After  another  period  of  11  years,  another  epoch  and  a  long  step  forward  was  made, 
when  B.  Franklin  Greene  became  senior  professor  in  1846.  After  a  careful  study  of 
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the  scientific  and  technical  institutions  in  Europe,  Prof.  Greene  thoroughly  reorganized 
this  institution  upon  the  basis  of  a  general  polytechnic  institute,  and  it  was  then  called 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  managers  resolved  that  “  their  field  should 
be  narrowed  and  more  thoroughly  cultivated, ”  and  their  efforts  “restricted  to  matters 
immediately  cognate  to  architecture  and  engineering.”  The  somewhat  irregular 
and  optional  course  requiring  but  a  single  year,  was  then  superseded  by  a  systematic 
and  thorough  curriculum  requiring  at  least  3  years  *  *  *.  The  new  curriculum 
showed  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the  French  schools.  Its  course  considerably  resem¬ 
bled  the  3  years’  course  of  L’Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  while  the  part 
forming  the  ground  work  of  the  higher  technical  studies  resembled  the  curriculum 
of  L’Ecole  Polytechnique.  By  the  year  1854  the  courses  in  civil  engineering  and 
natural  science  had  been  well  developed.  In  1857  the  course  in  topographical 
engineering  was  added,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1866,  only  5  men  having  taken  the 
degree  of  T.  E.  In  1858  the  4-year  course  was  established  in  civil  engineering.  In 
1862  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  was  added  to  those  in  civil  and  topographical 
engineering  and  natural  science  and  all  four  courses  were  extended  to  4  years,  the 
first  2  years  being  the  same  in  all.  The  course  in  mechanical  engineering  did  not, 
however,  materialize,  and  students  who  wished  to  pursue  their  studies  in  mechanical 
engineering  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  there  being  no  established  schools  in  this 
country  at  that  time  teaching  that  branch  of  engineering.  In  1871  there  remained 
only  the  course  in  civil  engineering  to  represent  the  general  polytechnic  school  which 
was  the  dream  of  Prof.  B.  Franklin  Greene.  MTiile  the  institute  in  1871  ceased  to  be 
a  polytechnic  institute  except  in  name,  it  was  still  an  excellent  school  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  and  has  grown  in  excellence  and  importance  as  a  school  of  civil  engineering 
from  that  day  to  this.^ 

The  rapid  deYelopment  of  the  sciences  brought  about  at  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  after  much  discussion  the  establishment  of 
scientific  schools  or  courses  in  connection  with  classical  institutions. 
The  pathfinder  was  the  school  now  known  as  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  commenced  at  Yale  with  a  famous  opening  address  made  by 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  in  1847.  Harvard  opened  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  m  1847.  It  was  at  first  announced  as  an  advanced 
school  of  science  and  literature  for  graduates  and  others  sufficiently 
qualified.  Most  of  its  early  students  were  already  college  graduates 
or  persons  who  came  for  professional  study  of  a  special  subject.  It 
soon  received  students  with  only  secondary  school  education  and  had 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural  and  applied  science. 

The  culmination  of  the  second  stage  is  perhaps  marked  by  the 
foundation  of  a  second  great  detached  school — the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  memorial  prepared  in  1859  and 
presented  to  the  legislature  in  1860  is  given  the  ideal: 

Reference  is  made  to  the  expected  early  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  poly¬ 
technic  college,  furnishing  a  complete  system  of  industrial  education  supplementary 
to  the  general  training  of  other  institutions  and  fitted  to  equip  its  students  with  every 
scientific  and  technical  principle  applicable  to  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  age. 

On  April  10,  1861,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
incorporate  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  “for  the  purpose  of  instituting 


1  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  Bulletin,  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  (June,  1909),  The  formal  opening  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Laboratory,  pp.  22  ff. 
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and  maintaining  a  society  of  arts,  a  museum  of  arts,  and  a  school  of  industrial  science, 
and  aiding  generally  by  suitable  means  the  advancement,  development,  and  practical 
application  of  science  in  connection  with  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  scope  of  this  school  was  and  ever  has  been  very  broad.  Its 
great  president,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  inspired  the  school  with  a 
continuation  of  and  combination  of  its  original  ideals  of  cultural  and 
technical  education. 

The  rising  interest  in  industrial  education,  particularly  in  the  West 
in  agricultural  education,  resulted  in  attempts  to  found  industrial 
and  agricultural  colleges  in  the  universities.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
securing  Federal  land  grants  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  each  State  and  Territory,  marks  the  third  stage  in  the  advance 
of  technical  education  for  the  ‘‘industrial  classes.” 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  colleges  at  first  could  not 
be  maintained  on  the  plane  of  the  requu'ements  for  admission  to  the 
college  of  liberal  arts,  though  gradually  raised  in  stronger  colleges  to 
the  same  standard  as  the  liberal  arts  college.  In  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  at  the 
beginning  no  strict  requirements  were  enforced  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  carry.  The  Harvard  catalogue  of  1846-47  reads: 

All  graduates  of  the  university  or  any  other  colleges  and  all  not  graduates  of  18 
years,  qualified  to  pursue  the  study,  are  admitted  to  the  school. 

There  was  provision  to  give  a  diploma.  In  the  catalogue  of  1848-49 
the  candidates  for  admission  must  have  received  a  good  common 
English  education  and  be  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage  courses 
to  which  they  purpose  to  give  attention.  The  certificate  given  on 
leavmg  school  was  to  state  the  number  of  terms  spent  and  the  studies 
pursued.  That  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  high  requisites  for 
admission  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  work, 
as  reported  in  the  catalogue  of  1847-48: 

A  few  students  have  already  entered  their  names.  They  pass  the  time  from  9 
o’clock  a.  m,  to  1  o’clock  p.  m.  in  the  laboratory,  engaged  personally  in  manipulations 
and  experiments  of  which  notes  are  taken  at  the  time,  to  be  revised  later,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  the  following  morning  to  the  professor,  who  directs  also  the  course  of  reading. 
In  the  summer  term  a  full  course  of  demonstrative  lectures  will  be  given  by  Prof. 
Horsford. 

As  the  brief  historical  sketch  given  indicates,  the  requirements  for 
admission  rose  slowly  from  a  common-school  education  to  the  present 
full  standards  of  15  units  for  admission  to  college.  Indeed,  the  stand¬ 
ards  as  administered  have  been  stiffer  than  in  the  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  the  requirements  in  mathematics  calling  for  more  algebra,  solid 
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geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  languages  were  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  Greek  disappeared. 

The  typical  entrance  requmements  to-day  are  as  follows: 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Rensselaer  (1910). — Must  offer  subjects  covering  14  units  when  “unit”  means  the 
equivalent  of  5  prepared  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year.  MTien  each  recitation 
is  not  less  than  40  minutes  10  units  must  be  in  required  subjects;  4  from  a  given  list 
of  electives. 

Columbia. — Total  requirements,  14|  units;  required,  11^;  elective,  3. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. — Must  be  17  years  old  and  have  passed  satis¬ 
factory  examinations  in  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometrjq  physics,  elementary 
French  and  German,  English  and  history,  and  must  show  satisfactory  evidence  of 
preparation  in  two  of  a  number  of  electives. 

Cornell. — 15  units  from  the  list  of  entrance  subjects  are  required  for  entrance  to  the 
4-year  course,  4  being  elective ;  for  the  5th  and  6th  year  courses  15  units  are  required 
with  5  electives. 

Michigan. — 15  units  required  (unit  is  defined  to  be  5  recitations  per  week  for  one 
year  in  one  branch  of  study),  11^  required;  units  elective  from  a  designated  list. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  courses  of  instruction  have  risen  from  1  year  to  4,  and  m  coimec- 
tion  with  combmed  courses  and  graduate  schools  even  to  6  years.  The 
standard  undergraduate  course  is  still  4  years,  though  a  course  of  3 
years  is  still  reputable,  as  at  Sheffield  Scientific.  The  curriculum  is 
absolutely  prescribed,  at  least  for  the  first  year,  and  ordinaril}"  for 
the  first  2  years,  when  the  courses  differentiate  from  the  old  civil 
engineering  course  to  meet  the  many  modern  applications  of  science. 

The  general  character  of  the  curricula  in  the  various  schools 
appears  from  the  statements  which  follow : 

Yale  (Sheffield  Scientific). — The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  introductory  to  all 
courses.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  the  class  is  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  The  Engineering  Science  Group  which  is  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  municipal  and  sanitary  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  mining  engineering,  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  chemistry  pre- 
paratoiy  to  metallurgy. 

(2)  The  Natural  Science  Group  which  is  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  chemistry, 
zoology  and  botany,  biology  preparatory  to  medical  studies,  studies  preparatory  to 
the  study  of  forestry,  selected  studies  in  language,  literature,  history,  and  the  natural 
and  social  sciences. 

For  students  electing  any  of  the  courses  under  group  1  there  is  offered  during  the 
freshman  year  a  course  including  German  or  French;  plane  and  solid  analytical 
geometry;  physics,  reoitations  and  experimental  lectures;  chemistry,  recitations, 
lectures  and  laboratory;  English;  English  composition;  drawing ;  descriptive  geometry.  ’ 

For  students  electing  any  in  group  2  the  freshman  year  provides  German  or  French; 
analytics  and  calculus;  physics,  recitations;  physics,  experimental  lectures;  elementary 
chemistry,  recitations;  elementary  chemistry,  lectures  and  laboratory;  English; 
English  composition;  biology,  lectures  and  laboratory;  drawing. 

After  the  freshman  year  the  subjects  are  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  principal 
object  of  the  course,  but  many  subjects  appear  again  and  again  as  parts  of  the  different 
courses.  The  courses  named  above  cover  3,  4,  and  5  years. 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. — This  institution  has  a  series  of  courses  similar 
to  those  offered  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  They  cover  4  years,  but  there  is  a 
general  scientific  course  covering  3  years. 

The  first  term  of  the  first  year  is  common  to  all  courses  and  offers:  Mathematics; 
plane  trigonometry;  inorganic  chemistry  with  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory; 
mechanical  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry;  freehand  drawing;  German;  rhetoric 
and  English  composition;  military  science;  physical  training. 

For  the  second  term  of  the  first  year  the  work  is  divided  into  5  different  parts  or 
sections  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  diverging  courses. 

There  are  also  offered  other  courses  as  follows:  IV.  Architecture,  4  years.  VIII. 
Physics.  XII.  Geology  and  geodesy,  4  years.  XIII.  Naval  architecture  and  marine 
engineering,  4  years.  XIIIA.  Naval  architecture.  XIV.  Electro-chemistry. 

The  institute  has  been  selected  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  to  give 
professional  instruction  to  officers  designated  for  the  Corps  of  Naval  Constructors, 
Course  XIIIA  is  in  response  to  this  commission.  The  first  and  second  years  of  this 
course  for  naval  constructors  correspond  respectively  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
Course  XIII;  the  third  year  corresponds  to  graduate  work  in  other  departments  and 
leads  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

University  of  Illinois. — The  typical  development  of  courses  in  an  institution  that 
received  its  impetus  from  the  Morrill  Act  may  be  seen  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
These  courses  may  ordinarily  be  completed  in  4  years  representing  130  semester  hours, 
where  1  semester  hour  is  1  class  period  (presupposing  2  hours  work  for  preparation) 
per  week  for  1  semester.  All  courses  lead  to  B.  S. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  for  all 
courses.  I.  Architecture.  II.  Architectural  engineering.  III.  Architectural  deco¬ 
ration.  IV.  Civil  engineering.  V.  Electrical  engineering.  VI,  Mechanical  engi¬ 
neering,  VII.  Mining  engineering.  VIII.  Municipal  and  sanitary  engineering. 
IX.  Railway  civil  engineering  (this  course  differs  from  IV  only  in  3d  and  4th 
years).  X,  Railway  electrical  engineering  (differs  from  IX  only  in  4th  year).  XI. , 
Railway  mechanical  engineering  (differs  from  VI  only  after  1st  semester  of  3d  year). 

In  1906  Harvard  was  enabled,  by  the  generous  bequest  of  Gordon 
McKay  for  work  in  applied  science,  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  Harvard  College,  and  a  part  to  the 
newly  established  graduate  school  of  applied  science,  thus  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  scientific  schools  as  an  undergraduate  division. 

The  graduate  school  of  applied  science  provides  instruction  and  offers  professional 
degrees  in  engineering  (civil,  mechanical,  electrical),  mining,  metallurgy,  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  forestry,  applied  physics,  applied  chemistry,  applied  zoology, 
and  applied  geology. 

Membership  in  the  school  of  applied  science  is  open  to  men  who  are  graduates  of  a 
college  or  scientific  school  in  good  standing.  Other  men  of  suitable  age  and  attain¬ 
ments  may  also  be  admitted  by  the  administrative  board  of  the  school  by  special  vote 
in  each  case,  but  such  admission  does  not  carry  with  it  admission  to  candidacy  for  a 
degree. 

Other  institutions,  notably  Rensselear  Polytechnic  and  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Cornell,  have  offered  advanced 
standing  to  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  There  is  at 
present  a  marked  tendency  to  differentiate  university  schools  of 
engineering  from  collegiate  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities — that  is,  a  school  requires 
62400°— 13 - 8 
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2  years  of  collegiate  preparation  in  addition  to  that  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  college  only  requires  a  high-school  preparation.  In  certain 
States  where  there  are  2  tax-supported  institutions,  this  policy  is 
likely  to  ripen  fast.  The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  in  its  report 
to  the  legislature  of  1911,  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  of 
engineering  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at 
Ames,  and  for  an  advanced  school  of  engineering  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.^ 

The  elective  system  has  made  it  possible  to  announce  a  combined 
course  in  liberal  arts  and  applied  science.  By  suitable  choice  of 
electives,  students  complete  both  the  liberal  arts  and  engineering 
courses  in  6  years,  receiving  various  liberal  arts  degrees,  in  Iowa  even 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  with  the  degree  of  B.  E. 

The  use  of  the  degree  of  master  in  engineering  courses  is  spreading — 
e.  g.,  the  degree  of  master  of  civil  engineering  granted  by  Harvard 
University.  The  earlier  and  wider  usage  is  that  of  Yale,  which  for 
a  course  of  5  years  gives  the  degree  of  civil  engineer,  etc.  A  pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  at  Yale,  which  is  not  uncommon,  in  connection 
with  the  graduate  school,  to  give  for  advanced  work  the  degree  of 
master  of  science,  and  even  doctor  of  philosophy. 

SUMMARY. 

The  experience  of  the  recent  years  has  dissipated  earlier  beliefs 
that  the  classical  and  technical  institutions  should  be  separate,  and 
the  notion  that  there  was  some  inherent  antagonism  between  the 
literary  college  and  the  technical  school.  Engineering,  in  some  sense 
one  of  the  younger  professions  now  taking  its  place  beside  the  so-called 
ancient  and  honorable  professions,  is  also  conscious  of  the  need  of  a 
broad  or  cultural  preliminary  education.  The  assembling  of  literary 
and  technical  colleges  and  schools,  wdth  the  present  interrelation 
of  studies,  helps  each  institution  to  reenforce  the  other.  The  much 
heralded  American  ingenuity  and  invention  have  increased  the  need 
for  thorough  professional  schools  of  applied  science.  The  progress  of 
science  itself  has  created  new  points  of  application  of  science.  The 
advance  of  standards,  therefore,  in  technical  schools  has,  almost 
unnoticed,  kept  pace  with  educational  advances  elsewhere. 


1  In  1912,  the  board  is  attempting  the  consolidation  of  the  college  and  school  at  Ames. 
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There  are  three  epochs  and  three  types  in  the  history  of  dental 
colleges.  The  first  institution  to  which  has  been  given  the  credit  of 
recognizing  dentistry  as  a  distinct  profession  was  the  Baltimore  College 
of  Dental  Surgery,  founded  in  1839.  It  is  believed  that  the  founders, 
Drs.  Hayden  and  Harris,  physicians,  sought  to  have  one  of  the 
medical  colleges  in  Baltimore  create  chairs  for  systematic  instruction 
of  dental  students  in  connection  with  the  medical  course.  The 
medical  faculties  did  not  welcome  the  plan;  hence  the  founding  of  the 
separate  college  of  dentistry.  In  the  73  years  since,  these  colleges 
have  increased  to  about  55  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
alone. 

The  first  type  is  the  detached  and  proprietary  college.  The  second 
type  has  been  that  in  which  dental  education  has  heen  carried  by  a 
college  of  medicine,  although  the  medical  degree  has  not  been  given 
for  the  dental  specialization.  Colleges  of  this  type  have  been  rare, 
although  the  idea  of  appending  dental  to  medical  education  has  never 
been  wholly  dormant.  Under  this  idea  medical  men  upon  occasion 
have  sought  to  reunite  the  separate  colleges  of  medicine  and  den¬ 
tistry,  making  dentistry  a  branch  of  medicine,  placing  it  on  a  basis 
with  any  other  specialty.  Especially  in  those  countries  where 
dentistry  can  only  be  practiced  by  qualified  medical  graduates  have 
organizations  like  the  stomatological  societies  agitated  the  question. 
The  dentists  of  the  United  States  hold  strongly  that  the  separation  of 
the  medical  and  dental  professions  was  not  the  creation  of  a  specialty 
in  medicine,  but  the  creation  of  a  distinct  profession  which  requires 
a  separate  course  of  instruction  especially  adapted  for  its  successful 
practice.  To  them  the  dentist  is  the  composite  of  the  physician,  the 
artist,  and  the  artisan.^ 

In  1865  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society  urged  the  need  of  a 
dental  school  in  connection  with  Harvard.  As  a  result  the  Harvard 
Dental  School  was  instituted  in  1867,  and  this  year  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  dental  education.  Gradually  thereafter,  in  the 
following  succession,  universities  organized  dental  colleges:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1872;  ^lichigan,  1875;  California,  1881;  Iowa,  1882;  Minnesota, 

1  Cf.  Histxiry  of  Dental  Surgery,  Chas.  R.  E.  Koch,  D.  D.S.,Nat’lArts  Pub.  Co.,  1909,  Chicago.  See  also 
Proc.  loth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  1908,  pp.  20-30;  and  Dental  Cosmos,  July 
1909,  pp.  888-891. 
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1887.  These  make  the  third  or  university  type,  in  which  the  college 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  university  and  on  a  parity  with  the  other 
schools. 

At  the  beginning  these  schools  had  few  standards,  and  naturally 
the  proprietary  schools,  which  were  more  numerous,  were  especially 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  commercialism.  With  this,  also,  in 
some  measure,  the  university  schools  were  tainted,  for  they  were 
expected  to  be  largely  self-supporting.  In  consequence  the  financial 
interest  has  been  especially  powerful  in  preventing  an  advance  of 
standards,  which  makes  the  instruction  expensive  and  threatens,  as 
in  medicine,  to  close  the  schools  that  have  not  an  endowment  or  the 
beneficent  support  of  a  university. 

The  first  dental  society  of  record  in  this  country  was  formed  in 
New  York  in  1840.  It  was  known  as  the  American  Society  of  Dental 
Surgeons.  This  society  required  for  admission  that  a  person  be  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a  good  English  education.  He  must  also  have 
had  2  years’  study  and  practice  with  some  practical  dentist  known 
as  such  to  the  society.  This  society  was  dissolved  in  1856.  After 
that  time  several  societies  were  organized,  but  had  no  permanent 
existence.  In  1859  the  American  Dental  Association,  patterned 
after  the  American  Medical  Association,  was  formed. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  for  a  long  time  most  successful  influences 
for  raising  standards  was  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 
This  association  was  organized  in  1883,  its  object  being  to  promote 
the  interests  of  dental  education.  Its  constitution,  as  adopted  in 
1906,  admits  to  membership — 

any  regularly  incorporated  dental  college  or  dental  department  in  any  medical 
college  or  university  which  has  been  in  existence  at  least  1  scholastic  year,  and  having 
the  written  approval  and  indorsement  of  its  State  board  of  dental  examiners. 

It  guards  itself  on  the  professional  side  by  the  following  section :  ^ 

Sec.  10.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  membership  in  this  association 
if  its  dental  school  is  conducted  or  managed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  person  or 
persons  who  do  not  practice  their  profession  in  accordance  with  the  well  recognized 
and  generally  accepted  forms,  usually  known  as  dental  ethics,  or  if  it  is  owned  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  men  or  women  who  are  engaged  in  disreputable  professional  prac¬ 
tices,  or  if  any  member  shall  have  any  one  upon  its  list  of  trustees,  any  member  of  its 
faculty,  any  demonstrator,  or  any  one  in  any  other  capacity,  who  does  not  practice 
professionally,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  mentioned. 

The  association  provided  for  a  vigorous  administration  by  having 
an  executive  committee,  an  ad  interim  committee,  a  law  committee, 
a  foreign  relations  committee,  a  school  committee,  and  a  committee 
on  textbooks.  These  committees  were  to  investigate  all  matters 
relating  to  the  fraudulent  issuance  of  diplomas,  to  ferret  out  irregular 
colleges  and  the  granting  of  degrees  irregularly  by  unrecognized 
colleges,  to  look  to  the  enforcement  of  laws  enacted  by  the  United 


1  Sec.  10,  Proc.  Nat.  Assoc.  Den.  Fac.,  25th  an.  meeting,  1908,  p.  96. 
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States  and  the  various  States  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  dental 
profession  or  dental  schools,  as  to  matters  concerning  the  status  of 
foreign  and  American  dental  educational  measures,  to  verify  entrance 
credentials  of  foreigners  applying  for  matriculation  in  any  American 
dental  college,  to  decide  as  to  the  equivalents  of  foreign  dental 
educational  instruction  with  American,  to  investigate  the  schools 
which  are  members  of  the  association,  to  report  upon  any  proposed  new 
dental  college  or  proposed  reorganization  of  an  old  one,  to  prepare  a 
list  of  dental  schools,  and  to  examine  the  books  designed  for  reference 
or  for  the  use  of  dental  students.  In  short,  this  was  a  highly  organized 
association,  administering  not  only  with  reference  to  educational 
standards,  but  applying  them  to  schools  and  individual  students. 
It  became  very  effective  and  contributed  much  to  the  raising  of 
standards.  But  when  the  standards  reached  a  certain  height  and 
financial  interests  were  involved,  or  when  the  sovereignty  of  a  State 
was  touched,  or  the  immemorial  freedom  of  a  university,  there  came 
danger  of  disruption,  and  in  due  tune  the  expulsion  or  secession, 
particularly  of  the  university  schools. 

Another  standardizing  agency  is  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners,  established  in  1882.  The  State  boards  of  dental  examm- 
ers,  instituted  under  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
people,  incidentally  have  done  much  to  suppress  the  commercial 
spirit  in  dentistry  and  to  raise  the  standards.  One  of  its  presidents 
expressed  this  very  strongly  in  his  address  in  1905.^  Speaking  of 
the  efforts  of  the  association  toward  the  educational  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  dentistry,  he  said : 

That  it  has  been  successful  to  a  high  degree  is  beyond  question  if  you  will  but  recall 
to  what  a  low  point  the  requisitions  for  becoming  a  dentist  had  sunk  when  this  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized.  At  that  time  the  dental  colleges  had  grown  to  a  considerable 
number  and  were  engaged  in  a  very  profitable  business,  with  hundreds  of  men  with  or 
without,  mostly  without,  rudimentary  education  flocking  to  their  doors.  Preliminary 
requirements  were  unknown;  matriculates  were  received  and  welcomed  with  their 
money,  among  them  those  who  could  neither  speak  nor  write  the  English  language; 
degrees  were  granted  to  all  alike  if  they  but  had  the  money;  2  terms  of  4  months  each 
was  all  that  was  required  to  secure  the  degree,  and  in  many  cases  1  term  of  4  months  and 
a  statement  of  previous  study,  easily  made,  sufficed.  All  this  has  been  changed — 
changed  by  the  established  rules  and  legal  power  of  the  individual  boards  having 
memberships  in  this  association.  It  has  checked  the  colleges  somewhat  in  their  mad 
rush  for  money  and  students  and  held  them  up  in  a  degree  to  its  prescribed  educational 
standards.  It  has  advanced  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  2  years  of  4  months 
to  3  years  of  9  months,  and  at  St.  Louis  last  year  demanded  as  the  minimum  preliminary 
requirement  for  entrance  to  a  dental  college  a  diploma  from  a  4-year  high  school  or 
its  equivalent. 

The  American  Dental  Association,  formed  in  1860  and  mei^ed 
with  the  Southern  Dental  Association  in  the  National  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion,  1897,  has  fostered  by  general  papers  and  discussion  ideals  of 


1  Nat,  Assoc.  Den.  Exam.,  1905,  p.  4. 
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standards,  with  a  tendency  toward  national  uniformity.  After  the 
example  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  they  have  started  a 
dental  educational  council,  organized  in  1910.  If  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  their  articles  of  organization  are  attained,  the  colleges 
of  dentistry  will  be  firmly  established  on  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

The  latest  standardizing  agency,  proceeding  from  the  third  type 
of  colleges,  those  of  the  university  type,  is  the  Dental  Faculties 
Association  of  American  Universities,  organized  in  1909,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  meeting  in  Boston  in  1908. 
Not  content  with  contemplating  the  importance  of  standards,  they 
look  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  national  standard,  according 
to  article  2  of  their  constitution: 

The  object  of  the  association  shall  be:  To  promote  dental  education;  to  improve 
the  standard  of  preliminary  education  required  for  admission  to  dental  schools;  to 
establish  reciprocal  educational  relations  with  its  members,  and  ultimately  to  establish 
a  national  standard  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  dental 
licenses  among  the  several  States. 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  be  limited  to  dental  schools  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  State  universities  or  of  chartered  universities  of  equal  standing  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  holding  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities  or  accepted  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
demanding  graduation  from  accredited  high  schools  that  require  not  less  than  4  years 
of  high-school  work,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  education  for  matriculation. 

The  secretary -treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  matriculants  in  all  colleges  members 
of  this  association,  giving  name,  age,  address,  and  preliminary  qualifications  of  each 
matriculant,  list  to  be  furnished  by  the  dean  of  each  college,  together  with  the 
announcement  for  that  year,  within  60  days  after  the  opening  of  the  college — said 
list  may  be  published  as  a  reference  in  the  annual  proceedings.  *  *  * 

The  educational  committee  shall  review  all  announcements  of  members  of  this 
association ; 

Shall  outline  a  preparatory  course  of  study  for  matriculation,  suggesting  what 
subjects  should  be  required  and  what  subjects  elective; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  number  of  conditions  allowable  for  matriculation; 

Shall  advise  as  to  uniformity  of  curriculum,  length  of  the  sessions,  and  system  of 
examinations,  markings,  and  grades  of  scholarship; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  conditions  of  promotion  and  admission  to  advanced  standing; 

Shall  advise  as  to  the  standing  of  foreign  preparatory  and  public  schools  and  colleges, 
and  foreign  dental  colleges; 

Shall  determine  the  comparative  value  of  the  curriculum  of  other  dental  colleges 
not  members  of  this  association. 

The  association,  after  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  a 
4-year  curriculum  in  place  of  the  present  3-year  curriculum  in  the 
college  of  dentistry,  concluded  at  this  time  to  recommend  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  graduate  phase  of  instruction  in  lieu  of  adopting  a  4-year 
obligatory  curriculum. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  view  of  the  above  history,  we  may  summarize  the  requirements 
for  admission  as  follows:  At  the  beginning,  preliminary  requirements 
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were  unknown;  even  the  intrants  sometimes  could  neither  speak  nor 
write  Enghsh.  At  Harvard  an  examination  for  admission  was  first 
required  in  1885-86.  The  requirements  have  been  steadily  advanced 
until  now  the  State  of  New  York  ^  and  the  university  colleges  require 
a  4-year  high-school  course. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  adopted  April  26,  1906. — Require 
“an  approved  secondary  course  for  admission  to  dental  schools”;  certain  subjects 
“are  deemed  essentail  to  a  sound  education  and  should  be  prescribed”;  same  for  all 
students  preparing  to  enter  professional  schools  and  for  all  students  entering  dental 
schools.  The  secondary  course  approved  requires  25  periods  per  week  for  38  units 
for  4  years. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  March,  1911. — Has  adopted  the  standard  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  has  added  1  year  in  chemistry,  to  be 
effective  in  1912-13. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. — 60  counts,  or  “the  equivalent  of  these  counts  in  high- 
school  subjects  attested  by  certificates  or  diplomas  issued  by  approved  high  schools 
or  literary  colleges”;  applicants  may  be  admitted  on  45  counts,  the  other  15  to  be 
made  up.  The  count  values  “are  based  upon  work  throughout  a  standard  academic 
year”  of  38  weeks.  In  lieu  of  diploma  or  certificate  a  matriculate  examination  is 
required. 

COMBINED  COURSES. 

The  University  of  ^lichigan  offers  a  combined  literary  and  dental 
course.  It  provides  that — 

Students  desiring  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  department  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  in  the  college  of 
dental  surgery,  may,  by  enrolling  on  the  combined  literary  and  dental  course,  shorten 
from  7  years  to  6  the  time  required  to  earn  the  two  degrees. 

At  the  State  University  of  Iowa  the  courses  are  so  combined  that 
the  degrees  of  M.  D.  and  D.  D.  S.  may  be  taken  in  6  years.  To  make 
this  combination  of  courses,  the  student  must  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  the  medical  colleges. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  have  advanced  from  the  lecture  system 
to  the  use  of  demonstrations,  practical  exercises,  laboratory,  and 
clinics.  The  work  is  supplemented  by  note  taking,  quizzes,  and 
written  examinations.  Courses  of  instruction  are  prescribed  practi¬ 
cally  without  exception. 

The  following  are  specimen  curricula: 

HARVARD. 

First  year. — Anatomy,  dissection,  physiology,  histology  and  embryology;  physio¬ 
logical,  pathological,  and  dental  chemistry,  and  metallurgy. 

Second  year. — Oral  pathology,  operative  dentistry,  oral  surgery,  prosthetic  dentis¬ 
try,  orthodontia,  porcelain  work,  general  and  dental  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
bacteriology,  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  practical  work  daily  in  the  prosthetic  labora¬ 
tory  and  in  the  operative  infirmary. 


iHiglier  Education,  Dentistry,  Handbook,  10,  p.  11. 
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Third  year. — Operative  dentistry,  oral  surgery,  prosthetic  dentistry,  orthodontia, 
porcelain  work,  neurology,  surgical  pathology  and  surgery,  crown  and  bridge  work, 
dental  jurisprudence,  and  practical  work  in  operative  infirmary  and  prosthetic  labora¬ 
tory, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

First  year. — Chemistry,  anatomy,  histology,  osteology,  materia  medica,  operative 
and  mechanical  technics,  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry,  and  physical  education. 

Second  year. — Materia  medica,  physiology,  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry 
and  metallurgy,  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics,  bacteriology,  applied  anatomy 
and  oral  surgery;  work  in  practical  anatomy  (dissecting)  is  finished  during  this  year; 
operative  and  mechanical  work,  with  the  privilege  of- the  operating  room  and  appli¬ 
ances  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  clinics;  the  final  examinations  of  the  second 
year  will  be  upon  materia  medica,  physiology,  bacteriology,  applied  anatomy,  and 
progress  in  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry. 

Third  year. — Operative  dentistry,  mechanical  dentistry,  and  dental  metallurgy, 
and  the  lectures  on  these  subjects,  together  with  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
oral  surgery  and  orthodontia;  examinations  at  mid-term  of  the  third  year  will  be 
held  upon  one-half  of  the  subject  of  oral  surgery  and  upon  the  following  minor  sub¬ 
jects:  Dental  metallurgy,  ceramics,  crown-and-b ridge  work,  orthodontia,  and  anes¬ 
thesia.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  examinations  will  be  held  upon  operative  dentistry, 
prosthetic  dentistry,  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  oral  surgery. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  AND  FOR  DEGREES. 

At  the  beginning,  2  terms  of  4  months  each,  and  in  some  cases  1 
term  of  4  months,  and  a  statement  of  previous  study,  easily  made, 
sufficed.  The  course  was  lengthened  from  2  years  of  4  months  each 
to  3  years  of  6  months  each,  and  is  now  3  years  of  9  months.  The 
extension  to  3  years  took  place  at  Harvard  in  1890.  The  program  of 
instruction  has  been  graded.  In  the  earlier  regulations,  even  the 
Dental  Faculties  Association  discouraged  the  migration  of  students 
and  did  not  permit  the  giving  of  advanced  standing.  Now  there  is 
provision  that  graduation  from  a  medical  school  in  general  should 
give  at  least  1  year  of  advanced  standing. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  as  follows: 

The  regents  shall  admit  to  examination  any  candidate  who  shall  pay  the  fee  herein 
prescribed  and  submit  satisfactory  evidence,  verified  by  oath  if  required,  that  he — 

1.  Is  more  than  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Is  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Has  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  4-year  high-school 
course  registered  by  the  regents,  or  an  education  accepted  by  the  regents  as  fully 
equivalent. 

4.  Subsequently  to  receiving  such  preliminary  education  either  has  been  graduated 
in  course  with  a  dental  degree  from  a  registered  dental  school,  or  else,  having  been 
graduated  in  course  from  a  registered  medical  school  with  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  has  pursued  thereafter  a  course  of  special  study  of  dentistry  for  at  least  2  years  in 
a  registered  dental  school,  and  received  therefrom  its  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery, 
or  else  holds  a  diploma  or  license  conferring  full  right  to  practice  dentistry  in  some 
foreign  country  and  granted  by  some  registered  authority. 

The  standard  degrees  are:  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (D.  D.  S.), 
given  at  Michigarq  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Illinois ;  Doctor  of  Dental 
Medicine  (D.  D.  M.);  given  at  Harvard;  and  Doctor  of  Dental  Science 
(D.  D.  Sc.),  given  at  Michigan  for  advanced  or  graduate  work. 
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The  requirements  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  here  given,  followed  by  those  of  Harvard: 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  is  the  only  one  conferred  by  the  schools  of  this 
State  and  may  not  be  conferred  on  anyone  till  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  in  a 
registered  dental  school  (1)  a  course  of  at  least  3  years,  or  (2)  a  special  course  of  at  least 
2  years  after  graduation  in  course  from  a  registered  medical  school.  The  degree  can 
not  be  conferred  on  anyone  unless,  prior  to  matriculation  in  the  institution  conferring 
the  degree  or  before  beginning  the  second  annual  course  counted  toward  the  degree, 
he  has  filed  with  the  institution  a  dental  student  certificate  as  evidence  of  the  required 
preliminary  education. 

Earvard. — The  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine  (Dentariae  Medicinae  Doctoris) 
may  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  of  adult  age,  and  of  good  moral  character,  who  has 
passed  all  the  required  examinations.  He  must  also  give  evidence  of  having  studied 
medicine  or  dentistry  in  some  recognized  school  3  full  years,  the  last  continuous  year 
of  which  must  have  been  spent  at  this  school.  *  *  *  Graduates  from  other  repu¬ 
table  dental  schools  whose  course  of  instruction  consists  of  3  years  of  9  months  each 
may  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine  by  spending  1  year  in  the  school 
and  passing  the  required  examinations. 

Michigan. — Offers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  science  (D.  D.  Sc.) 
to  graduate  students  only  who  complete  the  course  or  ^‘a  course 
embracing  an  equivalent  amount  of  scientific  work.’^  The  purpose 
of  the  course  is — 

to  meet  the  requests  of  students  for  further  opportunity  to  pursue  the  scientific  branches 
and  also  to  meet  an  often  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  practitioners  to  pursue  some 
special  scientific  investigation  which  has  been  entered  upon  at  home  with  limited 
resources,  *  *  *  The  graduate  course  is  open  only  to  graduates  of  this  college  who 
have  made  marked  records  in  their  undergraduate  work,  and  to  graduates  of  this  and 
other  colleges  who  have  had  at  least  2  years  of  continuous  practice  since  graduation, 
and  who  have  published  original  articles  of  scientific  value  which  show  a  capacity 
on  their  part  for  continuing  such  work  with  credit. 

The  course  of  study  is  independent  of  and  additional  to  tLr  regular  undergraduate 
work,  and  embraces  only  such  topics  as  will  aid  in  training  men  to  carry  on  scientific 
researches  in  subjects  associated  with  practical  dentistry,  or  with  dentistry  in  its 
scientific  aspect. 

SLTMMARY. 

The  ultimate  requirement  of  the  same  standard  of  admission  to  the 
colleges  of  dentistry  as  to  the  colleges  of  medicine — not  less  than  2 
years  of  collegiate  preliminary  education  in  advance  of  the  secon¬ 
dary — may  come  somewhat,  slowly.  The  marvelous  progress  of  this 
new  and  rising  profession  since  1839,  and  the  equal  demonstration 
that  it  is  a  profession  differentiated  from  the  medical  profession,  while 
in  some  sense  it  forms  a  section  in  medical  education,  are  promising. 
The  organization  of  the  University  Dental  Faculties  Association  is  a 
part  of  the  centralizing  of  professional  education  within  the  univer¬ 
sities.  It  parallels  the  similar  movement  in  law,  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  architecture,  and  pedagogy.  It  means  the  elevation  in  fact  of 
dentistry  as  a  discipline  in  higher  education  and  the  elimination  of 
the  commercial  school. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


STANDARDS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Practically  there  was  no  education  in  pharmacy  in  this  country  until 
1821,  except  for  the  apprentice  system,  where  the  lad  was  indentured 
in  the  old-fashioned  shop  of  an  apothecary  for  6  yearsd  To  Dr. 
John  Morgan  is  given  the  credit  of  originating  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  Returning  from  Europe  to  Philadelphia  in  1765,  he  was  the 
first  to  institute  the  European  practice  of  writing  prescriptions  and 
having  them  compounded  by  competent  apothecaries.  The  practice 
spread  slowly.  It  was  more  than  50  years  later,  in  1816,  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  pharmacy  by  means  of  a  regular  course  of 
lectures.  Five  years  later,  in  February,  1821,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  on  a  recommendation  from  the 
professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  adopted  a  resolution  instituting 
the  degree  of  master  of  pharmacy,  and  provisions  were  made  for 
instituting  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemisti^^,  materia  medica,  and 
pharmacy  in  the  university.  In  addition  to  serving  3  years^  ap¬ 
prenticeship  with  an  apothecary  or  a  master  of  pharmacy,  attend¬ 
ance  upon  2  courses  of  lectures  in  the  new  school  was  required.  In 
April,  1821,  16  apothecaries  received  the  degree  of  master  of  phar¬ 
macy.^  The  druggists  and  apothecaries  of  Philadelphia  who  had 
objections  to  academic  and  distinctive  titles,  with  the  old-time 
guild  spirit  in  reaction  against  the  school  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  organized  in  1821  a  college  of  their  own  “for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  providing  a  system  of  instruction  of  pharmacy  and 
subjecting  themselves  to  regulations  in  their  business.”  They 
refused  to  have  degrees  of  any  kind.  Thus  early  the  antagonism 
between  the  business  and  the  profession  of  pharmacy  appeared. 
The  new  college,  however,  in  1826  was  compelled  to  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  those  who  had  completed  the  attendance  on  2  courses  of 
lectures,  had  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches 
taught,  and  were  able  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  an  apothecary,  were  to  be 
adjudged  “graduates  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.” 
Thus  in  1826  arose  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy,  the  first 
title  being  exactly  “Graduate  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
mac}^.” 

1  Proc.  Third  Annual "Meetiiig  of  Conf.  of  Phann.  Faculties,  1902,  p.  7. 

2  Amer.  Jour.  Phann.,  vol.  77,  1905,  pp.  215  ff. 
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The  absence  of  laws  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  or  the 
sale  of  drugs,  medicines,  or  poisons,  the  impossibilit}^  of  fixing 
responsibility  for  deaths  due  to  mistakes  or  of  fixing  the  amount  of 
adulteration  of  drugs,  brought  about  the  formation  of  associations, 
beginning  in  1820,  of  the  more  intelligent  apothecaries  in  several 
of  the  eastern  cities.  The  4  colleges — the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  (1821),  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  (1829),  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  (Baltimore,  1856),  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Pharmacy  (Boston,  1867) — corresponded  with  each  other 
and  were  the  pioneers  in  pharmaceutical  education.  In  the  West,  Chi¬ 
cago  College  (1859),  St.  Louis  (1866),  Louisville  (1870),  and  Cincinnati 
(1871)  aided  the  educational  movement.  In  1850  the  New  York 
college  called  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  United  States  drug  inspection  law,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  brmg  in  plans  for  formmg  a  national  association, 
to  meet  annually,  to  promote  a  general  advance  in  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  education,  to  create  a  demand  for  a  higher  grade  and  quality 
of  drugs,  to  suppress  adulteration  and  empiricism,  and  in  general  to 
elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  American  pharmacy.  The 
convention  voted  to  organize  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  become  a  national  standardizing  agency. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  a  powerful  influence  in  affecting 
pharmacy  is  the  Pharmacopoeia,  standardizing  prescriptions  and 
qualities  of  drugs.  In  1820  the  first  pharmacopoeia  was  published 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  medical  society  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  similar  representation  from  pharmaceutical  organi¬ 
zations.  It  was  essentially  a  convention  of  medical  men,  greatly 
influenced  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  then  the  medical  center. 
The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  published  by  them,  became  the 
basis  for  Wood  and  Bache’s  Dispensatory,  the  authority  for  apothe¬ 
caries  throughout  the  country.  The  dispensatory  was  a  private 
publication  which,  along  with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  drug 
trade,  thus  early  combined  with  the  business  interests  of  the  guild 
of  apothecaries,  and  tended  to  prevent  progress  in  pharmacy  and 
to  spread  a  taint  of  commercialism.  The  Massachusetts  College, 
without  an  educational  school  except  for  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
winter  attended  by  apothecaries  and  their  assistants,  endeavored 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  pharmacy  in  Boston.  The  college  did 
not  believe  in  a  theoretical  university  education  without  a  practical 
experience  in  a  regular  pharmacy  and  laboratory,  and  required  a 
full  4  years’  course  of  instruction  with  a  reputable  dispensary  in 
addition  to  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  a  regular  college  of 
pharmacy  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  This  college  is 
typical  of  the  guild  colleges. 

In  1860  the  decennial  pharmacopoeia  convention,  through  the 
influence  of  the  pharmacists,  made  a  revolution  by  abolishing  the 
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measures  of  capacity  of  the  old  pharmacopoeia,  and  expressing  their  ^ 
formula  by  weight  and  parts,  and  making  a  uniform  standard  for 
all  things  m  compounding.  They  also  effected  the  organization  of 
a  large  committee  of  final  revision  from  different  sections  in  the 
country.  The  Wood  and  Bache  Dispensatory  ignored  the  vote  of 
the  convention,  with  the  result  that  m  1870  the  colleges  and  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  accomplished  a  radical  revo¬ 
lution.^ 

The  colleges  established  b}"  the  pharmaceutical  society  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  the  East, 
naturally  under  English  traditions,  were  not  annexed  to  colleges 
like  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  until  a  late  date,  and  then  by  affiliation, 
as  at  Columbia.  We  have  seen  how  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  discouraged  and  has  not  now  a  college  of  pharmacy. 

The  second  distinct  stage  of  collegiate  education  is  marked,  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  rise  of  the  State  university  and  the  request  of  the  State 
societies  for  instruction  in  these  institutions  belonging  peculiarly  to 
the  people.^  The  German  influence,  perhaps,  was  felt  in  these 
institutions,  the  European  governments,  excepting  in  England, 
requiring  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy  from  5  to  10  years  of  special 
study  as  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  for  entrance  to 
universities. 

The  pharmaceutical  education  in  a  high  collegiate  sense,  while 
presented  very  early  as  an  ideal  in  a  meeting  of  the  American  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association  and  also  strongly  opposed  there,  may  be 
dated  from  the  formation  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Faculties  in  1899.  This  organization,  aided  by  the  action 
of  the  State  boards  of  pharmacy  and  inspired  by  the  legislation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  more  recently  by  other  States,  like 
Pennsylvania,  is  raising  standards  and  securing  a  degree  of  uniformity. 
The  example  set  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  council,  and 
colleges,  is  also  impelling  a  forward  movement. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PHARMACY  SCHOOLS. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  require 
a  registration  of  pharmacy  schools,  under  essentially  the  following 
minimum  qualifications: 

(1)  The  value  of  apparatus  and  equipment  shall  be  at  least  $5,000.  (2)  Not  less 

than  3  professors  shall  be  employed  regularly  in  giving  instruction.  (3)  Practical  work 
shall  be  required  in  not  less  than  3  laboratory  courses,  including  chemistry,  pharmacy, 
and  materia  medica.  (4)  17  years  shall  be  the  minimum  age  for  admission  to  the 
pharmacy  school  and  not  less  than  15  coimts  (academic)  or  the  educational  equivalent 
shall  be  the  scholastic  requirement.  (5)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  char- 


1  Proc.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  vol.  41,  1893,  p.  223  ff. 

2  Proc.  4th  an.  meeting  of  Amer.  ^nf.  Pharm.  Fac.,  p.  4. 
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acter  shall  be  required  for  graduation,  (6)  The  minimum  course  of  instruction  for 
any  one  year  shall  be  not  less  than  25  weeks  of  15  hours  a  week  and  at  least  2  months 
must  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  first  year  and  the  opening  of  the  second  year 
of  the  course.  A  minimum  of  1,000  recitation  and  laboratory  hours  shall  be  required. 
An  hour  is  the  measure  of  the  work  prepared  for  a  weekly  recitation,  lecture,  or  quiz 
in  a  higher  institution.  (7)  Only  such  schools  shall  be  registered  as  maintain  day 
sessions  (the  minimum  requirements  met  prior  to  6  p.  m.).  (8)  The  details  for  regis¬ 

tration  shall  be  completed  when  referred  to  the  committee  for  approval.  (9)  Foreign 
schools  applying  for  registration  shall  meet  the  same  requirements  as  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  (10)  Pharmacy  schools  shall  be  accredited  as  they  meet  one,  or 
more,  year’s  professional  requirements  for  such  recognition.  (11)  No  time  allowance 
shall  be  accorded  the  diplomas  of  doctors  of  medicine,  dental  surgery,  or  veterinary 
medicine  in  lieu  of  professional  requirements  for  admission  to  the  pharmacy  licensing 
examination.  (12)  Schools  without  the  State  may  be  required  to  furnish  lists  of 
matriculates  the  same  as  New  York  schools.^ 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. — The  minimum  requirement  is 
the  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  a  registered  secondary-school  course,  “or  its 
equivalent,  15  regents’  academic  counts;”  examination  in  English  for  foreigners. 
For  admission  to  the  pharmacy  licensing  examination  the  applicant  must  present 
“the  diploma  of  a  pharmacy  school,  college,  or  department  of  a  university  incor¬ 
porated  and  registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  proper  pharmacy  standard.” 

Columbia. — 11^  units. 

Illinois. — Those  admitted  to  the  course  leading  to  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist 
must  be  17  years  old  and  “graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  or  furnish  evidence  of 
a  preliminary  education  equivalent  thereto.”  Those  seeking  degree  of  graduate  in 
pharmacy  must  be  17  or  have  completed  “one  year  of  high-school  work  or  its  full 
educational  equivalent .  ’  ’ 

Michigan. — To  2-year  course,  leading  to  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist:  16  years 
of  age;  “graduation  in  any  of  the  full  courses  of  the  schools  approved;”  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  1  year’s  work  in  an  approved  college;  graduates  of  reputable 
colleges  of  medicine  or  pharmacy.  Others  must  present  “satisfactory  credentials”  or 
take  an  examination  in  15  units  (a  unit  equals  5  recitations  per  week  through  the 
school  year).  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  4-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to  the 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  arts. 

State  University  of  Iowa. — Requires  2  years  of  high-school  work,  or  8  units. 

Kansas. — For  the  2  or  3  year  course:  Graduation  from  the  8th  grade  and  in  addition 
high-school  work  in  physics,  Latin,  and  botany.  For  the  4-year  course  a  4-year  high- 
school  preparation. 

Nebraska. — For  the  2  and  3  year  course:  2  years  of  16  points  of  high-school  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  conditions. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Pharmaceutical  education  has  to  contend  with  a  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions.  There  is  the  demand  for  a  practitioner’s  course,  for  an  ordinary 
drug  clerk  with  the  mixed  business  that  has  gathered  in  the  drug  store. 
Secondly,  there  still  survives  the  importance  of  trained  men  to  make 


1  New  York  Education  Department.  Handbook  11,  Higher  Education,  Pharmacy^  June, -1910,  pp. 
47-50. 
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up  prescriptions.  Thirdly,  the  advance  of  science  yielding  many 
new  preparations  which  must  be  intelligently  handled.  Fourth,  the 
pure-food  laws  calling  for  specialists.  The  courses  for  graduation 
show  an  attempt  to  meet  these  varied  demands.  The  university 
colleges,  with  laboratory  equipment  and  often  with  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  giving  an  opportunity  for  practice,  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  of  drug-store  experience,  so  important  in  the  earlier  days  of 
pharmacy  colleges  rising  out  of  the  apprentice  stage.  The  detached 
])roprietary  colleges,  sur\dvors  of  the  guild  institutions  and  generally 
without  hospitals  or  dispensaries  to  serve  them,  emphasize  still  the 
store  experience.  The  result  is  that  there  are  various  groups  or 
courses  of  study  leading  to  various  degrees. 

GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

Columbia. — Offers  a  college  course  of  2  years  leading  to  the  degree  of  graduate  in 
pharmacy,  conferred  by  the  college  and  qualifying  for  position  as  licensed  pharmacist; 
a  university  course  of  2  years,  more  advanced  in  character  than  the  former,  pursued 
through  the  academic  year  and  leading  to  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  conferred 
by  the  university;  a  third  or  graduate  course  of  1  year  leading  to  doctor  of  pharmacy 
fits  graduates  for  positions  as  analysts  and  microscopists.  A  fourth  year  may  be  added 
to  the  3  above  which  makes  the  entire  course  of  4  years  equal  to  that  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  Other  courses  offered — 1  year  in  the  microscopical  and 
chemical  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs;  summer  preparatory  course  of  12  weeks;  various 
special  courses  for  which  certificates,  but  not  diplomas,  are  granted. 

Nebraska. — Two-year  course  of  28  and  34  semester  hours,  respectively,  leading  to 
graduate  in  pharmacy  (Ph.  G.);  a  3-year  course  leading  to  pharmaceutical  chemist 
(Ph.  C.),  the  first  2  years  as  above,  the  third  representing  36  semester  hours  of  elective 
work  in  advanced  courses;  a  4-year  course  leads  to  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
pharmacy  (B.  S.  in  Pharmacy).  It  demands  32,  31,  35,  and  33  semester  hours, 
respectively. 

Michigan. — Two-year  course  required  for  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist.  The 
studies  of  these  years  “constitute  an  amount  of  work  which  taxes  the  full  working 
power  of  a  student  of  average  quickness  and  strength  of  scholarship.”  The  4-year 
course  leads  to  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  and  requires  not  less  than 
120  hours  of  credit.  Advanced  courses  covering  1  year  are  offered  to  graduates  who 
wish  to  take  the  degree  of  master  of  science  in  pharmacy. 

COMBINED  COURSES. 

In  the  2-year  courses  the  studies  are  practically  prescribed.  There 
is  opportunity  for  elective  work  in  the  3-year  course,  but  there  is  the 
beginning  of  combined  courses  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  courses. 
The  group  courses  in  these  colleges  in  effect  round  out  the  equivalent 
of  the  undergraduate  courses  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

A  national  syllabus  committee  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  representing  boards  and  colleges  of  phar¬ 
macy,  has  made  various  reports  in  an  endeavor  to  outline  a  minimum 
course  of  study  for  the  guidance  of  pharmacy  schools  and  State 
boards  of  pharmacy.^ 


1  Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Pharm.  Faculties,  1907  p.  27  fi. 
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DEGREES. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  more  of  discussion  concerning  degrees  in 
this  new  profession  of  pharmacy  than  in  any  other  field.  As  was 
seen  above,  a  prejudice  so  far  prevails  that  the  standard  degree  is 
still  not  in  line  with  the  university  terminology,  but  with  the  language 
of  the  guild — Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.),  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C.).  A  committee  reported  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  recommend: 
(1)  A  minimum  preliminary  educational  requirement  of  high-school  work  of  4  years 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  (Phar,  D.),  2  years  for  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist  (Ph.  C.),  and  1  year  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  (Ph.  G.). 

(2)  That  this  standard  be  raised  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  the  preliminary  require¬ 
ment  of  4  years  of  college  work,  i.  e.,  graduation  from  college,  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  pharmacy,  and  4  years  of  high-school  work,  i.  e.,  graduation  in  a  high  school  or 
preparatory  school  of  equal  grade  for  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  the 
degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy. 

The  minimum  preliminary  education  proposed  is  that  laid  down  in  the  requirements 
for  membership  in  the  conference,  so  that  any  student  now  admitted  to  a  college  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  conference  would  be  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  under  this  resolution.^ 

The  degree  of  bachelor  in  pharmacy  (Phar.  B.),  master  of  phar¬ 
macy  (Phar.  M.),  and  doctor  of  pharmacy  (Phar.  D.),  have  been 
urged.^  Earlier  the  analogy  with  the  M.  D.  degree  was  pressed  for 
the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.^  There  is 
the  incongruity  that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  as  offered,  for 
example  by  Columbia,  is  not  equal  by  one  year  to  that  of  bachelor  of 
pharmacy.  Wisconsin  offers  the  following: 

The  first  degrees  given  in  pharmacy  are  that  of  graduate  in  pharmacy,  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  2-year  course,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  pharmacy  course,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  candidates  who  have  successfully  met  the  requirements  of  the  4:-year 
course. 

The  degree  of  master  of  pharmacy  is  conferred  as  a  second  degree  upon  graduates  in 
pharmacy. 

The  degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  are  conferred  as  higher 
degrees  upon  candidates  who  have  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Similarly,  Kansas  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  so  that 
the  student  graduates  on  a  plane  ^vith  the  student  of  the  regular 
college.  This  opens  the  door  to  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  for  those  who  wish  higher  educational  or 
technical  work. 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  clear  that  pharmacy,  the  youngest  of  the  professional  schools 
taken  up  in  the  academic  world  excepting  journalism,  is  making 
rapid  progress.  The  universities  are  being  led  in  the  applications  of 


1  Proc.  Amer.  Conf.  Pharm.  Faculties,  1907,  pp.  36  ff. 

2  Proc.  6th  An.  meeting  Amer.  Pharm.  Faculties,  pp.  15  S. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  215,  for  1905. 
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science  in  this  field  to  foster  a  form  of  secondary  education  and  to 
render  a  great  service  to  the  public  welfare  that  does  not  need  to  be 
carried  on  at  many  centers.  There  is  an  economy  and  efficiency  in 
annexing  this  work  to  the  university  and  supplementing  chemical 
and  medical  subjects.  In  the  meantime  pharmacy  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  modern  profession,  not  only  meeting  the  earlier  demands 
of  the  medical  profession  but  offering  an  opportunity  for  investigation 
and  its  application  to  problems  in  science  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
State. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


STANDARDS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND  MUSIC. 

In  1791  Charles  Willson  Peale  tried  to  found  an  Art  School  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  not  successful,  but  his  attempt  led,  in  1805,  to  the 
organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  oldest 
art  institution  in  this  country.  The  National  Academy  of  Design, 
organized  in  1826,  traces  its  origin  back  to  1802,  when  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded.  The  organization  that  reaches 
the  largest  number  of  people  is  the  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
whose  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  May, 
1910.  This  federation  consists  of  103  chapters  (societies),  represent¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  about  50,000  persons  and  over  1,000  individual 
'associate  members.  All  the  arts  are  represented — architecture,  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  music,  literature,  the  theater,  and  the  handicrafts.^ 

Municipal  art  organizations  and  commissions,  art  museums,  the 
various  societies  in  the  cUfferent  branches  of  art,  like  the  National 
Sculptors’  Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  to  say  nothing  of  musical 
societies,  made  possible  the  organization  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  mentioned  above.  It  would  seem  that  last  of  all,  and  largely 
by  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  other  professional  schools,  art 
education  is  to  come  to  its  own.  The  schools  established  are  largely 
private  and  local.  The  voluntary  societies  now  springing  up  are 
federating  themselves,  and  will  in  due  time  become  a  unifving  and 
standardizing  force.  The  colleges  and  universities  have  recognized 
art  comparatively  recently.  The  final  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  condition  of  art  work  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  annual 
report  of  1910  of  the  Western  Dravdng  and  Manual  Training  Associa¬ 
tion  gives  the  latest  general  view.  The  general  art  courses  of  the 
universities  composmg  the  Association  of  American  Universities  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Art  courses  of  universities. 


Colleges. 

College  courses. 

Professional  courses. 

University  of  California . 

History . 

Practice. . . 

Architecture . . 

Painting. . 

Sculpture. 

Do. 

Catholic  University  of  America . 

University  of  Chicago . 

Histor  j* . 

Practice. . . 

Clark  University . 

Columbia  University . 

Historj- . 

. .  .do . 

Practice... 
. .  .do . 

Architecture . . 
. do . 

Painting.. 

Cornell  University . 

Harvard  University . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

. do . 

University  of  Illinois . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

. do . 

Indiana  University . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

State  University  of  Iowa  2 . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

Johns  Hopkins  "University . 

...do . 

. .  .do . 

1  American  Year-Book,  1910,  p.  737.  2  College  of  fine  arts  organized  in  1911. 
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Art  courses  of  universities — Continued. 


Colleges. 

College  courses. 

Professional  courses. 

University  of  Kansas . 

History . 

. .  .do . 

Practice  . . 

Painting . . 

Sculpture. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. . . . 

. .  .do . 

University  of  Michigan . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

Architecture . . 

University  of  Missouri . 

. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

University  of  Minnesota . 

. .  .do . 

University  of  Nebraska . 

History . 
. .  .do . 

. .  .do . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

Architecture . . 

Princeton  University . 

. .  .do . 

University  of  Virginia . 

University  of  Wisconsin . 

- 

Yale  University . 

History. 

Practice. . . 

Architecture . . 

Painting . . 

These  universities  present  several  types  of  schools.  The  first  is 
represented  by  the  University  of  California,  with  strong  collegiate 
courses,  and  even  graduate  courses  in  architecture,  but  with  an  annex 
of  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  which  has  no  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  with  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  decorating,  and 
design,  leading  to  a  university  certificate  of  proficiency. 

The  second  type  is  represented  by  Columbia,  wdth  full  collegiate  stand¬ 
ards,  a  college  and  faculty  of  fine  arts,  mth  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S., 
a  special  faculty  of  fine  arts,  including  schools  of  architecture,  music, 
and  design,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  in  architecture,  bachelor 
of  music,  and  a  proposed  degree  of  bachelor  of  design.  The  work  of  the 
school  of  architecture  in  this  university  is  some  30  years  old;  the  next 
oldest  school  is  that  in  design,  dating  from  1906.  Cornell  has  a  4-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture.  Yale  was  one 
of  the  earliest  leaders  among  colleges  of  this  type  with  a  school  of  fine 
arts,  aiming  to  provide  thorough  technical  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
design,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  in  illustra¬ 
tive  decoration  and  copper-plate  etching.  The  professional  school  of 
art  aims  to  furnish  a  thorough  course  of  art  in  the  practice  of  the 
studios.  These  departments  of  practice  and  criticism  may  be  regarded 
as  distinct  or  correlative.  At  Yale,  lectures  in  fine  arts  are  allowed 
credit  in  the  junior  and  senior  year,  and  the  graduate  school  carries 
the  fine  arts  into  a  group  of  languages,  literature,  and  the  arts,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degrees  of  A.  AI.  and  Ph.  D.  The  courses  are  in  painting, 
modeling,  drawing,  architecture,  and  anatomy.  The  regular  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study  for  students  covers  a  period  of  3  years.  Cer¬ 
tificates  are  awarded  to  those  completing  the  regular  course  of  3 
years,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  fine  arts  is  conferred  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  upon  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  a  prescribed 
course  of  advanced  studies,  and  have  submitted  an  approved  original 
composition  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  and  a  satisfactory 
thesis  on  some  topic  relating  to  the  fine  arts. 
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Harvard  germinally  belongs  to  this  type  of  institution.  The  depart-  - 
ment  of  fine  arts  is  under  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  stu¬ 
dents  enter  the  graduate  school  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  includes 
3  departments,  the  department  of  history  and  principles  of  fine  arts, 
the  department  of  architecture,  and  the  department  of  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  instruction  provided  by  these  departments  is  intended  to  afford  a  basis  for  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  fine  arts  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present  day,  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  drawing  and 
painting,  and  to  offer  to  students  of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  practice  of  those  professions. 

The  more  elementary  courses  offered  by  these  departments  are  not  highly  technical 
in  character,  and  may  profitably  be  taken  by  students  who  do  not  look  forward  to  a 
professional  career.  These  courses  are  open  to  properly  qualified  undergraduates  in 
Harvard  College,  and  may  be  counted  for  the  degi’ees  of  A.  B.  and  S.  B. 

All  the  more  advanced  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  architecture  and  the 
department  of  landscape  architecture  are  distinctly  professional  in  character,  and  form 
parts  of  regular  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  master  in  architecture  and 
master  in  landscape  architecture. 

Five  full  and  two  half  courses  are  offered  in  the  department  of  the 
history  and  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  8  or  9  full  and  2  half  courses, 
for  undergraduates  and  graduates  in  the  department  of  architecture, 
and  5  full  and  2  half  courses  primarily  for  graduates.  These  last 
courses  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  and  S.  B.  degrees. 

The  third  type  is  represented  by  a  university  like  Indiana,  which 
has  a  department  of  fine  arts  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  this  department  is  [to]  lead  students  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts  rather  than  to  the  practice  of  them.  Instruction  is  offered  in  drawing 
and  the  use  of  water  colors,  in  figure  sketching,  perspective,  composition,  and  design. 
This  instruction  in  practice  is  intended  to  give  beginners,  as  well  as  more  advanced 
students,  such  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  art  as  will  be  of  assistance  in  other 
branches  of  their  college  work,  by  developing  an  appreciation  of  beauty  and  increas¬ 
ing  keenness  of  perception.  It  is  further  intended  to  give  students  an  understanding 
of  actual  technique. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  lectures,  primarily  historical  and  critical,  is  illustrated 
by  the  casts,  collections  of  photographs  and  engravings,  and  original  works  belonging 
to  the  fine  arts  collection. 

The  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  architecture  and  painting,  and  with  criticism, 
and  give  practice  in  drawing,  water-color  painting,  and  design.  Full  recognition  is 
given  toward  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees.^ 

Another  type  is  perhaps  represented  by  Princeton,  where  the 
department  of  art  and  architecture  offers  junior,  senior,  and  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  the  history  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  art. 
The  graduate  school  also  recognizes  art  and  archeology  with  the 
courses  in  Greek  architecture  and  painting,  in  Christian  architecture, 
and  in  renaissance  architecture,  with  several  more  purely  archeo¬ 
logical  courses. 


1  Final  report  of  the  committee  on  the  condition  of  art  work  in  colleges  and  universities,  pp.  5-6. 
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Syracuse  represents  a  type  with  a  college  of  fine  arts,  with  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture  and  bachelor  of 
painting,  and  with  low  admission  requirements. 

Many  colleges  have  art  as  an  incident,  as,  for  example,  Williams 
College,  with  12  hours  in  the  history  of  art  and  civilization. 

Vigorous  and  highly  developed  courses  in  architecture  leading  to 
regular  degrees  are  maintained  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Washington  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  ripest  development  of  fine  arts  is  well  represented  by  Yale  and 
Columbia.  They  represent  the  development  practically  of  a  school 
correlating  the  great  departments  of  art,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  and  a  relation  to  the  branches  of  learning,  like  the 
philosophy,  history,  and  criticism  of  art.  In  short,  they  are  combined 
professional  schools  and  cultural  departments,  making  provision  for 
some  elementary  work,  particularly  for  teachers.  For  instance, 
Columbia  represents  an  intermediate  requirement  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  collegiate  preparation:  For  admission  to  the  school  of 
architecture,  9J  units,  elective  6;  to  school  of  music,  QJ  units,  elective 
GJ;  to  school  of  design,  9§,  elective  3§. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  bachelor  of 
music:  Completion  of  62  points  of  credit  in  Columbia  or  Barnard 
(substantially  2  years’  undergraduate  study)  or  of  their  equivalent 
elsewhere.”  The  ability  to  play  on  the  pianoforte  the  two-part  inven¬ 
tions  of  Bach. 

At  Yale  the  technical  course,  constituting  a  grammar  of  art  as  a 
foundation  for  all  forms  of  special  application,  is  distributed  over  3 
years.  Elementary  and  advanced  work  in  drawing,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  anatomy,  perspective,  and  composition  are  offered. 
Elective  courses  are  provided  in  the  senior  and  junior  classes  of  the 
academical  department.  We  may  note  here  possibly  germinal  com¬ 
bined  courses. 

The  department  of  music  aims  to  instiTict  those  who  intend  to 
become  musicians  by  profession,  either  as  teachers  or  as  composers, 
and  to  afford  a  course  of  study  for  such  as  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  musical  criticism  and  the  literature  of  music.  The  work  is  divided 
into  theoretical  and  practical  courses  of  study.  The  department  is 
open  to  undergraduates  and  graduates,  also  to  special  students. 

The  faculty  of  fine  arts  at  Columbia  embraces  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  architecture,  music,  and  design.  It  became  so  in  1906, 
work  in  architecture  having  been  carried  on  at  the  university  for  30 
years  and  in  music  about  15.  In  the  desire  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
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the  university  students  seeking  opportunities  in  the  study  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  decoration,  the  university  effected  coordination  with 
a  school  of  design,  the  practical  work  being  offered  in  connection  with 
courses  offered  by  the  National  Academy  of  Designd 

The  courses  required  for  graduation  present  typical  curricula : 

Columbia. — For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  architecture  there  is  required  4  years’ 
work,  aggregating  153  points;  for  certificate  in  architecture,  129  points;  for  degree  in 
architectural  engineering,  153  points.  Courses  in  landscape  gardening  and  graduate 
courses  are  offered.  For  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  75  points  are  required,  in  part 
prescribed,  in  part  elective,  together  with  “a  satisfactory  original  composition  for 
orchestra  or  with  orchestral  accompaniment  and  submission  of  an  essay  on  a  musi¬ 
cal  subject.”  For  certificate  of  proficiency,  as  above,  except  only  50  points  of  credit 
are  required.  Certificate  of  proficiency  in  design,  115  points,  of  which  47  are  in 
prescribed  courses,  10  to  25  in  elective  courses,  and  the  remainder  to  studio  work. 

DEGREES. 

In  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  a  minimum  amount  of  credit  toward 
the  bachelor’s  degree  is  allowed  for  art  and  a  still  lower  amount 
ordinarily  for  music.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  by  the 
larger  institutions  for  the  elementary  and  shorter  course.  The  degrees 
given  by  these  institutions  in  the  professional  courses  are  usually 
those  of  bachelor;  for  example,  of  architecture  or  music.  Where  there 
is  graduate  research,  the  arts  are  accepted  as  a  minor  subject  for  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  the  work  being 
taken  under  one  of  the  graduate  faculties. 

SUMMARY. 

The  incipient  condition  of  fine  arts  as  an  organized  department 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  even  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
its  chapter  on  professional  schools  (1910,  Vol.  II,  p.  1017),  in  the 
general  summary  of  statistics  of  professional  schools,  does  not  include 
fine  arts  or  music. 


1  Cat.,  1910-11,  pp.  322-328. 
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STANDARDS  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  university  as  contradistinguished  from  the  college  in  the 
United  States  in  ideal  is  old,  in  realization  is  young.  The  colonial 
Englishman  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1636  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  succeeding  years  used  the  term  ^'university”  and  also  "college.” 
As  these  men  were  gradutes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  must 
have  known  the  difference  between  a  college  and  a  group  of  colleges 
making  a  university.  As,  however,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  English  universities  the  colleges  had  come  to  dominate  the  uni¬ 
versity,  their  consciousness  of  the  difference  perhaps  was  not  acute. 

The  official  publications  of  Harvard,  particularly  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  numerous  variations  as  to  the  official 
style  of  the  institution.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  uses  the  term 
"seminaries.”  Those  who  opened  the  earliest  State  universities, 
like  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1795,  of  Georgia,  Ohio,  and 
Virginia,  and  later  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1837,  as  well  as  the 
latest  State  universities,  in  their  charters  or  statutes  used  the  name 
"university”  and  presented  an  ideal  much  beyond  that  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  following  excerpts  show  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  an 
institution  with  advanced  work  and  a  grouping  of  professional 
schools  with  liberal  arts: 

The  object  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  established  by  the  constitution  at  or 
near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledege  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  and  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including 
military  tactics  and  other  scientific  and  classical  studies.^ 

The  object  of  the  University  of  Idaho  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  connected  with  scientific, 
industrial,  and  professional  pursuits,  and  to  this  end  it  shall  consist  of  the  following 
colleges  or  departments,  to  wit:  First,  the  college  or  department  of  arts;  second,  the 
college  or  department  of  letters;  third,  the  professional  or  other  colleges  or  depart¬ 
ments  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  added  thereto  or  connected  therewith.^ 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  universities  the  influence  of 
the  highly  developed  colleges,  the  manning  of  the  universities  by 
college  graduates,  and  the  poverty  of  the  institutions  maugurated 
them  as  colleges.  Aside  from  the  shadowy  introduction  of  the  ideals 

1  Section  327,  1894,  Laws  of  Minnesota,  relating  to  the  piiblic-school  system,  including  the  State  normal 
schools  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  (1901). 

2  Section  938,  General  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  1905. 
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of  France  for  a  universitv  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1784,  making  all  schools  a  component  part  of  the  university, 
and  the  influence  of  German  and  French  universities  upon  Jefferson  in 
founding  the  Universit}^  of  Virginia,  perhaps  the  first  home-bom  move¬ 
ment  was  at  Harvard  in  the  decade  between  1820  and  1830.  Up  to 
this  time  English  heredity  had  shaped  Harvard  and  Yale  and  their 
compeers.  The  return  of  American  scholars  like  George  Ticknor  from 
Europe  to  Harvard,  the  outcome  of  theological  and  pliilosopliical 
polemics  stirring  new  thought,  and  the  beginning  of  professional 
schools,  brought  the  awakening  of  the  modern  university.  Before  the 
elective  system  appeared  in  the  college  the  university  idea  was  making 
itself  felt  in  the  older  foundations  generally.  The  vagueness  of  the 
university  notion  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  term  ‘Hmiversity 
student”  at  Harvard  beginning  in  the  decade  between  1820  and  1830 
for  a  partial-course  student.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  such 
a  person  could  be  allowed  to  take  what  he  vdshed.  This  was  univer¬ 
sity  freedom.  The  phrase  ^Ymiversity  student”  v\^as  used  in  this 
sense  even  by  Wilhams  College  in  the  forties  and  continued  until 
1861,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  term  ‘‘partial  student.” 

The  State  universities  ^vith  their  professional  schools,  springing  up 
very  earl}",  and  influenced  about  the  middle  of  the  century  by  Mich¬ 
igan,  to  which  Tappan  had  brought  the  ideas  of  the  modern  German 
university,  furthered  the  development  of  a  genuine  university. 
Thus  the  ground  was  prepared  for  Johns  Hopkins,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  Gilman,  schooled  at  Yale,  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
University  of  California,  to  become  in  1876  the  definite  example  of 
an  American  university  vdth  the  estabhsliment  of  graduate  work  as 
truly  university  work. 

President  Ehot,  who  had  begun  his  struggle  in  1869,  saw  Harvard 
thoroughly  possessed  of  the  university  ideals  by  1886,  and  President 
Dwight  accomplished  the  change  of  title  from  Yale  College  to  Yale 
University  in  1887.  Cornell  had  launched  the  idea  of  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  scope  of  univei'sity  instruction.  The  colleges,  alarmed 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  universities,  fearing  that  their 
ideal  would  be  lost  and  that  they  would  be  swallowed  up,  entered 
their  protests.^ 

The  central  idea  of  a  standard  university  as  a  place  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  research  issues  in  the  emphasis  upon  graduate  work. 
The  history  of  the  organization  of  the  graduate  school  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  Harvard  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  evolution  of  the  idea. 

The  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  in  January,  1872,  by  the  corporation  and  overseers  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
establishment  of  higher  degrees  in  arts,  science,  and  philosophy,  to  follow  upon  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science,  and  has  for  its.  object  the  develop- 


1  See  Introduction,  p.  31. 
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ment  of  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  persons  qualifying  themselves  for  such 
higher  degrees  or  otherwise  engaged  in  advanced  study.  Until  1890  it  had  little 
formal  organization,  and  was  known  as  the  graduate  department.  In  1890  it  was 
more  solidly  established  under  the  name  of  the  graduate  school.  In  1905,  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  graduate 
school  of  arts  and  sciences.  Many  students  come  to  the  school  for  the  sake  of  instruc¬ 
tion  only  and  do  not  become  candidates  for  a  degree.^ 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  formed  in  1900,  was  a 
symptom  that  the  genuine  universities,  emphasizing  graduate  work 
as  the  central  thing,  felt  the  need  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
collegiate  institutions.  The  National  Association  of  State  Univer¬ 
sities,  organized  in  1896,  was  another  evidence  of  the  awakening  of 
the  university  consciousness.  These  associations,  having  in  part  a 
common  membership,  have  advanced  a  statement  which  is  tempo¬ 
rarily  accepted  as  the  definition  of  a  standard  American  university. 
It  is  embodied  in  the  following  report  of  the  committee  on  standards 
of  American  universities,  which  was  adopted  in  1908  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities: 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  are  certain  clearly  marked  tendencies  or  forces 
at  work  in  our  American  society  toward  a  development,  at  no  distant  date,  of  a  tjqjical 
institution  of  learning,  which  we  may  not  improperly  call  the  standard  American 
university. 

This  institution  will,  for  an  indefinite  time,  include  as  an  important  part  of  its 
organization  what  we  may  call  a  standard  American  college,  with  a  4-year  curricu¬ 
lum,  with  a  tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  2  years  shall 
be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  in¬ 
struction,  as  given  in  the  high  school,  while  the  last  2  years  shall  be  shaped  more  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  special,  advanced  or  university  instruction,  rising 
gradually  into  the  advanced  work  of  the  graduate  school. 

The  standard  American  university  will  also  include  as  a  distinct  department  the 
graduate  school  or  philosophical  faculty. 

It  will  also  include  as  organic  parts  of  the  institution  in  its  fully  developed  form 
various  professional  schools,  such  as  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

Present  tendencies  point,  in  our  opinion  then,  to  a  definite  differentiation  in  the  work 
of  the  college  at  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year  toward  university  work  in  the  real 
sense.  If  these  views  are  just,  we  suggest  the  following  formulation  of  principles 
underlying  the  organization  of  such  an  institution  and  we  may  define  the  standard 
American  university  to  be  an  institution:  (I)  MTiich  requires  for  admission  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  curriculum  of  a  standard  American  high  school  with  a  4-years  course, 
or  in  other  terms,  the  completion  of  a  course  which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  offer  not 
less  than  fourteen  5-hour  units,  or  equivalent;  (2)  which  offers  in  the  college  of  literature 
and  science  2  years  of  general  or  liberal  work  completing  or  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  high  school;  (3)  which  offers  a  further  course  of  2  years  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  begin  work  of  university  character  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  at  the 
end  and  reaching  forward  to  the  continuation  of  this  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the 
professional  school;  (4)  which  offers  professional  courses,  based  upon  the  completion 
of  2  years  of  collegiate  work,  in  law,  or  medicine  or  engineering;  (5)  which  offers  in  the 
graduate  school  an  adequate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 


1  Harvard  University  Catalogue,  1911-12,  p.  577. 
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It  is  recommended  that  this  association  recognize  any  institution,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
doing  work  of  this  grade  as,  in  so  far,  doing  work  of  university  quality. 

In  recommending  that  university  work  begin  with  the  junior  year  of  the  college  and 
that  the  professional  schools  be  based  on  the  first  2  years  of  college,  the  report  is  in  line 
with  present  tendencies.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  growing  belief  that  the  work  of  the 
last  2  years  of  college  should  be  organized  into  groups  that  aim  at  more  definite  results, 
and  lead  to  greater  efficiency.  But  this  is  only  the  first  of  many  problems.  We  are 
facing  questions  of  the  time  beyond  the  junior  year  for  attaining  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  of 
adjusting  the  scheme  of  counting  the  last  2  years  toward  both  arts  and  professional 
degrees,  of  the  place  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  of  the  age  when  the  period  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  should  end,  and  of  a  possible  reorganization  of  elementary  and  secondary' educa¬ 
tion.  But  these  questions  are  not  ready  for  solution  and  hardly  belong  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  at  the  present  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  definition  of  the  standard  American  university,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  following  standards  be  set  up: 

1.  Time  requirement  for  the  bachelor's  degree. — Xot  less  than  60  year-hours,  or  12 
units,  of  collegiate  work  shall  be  required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Qualifications  of  teachers. — It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  in  the  high  school  shall 
have  the  bachelor’s  degree,  or  show  evidence  of  equivalent  attainment,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  have  the  master’s  degree.  As  a  rule,  the  professors  of  all  ranks  in  the 
collegiate  work  shall  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  or  its  equivalent.  The 
professors  giving  instruction  in  graduate  work  are  expected  to  show,  in  addition  to  the 
possession  of  a  doctor’s  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  their  scholastic  ability  by  successful 
research  and  publication,  and  above  all,  they  must  have  demonstrated  that  they 
have  power  as  teachers  to  inspire  the  students  with  zeal  for  research.  Indeed,  it  is 
understood  that  all  the  teachers  should  possess  the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
of  character  building.  In  addition,  the  professors  in  the  professional  schools  should 
give  evidence  of  doing  investigative  work  and  those  in  technical  schools,  evidence  of 
the  power  of  practical  research. 

3.  Institutional  facilities. — (1)  There  should  be  adequate  general  and  departmental 
libraries,  with  (a)  sufficient  number  of  duplicate  books  for  purposes  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  (6)  where  graduate  work  is  offered,  books,  monographs,  and  other  material 
for  purposes  of  research.  (2)  There  should  be  modem  laboratories  and  apparatus, 
with  (a)  sufficient  supervision  for  undergraduate  teaching,  (6)  where  graduate  work  is 
offered,  research  laboratories. 

4.  Time  units  for  degrees. — Institutions  providing  for  advanced  work  shall  require 
3  years  or  nine  5-hour  units  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  for  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  or  5  years  or  fifteen  5-hour  units  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  with 
work  in  residence. 

[The  units  shall  not  necessarily  be  schedule  hours,  but  their  equivalent,  and  shall 
include  credit  for  research  and  thesis  work.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year,  there  is  the  adoption  of  a  group  system  suggested  by  the 
honor  schools  in  English  universities,  or  the  separate  faculties  in  the  German  univer¬ 
sities,  and  that  the  kind  of  instruction  contemplates  investigation — in  short,  science 
with  power — as  the  purpose.  It  is  the  intent  that  the  cultural  atmosphere  shall 
pervade  the  work  of  the  student  who  begins  specialization,  and  that  something  of  the 
spirit  of  discovery  and  the  earnestness  it  brings  shall  affect  the  cultural  temper.] 

5.  Scope  of  curriculum. — To  be  a  standard  university  an  institution  shall  be  equipped 
to  give  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  at  least  5  depart¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  standard  prescribed  in  this  report,  and  shall  have  at  least  1 
university  professional  or  technical  school.  The  term  university  professional  or  tech¬ 
nical  school  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  professional  or  technical  school  that  does  not 
require  the  2  years’  collegiate  training  for  admission. 
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Your  committee  further  recommends  as  follows: 

Provision  for  recognition  of  other  institutions. — Provision  shall  be  made  whereby 
institutions  other  than  State  universities  may  be  freely  welcomed  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  set  up  by  this  association d 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE  WORK  AND  FOR 

ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

The  requirements  for  advanced  degrees  indicate  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  graduate  work  and  the  scope  of  the  work.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  master  of  arts,  given  in  course  3  or  5  years  after  graduation 
upon  the  payment  of  a  fee,  has  practically  disappeared.  The  col¬ 
leges  that  had  this  practice  have  set  up  standards  requiring  residence, 
examinations,  and  theses.  The  universities  as  distinct  from  colleges 
have  set  up  strict  standards  for  the  master^s  degree,  and  also  for  the 
doctor’s  degree.  The  conferring  of  the  doctor’s  degree  honoris  causa 
is  practically  almost  dishonorable.  The  following  requirements  for 
these  degrees  will  indicate  the  present  standards  in  graduate  work, 
the  numbers  under  each  institution  representing  the  answers  to  the 
corresponding  questions  in  the  list  given: 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES, 

1.  What  are  the  requirements,  in  the  nature  of  bachelor’s  degrees 

from  other  institutions,  for  admission  to  advanced  work  in  this 
university  ? 

2.  How  are  work  and  residence  in  other  institutions  considered  ? 

3.  Time  required,  and  minimum  time  in  residence? 

4.  Thesis  ?  Must  it  be  printed  and  copies  presented  to  the  univer¬ 

sity  ? 

5.  Number  and  character  of  minors? 

6.  Requirements  in  French  and  German? 

7.  Degrees  granted  ? 

8.  General  character  and  purpose  of  work  required  ? 

[The  numbers  indicate  the  questions  to  which  answers  are  given.] 

California. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Must  have  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  “reputable 
institution”  or  “any  other  degree  or  certificate  which  the  graduate  council  may 
accept  as  equivalent;”  may  be  admitted  to  undergraduate  classes.  2  and  3.  Can¬ 
didates  must  have  at  least  one  year  in  residence;  ]8  units  required;  10  may  be  taken 
in  absentia.  4.  Thesis,  “typewritten  or  printed.”  5.  One  or  two  minors.  7.  M.  A., 
M.  L.,  M.  S. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Bachelor’s  degree  or  “a  course  of  study  equivalent.”  2  and 
3.  Two  years,  at  least  one  in  residence.  4.  Thesis.  5.  One  or  two  minors.  6.  Reading 
knowledge,  7.  Ph.  D.,  J.  D.  8.  Degrees  granted  more  “on  attainments”  than  on 
“length  of  time  of  study.” 

Columbia. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Bachelor’s  degree  or  “an  education  equivalent.” 
2.  Work  from  other  institutions  may  be  credited.  3.  One  year  at  least,  including 
summer  courses.  4.  Essay;  2  “written  or  typewritten  copies.”  5.  Two  minors. 
7.  A.  M. 


1  Science,  Jan.  29, 1909,  pp.  171-173;  I’roc.  of  Nat.  Assoc.  State  Univ.,  1908,  147-157. 
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Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  under  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Two  years.  4.  Thesis; 
printed;  30  copies  to  the  university.  5.  Two  minors,  consuming  not  more  than 
half  time.  6.  Dead  at  sight,  and  in  some  courses,  lyatin.  7.  Ph.  D. 

Cornell. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Must  be  a  graduate  of  Cornell  or  have  had  “a  course 
substantially  equivalent.”  2  and  3.  One  year.  4.  Thesis;  “bound  copy”  to  the 
university.  5.  One  minor.  7.  M.  A.,  M.  C.  E.,  M.  M.  E.,  M.  S.  in  Agriculture, 
M.  S.  in  Architecture. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Same  as  for  master’s  degree.  2.  May  be  accepted  “by  per¬ 
mission  of  faculty.”  3.  Three  years,  at  least  one  in  residence.  4.  Thesis;  50  printed 
copies  to  the  university.  5.  “Major  and  minor  subjects.”  7.  Ph.  D. 

Harvard. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduate  of  Harvard,  or  of  “an  approved  college.” 
2  and  3.  One  year  in  residence,  but  those  without  “sufficient  preparation”  require 
“at  least  two  years.”  6.  Elementary  knowledge.  7.  A.  M.  8.  Course  can  not  be 
made  up  wholly  of  professional  studies. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Same  as  for  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Not  less  than  two  years; 
one  in  residence,  but  time  “wholly  secondar\^”  4.  Thesis;  “printed  or  written 
copy.”  6.  Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  “Long  study  and  high  attainments 
in  a  special  branch  of  learning.” 

Illinois. — Master’s  degree:  Graduation  from  this  or  “institutions  of  equal  stand¬ 
ing.”  3.  One  year;  graduates  of  Illinois  may  do  the  work  in  three  years  in  absentia. 
4.  Thesis.  This  requirement  may  be  waived.  5.  One  or  two  minors;  half  time 
on  major  subject.  7.  Academic  and  professional  degrees:  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  M.  Arct., 
Arct.  Eng.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  Mech.  E.,  Min.  E.  8.  Work  required  must  be  of  “a  high 
order”  and  such  as  to  show  that  the  candidate  has  done  more  “than  merely  acquire 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  by  rote.”  He  must  show  “a  broadening  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  subject  of  study.” 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2.  Residence  counted.  3.  Three  years 
or  more;  first  two  years  or  last  one  must  be  in  residence.  4.  Thesis,  which  must 
show  “power  of  independent  research;”  printed;  100  copies  to  university.  5.  First 
minor  closely  related  to  major;  second  minor  in  another  field.  6.  Reading  knowl-. 
edge,  also  of  “any  other  language  needed.”  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  Degree  given  not  for 
time  spent,  but  “for  scholarly  attainments  and  power  of  investigation.”  Candidate 
must  show  “a  thorough  mastery  of  a  selected  field  of  study,  evidence  of  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  in  this  field.” 

Indiana. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduate  “of  this  university,  or  of  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  of  equivalent  standing.”  2  and  3.  Three  full  terms  or  45  hours  of  university 
credits;  one  term  may  be  done  away  from  the  university  or  all  in  summer  terms. 
4.  Thesis,  except  in  Latin.  5.  Thirty  hours  in  one  department,  of  which  15  “must 
be  distinctively  graduate  in  character.”  7.  A.  M. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Three  years,  a  “part”  of  which 
“may  be  spent  in  residence  at  other  universities.”  4.  Thesis;  printed;  five  copies 
to  university.  5.  Two  minors;  one  not  related  to  major.  6.  Reading  knowledge. 

7.  Ph.  D.  8.  Thesis  “must  always  give  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  capable  of 
forming  an  independent  judgment  upon  the  recent  literature  of  his  department.” 

Iowa. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduate  of  this  or  of  “an  accredited  university  or 
college.”  3.  One  year.  4.  Thesis.  5.  One  minor,  “closely  allied.”  7.  A.  M., 
M.  S.  in  medicine.  8.  A.  M.  is  usually  literary;  M.  S.  is  mainly  scientific. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Bachelor’s  degree  from  Iowa  or  “from  some  other  of  equal 
rank.”  2  and  3.  Three  j'ears;  two  in  residence,  including  the  last.  4.  Thesis; 
printed;  100  copies.  5.  One  or  two  minors.  6,  Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D. 

8.  Thesis  shall  be  “a  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.”  Degree  not 
conferred  “simply  in  consequence  of  the  fulfillment  of  any  time  requirement.” 

Kansas. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduation  from  Kansas  or  other  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  good  standing.  2  and  3.  One  year,  or  30  hours  of  work;  hah  the  year  must  be 
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spent  at  Kansas;  five  hours  may  be  done  in  absentia,  and  a  part  may  be  done  at  sum¬ 
mer  schools.  4.  Thesis.  This  may  be  waived.  5.  One  or  two  minors.  7.  A.  M., 
M.  S.,  C.  E.,  Min.  E.,  Mech.  E.,  Chem.  E.,  E.  E. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Graduation  from  Kansas  or  some  other  college  or  university  of 
good  standing.  2  and  3.  Must  spend  “three  full  college  years  in  resident  graduate 
work  at  this  or  some  other  approved  university.”  4.  Thesis;  printed;  100  copies. 
5.  One  major  and  two  minors,  not  more  than  two  in  same  department.  7.  Ph.  D. 
8,  Thesis  must  be  “the  result  of  original  research  of  a  high  character.” 

Leland  Stanford. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduates  and  others  “who  have  had  an 
equivalent  training  elsewhere.”  3.  One  year.  4.  Thesis,  “as  evidence  of  ability 
to  do  independent  work.”  7.  A.  M. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Same  as  for  master’s  degree.  2.  May  be  accepted.  3.  Three 
years;  at  least  the  last  in  residence.  4.  Thesis;  printed;  100  copies.  5.  One  or  two 
minors;  both  of  these  may  be  waived.  6.  Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  Given 
“only  on  the  ground  of  advanced  scholarship  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  work.” 

Michigan. — Master’s  degree:  Graduation  from  this  or  other  college  or  university 
of  approved  standing.  2  and  3.  One  year.  Graduates  of  this  university  only  may 
do  part  in  absentia.  4.  Thesis,  usually  waived.  5.  Two  minors;  2d  minor  in  another 
department.  7.  A.  M.,  M.  S.  in  Forestry  (requires  2  years),  M.  in  Landscape  Design. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Open  to  all  bachelors;  to  be  enrolled  as  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D. 
must  spend  1  year  or  come  from  “graduate  school  of  some  other  uni  versify,  ”  or  be  a 
graduate  of  Michigan.  2  and  3.  Three  years;  last  in  the  university.  4.  Thesis  must 
be  “an  original  contribution  to  scholarship”  or  to  scientific  knowledge;  printed,  150 
copies.  5.  Two  minors,  both  cognate  to  the  major.  6.  Reading  knowledge.  7. 
Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.  8.  Degree  not  won  “merely  by  faithful  and  industrious  work,”  but 
candidate  must  “evince  ability  to  carry  on  independent  research.  ” 

Minnesota. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduation  from  Minnesota  or  some  other  univer¬ 
sity  or  college  with  an  equivalent  baccalaureate  course.  3.  One  year.  4.  Thesis, 
typewritten;  may'  be  printed.  5.  Two  minors;  or  in  special  cases  one  minor  only. 
7.  M.  A.  for  nontechnical  work;  M.  S.  for  technical  work. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Must  be  enrolled  at  least  one 
year  before  degree  is  given  and  may  not  be  enrolled  until  a  year  has  been  spent  in 
postgraduate  study;  3  years  at  least;  3d  year  in  residence.  4.  Thesis,  typweritten. 
5.  Two  minors.  6.  Reading  knowledge  and  in  some  cases  Latin.  7.  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Missouri. — Master’s  degree:  1.  “Graduates  of  the  colleges  and  universities  com¬ 
prising  the  Missouri  College  Union  and  of  other  reputable  colleges  and  universities” 
and  by  special  permission  “other  persons  of  liberal  education”  are  admitted  to  the 
graduate  school,  but  this  in  itself  does  not  imply  admission  as  candidate  for  advanced 
degrees. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  Must  have  completed  undergraduate  course  “such  as  is  offered 
by  colleges  of  good  standing”  and  have  received  degree  equal  to  baccalaureate  degree 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  2.  May  be  counted.  3.  Last  year  must  be  spent  at 
this  university.  4.  Thesis,  printed,  150  copies.  5.  One  or  two  minors;  two-thirds 
time  to  major.  6.  Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  Requirements  “are  not  com¬ 
puted  in  terms  of  time  and  courses,  ”  but  for  “high  attainment  in  some  special  branch 
of  learning.  ” 

Nebraska. — ^Master’s  degree:  1.  Graduation  from  an  undergraduate  college  of  this 
university  or  from  some  other  college  having  equivalent  course.  3.  One  year;  may 
be  fulfilled  by  18  hours  of  work  in  summer  sessions.  4.  Thesis,  typewi’itten.  5. 
“Major  and  minor  studies.”  7.  A.  M. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2.  Two  years  may  be  counted.  3.  Three 
years,  the  last  in  residence.  4.  Thesis,  printed,  100  copies.  6.  Reading  knowledge. 
7.  Ph.  D. 
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Pennsylvania. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  higher 
degrees  lies  with  the  group  committee.  2  and  3.  One  year,  but  the  12  standard  courses 
required  may  be  distributed  over  three  years.  7.  A.  M.,  M.  S. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Not  less  than  two  years,  and 
candidate  must  have  completed  “in  this  university  or  in  other  universities”  not  less 
than  “24  standai’d  courses  or  their  equivalent.”  4.  Thesis,  printed,  150  copies. 
5.  Two  minors,  each  minor  representing  “not  less  than  four  standard  courses.”  6. 
Reading  knowledge,  also  of  any  other  language  adjudged  “to  be  essential  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  major  work.”  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  The  degree  is  “conferred  solely  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite  branch  of  learning.  ” 

Princeton. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Bachelor  of  Princeton  “or  from  other  institutions 
maintaining  a  similar  standard  in  distinctively  liberal  studies.  ”  Other  graduates 
may  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing  and  be  allowed  to  make  up  deficiencies  by 
undergraduate  work.  2  and  3.  One  year  in  residence  with  “at  least  3  graduate 
courses.”  7.  A.  M. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degi’ee.  2.  Two  years  counted.  3.  One  year  in 
residence;  a  minimum  of  2  years  and  “in  all  but  the  rarest  cases  3  years  will  be  found 
necessary.”  4.  Thesis,  printed,  100  copies.  5.  May  “substitute  for  a  main  division 
of  his  subject  a  like  division  of  a  germane  subject;  or  he  may  be  required  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  work  outside  his  subject”  and  must  take  20  lectures  “on  the  general  trend  of 
philosophical  and  scientific  thought.”  6.  Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D. 

Virginia. — Master’s  degree;  1.  “Baccalaureate  degree  from  a  recognized  institution 
of  collegiate  rank,”  or  in  case  of  graduates  without  degree  “certificate  of  graduation 
in  a  course  of  study  accepted  by  the  academic  faculty  as  fully  equivalent.  ”  May 
also  be  required  to  do  undergraduate  work.  2  and  3.  Must  complete  work  in  4  fully 
organized  graduate  courses  of  not  less  than  3  hours  per  week  each.  5.  The  4  courses 
must  be  chosen  from  at  least  3  distinct  subjects  and  3  of  the  courses  must  be  cognate. 
7.  M.  A.,  M.  S. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Must  do  the  prescribed  work 
in  three  cognate  subjects  from  at  least  2  academic  schools,  with  3  years’  work  in  major, 
2  in  1st  minor  and  1  in  2d  minor  and  may  be  required  “to  attend  such  lectures  or 
courses  in  any  academic  school  as  the  professor  may  deem  necessary.  ”  In  certain 
cases  only  two  years  of  residence  required;  the  last  year  always  in  residence  “unless 
the  academic  faculty  shall  for  special  reasons  direct  otherwise.”  4.  Thesis,  printed, 
100  copies.  5.  Two  minors.  6.  Reading  knowledge  or  2  years’  work.  7.  Ph.D. 

Wisconsin. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Conferred  on  graduates  of  Wisconsin  and  upon 
other  graduates  “whose  training  has  been  substantially  equivalent,”  judgment  being 
based  on  “actual  attainments”  rather  than  on  the  institutions  attended ;  undergraduate 
work  may  be  done,  but  not  counted.  2  and  3.  Part  of  work  may  be  done  in  absentia, 
but  in  no  case  vdth  less  than  1  semester  in  residence,  carrying  from  9  to  12  credits. 
For  professional  degree  not  less  than  one  year.  4.  Thesis,  typevTitten.  5.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  the  work  “must  lie  in  a  single  department.  ”  7.  M.  A.,  Ph.  M.,  C.  E., 

Mech.  E.,  E.  E.,  Chem.  E. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree.  2  and  3.  Three  years,  the  first  two  or  the 
last  one  must  be  spent  at  this  university.  4.  Thesis,  printed,  100  copies.  5.  Minors, 
representing  2  years’  and  1  year’s  work;  one  in  distinct  department  from  major.  6. 
Reading  knowledge.  7.  Ph.  D.  8.  Degree  granted  not  “solely  as  the  result  of  faithful 
study  extending  over  a  prescribed  time.  Special  attainments  are  required  *  *  * 
particularly  the  power  of  independent  investigation.  ” 

Yale. — Master’s  degree:  1.  Conferred  on  men  who  are  bachelors  of  arts  of  Yale  or 
of  “other  colleges  whose  course  of  study  is  equivalent”  upon  “their  giving  to  the  col 
lege  faculty  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress  in  liberal  studies  after  receiving  their 
first  degree.  ”  Such  evidence  may  be  furnished  by  one  year  of  systematic  study  in 
New  Haven.  “Graduates  of  other  colleges  can  obtain  the  degree  only”  by  1  year’s 
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residence.  2  and  3.  (See  1.)  Professional  degrees  require  two  years’  work,  and  if  the  ' 
literary  degree  is  taken  in  absentia,  3  years  are  required.  7.  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Mech.  E., 
Min.  E.,  M.  S. 

Doctor’s  degree:  1.  See  master’s  degree,  but  the  doctor’s  degree  may  be  conferred 
on  women.  2  and  3.  “A  course  of  graduate  study  of  at  least  3  years.”  4.  Thesis, 
printed,  50  copies.  6.  “A  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  German,  and  French.”  7. 
Ph.  D.  8.  Thesis  must  give  “evidence  of  high  attainment  and  power  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  ” 

SUMMARY. 

The  development  of  graduate  courses  and  advanced  degrees  in 
professional  schools  indicates  the  rapid  evolution  of  a  genuine  uni¬ 
versity  with  the  faculties  interrelated  in  research  work.  One  of  the 
consequences  is  the  appearance  of  combined  courses,  or  their  equiva¬ 
lents,  and  the  differentiation  of  university  as  distinct  from  collegiate 
instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  of  the  liberal  arts 
college.  Upon  this  as  a  pivotal  point  turns  the  agitation  in  progress 
for  the  reorganization  of  education  from  bottom  to  top.  Compari¬ 
sons  are  forced  with  the  European  standards  of  universities,  in  effect 
beginning  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  close  of  the  sophomore 
year  of  the  American  collegiate  course.  The  rigid  imposing  of  a 
separate  graduate  course  upon  the  top  of  the  established  4  years’ 
collegiate  curriculum  in  the  case  of  the  highly  developed  professions 
makes  the  age  of  the  graduate  from  the  professional  school  to  be 
26  or  27  years.  The  term  of  human  life  and  the  necessity  for  plas¬ 
ticity  in  the  young  professional  man  by  common  consent  require 
him  to  be  in  practice  at  about  24 ;  hence  the  pressure  upon  the  entire 
educational  system  for  reorganization.  The  first  effect  is  within  the 
university  in  making  an  organic  rather  than  a  mechanical  relation 
between  the  graduate  school  and  the  undergraduate  college.  The 
second  effect  is  the  development  of  an  organic  relation  between  the 
first  2  years  of  the  college  and  the  high  school. 

The  definition  of  a  school  recommended  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  as  one  requiring  for  admission  to  its  work  2  years  of  col¬ 
legiate  preparation,  and  of  a  college  as  one  requiring  only  4  years  of 
secondary  preparation,  is  therefore  not  merely  nominal. 

The  universities,  in  short,  whether  State-supported  or  endowed, 
are  the  inspirational  heads  of  the  school  system,  and  the  focal  point 
for  all  the  professions,  and  the  correlating  centers  for  all  the  organized 
intellectual  activities  of  society. 

Organically  related  to  all  society,  the  universities,  themselves  the 
result  of  processes  of  selection  and  emancipation  as  far  as  human 
institutions  can  be  from  political,  commercial,  and  sectarian  influ¬ 
ences,  are  fitted  to  be  influential  standardizing  agencies. 


APPENDIX  A. 


DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS  BY  THE  COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 


ENGLISH. 

The  requirement  in  English  is  that  recommended  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English. 

Requirement  for  1912. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defective  in  point 
of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

(a)  Reading  and  'practice. 

Two  units. 

A  certain  number  of  books  will  be  recommended  for  reading,  9  of  which,  selected 
as  prescribed  below,  are  to  be  offered  for  examination.  The  form  of  examination  will 
usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps  10  or  15 — set  before  him  in  the 
examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate’s 
power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  substance  of  the  books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be  regarded  as 
less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  In  preparation  for  this  part  of 
the  requirement,  it  is  important  that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

Group  I  {two  to  he  selected).  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius 
Csesar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Group  II  {one  to  be  selected).  Bacon’s  Essays;  Bunyan’s  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
Part  I;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

Group  III  {one  to  he  selected).  Chaucer’s  Prologue;  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  (Book 
I);  Pope’s  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith’s  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave’s 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series)  Books  II  and  III,  \vith  especial  attention  to  Dryden, 
Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns. 

Group  IV {two  to  he  selected).  Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott’s  Ivanhoe; 
Scott’s  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables;  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford;  Dickens’s  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V  {one  to  he  selected).  Ir\dng’s  Sketch  Book;  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia;  De 
Quincey’s  .loan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle’s  The  Hero  as  Poet,  The 
Hero  as  Man  of  Letters,  and  The  Hero  as  King;  Emerson’s  Essays  (Selected);  Ruskin’s 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  VI  {two  to  he  selected).  Coleridge’s  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott’s  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake;  B\Ton’s  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury 
(First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley; 
Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe’s  Poems;  Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal; 
Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow’s  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tenny¬ 
son’s  The  Princess;  Browning’s  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad, 
Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel, 
One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides. 
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(b)  Study  and  practice. 

One  unit. 

This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of  the  works 
named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject  matter,  form,  and  structure. 
In  addition  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essen- 
I  tials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English 
literary  history  to  wliich  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

A  composition  will  also  be  set  on  a  subject  drawn  from  the  candidate’s  studies  other 
than  English,  or  from  his  personal  knowledge  and  experiences  quite  apart  from 
reading. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be ; 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth;  Milton’s  Comus,  L’ Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso,  or  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Burke’s 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  'Washington’s  Farewell  Address  and  Web¬ 
ster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle’s  Essay  on 
Burns. 

Requirement  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  Command  of  correct  and  clear 
English,  spoken  and  MTitten;  (2)  ability  to  read  -with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and 
appreciation. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  English  gi-am- 
mar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary’’  school;  and  correct  spelling  and 
grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  -written 
work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing  punc¬ 
tuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the  different  kinds  of  whole  composition, 
including  letter  -writing,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition, 
oral  as  well  as  -written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period.  Written 
exercises  may  well  comprise  narration,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argu¬ 
ment  based  upon  simple  outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken 
from  the  student’s  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than 
English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruction  in 
language  and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted  effort  of  teachers  in 
all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using  good  English  in  his  recita¬ 
tions  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 

LITERATURE. 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books,  headed,  respectively, 
Reading  and  Study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a  progressive  course  in  literature 
covering  four  years.  In  connection  with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in 
reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable 
passages  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further 
advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors 
whose  works  he  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

(a)  Reading. 

Two  units. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  reading  and 
to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some 
of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should 
not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of 
what  he  reads. 
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With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged 
in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  10  units  ^  are  to  be  selected,  2  from  each 
group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of 
Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  ii,  m,  iv,  v, 
XV,  XVI,  xvn;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  xi,  xiii,  xiv,  xv, 
XVII,  xxi;  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in 
English  translations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare’s  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;  As  You 
Like  it;  Twelfth  Night;  Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe’s  Robinson  Cruso,  Part  I;  Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either 
Scott’s  Ivanhoe  or  Scott’s  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables;  either  Dickens’s  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens’s  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford;  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner;  Steven¬ 
son’s  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the 
Spectator;  Franklin’s  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving’s  Sketch  Book;  Macaulaj^’s 
Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray’s  English  Humourists;  Selec¬ 
tions  fromLincoln,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence 
Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along 
with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate ;  Parkman’s  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau’s  Walden 
or  Huxley’s  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses 
on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Education,  and  A  Piece  of  Chalk; 
Stevenson’s  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard  and  Goldsmith’s  The  Deserted  Village;  Coleridge’s  The  Ancient  Mariner  and 
Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott’s  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Byron’s  Childe 
Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe’s 
The  Raven,  Longfellow’s  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  VTiittier’s  Snow 
Bound;  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Brown¬ 
ing’s  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in 
the  City. 

(6)  Study. 

One  unit. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation  of  the 
student’s  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading 
are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows: 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth;  Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  either  Burke’s 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  both  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  and 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hdl  Oration;  either  ^lacaulay’s  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle’s 
Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject  matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if 
seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 
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1  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  10  units  chosen,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  Reading  \  and  it  may  include  also 
questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition 
upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the  student’s  general  knowledge  or  experience.  On  the 
books  prescribed  for  reading,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose  out  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
plot,  character  development,  and  other  qualities  of  style  and  treatment  as  may  be 
fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  candidate  may  be 
asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual 
words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English 
which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those  books  com¬ 
prised  in  the  list  headed  Study.  The  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more 
essays,  developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn 
from  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  from  the  candidate’s  other  studies,  and  from  his 
personal  knowledge  and  experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the 
examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  5  or  6,  from  which  the  candidate  may 
make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study  will  consist  of 
questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structme,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked 
concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  then  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history 
to  which  they  belong. 

HISTORY. 

The  requirement  in  history  is  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American 
Historical  Association. 

(а)  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  includ¬ 
ing  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of 
the  early  middle  ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814).  One  unit. 

(б)  Medieval  and  modern  European  history,  from  tho  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
present  time.  One  unit. 

(c)  English  history.  One  unit. 

{d)  American  history  and  civil  government.  One  unit. 

The  examination  in  history  will  be  so  framed  as  to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of 
judgment  on  the  pupil’s  part  rather  than  the  mere  use  of  memory.  The  examinations 
will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  textbooks,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  in  written 
work.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places  and 
movements  on  an  outline  map. 

LATIN. 

The  following  requirements  in  Hatin  are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  October,  1909. 

I.  AMOUNT  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  READING  REQUIRED. 

1.  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authora  and 
works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ;  Cicero,  the  orations 
against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias;  Vergil,  ^neid,  I-VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools  from  the 
following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives); 
Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War); 
Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgies,  and  ^Eneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 
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II.  SCOPE  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Translation  at  sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at  sight  of  both 
prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set 
will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  following  pre¬ 
scribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and  Vergil, 
iEneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on 
subject  matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which 
passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more 
passages  for  translation  at  sight,  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  both  these 
parts  of  the  paper  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and  composition  will 
demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  , 
the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to 
use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose. 

Suggestions  concerning  preparation. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in 
which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout  the  course 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to 
take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — ^just  as 
it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known 
or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the 
word  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated 
as  the  best  preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  transla¬ 
tion,  however,  should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase;  nor  should  it  be  a  mere  loose 
paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way 
described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  can  not  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction  in  any 
language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in  Latin, 
therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and  translation 
from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful 
and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading.  It  is 
desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in  composition 
during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well ;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already 
studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Subjects  for  examination. 

As  a  tentative  assignment  of  values  1,  2]  4,  and  5  are  counted  as  1  unit  each,  3  as  2 
units,  and  6  as  ^  unit;  but  3  has  no  assigned  value  unless  offered  alone,  2  and  6  have 
no  assigned  values  unless  offered  with  4  or  5,  and  in  no  case  is  the  total  requirement 
to  be  counted  as  more  than  4  units. 

It  is  understood  that  this  assignment  of  values  will  be  reconsidered  after  the  require¬ 
ments  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  trial. 

1.  Grammar.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required  amount 
of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  prose  composition.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of 
the  requii’ed  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1  and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 
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3.  Second-year  Latin.  This  examination  is  offered  primarily  for  candidates  intend¬ 
ing  to  enter  colleges  which  require  only  2  years  of  Latin  or  accept  so  much  as  a  com¬ 
plete  preparatory  course.  It  will  presuppose  reading  not  less  in  amount  than  Csesar, 
Gallic  War,  I-IV,  selected  by  the  schools  from  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Lives);  but  the  passages  set  will  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  sight  translation. 
The  paper  will  include  easy  grammatical  questions  and  some  simple  composition. 

4.  Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  sight  translation  of 
prose.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of 
prose  (see  I,  1  and  2). 

Vergil  (iEneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate)  and  sight 
translation  of  poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 
amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  l.and  2). 

6.  Advanced  prose  composition. 

GREEK. 

The  following  requirements  in  Greek  are  selected  in  as  close  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  American  Philological  Association  as  is  practicable. 

(а)  i.  Grammar:  The  topics  for  the  examination  in  Greek  grammar  are  similar  to 
those  detailed  under  Latin  grammar.^  (See  p.  147.)  One-half  unit. 

{a)  ii.  Elementary  prose  composition,  consisting  principally  of  detached  sentences 
to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  grammatical  constructions.^  One-half  unit. 

The  examination  in  grammar  and  prose  composition  will  be  based  on  the  first  2 
books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

(б)  Xenophon:  The  first  4  books  of  the  Anabasis.  One  unit. 

(c)  Homer — Iliad,  I-III:  The  first  3  books  of  the  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494-end),  and 
the  Homeric  constructions,  form  and  prosody.  One  unit. 

(/)  Prose  composition,  consisting  of  continuous  prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other 
Attic  prose  of  similar  difficulty.  One-half  unit. 

{g)  Sight  translation  of  prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

{h)  Sight  translation  of  Homer. 

(ch)  Homer — Iliad,  I-III,  and  sight  translation  of  Homer.  One  unit. 

FRENCH. 

The  requirements  in  French  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association. 

(a)  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH. 

(2  units.) 

The  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  French 
accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French 
text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

The  work  to  he  done. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles, 

1  Some  of  the  colleges  accepting  the  board’s  examinations  consider  Greek  (a)  i  an  d  Greek  (a)  ii  as  together 
constituting  a  single  examination  subject.  Candidates  for  admission  to  such  colleges  should  not  offer  one 
without  the  other. 
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and  pronouns;  the  use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
conjunctions;  the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax. 

3.  Abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and 
principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression, 

4.  The  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  con¬ 
stant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English)  and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously 
read. 

5.  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modem  prose  in  the  form  of  stories, 
plays,  or  historical  or  biographical  sketches. 

2.  Constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia¬ 
tions  upon  the  texts  read. 

3.  Frequent  abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the 
text  already  read. 

4.  Writing  French  from  dictation.  • 

5.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in 
the  construction  of  sentences. 

6.  Mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all  but  the 
rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional  and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About’s  Le  roi  des  montagnes,  Bruno’s  Le 
tour  de  la  France,  Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedolliere’s  La  Mere  Michel  et  son 
chat,  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  stories,  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques,  and  Le  petit  Rob¬ 
inson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  Pays  de  France,  Labiche  and  Martin’s  La  poudre  aux 
yeux  and  Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and  Labiche’s  La  cigale  chez  les 
fourmis,  Malot’s  Sans  famille,  Mairet’s  La  tache  du  petit  Pierre,  Merimee’s  Colomba, 
extracts  from  Michelet,  Sarcey’s  Le  siege  de  Paris,  Verne’s  stories. 

(6)  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH. 

(1  unit.) 

The  aim  oj  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to  tmnslate  into  French  a  connected  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  involving  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

The  work  to  he  done. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a  portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving  French 
paraphrases,  abstracts  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the 
matter  read;  the  study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing  from 
dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About’s  stories,  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  gendre  de  M.  Poirier, 
Beranger’s  poems,  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee’s  poems,  Daudet’s  La  Belle- 
Nivemaise,  La  Brute’s  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure,  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  letters,  Hugo’s 
Hemani  and  La  chute,  Labiche’s  plays.  Loti’s  Pecheur  d’Islande,  Mignet’s  historical 
writings,  Moliere’s  L’avare  and  Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme,  Racine’s  Athalie,  Andro- 
maque  and  Esther,  George  Sand’s  plays  and  stories,  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere,  Scriba’s  plays,  Thierry’s  Recits  des  temps  merovingiens,  Thiers’s  L’expe- 
dition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny’s  La  canne  de  jonc,  Voltaire’s  historical 
writings. 
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(c)  ADVANCED  FRENCH. 

(1  unit.) 

The  aim  oj  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with 
the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special  or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not  earlier 
than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay  on  some  simple 
subject  connected  with  the  works  read;  to  put  into  French  a  passage  of  easy  English 
prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 

The  work  to  he  done. 

This  should  comprise  the  reading  of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard  French, 
classical  and  modern,  only  difficult  passages  being  explained  in  the  class;  the  writing 
of  numerous  short  themes  in  French;  the  study  of  syntax. 

Suitable  reading  matter  will  be:  Beaumarchais’s  Barbier  de  Seville;  Corneille’s 
dramas;  the  elder  Dumas’s  prose  writings;  the  younger  Dumas’s  La  question  d’argent; 
Hugo’s  Buy  Bias,  lyrics  a^d  prose  writings;  La  Fontaine’s  Fables;  Lamartine’s 
Graziella;  Marivaux’s  plays;  Moliere’s  plays;  Musset’s  plays  and  poems;  Pellissier’s 
Mouvement  litteraire  au  XIX®  siecle;  Renan’s  Souvenirs  d’enfance  et  de  jeunesse; 
Rousseau’s  writings;  Sainte-Beuve’s  essays;  Taine’s  Origines  de  la  France  contempo- 
raine;  Voltaire’s  writings;  selections  from  Zola,  Maupassant,  and  Balzac. 

(6c)  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  AND  ADVANCED  FRENCH. 

(2  units.) 

GERMAN. 

The  requirements  in  German  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association. 

(a)  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN. 

(2  units.) 

The  aim  oJ  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at 
sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage  of 
very  easy  dialogue  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  con¬ 
struction,  to  put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation,  and  to  answer  questions 
upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  work  to  he  done. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise : 

1.  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 

2.  The  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial  sentences, 

3.  Drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles, 
of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns, 
weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common 
prepositions,  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax  and  word-order. 

4.  Abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural  forms  of 
expression. 

5.  The  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  with  constant 
practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the 
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reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory 
of  sentences  previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and 
plays. 

2.  Accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  varia¬ 
tions  upon  the  matter  read  and  also  in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages. 

3.  Continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 
enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  or  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation  of 
sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  his  or  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical 
language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following  list :  An¬ 
dersen ’s  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold’s  Fritz  auf  Ferien;  Baumbach’s 
Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn ;  Gerstacker’s  Germelshausen ;  Heyse ’s  L ’Arrabbiata, 
Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  und  Ende;  Hillem’s  Hoher  als  die  Kirche; 
Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Traumereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Seidel’s 
Marchen;  Stokl’s  Unter  dem  Christbaum;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus 
der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der  zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than  good 
stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  is  advisable  to 
devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available  are  perhaps  Benedix’s 
Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz’s  Er  ist  nicht  eifer- 
siichtig;  Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style 
should  predominate.  A  good  selection  of  reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be 
Andersen’s  Marchen  or  Bilderbuch  or  Leander’s  Traumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say, 
40  pages.  After  that  such  a  story  as  Das  kalte  Herz  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then 
Hoher  als  die  Kirche  or  Immensee;  next  a  good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 

(6)  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN. 

(1  unit.) 

The  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether  recent  or  classical,  to  put  into  German  a 
connected  passage  of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German,  to 
answer  any  grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of 
the  language,  including  syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so 
far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some 
text  previously  studied. 

The  work  to  be  done. 

The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about 
400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving, 
sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions 
from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read ;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the 
less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses  and 
modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  and  likewise  upon 
word  order  and  word  formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner- 
Eschenbach’s  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Joumalisten  and  Bilder 
aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuz- 
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ziigen,  Doktor  Luther,  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine; 
Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrten;  Goethe’s  Hemiann  und  Dorothea:  and  Iphigenie;  Heine’s 
poems  and  Reisebilder;  Hoffmann’s  Historische  Erzahlungen;  Lessing’s  Minna  von 
Barnhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolf’s  Page;  Moser’s  Der  Bibliothekar;  Riehl’sNovellen, 
for  example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumme  Ratsherr,  Das 
Spielmannkind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller’s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel,  Der  Geister- 
seher,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen; 
Scheffel’s  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen;  Uhland’s  poems;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  edle 
Blut. 

(c)  ADVANCED  GERMAN. 

(1  unit.) 

The  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief 
inspection,  any  German  literature  of  the  last  150  years  that  is  free  from  any  unusual 
textual  difficulties,  to  put  into  German  a  passage  of  simple  English  prose,  to  answer 
in  German  questions  relating  to  the  lives  and  works  of  great  writers  studied,  and  to  write 
in  German  a  short  independent  theme  upon  some  assigned  topic. 

The  work  to  be  done. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  course  should  comprise  the  reading  of  about  500  pages  of 
good  literature  in  prose  and  poetry,  reference  readings  upon  the  lives  and  works  of 
the  great  writers  studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  short  themes  upon 
assigned  subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into  German.  Suitable  reading 
matter  will  be:  Freytag’s  Soil  und  Haben;  Fulda’s  Der  Talisman;  Goethe’s  dramas 
(except  Faust)  and  prose  writings  (say,  extracts  from  Werther  and  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit);  Grillparzer’s  Ahnfrau  or  Der  Traum  ein  Leben;  Hauff’s  Lichtenstein; 
Heine’s  more  difficult  prose  (for  example,  Ueber  Deutschland);  Kleist’s  Prinz  von 
Homburg;  Korner’s  Zriny;  Lessing’s  Emilia  Galotti  and  prose  writings  (say,  extracts 
from  the  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  or  Laokoon);  Scheffel’s  Ekkehard;  Schiller’s 
Wallenstein,  Maria  Stuart,  Braut  von  Messina,  and  historical  prose  (say,  the  third 
book  of  the  Geschichte  des  dreissigjahrigen  Krieges);  Sudermann’s  Johannes;  Tieck’s 
Genoveva;  Wildenbruch’s  Heinrich. 

(6c)  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  AND  ADVANCED  GERMAN. 

(2  units.) 

SPANISH. 

(2  units.) 

The  requirement  in  Spanish  follows  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  recommendations  made  for  French  and 
German  by  the  committee  of  twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish 
accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English 
sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the 
Spanish  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined 
below. 

The  work  to  he  done. 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  Careful  drill  in  pronunciation. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax. 
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3.  Exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

4.  The  reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  from  100  to  175  duo¬ 
decimo  pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of 
the  sentences  read. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise: 

1.  The  reading  of  from  250  to  400  pages  of  modem  prose  from  different  authors. 

2.  Practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English  and  English  variations  of  the  text 
into  Spanish. 

3.  Continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  syntax. 

4.  Mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes 
and  tenses. 

5.  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

6.  Memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  Valera’s  El  pajaro  verde;  Alarcon’s  El  final 
de  Norma;  Valdes’s  Jose;  Galdos’s  Dona  Perfecta,  Marianela;  Padre  Isla’s  version  of 
Gil  Bias;  Carrion  and  Aza’s  Zaragiieta. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  present  definition  of  the  requirements  in  mathematics  is  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made 
in  September,  1903,  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 

(a)  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA — ALGEBRA  TO  QUADRATICS  AND  QUADRATICS  AND  BEYOND. 

i.  Algebra  to  quadratics. 

One  unit. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by 
factoring. 

Fractions,  including  complex  fractions,  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  ana  of  numbers. 
Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

ii.  Quadratics  and  beyond. 

One-half  unit. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can  be  solved 
by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and  geometric 
progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some  of  these  problems 
should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from  commercial  life.  The 
use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  solution 
of  equations,  is  also  expected. 
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(6)  Advanced  algebra . 

One-half  unit. 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including  the  use  of 
minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equations,  with 
graphical  methods,  as  is  necessaiA^  for  their  treatment,  including  Descartes’s  rule 
of  signs  and  Horner’s  method,  but  not  Sturm’s  functions  or  multiple  roots. 

(c)  Plane  geometry. 

One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including  the  general  prop¬ 
erties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles; 
similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the  measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

{d)  Solid  geometry. 

One-half  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including  the  relations  of 
planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids, 
cylinders,  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids. 

{cd)  Plane  geometry  and  solid  geometry 

One  and  one-half  units. 

{e)  Trigonoiiutry. 

One-half  unit. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios;  circular  measure¬ 
ment  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  the  sum 
and  the  difference  of  2  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the  half  angle,  the  product 
expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  2  sines  or  of  2  cosines,  etc.;  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  trigonometric  expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a  simple  character. 

Theory"  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving  infinite 
series) . 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications,  including  the 
solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

( / )  Plane  trigonometry. 

One-half  unit. 

This  subject  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  except  that  no  topics  from  spherical  trigo¬ 
nometry  are  included. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 

departments  of  mathematics  of  15  of  the  New  England  colleges  and  universities 

May  28,  1910: 

They  recommended  to  the  colleges  that  they  omit  from  their  definitions  of  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra  any  topics  which  are  not  included  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board’s  definition  of  that  subject,  and  that  they  state  their  requirements  in  elementary 
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algebra  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  which,  if  any,  of  the  topics  in  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board’s  definitions  are  omitted  or  are  not  emphasized  by  them.  They 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  board’s  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  plane 
geometry,  solid  geometry,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  plane  trigonometry, 
and  advanced  algebra,  and  that  the  members  of  the  conference  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  faculties  which  they  respectively  represent  to  adopt  these  definitions .  It  was  voted 
also  that  the  conference  recommend  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  that 
no  reduction  in  the  time  allowed  to  the  individual  subjects  of  mathematics  in  the  exam¬ 
ination  schedule  be  made;  but  that  mathematics  a  and  mathematics  cd  continue  to 
have  3  hours  and  that  all  other  divisions  of  mathematics  continue  to  have  2  hours 
each  in  the  time  schedule  of  the  board’s  examinations.  (Science,  July  15, 1910,  p.  77.) 

i  -  PHYSICS. 

**•*  * 

One  unit. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

1.  The  course  of  instruction  in  physics  should  include: 

a.  The  study  of  one  standard  textbook,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  connected 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student  should  be  given  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  consult  other  scientific  literature. 

b.  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  for  illustration 
of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  physics  in  their  qualitative  aspects  and  in  theii’  practical 
applications. 

c.  Individual  laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at  least  the  time 
of  30  double  periods,  2  hours  in  the  laboratory  to  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  1  hour 
of  classroom  work.  The  experiments  performed  by  each  student  should  number  at 
least  30.  Those  named  in  the  appended  list  are  suggested  as  suitable.  The  work 
should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  practice. 

The  aim  of  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil’s  fund  of  concrete 
knowledge  and  to  cultivate  his  power  of  accurate  observation  and  clearness  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  exercises  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  furnishing  forceful 
illustrations  of  fundamental  principles  and  their  practical  applications.  They  should 
be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready  interpretation,  obviously  in  conformity  with 
theory,  and  free  from  the  disguise  of  unintelligible  units. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision  should  not  lead 
to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated  as  to  obscure  the  principle  involved. 

2.  Throughout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  common 
illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  applications. 

3.  In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems,  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry  to  reduce  the  difficulties 
of  solution.  Unnecessary  mathematical  difficulties  should  be  avoided  and  care  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student  from  losing  sight  of  the  concrete  facts  in  the 
manipulation  of  symbols. 

SYLLABUS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  which  are  deemed  fundamental  and  which  should 
therefore  be  included  in  every  well-planned  course  of  elementary  physics.  Only  a 
few  of  the  most  important  applications  of  these  topics  have  been  mentioned ;  teachers 
should  add  liberally  to  them.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  arrange  these 
topics  in  such  order  as  will  suit  his  individual  needs. 

I.  Introduction:  (a)  Metric  system — Linear  measure,  units — meter,  centimeter, 
millimeter;  square  measure — square  centimeter;  cubic  measure — cubic  centimeter, 
liter;  mass — kilogram,  gram;  (6)  volume,  weight,  density;  (c)  states  of  matter — solids, 
liquids,  gases. 
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II.  Mechanics:  Fluids — (a)  Pascal’s  law  of  fluid  pressure;  the  hydraulic  press; 
(b)  pressure  due  to  graAuty;  pressure  varying  with  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid; 
total  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel;  (c)  principle  of  Archimedes;  (d)  specific 
gravity  of  solids  and  liquids;  (e)  gases — relation  between  pressure  and  volume;  (/) 
atmosphere  pressure,  buoyancy,  the  barometer,  pumps  for  liquids  and  gases.  Solids — 
(a)  principle  of  moments;  parallelogram  of  forces  (resolution  of  forces,  rectangular 
only);  (6)  Newton’s  laws  of  motion;  force,  momentum,  velocity,  acceleration;  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated  motion,  when  initial  or  final  velocity  is  zero;  falling  bodies;  (c) 
mechanical  work;  energy — potential  and  kinetic;  conseiA’ation  of  energy;  (d)  Ma¬ 
chines — principle  of  work  applied  to  machines,  mechanical  advantage,  friction, 
efficiency  (use  terms,  effort,  and  resistance);  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined 
plane;  (e)  uniform  circular  motion;  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  qualitatively 
illustrated;  (J)  law  of  universal  gra\dtation;  relation  of  weight  to  mass;  center  of 
gravity;  stability. 

III.  Heat:  (a)  Heat — a  form  of  energy;  temperature,  centigrade  and  Fahrenheit 
scales;  (6)  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation;  (c)  expansion  of  solids,  coefficient 
of  linear  expansion;  expansion  of  liquids,  anomalous  expansion  of  water;  expansion 
of  gases,  law  of  Charles,  absolute  zero;  (d)  change  of  state;  fusion,  the  melting  point; 
vaporization,  boiling,  evaporation;  (e)  measurement  of  heat,  latent  and  specific  heat; 
(/)  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

IV.  Sound:  (a)  nature  and  origin  of  sound;  (6)  pitch,  loudness,  quality;  (c) 
velocity;  (d)  reflection  of  sound,  echoes;  (e)  resonance. 

V.  Light:  (a)  definitions — flight,  luminous  bodies,  illuminated  bodies,  transparent, 
translucent,  and  opaque  bodies;  (6)  rectilinear  propagation  of  light  in  a  homogeneous 
medium,  shadows,  pinhole  camem;  (c)  photometry;  intensity  of  light  (source)  and 
intensity  of  illumination  distinguished;  law  of  inverse  squares;  (d)  reflection;  law  of 
reflection;  regular  and  diffused  reflection;  plane  and  spherical  mirrors,  position  and 
character  of  images;  (e)  refraction ;  laws  of  refraction  (qualitative);  refraction  by  plates, 
prisms  and  lenses;  lenses — converging  and  diverging,  conjugate  foci,  principal  focus, 
principal  axis;  position  and  character  of  real  and  \drtual  images  formed  by  converging 
lenses;  dispersion,  color  and  the  spectrum;  applications:  the  camera,  the  human  eye, 
the  compound  microscope,  the  telescope. 

VI.  Magnetism:  (a)  Magnets,  permanent  and  temporary;  (6)  polarity,  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion;  (c)  magnetic  induction,  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force, 
permeability;  (d)  the  earth  as  a  magnet,  compass,  declination,  dip. 

VII.  Static  Electricity:  (a)  Electrification  by  friction;  two  kinds;  (b)  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion;  electroscopes;  (c)  conductors  and  insulators;  electrification 
by  induction;  (c?)  condensers. 

VI II.  Current  Electricity:  (a)  Simple  voltaic  cell;  electro-chemical  action; 
local  action  and  polarization;  prevention  of  polarization;  (6)  types  of  cells  (Daniel, 
Leclanche);  (c)  electrolysis;  the  ampere;  electrolysis  of  water,  electro-deposition  of 
metals;  storage  cell;  (d)  electro-magnetism;  magnetic  field  around  a  current;  relation 
between  direction  of  current  and  lines  of  magnetic  force;  electro-magnets,  ampere 
turns  (qualitative);  the  electric  bell  and  the  telegraph;  (e)  resistance;  the  ohm; 
ohm’s  law;  the  volt;  power  (the  watt  and  the  watt  hour);  (J)  heating  effects;  fuse 
wire  and  electric  heater;  arc  and  incandescent  lamps;  (g)  measuring  instruments — 
galvanometer,  ammeter,  voltmeter,  resistance  box;  (h)  series  and  parallel  connection 
of  cells,  lamps,  etc.;  (i)  fall  of  potential  in  a  circuit;  (j)  electro-magnetic  induction; 
direction  and  magnitude  of  the  induced  electro-motive  force;  simple  2-pole  djmamo 
and  motor;  simple  alternating  and  direct  current  generator;  transformer,  induction 
coil,  telephone. 
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LIST  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

Mechanics  : 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance,  prism,  or  cylinder. 

2.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  two  methods  (bottle  and  displacement  methods);  or, 

5.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  balancing  columns. 

6.  Boyle’s  law. 

7.  Density  of  air. 

8.  Hooke’s  law. 

9.  Strength  of  material. 

10.  The  straight  lever,  principle  of  moments. 

11.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

12.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

13.  F'our  forces  at  right  angles  in  one  plane. 

14.  Coefficient*of  friction  between  solid  bodies — on  a  level  and  by  sliding  on  an 

incline. 

15.  Efficiency  test  of  some  elementary  machine,  either  pulley,  inclined  plane,  or 

wheel  and  axle. 

16.  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

17.  Laws  of  accelerated  motion. 

Heat: 

18.  The  mercury  thermometer:  Relation  between  pressure  of  steam  and  its  tem¬ 

perature. 

19.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

20.  Increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  volume ;  or, 

21.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

22.  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

23.  Cooling  curve  through  change  of  state  (during  solidification). 

24.  Heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 

25.  Determination  of  the  dew  point. 

26.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 

Sound: 

27.  Velocity  of  sound.  ^ 

28.  Wave  length  of  sound. 

29.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork. 

Light: 

30.  Use  of  photometer. 

31.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

32.  Images  formed  by  a  convex  mirror. 

33.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 

34.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass;  or, 

35.  Index  of  refraction  of  water. 

36.  Focal  length  and  conjugate  foci  of  a  converging  Lns. 

37.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

38.  Magnifying  power  of  a  lens. 

39.  Construction  of  model  of  telescope  or  compound  microscope. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity: 

40.  Study  of  magnetic  field. 

41.  Magnetic  induction. 

42.  Study  of  a  single  fluid  voltaic  cell. 

43.  Study  of  a  two  fluid  voltaic  cell. 

44.  Magnetic  effect  on  an  electric  ciurent. 

45.  Electrolysis. 
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Magnetism  and  Electricity — Continued. 

46.  Laws  of  electrical  resistance  of  wires;  various  lengths,  cross-section,  and  in 

parallel. 

47.  Resistance  measured  by  volt-ammeter  method. 

48.  Resistance  measiued  by  ^\dleatstone’s  bridge. 

49.  Battery  resistance — combination  of  cells. 

50.  Study  of  induced  currents. 

51.  Power  or  efficiency  test  of  a  small  electric  motor. 


CERTIFICATE  REQUIRED. 


In  lieu  of  the  presentation  of  the  laboratory  notebook  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  in  the  following  form: 

Teacher’s  Certificate. 

. School. 

. ; . 19... . 

I  certify  that . has  personally  performed 

and  properly  recorded  in  a  suitable  notebook . experiments  in  the 

physical  laboratory  of  the . School,  during  the  year . 

The  entire  course  has  occupied  time  equal  to . hours  of  60  minutes  each, 

of  which . hours  have  been  given  to  the  laboratory  work  and . hours 

to  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

Signed . 

Teacher  of  Physics. 

The  teacher  may  here  enter  the  final  grade  of . per  cent. 

CHEMISTRY. 


(1  unit.) 

The  requirement  in  chemistry  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  chemistry  of  the  science  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be  studied 
in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  all 
elementary  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book  makes  its  own  selection 
of  facts  beyond  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
the  science.  The  order  of  presentation  will  naturally  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

Outline. — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the 
recognition  of  the  following  elements  and  their  chief  compounds:  Oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminum, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as  such)  and  to  a 
restricted  list  of  compounds,  such  as:  Water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon-monoxide, 
carbon-dioxide,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen- 
sulphide,  sodium-hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction,  crystallization, 
manufacturing  processes,  familiar  substances  (illuminating  gas,  explosives,  baking 
powder,  mortar,  glass,  metallurgy,  steel,  common  alloys,  porcelain,  soap). 

Combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume;  calculations  founded  on  these  and 
Boyle’s  and  Charles’s  laws;  symbols  and  nomenclature  (with  careful  avoidance  of 
special  stress,  since  these  are  nonessential) ;  atomic  theory,  atomic  weights  and  valency 
in  a  very  elementary  way;  nascent  state;  natural  grouping  of  the  elements;  solution 
(solvents  and  solubility  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids,  saturation);  ionization;  mass 
action  and  equilibrium;  strength  (activity)  of  acids  and  bases;  conservation  and 
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dissipation  of  energy;  chemical  energy  (very  elementary);  electrolysis.  Chemical 
terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the  pupil  should  he  able  to  illustrate  and 
apply  the  ideas  they  embody.  The  theoretical  topics  are  not  intended  to  form  separate 
subjects  of  study,  but  should  be  taught  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  correlation  and 
explanation  of  the  experimental  facts. 

The  facts  should  be  given  as  examples  from  various  classes,  and  not  as  isolated  things. 
Thus,  to  speak  of  a  “standard  method  of  preparing  hydrogen,”  whereby  the  action  of 
zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid  is  meant,  shows  narrow  and  infertile  teaching.  It  should 
be  shown  that  all  acids  are  acted  upon  by  certain  classes  of  metals  to  produce  hydrogen. 
Examples  of  both  classes  of  metals  should  be  given  and  the  general  principles  derived. 
The  reason  for  using  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  laboratory  can  then  be  stated. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate’s  preparation  in  chemistry  should  include: 

(1)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  40  exercises  selected  from  a  list 

of  60  or  more,  not  very  different  from  the  list  given  below. 

(2)  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a  basis  for 

questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s  laboratory 
investigations. 

(3)  The  stud}'’  of  at  least  one  standard  textbook,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain 

a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  chemistry. 


List  of  Experiments. 


General — 

1.  Composition  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Dissociation  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  study  of  resulting  products. 

3.  Burning  of  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium  in  air,  and  of  iron  in  oxygen, 

with  study  of  resulting  products. 

4.  Combination  of  substances  produced  in  (3)  with  water,  and  study  of  results. 

5.  Burning  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  air;  study  of  products. 

6.  Combination  of  stubstances  produced  in  (5)  with  water;  study  of  products. 

7.  Treatment  of  substances  resulting  from  (3)  and  (4)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 

examination  of  final  products. 

Laws  of  Gas  Volumes  and  Vapor  Tension — 

8.  Boyle’s  Law. 

9.  Charles’s  Law. 

10.  Vapor  tension  as  related  to  temperature. 

Common  Elements  and  Compounds — 

11.  Preparation  and  study  of  oxygen. 

12.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  oxygen  under  standard  conditions. 

13.  Preparation  of  hydrogen  by  action  of  sodium  on  water.  Careful  study  of  by¬ 

product. 

14.  Preparation  of  hydrogen  by  zinc  and  acid.  More  thorough  study  of  hydrogen 

in  larger  quantities.  Study  of  by-product. 

15.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  hydrogen  under  standard  conditions.  (Optional  for  best 

students.) 

16.  Proportion  by  weight  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite.  (Lecture  demon¬ 

strations  with  eudiometer.) 

17.  Proportion  by  weight  in  -which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine. 

18.  Study  of  boiling  point,  freezing  point,  action  on  Htmus,  and  taste  of  substance 

produced  by  combining  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

19.  Electrolysis  of  water,  resulting  gases  being  accurately  measured  and  tested. 

20.  Vapor  density  of  water,  conclusion  as  to  formula  for  water.  (Optional  for  best 

pupils.) 

21.  Study  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  barium  com¬ 

pounds.  Detection  of  presence  of  these  metals  by  flame  tests  and  by  spectro¬ 
scope. 
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Common  Elements  and  Compounds — Continued. 

22.  Study  of  salts  of  cobalt,  copper,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  iron.  Tests 

for  these  metals  and  those  mentioned  in  21  in  unknown  mixtures. 

23.  Study  of  compounds  of  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  zinc.  Tests  for  these  in 

mixtures  of  21  and  22. 

24.  Tests  for  silver,  lead,  and  bismuth  in  unknown  mixtures  of  21,  22,  and  23. 

25.  Tests  for  mercury  and  arsenic  in  unknown  mixtures  of  21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

26.  Preparation  and  study  of  chlorine  gas. 

27.  Weight  of  a  liter  of  chlorine. 

28.  Combustion  of  chlorine  in  hydrogen. 

29.  Preparation  of  hydrocJiloric  acid  and  study  of  properties. 

30.  Decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  by  sodium  amalgam,  and  conclusions 

as  to  percentage  composition.  Avogadro’s  Law. 

31.  Preparation  and  study  of  at  least  3  chlorides. 

32.  Preparation  and  study  of  bromine. 

33.  Preparation  of  at  least  3  bromides. 

34.  Preparation  and  study  of  iodine. 

35.  Preparation  of  at  least  3  iodides. 

36.  Comparative  study  of  the  chemism  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  by  mutual 

displacement. 

37.  Study  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluorides. 

38.  Determination  of  the  combining  proportion  of  chlorine  and  zinc  and  the  atomic 

weight  of  zinc. 

39.  Atomic  weight  of  zinc  from  specific  heat.  Law  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

40.  Atomic  weight  of  silver  by  displacement  of  zinc. 

41.  Study  of  forms  of  sulphur. 

42.  Direct  formation  of  sulphides. 

43.  Study  of  sulphurous  oxide. 

44.  Preparation  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids. 

45.  Preparation  of  at  least  2  sulphites  and  2  corresponding  sulphates.  Comparative 

study  of  these. 

46.  Decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  study  of  nitrous  oxide. 

47.  To  determine  the  composition  of  nitrous  oxide.  Gay-Lussac’s  Law. 

48.  Preparation  and  study  of  nitric  acid. 

49.  Preparation  of  3  nitrates  in  3  different  ways. 

50.  Composition  of  gas  formed  by  action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  on  copper. 

51.  Composition  of  gas  formed  by  union  of  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen. 

52.  Preparation  of  chromic  anhydride,  chromic  acid,  and  potassium  chromate. 

53.  Changing  potassium  chromate  to  potassium  bichromate  and  back. again.  Oxida¬ 

tion  and  reduction  in  solutions. 

54.  Chromium  as  an  acid-forming  and  as  a  base-forming  element.  Preparation  of 

chromium  sulphate. 

55.  Preparation  of  feirous  and  ferric  salts. 

Carbon  and  some  Carbon  Compounds — 

56.  Product  of  burning  charcoal.  Tests. 

57.  Test  for  presence  of  carbon  in  wood,  paper,  kerosene,  coal  gas,  alcohol. 

58.  Preparation  of  three  carbonates. 

59.  Solubility  of  carbonates  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide. 

60.  Effect  of  heat  on  suspension  of  carbonates  in  solution. 

61.  Carbon  dioxide  from  fermentation. 

62.  Alcohol  from  fermentation. 

63.  Preparation  of  ether  by  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

64.  Preparation  of  alkaline  salts  of  fatty  acids,  or  soap  making. 
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LABORATORY  NOTEBOOK. 

While  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission  of 
the  candidate’s  laboratory  notebook  as  pai  t  of  the  examination  in  chemistry,  it  requires 
the  submission  of  a  teacher’s  certificate  descriptive  of  the  notebook.  The  notebook 
should  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  college  or  scientific  school 
which  the  candidate  piurposes  entering.  The  notebook  must  contain; 

(1)  A  brief  description  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  em¬ 

ployed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment,  sketches  being 

used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

(2)  Records  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in  the 

course  of  each  experiment. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  properly  be  drawn  from 

the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  evidence  which  the  notebook  affords 
of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  as  indicated  by  ability  to 
recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work  actually  performed.  State¬ 
ments  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  textbooks  or  manuals  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  The  notebook  should  contain  an  index  of  experiments. 

CERTIFICATE  REQUIRED. 

In  lieu  of  the  presentation  of  the  laboratory  notebook  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  in  the  following  form: 

Teacher’s  Certificate. 

(School) . 

(City) . 

(Date) . 

I  certify  that  during  the  academic  year . 


has  personally  performed  and  recorded  in  a  suitable  notebook . 

experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the . School, 

the  experiments  being  not  very  different  from  the  list  prescribed  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  that  the  notebook  constitutes  a  true  and  original 
.  record  of  the  experiments. 

The  time  given  to  the  laboratory  work  has  occupied . hours  and  the  time  given 

to  lectures  and  recitations  has  occupied . hours. 

(Signed) . 


Teacher  of  Chemistry. 


BOTANY. 


(1  unit.) 

The  requirement  in  botany  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  botany  of  the  science  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  modified  by  a  committee  of  the  society  for  plant  morphology  and 
physiology  (now  merged  with  the  Botanical  Society  of  America). 


The  following  course  is  designed  to  include  those  topics  in  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  subject  which  are  now  regarded  by  most  teachers  as  fundamental.  The  general 
sequence  of  topics  is  that  recommended,  but  this  point  is  not  regarded  as  especially 
important,  and  the  sequence,  the  methods,  and  the  textbooks  are  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  teacher.  Where  special  circumstances,  such  as  exceptional  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  material,  etc.,  prevent  the  completion  of  the  entire  amount  while  allowing 
its  equivalent  in  thoroughness,  it  is  recommended  that  some  of  the  minor  topics  here 
and  there  be  omitted  rather  than  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  all  more 
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superficially.  To  provide  for  this  possibility  the  examination  papers  will  always 
include  a  number  of  alternative  questions. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  students  is  essential  and  should  receive  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation.  In  recording  the  laboratory  work 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  diagrammatically  accurate  drawing  and  precise  expressive 
description. 

^Miile  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission  of 
the  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination  in  botany,  but  expects  that  the 
notebook  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  college  or  scientific 
school  which  the  candidate  purposes  entering,  it  requires  the  submission  of  a  teacher’s 
certificate  covering  the  candidate’s  laboratory  work.  The  blank  form  of  the  certificate 
required  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  full  year’s  course  consists  of  two  parts: 

Part  I.  The  General  Principles  of  (A)  Anatomy  and  Morphology,  (B)  Physi¬ 
ology,  AND  (C)  Ecology. 

{A)  Anatomy  and  Morphology. 

The  Seed. — Fom  types  (dicotyledon  without  and  with  endosperm,  a  monocotyledon 
and  a  gymnosperm);  structure  and  homologous  parts.  Food  supply;  experimental 
determination  of  its  nature  and  value.  Phenomena  of  germination  and  growth  of 
embryo  into  a  seedling  (including  bursting  from  the  seed,  assumption  of  position,  and 
unfolding  of  parts). 

The  Shoot. — Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  shoot,  including  the  relationships  of  position 
of  leaf,  stem  (and  root),  the  arrangement  of  leaves  and  buds  on  the  stem,  and  deviations 
(through  light  adjustment,  etc.),  from  symmetry.  Buds  and  the  mode  of  origin  of 
new  leaf  and  stem;  winter  buds  in  particular. 

Specialized  and  metamorphosed  shoots  (stems  and  leaves).  General  structure  and 
distribution  of  the  leading  tissues  of  the  shoot;  annual  growth;  shedding  of  bark  and 
leaves. 

The  Boot. — Gross  anatomy  of  a  typical  root;  portion  and  origin  of  secondary  roots; 
hair-zone,  cap,  and  growing  point.  Specialized  and  metamorphosed  roots.  General 
structure  and  distribution  of  the  leading  tissues  of  the  root. 

The  Flower. — Structure  of  a  t^-pical  flower,  especially  of  ovule  and  pollen;  functions 
of  the  parts.  Comparative  morphological  study  of  four  or  more  marked  types,  with 
the  construction  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  diagrams. 

The  Fruit. — Structure  of  a  typical  fruit.  Comparative  morphological  study  of  four 
or  more  marked  types. 

Tins  comparatively  morphological  study  of  flowers  and  fruits  may  advantageously  be  postponed  to  the 
end  of  Tart  II,  and  then  taken  up  in  connection  with  classification  of  Angiosperms. 

The  Cell. — Cytoplasm,  Nucleus,  Sap-cavity,  Wall. 

{B)  Physiology. 

Role  of  water  in  the  plant;  absorption  (osmosis),  path  of  transfer,  transpiration, 
turgidity  and  its  mechanical  value,  plasmolysis. 

Photosynthesis;  dependence  of  starch  formation  upon  chlorophyll,  light,  and  carbon 
dioxide;  evolution  of  oxygen,  obseivation  of  starch  grains. 

Respiration;  necessity  for  oxygen  in  growth,  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Digestion;  digestion  of  starch  with  diastase,  and  its  role  in  translocation  of  foods. 

Instability;  geotropism,  heliotropism,  and  hydrotropism. 

Growth;  localization  in  higher  plants;  amount  in  elongating  stems;  relationships  to 
temperature. 

Fertilization;  sexual  and  vegetative  reproduction. 

******* 
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(C)  Ecology. 

Modifications  (metamorphoses)  of  parts  for  special  functions.  Dissemination. 
Cross-pollination.  Light  relations  of  green  tissue. 

Special  habitats:  Mesophytes,  Hydrophytes,  Halophytes,  Xerophytes;  Climbers, 
Epiphytes,  Parasites  (and  Saprophytes),  Insectivora. 

******* 

In  this  connection  field  work  is  of  great  importance,  and  for  some  topics  is  indispensable,  though  much 
may  be  done  also  with  potted  plants  in  greenhouses,  photographs,  and  museum  specimens.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  some  systematic  field  work  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course,  coordinate 
in  definiteness  and  value  as  far  as  it  goes  with  the  laboratory  work.  The  temptations  to  haziness  and  guess¬ 
ing  in  ecology  must  be  combated. 

Part  II. — The  Natural  History  op  the  Plant  Groups,  and  Classification. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  great  natural  groups  of  plants,  based  upon  the 
thorough  study  of  the  structure,  reproduction,  and  adaptations  to  habitat  of  one  or 
two  types  from  each  group,  supplemented  and  extended  by  more  rapid  study  of  other 
forms  in  those  gioups.  MTiere  living  material  is  wanting  for  the  latter,  preserved 
material,  and  even  good  pictures,  may  be  used,  and  a  standard  textbook  should  be 
thoroughly  read.  The  general  homologies  from  group  to  group  should  be  noted, 
though  it  is  not  expected  that  these  will  be  known  in  detail. 

In  general,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  much  less  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
lower  and  inconspicuous  groups,  and  progressively  more  to  the  higher  and  conspicuous 
forms. 

Following  is  a  list  of  recommended  types  from  which,  or  their  equivalents,  selec¬ 
tion  may  be  made: 

(а)  Alg^.  Pleurococcus,  Sphaerella,  Spirogyia,  Vaucheria,  Fucus,  Nemalion  (or 
Polysiphonia  or  Coleochaete). 

(б)  Fungi.  Bacteria,  Rhizopus  or  Mucor,  Yeast,  Puccinia  (or  a  Powdery  Mildew), 
Com  Smut,  Mushroom. 

Bacteria  and  Yeast  have  obvious  disadvantages  in  such  a  coxuse,  but  their  great  economic  importance 
may  justify  their  introduction. 

(c)  Lichens.  Physcia  (or  Parmelia  or  Usnea). 

id)  Bryophytes.  In  Hepaticae,  Radula  (or  Porella  or  Marchantia).  In  Musci, 
Mnium  (or  Poly  trichum  or  Funaria). 

(e)  Pteridophytes.  In  Filicineae,  Aspidium  or  equivalent,  including,  of  course, 
the  prothallus.  In  Equesetineae,  Equisetum.'  In  Lycopodineae,  Lycopodium,  and 
Selaginella  (or  Isoetes). 

(/)  Gymnosperms.  Pinus  or  equivalent. 

{g)  Angiosperms.  A  monocotyledon  and  a  dicotyledon,  to  be  studied  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  homologies  of  their  parts  with  those  in  the  above  groups;  together  with 
representative  plants  of  the  leading  subdivisions  and  principal  families  of  Angio¬ 
sperms. 

******* 

The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  neither  required  nor  recommended,  except  as  voixmtary  work  for 
those  with  a  taste  for  collecting.  If  made,  it  should  not  constitute  a  simple  accumulation  of  species,  but 
should  represent  some  distinct  idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  morphology,  or  of  representation  of  the 
groups,  etc. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(1  rmit.) 

The  requii'ement  in  geography  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  physical  geography  of  the 
science  department  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  most  essential  facts  and  principles  of  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  which  must  be  studied  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  material 
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is,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  the  leading  textbooks,  though  it  should  be  recognized 
that  no  adequate  laboratory  manual  is  at  present  available.  The  order  of  presentation 
is  not  essential;  it  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  topics  be  treated  in  general  in 
the  order  given. 

Outline. — Recognizing  that  the  field  of  physical  geography  in  secondary  schools 
should  include  (1)  the  earth  as  a  globe,  (2)  the  ocean,  (3)  the  atmosphere,  and  (4)  the 
land,  the  following  outline  is  planned  to  cover  these  several  large  topics,  with  the 
further  recommendation  that  the  time  allowance  be  proportionately  increased  in 
the  order  named: 

The  Earth  as  a  Globe — 

Shape  of  earth,  how  proved,  consequences  of  shape. 

Size:  how  earth  is  measured;  effects  of  size. 

Rotation:  character  of  motion;' latitude,  longitude,  and  time. 

Revolution:  rate,  path,  direction,  and  the  consequences. 

Magnetism:  compass,  poles,  variation. 

Map  projection. 

The  Ocean — 

Form,  divisions,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  ocean. 

Depth,  density,  temperature  of  ocean  waters. 

Characteristics  of  ocean  floor. 

Distribution  of  life  in  oceans. 

Movement  of  ocean  waters:  Waves — cause  and  effect;  currents — causes,  proofs  of 
causes,  important  currents,  effect  of  currents;  tides — character  of  motion,  cause 
of  tides,  variation  of  tides,  bores. 

Work  of  the  ocean. 

Clas.ses  of  shore  lines  and  importance  of  shore  lines. 

The  Atmosphere — 

Composition  and  ofiices  of  atmosphere. 

Instruments  used  in  study  of  atmosphere. 

Temperature — Source  and  variation  of  atmospheric  temperatures;  isothermal 
charts  of  world,  January  and  July,  with  special  study  of  isothermals  of  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  of  location  of  heat  equator,  of  cold  pole,  of  crowded 
isotherms,  etc. 

Pressure — measurement  of  pressure;  use  of  pressure  in  altitude  determinations; 
relation  to  temperature;  study  of  isobars  on  U.  S.  weather  map;  distribution  of 
pressure  over  world  in  January  and  July;  relations  of  isobars  to  isotherms. 
Circulation  of  atmosphere — winds,  classes,  directions,  causes,  effects. 

Moisture — source,  forms,  measurement,  precipitation. 

Storms — paths  and  characters  of  storms  of  United  States;  daily  weather  at  different 
seasons;  relation  of  storms  to  general  weather  conditions;  relation  of  weather 
to  climate. 

The  Land — 

Several  features  of  land  as  compared  with  ocean. 

Distribution  of  land. 

Map  representation  of  topography. 

Changes  in  land  forms,  effects  of  elevation  and  depression. 

Plains — kinds  of  plains;  characteristics  of  different  kinds;  development  of  plains; 
coastal  plain  of  eastern  United  States  in  parts;  alluvial  plains,  their  formation 
and  importance;  relation  of  life  conditions  to  different  forms  of  plains. 

Plateaus — young  plateaus,  dissected  plateaus,  old  plateaus,  broken  plateaus. 
Mountains — block,  folded,  domed,  and  massive  mountains. 

Volcanoes — distribution,  character  at  different  stages. 
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The  Land — Continued. 

Rivers — life  history  of  river,  work  of  rivers,  topography  of  valleys  at  different 
stages,  lakes  and  lake  basins;  revived  rivers;  drowned  valleys;  the  great  drainage 
basins  of  the  United  States. 

Glaciers — existing  ice  sheets,  kinds  of  glaciers,  work  of  glaciers,  characteristics 
of  glaciated  area  of  northern  United  States. 

Summary — 

Relation  of  man,  plants,  and  animals,  to  climate,  land  forms,  and  oceanic  areas. 

The  outline  given  can  but  present  the  larger  topics  to  be  covered,  and  in  a  way 
suggest  the  point  of  view  desired.  Each  topic  should  be  treated  so  as  to  show  its 
causal  relations  to  other  topics,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of  earth  features  on 
life  conditions  should  be  emphasized. 

The  candidate’s  preparation  should  include: 

(1)  The  study  of  one  of  the  leading  secondary  textbooks  in  physical  geography, 
that  a  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  essential  principles,  and  of  well-selected  facts 
illustrating  those  principles. 

(2)  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  40  exercises  selected  from  a  list 
not  very  different  from  the  one  given  below.  From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  can¬ 
didate’s  classroom  work  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  exercises.  In  the  autumn 
and  spring  field  trips  should  take  the  place  of  laboratory  exercises. 

LIST  OF  POSSIBLE  EXERCISES. ‘ 

Earth  as  a  Globe — 

Construct  a  diagram  showing  inclination  of  earth’s  axis  and  effects  of  an  axis 
at  right  angles  and  parallel  to  plane  of  orbit.  [I] 

Cause  of  day  and  night,  and  extent  of  sunlight  over  surface.  [I] 

Construct  a  diagram  showing  position  of  earth,  moon,  and  sun  at  the  several  phases 
of  moon.  [1] 

Construct  a  series  of  lines  to  some  adopted  scale,  showing  circumference  and 
diameter  of  earth,  and  distance  of  several  leading  large  cities  from  New  York. 
[1] 

Determination  of  latitude,  north  and  south  line,  and  high  noon.  [1] 

Ocean — 

Study  of  ocean  current  maps  [1],  tide  charts  [1],  types  of  shore  lines  [1],  positions 
of  lighthouses,  life-saving  stations,  and  large  cities  in  relation  to  southern 
Atlantic  shore.  [1] 

Study  of  map  of  world,  showing  heights  of  land  and  depths  of  sea.  [1] 

Explain  selected  steamer  routes  across  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  [1] 

Atmosphere — 

Determination  of  altitude  of  hill  by  barometer.  [1] 

Determination  of  dew  point.  [1] 

Comparison  of  January  and  July  temperature  of  40°  N.  and  S.  Lat.  [2] 

Location  and  migration  of  heat  equator  and  cold  pole.  [2] 

Comparison  of  temperature  over  land  and  water  at  different  seasons.  [2] 

Study  distribution  of  wind  systems  by  seasons,  and  compare  with  pressure  con¬ 
ditions.  [2] 

Make  isotherm  and  isobar  maps  from  furnished  date.  [2] 

Find  average  wind  directions  about  a  storm  center.  [1] 

Make  complete  weather  maps  from  furnished  data.  [2] 

Study  distribution  of  cloudiness  and  rainfall  about  a  storm  center.  [1] 

Predict  weather  conditions  from  data  furnished.  [1] 

Find  average  rate  and  direction  of  motion  of  storm  centers.  [1] 

Study  condition  of  “cold  waves”  and  “northeasters.”  [1] 


1  Numbers  in  brackets  indicate  the  value  that  should  be  given  in  estimating  the  total  number  of  40. 
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Land — 

Comparison  of  ai'eas  to  scale.  [1] 

Making  cross-sections  of  contour  maps  to  scale.  [4] 

Cross-sections  of  hacliiire  map,  and  changing  hachure  to  contour  map.  [2] 
Writing  description  of  models.  [4] 

Writing  description  of  picture  and  accompanying  map.  [2j 
Construction  of  river  profile.  [1] 

Making  drainage  map  of  United  States.  [1] 

Written  description  of  selected  maps  illustrating  classes  of  land  forms.  [4] 
Planning  a  journey  and  describing  country  to  be  seen.  [1] 

Locating  illustrations  of  common  land  forms  on  some  special  contour  map.  [1] 
Four  excursions  in  autumn,  described  in  detail.  [8] 

Four  excursions  in  spring,  described  in  detail.  [8] 

The  candidate’s  practical  exercises  should  be  distributed  about  as  follows:  Mathe¬ 
matical  geography  5,  ocean  5,  atmosphere  12,  land  18.  In  connection  with  them 
the  candidate  should  prepare  a  notebook  in  which  are  recorded  with  dates  the  steps 
and  the  results  of  his  laboratory  exercises.  This  book  should  contain  an  index  of 
subjects  and  should  be  a  true  and  original  record  of  the  pupil’s  work. 

While  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission 
of  the  laboratory  notebook  as  part  of  the  examination  in  geography,  but  expects 
that  the  notebook  will  be  sent  directly  to  tlie  proper  authorities  of  the  college  or 
scientific  school  which  the  candidate  purposes  entering,  it  requires  the  submission 
of  a  teaclier’s  certificate  covering  the  c-andidate’s  laboratory  work. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(1  unit.) 

The  requirement  in  zoology  is  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Zoologists. 

The  following  outline  includes  the  principles  of  zoology  which  are  indispensable 
to  a  general  survev  of  the  science.  It  is  not  intended  to  indicate  order  of  studv  of 
the  topics — this  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  and  the  textbook. 

1.  The  general  natural  history — including  general  external  structure  in  relation 
to  adaptations,  life  histories,  geographical  range,  relations  to  other  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  economic  relations — of  common  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  so  far  as 
representatives  of  these  groups  are  obtainable  in  the  locality  where  the  course  is  given. 

The  types  suggested  are  a  mammal,  bird,  lizard,  snake,  turtle,  newt,  frog,  dogfish 
or  shark,  bony  fish,  clam,  snail,  starfish,  earthworm,  planarian,  hydra,  sea-anemone, 
paramoecium.  In  the  case  of  arthropods,  pupils  should  become  familiar  with  common 
crustaceans,  spiders,  myriapods,  and  insects  representing  at  least  five  orders. 

Actual  examination  of  common  animals  with  reference  to  the  above  points  should 
be  supplemented  by  reading  giving  natural-history  information.  It  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  time  for  making  extensive  notebooks  on  the  natural-history  work; 
rather  will  the  work  in  this  line  take  the  form  of  laboratory  demonstrations.  So  far 
as  time  permits,  drawings  and  notes  should  be  made.  The  notebook  mentioned 
below  should  contain  at  least  drawings  on  the  external  structure  of  four  animals  not 
studied  under  section  3,  preferably  two  insects,  a  mollusk,  and  a  second  vertebrate. 

2.  The  classification  of  animals  into  phyla  and  leading  classes  (except  the  modern 
subdivisions  of  the  worms)  and  the  great  characteristics  of  these  groups.  In  the 
case  of  insects  and  vertebrates  the  characteristics  of  the  prominent  orders. 

The  teaching  of  classification  should  be  by  practical  work,  so  as  to  train  the  pupil 
to  recognize  animals  and  to  point  out  the  chief  taxonomic  characteristics.  The 
meaning  of  species,  genera,  and  larger  groups  should  be  developed  by  constructive 
practical  work  with  representatives  of  insect  or  vertel)rate  orders. 
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3.  The  general  plan  of  external  and  internal  structure,  not  the  anatomical  min¬ 
utiae,  of  one  vertebrate  (preferably  frog  or  fish)  in  general  comparison  with  human 
body);  an  arthropod  (preferably  a  decapod);  an  annelid  (earthworm  or  Nereis):  a 
coelenterate  (hydroid,  hydra,  or  sea-anemone);  a  protozoon  (a  ciliate,  and  amoeba 
when  possible).  In  place  of  any  of  above  tj-pes  not  locally  available  there  may  be 
substituted  a  second  vertebrate,  an  insect,  a  mollusk,  or  an  echinoderm.  Tissues, 
the  study  of  which  is  recommended  as  optional,^  should  be  examined  first  with  the 
unaided  eye,  in  such  a  structure  as  a  frog’s  leg,  and  then  with  a  microscope  demon¬ 
strate  the  relation  of  cells  and  intercellular  substance  in  epithelium  and  cartilage; 
and,  if  possible,  in  other  tissues.  The  functions  of  the  chief  tissues  and  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  bodv  of  a  vertebrate  should  be  pointed  out. 

4.  (i)  The  general  physiology  of  above  types,  involving  the  essentials  of  digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  cell  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  and  nervous 
functions.  This  should  apply  comparatively  the  essentials  of  elementary  work  in 
human  physiology.  Demonstrations  and  experiments,  such  as  are  suggested  in 
high-school  textbooks  on  human  physiology,  should  be  introduced,  or  recalled  if 
not  previously  well  presented  in  elementary  physiology,  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  chief  functions.  As  far  as  practicable  structure  and  function  should 
be  studied  together. 

(ii)  Comparison  of  the  general  life  processes  in  animals  and  plants  (in  connection 
with  botany  if  zoology  is  first  studied). 

5.  The  very  general  features  of  asexual  reproduction  of  a  protozoon  (preferably 
Paramceaium);  alternation  of  generations  in  hydroids;  reproduction  and  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Hydra;  the  very  general  external  features  of  embryological  development  in 
a  fish  or  frog;  and  (optional)  the  general  cellular  nature  (not  centrosomes  and  the 
like)  of  germ  cells,  fertilization,  and  cell  division  in  developing  eggs  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  demonstrated  and  briefly  described.  Also,  the  most  interesting  features 
of  development  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  other  animals  studied. 

6.  The  prominent  evidence  of  relationship,  suggesting  evolution,  within  such 
groups  as  the  decapods,  the  insects,  and  the  vertebrates,  should  be  demonstrated.  A 
few  facts  indicating  the  struggle  for  existence,  adaptation  to  environment,  variations 
of  individuals,  and  man’s  selective  influence  should  be  pointed  out;  but  the  factors  of 
evolution  and  the  discussion  of  its  theories  should  not  be  attempted. 

7.  (Optional.)  Some  leading  facts  regarding  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of 
biological  history  and  the  careers  of  such  eminent  naturalists  as  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Pasteur,  and  Agassiz  should  be  presented. 

The  above  outline  of  a  course  in  general  zoology  should  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
a  course  of  laboratory  study  guided  by  definite  directions.  This  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  careful  reading  of  at  least  one  modem  elementary  textbook  in  general 
zoology .  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  practical  studies  of 
the  laboratory.  If  good  nature  studies  have  not  preceded  the  course  in  high-school 
zoology^,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  supplementary  work  in  the  line  of  natural 
history.  A  notebook  with  carefully  labeled  outline  drawings  of  the  chief  structures 
studied  anatomically  (section  3),  and  the  drawings  mentioned  under  natural  history 
(section  1),  and  with  notes  on  demonstrations  and  in  explanation  of  drawings,  with 
dates  and  an  index,  should  be  prepared  by  the  candidate  in  connection  with  his  prac¬ 
tical  work. 

’\Miile  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  does  not  require  the  submission  of 
the  laboratory  notebook,  but  expects  that  the  notebook  will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  college  or  scientific  school  which  the  candidate  purposes 
entering,  it  requires  the  submission  of  a  teacher’s  certificate  covering  the  candidate’s 
laboratory  work. 

1  Topics  marked  ‘'optional"  are  regarded  as  desirable  for  the  best  high-schoo!  zoology,  but  will  not  be 
required  in  examinations. 
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DRAWING. 

(1  unit.) 

The  requirement  in  drawing  is  based  upon  the  statement  of  entrance  requirements  in  this  subject  as 
contained  in  the  catalogues  of  colleges  and  universities  represented  in  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

The  candidate’s  preparation  should  include  freehand  drawing  of  simple  geometrical 
plane  and  solid  figures  and  simple  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade  as  applied  in  freehand  sketching.  The  can¬ 
didate  should  be  able  to  reproduce  from  a  flat  copy  with  enlargement  or  reduction 
of  size. 

For  couises  in  architecture,  the  preparation  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  drawing  of  simple  pieces  of  architectural  ornament  (a  Greek  anthemion,  a  design  of 
iron  scrollwork,  etc.). 

For  courses  in  engineering,  the  preparation  should  include  the  copying  of  machinery 
details. 

For  courses  in  general  science  or  in  science  for  teachers,  the  preparation  should 
include  the  copying  of  still  life  and  simple  plant  forms. 

Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of  and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  draw¬ 
ing  a  set  of  freehand  drawings  executed  during  a  one-year  course  in  a  preparatory  school 
and  within  a  period  of  2  years  before  the  time  of  application  for  examination. 

These  drawings  should  be  at  least  20  in  number,  and  should  display  the  proficiency 
of  the  student  in  the  following  points; 

1.  Ability  to  sketch  freehand  from  dictation  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  with 
fairly  correct  steady  and  clean  lines  any  simple  geometrical  figure  or  combination  of 
figures,  straight  lines,  squares  and  circles,  polygons,  spirals,  or  the  like. 

2.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  object,  with  reasonable  correctness  of  proportion, 
structure,  and  form,  geometrical  models,  simple  vases,  simple  details  of  machinery,  or 
common  objects,  such  as  ordinary  household  furniture  and  utensils. 

3.  Ability  to  sketch  from  the  copy,  enlarging  or  reducing  its  dimensions,  any  simple 
object,  such  as  a  globe  valve,  stopcock,  or  any  ordinary  historical  ornament,  such  as  an 
acanthus  leaf,  egg  and  dart  ornament,  anthemion,  tile  pattern,  iron  scrollwork,  or 
the  like. 

Correctness  of  proportion  and  accuracy  in  the  angles  and  curves  and  structural  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parts  of  every  figure  or  object  drawn  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  laying  out  the  drawings,  in  the  use  of  construction  lines, 
and  in  the  drawing  of  general  masses  and  contour  before  the  details  are  begun. 

A  certain  proportion  of  shade  drawings  from  casts  may  be  included ;  but  they  are  not 
required,  and  should  not  form  the  majority  of  the  drawings  submitted. 

These  drawings  must  be  properly  certified  by  the  teacher,  and  the  indorsement 
must,  in  effect,  be  as  follows: 

I  certify  that  the  accompanying  drawings  were  actually  executed  by . 

. diiring  the  year  19 _ ,  while  under  systematic  instruction  in 

drawing  in . school. 


Instructor  in  Drawing. 

« 

In  case  the  candidate  has  not  attended  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  as  detailed 
above,  he  may  submit  a  corresponding  set  of  freehand  drawings,  duly  certified  by  his 
instructor,  or  with  his  own  signed  declaration  that  the  drawings  are  his  own  work. 
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MUSIC. 

The  requirement  in  music  is  based  on  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Eastern  Educational 
Musical  Conference  and  the  New  England  Education  League. 

(a)  MUSICAL  APPRECIATION. 

The  board  will  hold  a  written  examination  on  the  first  two  parts  of  the  following: 

(1)  A  general  knowledge  of  the  principal  musical  forms — song,  classic  dance,  fugue, 
sonata  (all  movements),  s^unphony — and  of  their  historical  development. 

(2)  A  general  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  en^dronment  of  at  least  10  composers, 
including  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  5^f  the  following:  Purcell, 
Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  Weber,  Rossini,  Glinka,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  Verdi. 

(3)  Familiarity  with  certain  designated  works.  The  works  set  for  1911  are: 

Bach:  Prelude  I  and  Fugue  I  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Gavotte  from 
Sixth  Violoncello  Suite. 

Handel:  Air  with  Variations  (“The  Harmonious  Blacksmith”). 

Haydn:  Largo  from  String  Quartet  (op.  74,  No.  3). 

Mozart:  Overture  to  “The  Magic  Flute.”  Sjunphony  in  G  Minor  (entire). 

Beethoven:  Senate  Pathetique  (op.  13,  entire).  Larghetto  from  Second  Sjunphony. 
Allegro  con  Brio  from  Fifth  S\Tnphony. 

Weher:  Overture  to  “Der  Freischiitz.” 

Schubert:  Moment  Musical  in  F  Minor  (op.  94,  No.  3).  Song,  “The  Erl-King.” 
Song,  “Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark.” 

Mendelssohn:  Scherzo  from  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  “Spinning  Song”  (op. 
67,  No.  4). 

Chopin:  Polonaise  (op.  40,  No.  1).  Nocturne  (op.  37,  No.  2). 

Schumann:  “  Aufschwung”  (op.  12,  No.  2).  Song,  “  Im  wunderschonen  MonatMai.” 

Wagner:  Overture  to  “Tannhauser.”  Siegfried’s  Fimeral  March,  from  “Gotter- 
dammerung.” 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  assign  a  rating  on  the  written  exami¬ 
nation  covering  [1]  and  [2],  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  college  or  university  concerned 
will  record  a  ‘  proAusional  pass  or  a  failure.”  A  candidate  who  receives  a  “provisional 
pass”  must  take  the  examination  in  [3]  at  the  institution  which  he  or  she  elects  to 
enter.  In  this  latter  examination  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  identify  charac¬ 
teristic  portions  of  the  works  set,  when  played  by  the  examiner;  and  to  give  intelligent 
information  concerning  the  form  and  character  of  the  works  themselves.  The  test  will 
not  require  ability  to  perform,  or  to  read  from  printed  music. 

(b)  HARMONY. 

(1  unit.) 

The  examination  in  harmony  will  consist  only  of  a  written  test;  there  will  be  no  test 
in  performance.  The  candidate  should  have  acquired: 

(1)  The  ability  to  harmonize,  in  4  vocal  parts,  simple  melodies  of  not  fewer  than  8 
measures,  in  soprano  or  in  bass — these  melodies  will  require  a  knowledge  of  triads  and 
inversions,  of  diatonic  seventh  chords  and  inversions,  in  the  major  and  minor  modes; 
and  of  modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  nearly-related  keys. 

(2)  Analytical  knowledge  of  ninth  chords,  all  nonharmonic  tones,  and  altered 
chords  (including  augmented  chords).  [Students  are  encouraged  to  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  harmonization.] 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  systematic  ear-training  (as  to  interv'al,  melody,  and 
chord)  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  examination.  Simple  exercises  in  har¬ 
monization  at  the  pianoforte  are  recommended .  The  student  will  be  expected  to  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music,  scales,  interA'als,  and  staff  notation, 
including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  common  use. 
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(c)  COUNTERPOINT. 

(1  unit.) 

The  examination  in  counterpoint  will  consist  only  of  a  written  test;  there  will  be  no 
test  in  performance.  The  candidate  should  have  had  training  in  pianoforte-playing 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  render  the  two-part  inventions  of  Bach.  The  work  should 
consist  principally  of  written  exercises  on  given  or  invented  themes,  as  follows; 

Chorals  and  melodies  harmonized,  with  use  of  passing  and  ornamental  tones;  the 
several  orders  of  counterpoint  in  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  with  and  without  cantus  jirmus; 
elementary  practice  in  double  counterpoint;  imitative  counterpoint  in  the  style  of  the 
simpler  2-part  and  3-part  inventions  and  choral  preludes  of  Bach;  general  and  analyt¬ 
ical  study  of  contrapuntal  compositions  of  larger  scope,  including  detailed  analysis 
(both  as  to  harmonic  scheme  and  as  to  contrapuntal  treatment)  of  not  less  than  10  pages 
from  at  least  4  fugues  of  Bach’s  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

There  should  be  some  practice  with  the  C  clef  in  reading  and  in  writing.  Familiarity 
with  the  alto  and  tenor  clefs  is  especially  desirable. 


APPENDIX  B. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  UNIT  COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  REQUIREMENTS  IN 

CERTAIN  SUBJECTS  BY  THE  COMMISSION  ON  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

UNIT  COURSES  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  A  Unit  Course  of  Study  in  a  Secondary  School  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  an 
academic  year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours 
of  classroom  work,  2  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  being  equivalent  to 
1  hour  of  classroom  work. 

2.  A  Unit  Course  of  Study  in  the  College  is  defined  as  a  course  covering  an  academic 
year  that  shall  include  in  the  aggregate  not  less  than  150  sixty-minute  hours  of  class¬ 
room  work,  at  least  2  hours  of  laboratory,  drawing,  shop,  or  field  work  being  equivalent 
to  1  hour  of  classroom  work. 

3.  The  graduation  requirement  of  the  high  school  and  the  entrance  requirement  of 
the  college  shall  include  15  units  as  above  defined. 

4.  All  high-school  curricula  and  all  requirements  for  college  entrance  shall  include 
as  constants  3  units  of  English  and  2  units  of  mathematics. 

‘  COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  WORK  DONE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  commission  favors  the  general  principle  that  colleges  should  give  advanced 
credit  for  secondary-school  work,  when  sufficient  in  amount  and  quality,  done  in 
addition  to  the  15  units  required  for  admission. 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  no  advanced  college  credit  should  be  given  for 
less  than  1  full  year  of  secondary-school  work  in  any  subject,  except  so  far  as  half  units 
are  specified  in  the  definitions  of  unit  courses,  or  for  any  study  that  is  not  pursued 
later  than  the  second  year  of  the  high-school  course. 

3.  The  amount  of  advance  credit  to  be  awarded  in  any  subject  should  be  determined 
by  the  college  which  the  student  enters. 

******* 

MATHEMATICS. 

(3  units.) 

A.  Three  chief  aims  should  be  set  for  instruction  in  mathematics  in  the  secondary 
school : 

1.  To  inspire  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  an  important  field  of 
human  thought;  mathematics  is  necessary  to  the  comprehension  and  mastery  of  nature. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  practical  and  theoretical 
investigations. 

3.  To  develop  and  strengthen  the  ability  to  perceive  exact  relations  and  to  make 
inferences  correctly;  the  teacher’s  constant  aim  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  to  think 
and  to  formulate  clearly  the  results  of  his  thinking. 

B.  We  may  reasonably  expect  of  students  completing  a  high-school  course  and 
presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  college : 

1.  A  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  calculations,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
applications  of  numbers  to  the  solution  of  the  common  problems  of  life. 
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2.  A  fair  degree  of  skill  in  making  algebraic  transformations. 

3.  The  ability  to  use  the  equation  as  an  instrument  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

4.  The  ability  to  interpret  algebraic  results. 

5.  A  fair  comprehension  of  what  constitutes  a  proof  in  mathematics. 

6.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  elementary  algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

C.  AVe  recognize  the  fact  that  the  students  of  the  last  high-school  year,  because  of 
their  greater  maturity,  have  much  more  ability  to  grasp  the  abstract  thinking  of  mathe¬ 
matics  than  do  students  of  the  first  year.  The  material  offered  in  the  courses  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  should  be  determined  with  this  in  view.  At  first  the  simpler 
and  more  concrete  ideas  of  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with.  In  later  stages,  more 
complicated  mechanical  work  and  formal  theory  should  be  introduced  gradually. 

D. '  The  units,  by  title,  shall  be:  (1)  Algebra,  first  course,  1  unit:  (2)  plane  geom¬ 
etry,  1  unit;  (3a)  algebra,  ^  unit;  (3b)  solid  geometry;  or  (4)  plane  trigonometry, 
I  unit. 

******* 

Under  any  arrangement  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometrj^,  and  trigonometry  should  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  different  phases  of  one  and  the  same  great  subject — mathemat¬ 
ics.  The  geometrical,  the  arithmetical,  algebraic,  and  physical  phases  of  mathe¬ 
matics  should  be  presented  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
secondary  course.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  employing  geometrical 
methods  in  algebra  and  by  using  algebraic  processes  in  geometry.  Numerous  exam¬ 
ples  taken  from  physics  and  problems  illustrated  graphically  and  taken  from  any 
source  whatever  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

E.  The  algebra  required  for  entrance  to  college  should  include  the  following  topics 
(no  significance  to  be  attached  to  the  order  given  here) : 

1.  The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra. 

2.  The  general  view  of  algebraic  number. 

3.  The  four  fundamental  operations  as  applied  to  integral,  fractional,  and  irrational 
expressions. 

4.  Factoring. 

5.  Binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

6.  Solution  of  equations  in  1  variable,  including  simple  quadratic,  fractional,  and 
irrational  equations. 

7.  Solution  of  systems  of  equation  in  2  variables,  including  linear  system,  linear- 
quadratic  system,  and  a  few  of  the  quadratic  systems  that  occur  more  frequently  in 
practice. 

8.  Ratio  and  proportion. 

9.  The  statement  and  solution  of  problems. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  unit  and  a  half  be  divided  into  two  portions,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  course:  Algebra  1,  to  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  and  a  more 
advanced  course  to  be  given  after  the  course  in  plane  geometry  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year. 

******* 

In  plane  geometry  it  is  suggested  that  a  clearer  conception  of  geometrical  reasoning 
and  a  firmer  gi-asp  upon  geometrical  facts  can  be  acquired  by  a  thorough  consideration 
of  a  small  number  of  theorems  than  by  a  hurried  glance  at  a  larger  number.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that  the  more  important  theorems  be  emphasized  and  that 
the  less  important  be  omitted  or  passed  over  without  proof.  It  is  suggested  that 
teachers  be  free  to  assume  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most  evident  theorems  at  first. 
Proof  may  be  given  later  if  desired.  The  original  demonstration  of  theorems  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  use  of  exercises  involving  algebraic  and  numerical  applica¬ 
tions  is  to  be  encouraged.  The  habit  of  giving  accurate  definitions,  the  perception 
of  what  constitutes  a  demonstration  of  truth,  confidence  in  one’s  own  power  of 
correct  reasoning  and  the  ability  to  discover  geometrical  relations  are  of  more  impor- 
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tance  than  the  ability  to  recall  the  demonstration  of  a  lai^e  number  of  theorems. 
It  would  be  well  to  omit  the  theory  of  limits  and  incommensurables  from  this  course. 

Solid  geometry,  3b,  should  comprise  the  usual  topics  given  in  texts.  Here,  too, 
there  should  be  a  centering  of  attention  upon  the  more  important  theorems.  More 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  mensuration. 

It  may  be  desirable  in  some  schools  to  rearrange  the  material  of  courses  2  and  3b 
so  that  course  2  should  include  the  elements  of  both  plane  and  solid  geometry,  lea^ung 
to  course  3b  the  more  difficult  phases  of  the  subject. 

Plane  trigonometry-,  4,  should  include  the  definitions  and  relations  of  the  six 
trigonometrical  functions  as  ratios,  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  use  of  tables,  the  proof 
of  important  formulae  and  considerable  practice  in  trigonometric  transformations; 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles. 

HISTORY. 

(4  units.) 

1.  Ancient  history,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  includ¬ 
ing  also  a  short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and  the  chief  events  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne  (814). 

2.  Mediaeval  and  modem  European  history',  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
present  time. 

3.  English  history. 

4.  American  history,  or  American  history  and  civil  government. 

The  periods  that  are  here  indicated  as  constituting  the  four  units  were  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  their  report  to 
the  association  in  1899.  The  full  report  is  published  under  the  title  “The  Study  of 
History  in  Schools.”  It  contains  suggestions  as  to  various  methods  of  treating  these 
periods,  and  gives  further  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  teacher. 

*  *  *  *  *•*  * 

No  definite  statement  need  be  made  concerning  the  mode  of  teaching  or  the  appara¬ 
tus  that  should  be  used.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  learning  of  a  text  will  not 
give  the  preparation  that  the  colleges  desire.  Happily  the  time  is  gone  when  teachers 
are  inclined  to  confine  their  classes  to  the  memorizing  of  a  single  text.  Some  colleges 
in  their  entrance  examination  expect  the  candidate  to  present  notebooks  showing  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  It  is  desirable  that  notebooks 
or  cards  should  be  kept  as  a  record  of  the  work  done.  They  may  contain  copious 
extracts  from  primary  and  secondary  authorities,  references  to  important  material, 
sketch  maps  made  by  the  pupils  as  illustrations  of  their  studies,  and  informal  notes 
on  reading  that  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  course. 

******* 

The  teacher  of  history  in  the  secondary  school  should  have  completed  a  four-year 
college  course  or  the  equivalent.  He  should  have  completed  courses  in  history 
aggregating  at  least  12  hours  for  one  year,  including  one  “intensive”  or  “research” 
course.  In  the  selection  of  these  courses  at  least  3  fields  of  history  represented  in  the 
secondary  school  units  should  be  chosen.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  the 
teacher  should  have  pursued  elementary  courses  in  economics  and  political  science. 

The  school  library'  or  an  accessible  public  library  should  be  equipped  vith  at  least 
the  folio-wing  numbers  of  well-selected  books  on  the  different  units:  Ancient  history, 
25  volumes;  Mediaeval  and  modem  history,  each  25  volumes;  English  history,  50 
volumes,  and  United  States  history,  75  volumes. 

In  addition  to  a  good  textbook,  the  pupil  should  have  read  in  connection  -with  each 
unit  of  histoiy  as  a  minimum  the  following  amounts  of  carefully  selected  collateral 
material,  of  which  at  least  one-fourth  should  be  source  material:  Ancient  history,  200 
pages;  mediaeval  and  modem  European  historj^,  each  150  pages;  English  history,  300 
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pages;  American  history,  350  pages.  (It  is  understood  that  civics  is  additional.) 
Especial  care  should  be  exercised  by  the  teacher  in  testing  the  reports  on  outside 
reading  to  see  that  the  best  results  are  obtained. 

PHYSICS. 

(1  unit.) 

1.  The  unit  in  physics  consists  of  at  least  180  periods  of  45  minutes  each  (equal  to 
120  hours)  of  assigned  work.  Two  periods  of  laboratory  work  count  as  one  of  assigned 
work. 

2.  The  work  consists  of  3  closely  related  parts,  namely,  class  work,  lecture-demon¬ 
stration  work,  and  laboratory  work.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  laboratory  work. 

3.  It  is  very  essential  that  double  periods  be  arranged  for  the  laboratory  work. 

4.  The  class  work  includes  the  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text. 

5.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  shall  perform  at  least  30  individual  experiments, 
and  shall  keep  a  careful  notebook  record  of  them.  At  least  20  of  these  should  involve 
numerical  work  and  the  determination  of  such  quantitative  relations  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  whole  numbers.  Such  quantitative  work  should  aim  to  foster  the  habit 
of  thinking  quantitatively,  but  should  not  attempt  to  verify  laws  with  minute  accu¬ 
racy  nor  to  determine  known  physical  constants  with  elaborate  apparatus.  The  list 
of  topics  covered  by  these  quantitative  experiments  should  not  differ  widely  from  the 
list  of  starred  topics  in  the  syllabus. 

6.  The  class  work  should  aim  to  build  up  in  the  student’s  mind  clear  concepts  of 
physical  terms  and  quantities,  and  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  general  principles 
which  make  up  the  syllabus.  He  must  be  trained  in  the  use  of  those  principles  in  the 
solution  of  simple,  practical,  concrete  numerical  problems. 

7.  Examinations  will  be  framed  to  test  the  student’s  understanding  of  and  ability 
to  use  the  general  principles  in  the  required  syllabus,  as  indicated  in  G. 

8.  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  follow  the  order  of  topics  in  the  syllabus  unless 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

This  list  of  required  topics  is  not  intended  to  include  all  the  material  for  the  year’s 
work.  1 1  is  purposely  made  short  in  order  that  each  teacher  may  be  free  to  supplement 
it  in  a  way  that  fits  his  individual  environment.  It  does  include  those  topics  which 
all  agree  are  essential  to  a  first  course  in  physics  and  which  are  capable  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  at  least  to  the  extent  specified  in  number  6  of  the  definition  of  the  unit  by  boys 
and  girls  of  high-school  age. 

******* 

CHEMISTRY. 

(1  unit.) 

Chemistry  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science.  Acquaintance  with  its  elements  includes 
ability  to  do  certain  things  intelligently  as  weJl  as  remembrance  of  the  bare  results 
of  chemical  changes.  An  organized  account  of  the  latter  is  only  a  sort  of  desiccated 
residuum  if  it  is  not  illuminated  by  the  experience  acquired  along  with  skill  in  the 
former.  The  books  usually— and  necessarily — give  prominence  to  the  second  (the 
systematic  aspect),  leaving  instruction  in  the  art  to  the  teacher.  A  requirement  in 
chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  must  emphasize  the  art,  for  it  is  universal.  It  will 
lay  less  stress  on  any  particular  list  of  substances,  reactions,  or  topics,  in  view  of  the 
extent  of  the  available  material,  the  briefness  of  the  school  course,  and  the  consequent 
differences  between  equally  good  individual  selections.  The  art  can  not,  of  course, 
be  acquired  without  a  fair  systematic  knowledge,  while  a  semblance  of  the  systematic 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  without  the  art.  The  art  is  therefore  more  worthy  of 
emphasis. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  art  of  chemistry  consists  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
physical  properties  of  all  kinds  of  matter  and  the  utilization  of  this  knowledge  in 
arranging  intelligently  the  conditions  before  chemical  change,  in  noting  all  physical 
indications  during  experiment  and  distinguishing  the  significant  ones,  and  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  result  of  this  observation.  It  thus  deals  almost  exclusively  with  physical 
conceptions  and  facts.  It  demands,  therefore,  a  careful  training  in  physical  facts, 
physical  obser\'ation,  and  physical  inference.  Conventionalized  chemical  work 
which  can  progress  without  skill  in  this  art  (for  example,  reiterated  observation  of 
precipitations)  is  valueless. 

Disregarding  questions  of  order,  and  simply  classifying  the  essential  principles  of 
instmction,  the  pupil  should  be  taught: 

1.  Technique  of  experimentation.  Properties  of  common  apparatus  in  respect  to 
structure  and  material.  For  example,  how  to  make  an  apparatus  air  tight  and  why. 
Object  of  such  operations  as  washing  and  drying  gases  and  how  the  object  is  attained. 

Physical  properties  which  may  be  used  for  recognition  of  each  substance  and  for 
explanation  of  all  observations. 

Judicious  use  of  proportions  and  materials.  Influence  of  conditions  (temperature, 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  mixture,  etc.)  on  chemical  change. 

2.  Physical  phenomena,  their  recognition,  description,  and  physical  interpretation. 

3.  The  more  strictly  chemical  applimtion  of  the  results.  For  example,  inference  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  change  which  must  have  led  to  the  results 
obserA'ed.  Making  of  the  chemical  equation  from  adequate  data. 

******* 

A  knowledge  of  important  chemical  industries  and  ability  to  work  simple  problems 
will  be  expected. 

BOTANY. 

(1  unit.) 

It  has  been  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  that  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  give  adequate  recognition  to  all  good  courses  in  high-school  botany,  rather 
than  to  present  a  set  line  of  procedure  that  must  be  followed  by  all.  The  work  that 
is  done  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  regardless  of  whether  any  work  is  to  be 
done  in  any  higher  institution.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  work  done,  and  upon  the  preparation  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  things  that  are  to  be  done. 

******* 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  education  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America.  This  committee,  previously 
working  as  the  committee  of  the  society  of  plant  morphology  and  physiology  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  later  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America, 
has  published  4  reports,  the  latest  in  the  School  Re\dew  for  November,  1908.  These 
reports  have  been  most  potent  in  giving  purpose  and  organization  to  the  teaching  of 
botany  in  secondary  schools. 

******* 

I.  The  purpose  and  content  of  the  course  and  the  time  that  should  be  given  to  it. 

1.  The  ends  to  be  sought  through  an  elementary  study  of  plant  life  include  training 
in  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  particularly  as  relates  to  plant  life,  information 
and  a  more  intelligent  and  a  more  active  interest  in  natural  phenomena  in  general, 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  fundamentals  of  plant  life,  and  a  better  understanding 
of  those  features  and  acti\dties  of  plants  that  relate  to  everyday  affairs. 

2.  In  determining  the  content,  order,  and  treatment  of  topics  in  any  indhddual 
course,  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the  teacher  and  class  should  be  dominant. 
To  this  end  this  statement  includes  the  general  featm*es  of  the  course,  the  teacher 
being  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  details  as  best  meet  the  needs  of  any  particulai* 
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class  of  pupils.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  pupil,  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  do  accurate  and  reliable  work,  and  adequate  preparation  by  the  teacher, 
rather  than  the  specific  content  of  the  course,  are  emphasized. 

3.  There  is  presented  a  general  plan  of  the  “synthetic  course,”  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  believes  to  be  the  best  type,  though  it  is  not  intended  to  restrict 
teachers  to  this  type  of  course.  This  course  embodies  the  elements  of  morphology  of 
the  great  groups  including  the  “lower  forms”  as  well  as  the  seed  plants;  of  physiology, 
with  experiments  upon  plant  activities;  of  ecology,  with  emphasis  upon  class  and 
individual  field  trips,  including  some  acquaintance  with  local  plants;  of  the  relation 
of  plants  to  their  habitat  and  to  men;  of  food  and  timber  supply,  parasitism,  disease, 
decay,  soil  replenishment,  etc.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  plants  be  studied 
in  an  elementary  way  leading  into  any  or  all  of  the  above  aspects,  rather  than  that  the 
differentiated  dhdsions  of  the  subject  be  taken  up  at  one  time. 

An  elementary  consideration  of  the  relations  of  plants  to  men  as  shown  in  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  hygiene,  agriculture,  horticulture,  erosion,  decay,  foods,  fibers, 
etc.,  should  be  presented  as  an  organic  part  of  the  study  of  botany.  The  inclusion 
of  these  practical  matters  as  an  organic  part  of  the  course,  rather  than  as  a  number  of 
sections  upon  the  applied  aspects  of  plants,  gives  appreciable  meaning  and  fuller 
significance  to  the  study.  An  adequate  consideration  of  such  separate  applied 
sciences  as  agriculture,  forestry,  bacteriology,  and  horticulture  should  follow  the 
general  study  of  plants  and  animals. 

4.  The  time  requirement  of  the  course  should  be  the  equivalent  of  180  periods  of 
at  least  40  minutes  each;  there  should  be  two  doubled  periods  per  week  for  laboratory 
or  field  work,  each  of  these  doubled  periods  counting  as  one  period  in  making  up  the 
total  180  periods. 

II.  Suggested  plan  of  the  course.  This  is  a  plan  for  a  synthetic  course.  It  sug¬ 
gests  more  material  than  any  one  year’s  work  can  present.  Some  of  the  topics  will 
receive  more  emphasis  at  the  hands  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  treat  briefly  or  omit 
other  topics,  the  ones  selected  for  full  or  brief  treatment  ^'arj-ing  with  different  teachers. 
In  order  of  treatment  consideration  may  first  be  made  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
seed  plants,  or  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  groups  of  plants. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

III.  The  qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  botany. 

It  is  believed  that  the  teacher  of  botany  in  the  high  school  should  have  a  minimum 
preparation  in  botany  equivalent  to  2  years  of  college  work.  This  work  should  include 
the  general  morphology  of  the  lower  and  higher  groups,  elementary  plant  physiology 
and  ecology;  zoology,  physiography,  and  a  course  in  general  bacteriology  are  desir¬ 
able.  The  teacher  should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  botany  in 
high-school  education  and  of  current  and  desirable  practice  in  teaching  botany. 

Since  the  teacher  of  botany  usually  teaches  other  sciences  each  demanding  some¬ 
what  similar  quantity  of  preparation,  obviously  to  maintain  this  standard  more  general 
and  more  extensive  preparation  needs  to  be  urged.  This  standard  of  preparation 
is  deemed  highly  desirable  in  order  to  give  botany  its  proper  place  in  secondary 
education,  but  it  may  not  always  be  practicable.  It  is  the  standard  that  should  be 
met  by  those^who  are  now  preparing  to  teach  the  subject. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(1  unit.) 

A  high-school  course  in  zoology  should  have  for  its  objects:  (1)  To  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  common  animals  of  his  own  neighborhood,  with  the  various  envi- 
rcnmente  of  these  animals,  with  the  adaptations  which  the  animals  show  to  their 
environment,  and  with  their  habits  and  economic  importance.  (2)  To  afford  train¬ 
ing  in  critical  methods  of  making  and  recording  observations  both  by  drawing  and  by 
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writing,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  (3)  To  teach  enough  of  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  observed  facts  that  the  student  may  understand  the  current  methods 
of  interpretation  from  the  morphological,  physiological,  and  ecological  standpoints. 
In  other  words,  with  the  study  of  the  structures  there  should  go  an  interpretation  of 
their  use  (physiology,  ecology)  and  of  their  past  history  (evolution).  An  elementary 
training  in  both  experimental  and  comparative  methods  should  be  sought,  and  the 
peculiar  value  of  such  training  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  observe  and  think  independently 
is  especially  desired. 

For  a  course  extending  through  the  year  with  4  periods  per  week,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  laboratory  and  field  work  consist  of  the  study  of  at  least  10  type  forms  as 
indicated  in  the  following  list : 

An  insect,  the  crayfish,  an  earthworm,  leech,  or  fresh-water  oligochaete,  an  Amoeba 
or  other  protozoan,  hydra  or  a  hydroid,  a  mussel  or  snail,  a  fish,  a  frog  or  turtle,  a 
bird,  a  mammal. 

The  animal  to  be  taken  as  the  tj'pe  under  each  head  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher 
and  will  vary  with  the  locality.  It  will  usually  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with 
insects  in  the  fall  and  to  take  up  birds  before  the  spring  migration,  and  mammals 
later  in  the  spring  or  in  the  \sdnter.  The  order  in  which  the  other  forms  are  studied 
may  vary  according  to  convenience.  In  the  above  list  the  crayfish  and  the  earth¬ 
worm  have  been  placed  after  the  insect  in  order  to  bring  like  forms  together.  Those 
who  find  difficulty  in  beginning  with  a  form  as  small  as  the  grasshopper  may  prefer 
to  spend  the  first  2  weeks  on  the  crayfish,  but  any  considerable  delay  in  taking  up 
insects  in  the  fall  should  be  avoided.  The  other  forms  are  arranged  in  the  usually 
accepted  logical  order  which  is  preferred  by  most  teachers.  If,  for  practical  reasons, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  depart  from  this  order,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  of  evolution 
may  be  taught  with  quite  as  much  force  from  material  within  the  individual  groups 
as  by  an  adherence  to  the  so-called  logical  order  of  the  groups  themselves. 

If  time  permits,  the  teacher  may  profitably  add  to  the  list  of  tjq)es  an  echinoderm 
and  a  sponge,  to  each  of  which  one  or  two  class  and  laboratory  periods  may  be  devoted. 
The  student’s  conception  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  thus  greatly  broadened. 

A  suitable  laboratory  and  field  equipment  is  assumed.  Its  precise  character  will 
vary  with  circumstances.  In  general  the  better  the  equipment  the  better  the  work 
that  may  be  done.  WTiile  it  is  true  that  a  course  in  zoology  may  be  given  without 
the  use  of  the  compound  microscope,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  much  better 
course  may  be  given  by  its  moderate  use. 

As  far  as  possible  the  work  on  each  type  should  be  begun  by  collecting  by  the 
students,  chiefly  of  the  type  form  but  incidentally  of  as  many  as  possible  of  other 
forms  belonging  to  the  same  group.  Some  of  the  animals  collected  should  be  kept 
alive,  and  the  subsequent  study  should,  where  practicable,  be  made  on  li\-ing  animals. 
The  work  on  each  type  should  include  structure,  beha\’ior  and  habits,  study  of  related 
forms,  and  ecology. 

The  plan  recommended  for  laboratory  and  field  work  may  be  best  made  clear  by 
a  specific  illustration.  Thus  the  work  on  insects  may  be  begun  with  the  grasshopper, 
with  a  collecting  trip  in  which  each  indi\idual  student  is  required  to  bring  into  the 
laboratory  as  many  kinds  of  grasshoppers  as  he  can  obtain,  and  together  with  these 
a  certain  number  of  insects  belonging  to  other  groups.  Each  student  should  then 
preserve  most  of  the  insects  in  his  collection  and  after  sorting  them  put  them  aside 
for  future  use.  In  this  connection  instruction  may  be  given  in  methods  of  pinning 
and  preser^dng  insects  and  encouragement  may  be  given  the  pupil  to  make  his  own 
collection.  Many  of  the  grasshoppers  collected  should  be  kept  alive  and  their  study 
now  be  undertaken.  In  this  study  function  and  structure  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  considered  in  connection  with  one  another.  Thus  the  student  may  observe  the 
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ways  of  walking,  hopping,  and  flying,  and  in  connection  with  these  may  study  on 
preserved  material  the  structure  of  the  legs  and  wings.  At  the  same  time  he  may 
be  instnicted  in  the  classroom  and  by  the  aid  of  models,  preparations,  and  diagrams 
concerning  muscles  and  the  movements  produced  by  them.  Similarly  he  may 
study  the  use  of  the  mouth  parts  in  feeding  and  may  then  observe  the  structure  of 
the  mouth  parts  in  greater  detail.  From  this  he  may  proceed  to  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  digestive  organs  either  from  his  own  dissections  or  from  preparations 
and  charts.  The  teacher  may  then  give  elementary  instruction  concerning  the 
process  of  digestion.  Again,  observations  may  be  made  on  the  breathing  movements 
to  be  followed  by  an  anatomical  study  of  the  spiracles  and  tracheae  and  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  respiration.  Thus  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  practicable,  close  cor¬ 
relation  should  be  made  between  the  work  on  the  function  and  that  on  the  structure 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

******* 

The  class  should  next  make  a  ccmpai-ative  study  of  the  different  grasshoppers 
collected  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  different  species  in  a  second  field  excur¬ 
sion.  'UTien  a  good  conception  has  been  gained  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body 
and  of  the  chief  functions  of  its  part,  and  when  a  sight  recognition  of  the  local  species 
of  grasshoppers  is  assured,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  life  of  grasshoppers  in 
the  field  and  to  the  adaptations  shown  by  the  various  species  to  their  conditions  of 
existence  (ecology). 

"WTien  the  field  work  on  the  grasshopper  has  been  completed,  the  class  should  take 
up  the  insects  on  the  first  field  excursion  and  should  become  familiar  with  the  principal 
groups  of  insects.  At  this  point  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  economic  value  of 
certain  species.  Here,  again,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  stimulate  individual 
work  and  the  making  of  collections. 

The  same  plan  of  work  may  be  followed  in  considerable  detail  with  the  mollusca. 
In  the  case  of  other  groups  the  field  work  may  need  to  be  considerably  modified. 
Thus  bh’ds  and  mammals  may  not  be  collected,  but  both  may  be  studied  in  the  field. 
Protozoa  and  hydra  may  be  collected,  but  are  not,  of  course,  suitable  for  field  study. 
In  the  case  of  each  type  the  plan  outlined  should  be  followed  in  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  material  permits.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  laboratory  the  plan  is  feasible  in 
nearly  every  case. 

******* 

The  importance  of  proper  field  and  laboratory  notes  and  drawings  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Notes,  both  in  field  and  laboratory,  should  be  made  while  the  work  is  in  progress, 
not  afterward.  They  should  be  criticized  by  the  teacher  with  reference  to  their  perti¬ 
nence  and  completeness  and  should  be  permanently  preserved.  Such  notes  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  more  careful  reports,  which  should  be  criticized  with  a  reference  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  contents,  the  character  of  their  conclusions,  and  their  English. 
It  is  suggested  that  teachers  of  English  will  often  be  found  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
correction  of  such  reports.  Drawing  is  of  no  less  importance  than  note  taking.  Draw¬ 
ings  should  be  made  chiefly  in  the  laboratory  and  always  from  the  specimen.  It 
should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  drawings  are  accurate  and  that  their 
details  have  meaning.  Meaningless  or  ambiguous  lines  or  masses  of  shade  have  no 
more  place  in  a  scientific  drawing  than  meaningless  words  in  a  sentence. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  importance  of  local  school  museums.  These 
should  contain  primarily  representatives  of  the  local  fauna  attractively  displayed. 
Students  may  be  referred  to  specimens  in  such  a  museum  as  they  are  referred  to  books 
and  may  use  the  museum  as  they  would  a  libraiy\  The  Michigan  Academy  of  Sciences 
maintains  a  bureau  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  for  teachers  and  others  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  specimens  collected  by  them  and  their  exchange  for  other  specimens .  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  bureau  may  be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the  academy,  Mr. 
George  Shafer,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 
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The  following  recommendations  are  also  made : 

1.  That  the  course  be  put  in  the  second  high-school  year,  rather  than  in  the  first, 
and  that  it  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  physiography. 

2.  Each  week’s  work  should  consist  of  2  class  exercises  and  at  least  2  laboratory 
exercises.  Each  laboratory  exercise  should  consist  of  at  least  2  school  periods,  and 
these  should,  if  possible,  be  the  last  2  periods  of  the  afternoon. 

COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

(7  units.) 

# 

a.  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC  UNIT). 

The  object  is  first  of  all  absolute  accuracy,  and  secondly  speed,  in  ordinary  business 
computations.  To  secure  these  essentials,  not  less  than  half  of  each  recitation  should 
be  devoted  to  mental  drill  on  simple  exercises.  For  the  same  reason,  no  credit  what¬ 
ever  should  be  allowed  on  work  involving  any  error  in  computation;  and  a  rigid  time 
limit  should  be  set  for  all  written  work. 

******* 

Textbook,  supplemented  by  numerous  live  exercises  from  current  sources,  such  as 
stores,  trade  papers,  etc.  The  methods  should  be  planned  so  as  to  arouse  and  sustain 
interest.  “The  class  work  must  touch  life  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  business.” 

6.  ELEMENTARY  BOOKKEEPING  (l  UNIT). 

The  technical  business  subjects,  especially  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  are  voca¬ 
tional  in  purpose  and  must  therefore  be  taught  with  a  view  to  practical  mastery. 
This  fact  should  suggest  and  control  the  method.  For  example,  no  credit  whatever 
should  be  allowed  unless  the  work  is  done  neatly,  accurately,  and  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
of  speed.  And  there  should  be  a  combination  of  class  and  individual  methods  of 
instruction  to  secure  maximum  results.  In  order  to  establish  sound  habits,  it  is  also 
well  to  provide  double  periods  for  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  require  all  work  to 
be  done  in  the  classroom  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  good,  clear,  business  handwriting.  Unless  pupils  have  it, 
which  they  rarely  do,  they  should  be  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  practice 
writing  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

Definitions  of  double-entry  terms,  with  rules  for  debit  and  credit,  kinds  and  uses  of 
books.  Conduct  of  a  set,  including  the  journal,  cash-book,  sales-book  ledger,  check 
book,  bank  pass  book,  and  trial-balance  book;  closing  of  books.  Single-entry  set; 
changing  from  single  to  double  entry. 

Textbook,  with  exercises  so  arranged  that  no  two  pupils  will  do  exactly  the  same 
work. 

C.  ADVANCED  BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  USAGE  (l  UNIT). 

Thorough  drill  on  the  preparation  and  interpretation  of  standard  business  forms, 
such  as  bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  time  and  sight  drafts,  acceptances,  indorse¬ 
ments,  invoices,  accounts  sales,  deposit  tickets,  warehouse  receipts,  express  receipts, 
bills  of  lading,  statements  of  account,  balance  sheets,  etc. 

Explanation  of  business  symbols  and  abbreviations. 

Bill  book,  invoice  book,  special  books,  loose-leaf  and  voucher  systems  of  book¬ 
keeping. 

Each  student  is  to  carry  on  a  business  of  his  own,  manufacturing,  banking,  whole¬ 
sale,  retail,  jobbing  or  commission;  at  first  as  an  individual,  then  as  a  partnership, 
finally  as  a  corporation,  thus  involving  the  use  of  several  forms  of  accounts. 

Credit  on  this  course  should  mean  that  the  school  is  ready  to  vouch  for  the  student 
as  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  bookkeeping,  who  lacks 
only  actual  business  experience  to  become  a  competent  bookkeeper. 
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d.  BUSINESS  LAW  UNIT). 

The  object  of  this  study  is  not  to  make  “every  man  his  own  lawyer,”  but  rather  to 
enable  him  to  keep  out  of  legal  complications.  Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one. 

To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  legal  principles  governing  business  rela¬ 
tions,  especially  contracts,  their  nature,  essentials,  and  effects;  further,  sales,  interest 
and  usury,  bills  and  notes,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  real  property  and  mort¬ 
gages,  liens,  attachments,  surety  and  guarantyship,  bailments,  common  carrier, 
banking,  fire  insurance,  landlord  and  tenant. 

Textbook,  supplemented  by  some  study  of  cases  (by  way  of  illustration),  discussions 
and  practice  in  drawing  legal  papers,  such  as  a  contract,  note,  bill  of  exchange,  bill 
of  sale,  bill  of  lading,  power  of  attorney,  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  notice  of  protest,  etc. 

e.  STENOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING  (2  UNITS). 

This  work  is  expected  to  occupy  not  less  than  2  periods  daily  for  2  years.  No  credit 
should  be  given  for  either  shorthand  or  typewriting  if  taken  alone. 

The  “touch”  method  is  strongly  recommended  in  typewriting. 

The  object  is  first,  accuracy,  and  second,  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing 
notes.  Equally  essential  are  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  para¬ 
graphing. 

No  credit  should  be  given  unless  the  following  speed  is  attained:  At  end  of  first 
year,  75  words  per  minute  in  dictation  and  25  words  per  minute  on  the  machine;  at 
end  of  second  year,  500  words  in  5  minutes  in  dictation,  and  35  words  per  minute  in  the 
transcription  of  notes. 

Thorough  training  should  also  be  given  in  care  of  the  machine  and  in  methods  of 
copying,  manifolding,  and  filing  papers. 

/.  BUSINESS  SPELLING  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  UNIT). 

Preliminary  review  of  500  common  business  words.  Thorough  drill  on  business 
correspondence,  including  (1)  Form  of  business  letters,  beginnings  and  endings,  etc.; 

(2)  choice  of  words  and  structure  of  sentences  with  reference  to  clearness  and  brevity; 

(3)  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing;  (4)  writing  and  answering  telegrams 
and  advertisements. 

If  the  pupil  does  not  write  a  clear  and  neat  business  hand,  he  should  be  required 
to  make  good  his  deficiency,  or  no  credit  should  be  granted  for  the  course. 

Textbook,  supplemented  by  letters  relating  to  the  most  prominent  industries  of 
the  locality. 

g.  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  UNIT). 

Knowledge  of  the  past  is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  the  present.  The 
history  of  commerce  thus  forms  the  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  present 
economic  conditions.  It  should,  however,  follow  the  usual  course  in  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modern  history.  'X, 

The  principal  commodities,  centers,  and  routes  of  commerce  in  successive  ages; 
relation  to  stage  of  economic  development,  division  of  labor,  means  of  transportation 
and  communication;  markets  and  fairs,  their  functions  in  commerce;  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  England  and  the  United  States;  and  to  the  growth  of  modern  colonial  empires. 

Textbook,  supplemented  by  map  work  and  assigned  readings. 

h.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  UNIT). 

A  study  of  English  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  her 
economic  development.  It  should  be  based  on  some  of  the  smaller  economic  histories, 
such  as  Cheyney,  Price,  or  Cunningham  and  McArthur. 

This  course,  wdiere  given,  will  naturally  follow  the  courses  in  general  European 
history,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  usual  political  English  history. 
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i.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNIT). 

A  study  of  American  history  with  s|:)ecial  attention  to  the  economic  factor.  It 
should  be  based  on  some  textbook  such  as  Wright,  Coman,  or  Bogart,  supplemented  by 
collateral  readings,  especially  in  books  such  as  Semple  and  Brigham  on  geographic 
influences. 

This  course  will  naturally  follow  the  one  on  English  history  and  may  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  political  American  history. 

j.  MATERIALS  OF  COMMERCE  UNIT). 

A  study  of  the  most  important  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  enter  exten¬ 
sively  into  commerce,  with  special  reference  to  their  source,  mode  of  preparation, 
and  principal  uses. 

A  course  supplementary  to  commercial  geography.  Textbook,  study  of  specimens 
and  pictures,  collateral  reading,  visits  of  inspection.  The  introduction  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  recommended  unless  samples  can  be  provided  of  at  least  two  dozen  of  the 
chief  commercial  staples  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

k.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  UNIT). 

As  the  history  of  commerce  is  concerned  with  the  past  of  commerce,  so  commercial 
geography  describes  and  seeks  to  explain  the  geographic  distribution  of  industries 
and  the  resulting  course  of  commerce  to-day.  It  is  “a  comparative  study  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  their  commercial  prominence,  and  their  contest  for  the  trade  of  the 
world.” 

The  introductory  work  should  cover:  (1)  The  effect  of  surface,  soil,  climate,  etc.; 
that  is,  the  physical  factor  in  commerce;  (2)  the  influence  of  race,  religion,  education, 
commercial  policies,  etc.;  that  is,  the  human  factor  in  commerce;  (3)  the  effect  of 
economic  forces  on  production  and  commerce;  (4)  means  of  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Following  this  should  come  a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  by  sections  and 
then  as  a  whole,  with  reference  to  physical  features  and  climate,  natural  resomces, 
population,  leading  industries,  transportation  facilities,  and  commerce,  especially 
foreign  commerce;  then  a  study  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States;  and 
finally,  a  survey  of  the  other  important  commercial  countries  from  the  same  viewpoint. 

Textbook,  supplemented  by  map  work  and  assigned  readings.  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  samples  of  commercial  staples,  lantern  slides,  stereopticon  pictures,  etc., 
should  be  freely  employed;  and  whenever  possible  visits  of  inspection  should  be 
made  and  informal  lectures  secured  by  experts  in  various  industries.  Should  be 
preceded  by  physical  geography  in  case  both  physical  and  commercial  geography 
are  taken. 

l.  ELEMENTARY  ECONOMICS  {h  UNIT). 

The  study  of  economics  is  indispensable  if  the  business  man  is  to  understand  the 
process  in  which  he  has  a  part,  and  the  tendencies  which  are  at  work  in  the  business 
world  of  to-day. 

In  the  high  school  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  two  extremes:  The  one,  abstract  theory; 
the  other,  controversial  questions.  While  not  omitting  theory,  emphasis  should 
therefore  be  placed  on  historical  and  descriptive  matter. 

Textbook,  with  collateral  readings,  especially  on  the  economic  history  of  England 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  selection  of  texts  it  is  well  to  avoid  large  and  difficult 
books  intended  for  college  classes. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

(12  units.) 

Manual  training  comprises  a  systematic  study  of  the  manual  arts,  embracing  (1) 
the  mechanic  arts  (shop work,  drawing);  (2)  household  arts  (sewing,  cooking);  (3) 
freehand  drawing  and  applied  arts. 

The  mimimum  time  given  per  year  in  order  to  count  as  a  unit  should  not  be  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  240  hours  of  60  minutes.  No  superior  limit  is  given,  but  addi¬ 
tional  hours  should  not  receive  additional  credit. 

a.  SHOP  WORK  (4  units). 

Every  exercise  which  is  involved  in  what  follows  should  be  planned  and  executed 
to  illustrate  an  important  mechanical  principle  or  process,  or  a  combination  of  such 
principles  and  processes. 

The  exposition  of  a  tool  and  the  demonsiration  of  a  process  should  be  before  the 
entire  section  of  pupils  conveniently  seated  so  as  to  see  all  that  the  teacher  does  and 
hear  all  that  he  says. 

The  shop  period  of  first-year  boys  ought  not  to  exceed  100  minutes  in  length;  but 
third  and  fomth  year  pupils  can  profitably  have  longer  but  less  frequent  shop  periods. 
However,  those  periods  should  never  exceed  180  minutes. 

Pupils  should  never  be  left  to  find  out  for  themselves  the  proper  ways  of  using  a 
tool.  The  correct  ways  should  be  clearly  and  fully  shown  and  explained.  The  use 
of  a  wrong  tool,  and  the  adoption  of  an  illogical  or  unscientific  procedure  should  at 
once  be  checked,  and  the  error  should  be  plainly  pointed  out. 

h.  BENCH  WORK  (1  UNIT). 

(o)  Fundamental  tool  processes:  Measuring,  squaring,  gauging,  sawing,  boring, 
chiseling;  rules  for  planing.  (6)  Constructions  involving  groove  joints  and  halving; 
laying  out  and  cutting  joints;  use  of  nails,  screws,  and  glue;  carving  and  finishing, 
(c)  Making  a  glue  joint;  planing  joints,  gluing,  clamping,  surfacing,  sandpapering. 
{d)  Construction  by  means  of  mortise-and-tenon  joint;  laying  out  duplicate  parts,  cut¬ 
ting  mortise,  sawing  tenon,  gluing  and  clamping,  scraping,  finishing,  {e)  Construc¬ 
tion  involving  the  miter  joint;  planing  parallel  edges  and  sides  in  the  construction 
of  a  miter  box;  rabbeting,  laying  out  and  cutting  a  brace.  (/)  Dovetailing:  Laying 
out  and  cutting  dovetails,  planing  corners,  inlaying,  {g)  Construction  involving  the 
use  of  the  panel:  Plowing,  fitting,  gluing,  clamping,  putting  on  hinges,  finishing. 

c.  Wood-turning  and  elementary  metal-working  {1-unit). 

I.  Wood  turning.  Use  of  different  kinds  of  wood.  Care  of  lathe,  (a)  Turning 
spindle,  cylinder,  taper,  convex  curve,  concave  curve,  compound  curve;  turning  to 
given  dimensions,  finishing  and  polishing  in  the  lathe,  {h)  Faceplate  turning,  (c) 
Chuck  turning;  built-up  stock,  fitting. 

II.  Metal  working.  Working  in  a  variety  of  metals,  including  cast-iron,  steel, 
brass,  tin,  zinc,  and  copper,  (a)  Chipping  and  filing;  chipping  with  cold  chisel  and 
hammer;  filing,  testing,  tool  dressing.  (6)  Making  small  tools.  Drilling,  filing, 
fitting,  riveting,  finishing,  (c)  Construction  in  sheet  metal;  pattern  cutting, .bending, 
folding,  wiring,  soldering,  {d)  Copper  work:  sawing,  beating,  hard  soldering,  re¬ 
pousse,  annealing,  coloring  with  heat  and  chemicals,  etching,  {e)  Turning:  Hand-tool 
turning,  filing  in  lathe,  polishing  in  lathe,  thread  cutting  with  tap  and  die,  hardening, 
tempering,  annealing.  (/)  Spinning:  cutting  templet,  turning  form  in  wood  to  fit 
templet,  spinning  zinc  or  Britannia  metal  and  copper,  polishing,  lacquering. 
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d.  Pattern  inaking,  molding  and  forging  (1  unit). 

The  theory  and  use  of  patterns,  how  built,  how  divided  and  why;  pattern-making, 
bench-molding  of  simple  and  complex  patterns;  theory  and  use  of  cores,  construction 
of  cores  and  core-prints;  casting  with  lead  and  alloys. 

Construction  and  management  of  the  forge — fundamental  processes;  drawing,  up¬ 
setting,  bending,  punching,  splitting,  welding,  hardening;  shaping  steel  under  the 
hammer;  tempering  of  different  grades;  the  construction  of  chains,  hooks,  and  forge 
tools,  and  wrought-iron  articles  from  original  or  selected  designs;  finally  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  set  of  standard  steel  lathe  tools.  The  design  and  actual  construction  of  a 
piece  of  ornamental  and  useful  wrought-iron  or  steel  work. 

e.  Bench  and  machine  metal  fitting  {1  unit). 

Theory  of  metal-turning,  centering;  forms  of  cutting  tools  and  tool-grinding;  turn¬ 
ing  cast-iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  brass;  use  of  oil,  relation  of  speed  to  heat  de¬ 
veloped;  use  of  taps  and  dies;  screw  cutting,  chuckwork,  mandril  and  faceplate 
work;  drilling,  slotting,  planing,  gear  cutting,  and  special  work  on  the  milling  ma¬ 
chine.  Having  mastered  the  elements,  each  student  should  combine  more  or  less  of 
such  elements  in  a  construction,  made  in  accordance  with  original  or  selected 
drawings. 

/.  Drawing  {2  units). 

In  all  pencil  drawing  with  instruments,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sharp 
lines  with  accurate  intersections.  Do  not  delay  precision  till  ink  is  used. 

I.  (a)  Straight  lines;  use  of  T-square,  triangles,  pencil,  ruling  pen,  dividers,  and 
scale.  Conventional  lines.  Free-hand  working  sketches.  (6)  Circles.  Use  of  com¬ 
passes,  center  lines,  cross  hatching,  (c)  Tangents.  Location  of  centers  and  points  of 
tangency.  {d)  Planes  of  projection;  elementary  principles  of  projection;  revolution 
of  the  planes  of  projection.  Projections  of  simple  geometric  figures,  {e)  Revolution 
of  objects.  “Views”  of  objects  in  simple  and  inclined  positions.  (/)  Developments: 
prism,  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone,  {g)  Intersections.  Axes  in  the  same  plane,  axes  in 
different  planes.  (A)  Isometric  and  cabinet  drawing,  {i)  Freehand  and  mechanical 
lettering;  placing,  form,  slant,  spacing,  stroke,  {j)  Working  drawings;  furniture. 
(A)  Working  drawings;  machine  parts. 

II.  (a)  Mechanical  perspective.  (6)  Freehand  drawing  in  perspective,  (c)  Con¬ 
struction  of  conic  sections  and  helix,  {d)  Line  shading,  (e)  Wash  drawing.  (/)  De¬ 
signing  for  metal  work,  {g)  Either  machine  or  architectural  drawing. 

Household  arts  and  science  {4  units). 

Plain  sewing  {1  unit).  Every  exercise  in  sewing  should  illustrate  an  important 
principle  or  process,  or  a  simple  combination  of  such  piinciples  and  processes.  Hand 
sewing  and  sewing  machine  work  must  be  equally  insisted  upon. 

(а)  The  various  stitches  and  their  special  uses. 

(б)  Hand  sewing,  fundamental  processes. 

(c)  The  use  and  care  of  sewing  machines  and  then  attachments. 

{d)  The  nature  and  special  uses  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods. 

{e)  The  use  of  patterns;  cutting  out. 

(/)  Taking  measurements;  making  of  simple  garments. 

2.  Sewing  and  millinery  (1  unit). 

(а)  Making  of  shirt  waists,  wash  dresses,  and  similar  garments. 

(б)  Millinery:  Study  of  materials  for  hats;  making,  altering,  and  covering  hat 
frames.  The  planning,  making,  and  trimming  of  seasonable  hats  of  appropriate 
materials. 

Throughout  the  course  economy  and  good  taste  in  dress. 
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Cooking  {2  units). 

1.  Food  classified  and  tested  for  food  principles. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon  foods  alone  and  in  combination;  with  and  without 
water  and  other  liquids;  experiments  with  leavening  agents,  and  their  uses  shown  in 
actual  cooking.  Bread  making.  The  theory  and  practice  of  canning  and  preserving 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats.  Planning,  cooking,  and  serving  meals.  Waiting  on 
table. 

2.  The  cost  of  food;  market  prices;  the  cost  of  meals.  Household  accounts.  The 
family  dietary:  The  planning,  weighing,  and  cooking  of  apportioned  meals.  Diets  for 
infants,  invalids,  and  convalescents. 

Sanitation:  Selection  of  site,  house  planning;  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating; 
water  supply;  disposal  of  'waste;  furnishing  and  decorating;  cleaning  processes,  in¬ 
cluding  laundry  work. 

Freehand  drawing  and  applied  arts  (2  units) . 

Approximately  one- third  the  time  should  be  given  to  representative  drawing  and 
two-thirds  to  decorative  composition,  constructive  and  decorative  design,  construction 
and  applied  design. 

(а)  Pictorial — Plant  study  (flowers,  sprays  of  leaves,  seeds,  pods,  etc.);  object 
study;  landscape — ^roof  studies,  buildings,  etc.;  pose  dra'wing;  composition. 

(б)  Decorative  composition — Plant  forms,  object  study,  landscape  pose. 

(c)  Decorative  design — Plant  analysis  (for  the  purpose  of  design;  conventionalized 
plant  forms;  decorative  units,  borders,  surfaces,  corners,  rosettes,  posters,  bookcovers, 
etc.;  stencils,  wood-block  printing;  historic  ornament;  arrangement  of  straight  lines, 
and  of  straight  and  curved  lines;  geometric  design;  lettering — illuminating;  schemes 
for  interior  decoration. 

{d)  Constructive  design — Designs  for  pottery,  leather,  metal,  bookbinding,  fur¬ 
niture,  cardboard  construction,  textiles,  etc.  . 

(e)  Crafts — Pottery,  leather  work,  metal  work,  bookbinding,  furniture.  (Choice 
of  one  or  more  of  the  above  crafts.) 

(/)  Applied  design — Design  applied  to  the  crafts  and  to  cardboard,  textiles,  etc. 

{g)  Illustration. 

(h)  Talks  on  history  of  industry  and  art,  on  civic  planning,  domestic  architecture 
and  decoration. 

{i)  Instrumental  drawing  to  be  given  as  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  practi¬ 
cal  designing  and  construction. 

Note. — ^Mediums  used:  Pencil,  charcoal,  water  colors,  crayons,  brush,  and  India 
ink,  and  a  combination  of  the  pure  mediums. 


APPENDIX  C. 


SOME  STANDARDIZING  AGENCIES. 

American  Academy  of  Medicine. 

American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  1910. 

American  Dental  Faculties  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Arts. 

American  Historical  Association. 

American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

American  Mathematical  Society. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

American  Philological  Association. 

American  Society  on  Engineering  Education. 

American  Society  of  Zoologists. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  1910-11. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

American  Medical  Association  (Council  on  Medical  Education,  1910). 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  1911. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1910. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1910. 

Confederation  of  State  Medical  Examination  Boards. 

Dental  Faculties  Association  of  American  Universities,  1910. 

Eastern  Educational  Musical  Conference. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Board  of  Education,  1911 . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  Board  of  Education,  1911 . 

Modern  I.anguage  Association. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities,  1910. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

National  Dental  Association. 

National  Education  Association  (various  committees  and  departments). 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools. 

New  England  College  Certificate  Board. 

New  England  Education  League. 

New  York  State  Education  Department. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  1911. 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

State  boards  of  educational  examiners. 

State  licensing  boards. 

Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association. 
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A. 

Academies,  definition,  60-61. 

Accrediting,  standards  for,  39-40. 

Admission,  methods  of,  36-38. 

Admission  requirements.  See  Entrance  require¬ 
ments. 

Agencies,  standardizing,  185. 

Albion  College,  admission  requirements,  31;  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation,  46-A7. 

Algebra,  requisite  for  admission  (1819),  10. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  resolutions  on  qualitative  element  in  stand¬ 
ards,  53-54. 

American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
national  syllabus  committee,  126. 

American  Dental  Association,  formed,  116. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  organization,  129. 

American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  standard  for 
entrance  examination,  81. 

American  Medical  Association,  formation  and  work, 
76-77. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  influence  of, 
123. 

American  Society  of  Dental  Smgeons,  formation, 
116. 

Andover  Seminary,  theological  education,  71. 

Angell,  J.  R.,  on  entrance  requirements  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  46. 

Arithmetic,  requisite  for  admission  (1816),  10. 

Art.  See  Fine  arts. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  movement 
toward  a  two-year  standard,  103-104. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  require¬ 
ments  for  admission,  87-88. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 
of  the  Southern  States,  college  standards,  58-59; 
organized,  25;  outlines  of  methods  of  admission 
presented,  36-38. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  definition  of 
standard  college,  64-65;  standards  in  women’s  col¬ 
leges,  25. 

Associations,  educational,  work  for  standardization, 
25. 

B. 

Baltimore,  early  medical  school,  75-76. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  foundation, 
115. 

Barnard  College,  bachelor  of  music,  requirements, 
132. 

Beloit  College,  admission  requirements,  31;  distinc¬ 
tions  and  marking  system,  54;  requirements  for 
graduation,  47. 

Biology,  minimum  requirements,  medical  schools, 
90. 


Boston  Medical  Society,  organization,  75. 

Botany,  definition  of  requirements,  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  161-163;  unit  comse, 
175-176. 

Bowdoin  College,  admission  requirements,  31;  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  marking  system,  54;  requirements 
for  graduation,  47. 

Brown,  E.  E.,  on  world  movement  in  standards  7-8. 

Brown  University,  course  of  study  (1850),  17-18; 
electives,  14,  18. 

Bryant,  W.  C.,  on  standards  at  WiUiams  College 
(1810),  11-12. 

BrjTi  Mawr  College,  defender  of  examination  sys¬ 
tem,  41. 

Bmeau  ofEducation.  See  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Bush,  G.  G.,  on  standards  in  first  half  of  nineteenth 
century,  10. 

Butler,  N.  M.,  on  transition  from  secondary  school 
to  college,  41. 

C. 

California,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
32;  art  school,  130;  distinctions  and  marking  sys¬ 
tem,  55;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  138; 
requirements  for  graduation,  48. 

Carleton  College,  admission  requirements,  31;  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  marking  system,  54;  requirements 
for  graduation,  47. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  and  uniformity  of  standards,  27-30;  on  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  by  units,  59. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  32;  law  school,  48,  102,  106-108;  theological 
school,  71-73. 

Certificates,  36-38;  lowest  requirerruents,  institutions 
of  Middle  M’est,  52;  method  of  admission,  35-36; 
modifications,  40-46. 

Chemistry,  definition  of  requirements.  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  158-161;  minimum 
requirement,  medical  schools,  90;  unit  course, 
174-175. 

Chicago,  University  of,  entrance  requirements; 
44-46;  law  school,  103,  107;  new  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  67;  requirements  for  graduation,  48-49; 
theological  school,  72-73. 

Clark  University,  admission  requirements,  32;  flexi¬ 
bility  of  entrance  requirements,  66. 

Colgate  University,  admission  requirements,  31, 
requirements  for  graduation,  47. 

College  Association  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

College  defined,  Carnegie  Foundation,  27. 

College  entrance  diploma,  history,  27-28. 
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College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  definition 
of  a  unit,  35-36;  definition  of  requirements, 
143-170;  report  of  committee  on  standards,  59-60; 
work,  26-27. 

College  entrance  requirements.  See  Entrance 
requirements. 

Colleges  and  high  schools,  articulation,  66;  defini¬ 
tion  of  standard,  57-65;  departments  of  education, 
52-53;  present  standards,  24-69;  prevailing  meth¬ 
ods  of  admission,  36-38;  representative,  admis¬ 
sion  requirements,  31-34;  typical,  marking  sys¬ 
tem,  54-57. 

Colleges  and  universities,  Colonial,  8-9. 

Colonial  colleges,  standards,  8-9;  terms  of  admis¬ 
sion,  10. 

Columbia  University,  admission  requirements,  32; 
art  school,  130,  132-133;  defender  of  examination 
system,  41;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  55; 
law  school,  101,  102,  107;  requirements  for  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees,  138;  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  49;  school  of  engineering,  112;  school  of 
pharmacy,  125-127. 

See  also  Barnard  College. 

Colwell,  N.  P.,  on  medical  schools,  88-90;  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  investigating  medical  colleges,  92-95. 

Commercial  subjects,  unit  course,  179-182., 

Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England  on  Admis¬ 
sion  Requirements,  work,  24. 

Committee  of  Ten,  and  admission  requirements, 
25. 

Composition,  English.  See  English  language. 

Cornell  University,  admission  requirements,  31-32; 
art  school,  130;  distinctions  and  marking  system, 
54-55;  engineering  school,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  112;  law  school,  course  for  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree,  107;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  139; 
requirements  for  graduation,  47,  49. 

Council  on  Medical  Education,  conferences,  77-81; 
report  on  medical  education  (1909),  78. 

Courses  of  study.  Brown  University,  third  quarter 
of  nineteenth  century,  17-18;  dental  schools, 
119-120;  Harvard  College,  early,  8-9;  medical 
schools,  objections  to  a  rigid  standard,  95;  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Education  Board  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  (North),  25-26;  schools  of  en¬ 
gineering,  112-114;  schools  of  pharmacy,  126; 
schools  of  theology,  73-75;  unit,  definitions, 
171-184;  Williams  College,  10, 14-17;  Yale  College, 
first  half  of  nineteenth  century,  12-14. 

Credits.  See  Marking  system. 

Curriculum.  See  Courses  of  study. 

D. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  and  nfedical  education,  75. 

Dartmouth  College,  early  medical  instruction,  75. 

Definitions,  standard  college,  57-65. 

Degrees,  advanced,  universities,  138-142;  art  schools 
133;  changed  significance  of  A.  B.,  at  Harvard, 
21-22;  dental  schools,  120-121;  law  courses,  107- 
108;  medical,  96-97;  schools  of  engineering,  112- 
114;  schools  of  pharmacy,  126-127;  standard  col¬ 
lege,  64;  theological  schools,  72. 

See  also  Distinctions;  Graduation. 

Dental  schools,  standards,  115-121. 

Diplomas,  academic  and  college  entrance,  modifi¬ 
cations  of  requirements,  29-30;  college  entrance, 
history,  27-29;  lowest  requirements,  institutions 
in  Middle  West,  52. 


Distinctions,  typical  colleges  and  universities, 
54-57. 

Drawing,  definition  of  requirements.  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  168. 

Dunster,  President,  and  Harvard  College,  8-9. 

Durfee,  Calvin,  option  for  Greek  in  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  10. 

E. 

Economics.  See  Commercial  subjects. 

Education,  departments  or  schools,  in  liberal  arts 
colleges,  52-53. 

Eijkman,  Dr.,  and  world  standard  of  medicine,  84. 

Elective  system,  and  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges,  21;  and  schools  of  applied  science,  114; 
Brown  University,  14,  17;  Harvard  College,  12, 
13-14;  possible,  college  entrance  requirements,  29; 
Yale  College,  18. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  and  university  ideals,  135-136;  on 
elective  system,  terms  of  admission,  etc.,  19-20; 
on  standards  of  admission  at  Harvard,  22. 

Engineering  schools,  standards,  109-114. 

English  language,  common  requirements,  24;  defi¬ 
nition  of  requirements.  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board,  143-146. 

Entrance  examinations,  Columbia  University, 
committee  on  undergraduate  admission,  41 
standards  for  medical  schools,  81-88. 

Entrance  requirements,  adopted  by  Iowa  State 
Board  of  Education,  39-40;  colonial  colleges,  10; 
Committee  of  Ten,  25;  definition.  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  143-170;  dental  schools, 
118-119;  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees, 
universities,  138-142;  Harvard  University,  8-9, 
10-22,  42-44;  increase  in,  30;  law  schools,  101-104; 
modifications  of  examining  and  certificate  sys¬ 
tems,  40-46;  preparatory  (precollegiate)  courses, 
25-26;  representative  universities  and  colleges, 
31-.34,  36-38;  schools  of  engineering,  111-112; 
schools  of  pharmacy,  125;  summary,  65-69;  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  71-72;  uniformity  of,  24-25,  34-35; 
University  of  Chicago,  44-46. 

See  also  Courses  of  study;  Elective  system. 

Examinations,  defenders,  68. 

Examinations  for  admission,  36-38;  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  41;  Columbia  University,  41;  Harvard 
University,  41;  Lafayette  College,  41;  modifica¬ 
tions,  40-46;  Princeton  University,  41;  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  41. 

Everett,  President,  and  standards  of  Harvard,  8. 

F. 

Fine  arts,  schools,  standards,  129-133. 

Flexner,  Abraham,  report  on  medical  education, 
84-88. 

French  language,  definition  of  requirements.  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  148-150. 

G. 

General  Education  Board,  and  uniformity  of 
standards,  27. 

Geography,  definition  of  requirements.  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  163-166;  requisite  for 
admission  (1816),  10. 

German  language,  definition  of  requirements.  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  150-152. 
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Graduation,  art  schools,  132-133;  dental  schools,  120; 
law  schools,  106-107;  representative  colleges  and 
universities,  46-52,  68;  schools  of  engineering, 
requirements,  112-114;  schools  of  pharmacy,  125- 
126;  theological  schools,  72-73. 

Grammar,  English.  See  English  language. 

Greek  language,  definition  of  requirements,  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  148;  requirement 
for  admission  to  college,  10, 22. 

Grinnell  College,  admission  requirements,  31;  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  marking  system,  54;  requirements 
for  graduation,  47. 

Group  system,  discussed,  23. 

H. 

Harvard  University,  art  school,  131;  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  8-10,  12,  32-33,  42-44;  changed  sig¬ 
nificance  of  A.  B.  degree,  21-22;  common  require¬ 
ments  in  English,  24;  defender  of  examination 
system,  41;  dental  school,  115, 119-121;  distinctions 
and  marking  system,  55;  early  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  75;  early  professorship  of  law,  99-100;  elec¬ 
tive  system,  12-14, 21;  first  instruction  in  theology , 
70;  graduate  school  of  applied  science,  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  and  degrees,  113;  history  of 
entrance  requirements  discussed,  19-22;  law 
school,  101,  107-108;  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees,  139;  requirements  for  graduation,  49;  the¬ 
ological  school,  71-72. 

High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York 
City,  and  articulation  of  high  school  and  college, 
66-67. 

High  schools  and  colleges,  articulation,  66-67. 

Hill,  A.  S.,  and  uniformity  of  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  24. 

History,  definition  of  requirements,  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  146;  unit  course,  173- 
174. 

Hopkins,  Albert,  and  scientific  expeditions,  11. 

Hopkins,  Mark,  alumni  address  (1843),  11. 

.Hurlbut,  Dean,  on  standards  of  admission,  59. 

1. 

Illinois,  University  of,  admission  requirements,  33; 
distinctions  and  marking  system,  55;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees,  139;  requirements  for 
graduation,  49;  school  of  pharmacy,  admission 
requirements,  125. 

Indiana  University,  admission  requirements,  33; 
distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  law  school, 
100;  report  of  committee  on  combined  courses  in 
academic  and  profess’.onal  work,  52^53;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees,  139;  requirements  for 
graduation,  49-50. 

Instructors,  qualifications,  68-69. 

Iowa,  school  laws,  defijiition  of  college,  61-02. 

Iowa,  State  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
33;  dental  school,  119;  combined  courses,  119;  law 
school,  101;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees, 
139;  requirements  for  graduation,  50;  school  of 
pharmacy,  125. 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  scheme  for  accred¬ 
iting  and  admission  requirements,  39-40. 

J. 

» 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  33;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  56; 
requirements  for  graduation,  50. 


K. 

Kansas,  University  of,  admission  requirements,  33; 
requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  139;  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation,  50;  school  of  pharmacy,  125, 
127. 

King’s  College,  enchoate  medical  department,  75. 
See  also  Columbia  University. 

L. 

Lafayette  College,  admission  requirements,  31-32; 
defender  of  examination  system,  41;  distinctions 
and  marking  system,  54;  requirements  for  gradu¬ 
ation,  47. 

Latin  language,  definition  of  requirements.  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  146-148;  speaking 
falls  into  desuetude,  10. 

Law  schools,  methods  of  instruction,  107;  standards, 
99-108, 100-110. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  111-112. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  admission 
requirements,  33;  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees,  140;  requirements  for  graduation,  50. 

Liberal  arts  colleges,  present  standards,  24-69. 

Licensing  boards,  law.  State,  104-105;  medical.  State, 
90-91. 

Literature,  English.  See  English  language. 

M. 

McCormick  Theological  School,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  71,  73. 

McKenzie,  W.  D.,  objections  to  standardization  of 
theological  education,  74. 

Manual  training,  unit  course,  182-184. 

Marking  system,  typical  colleges  and  universities, 
54-57 . 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  admission 
requirements,  112;  requirements  for  graduation 
and  degrees,  112;  standards,  110-111. 

Mathematics,  definition  of  requirements,  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  153-155;  requisites 
for  admission  (1803),  10;  unit  course,  171-173. 

Medical  College  of  Georgia,  reform  movement,  76. 

Medical  colleges,  definition,  86;  objection  to  re¬ 
quired  collegiate  preparation,  95-96;  requiring  an 
optional  fifth  year,  92;  requiring  at  least  one  year 
of  collegiate  preparation,  92. 

Medical  education,  American  standards,  81-84,88. 

Medical  schools,  hours  in  fundamental  branches, 
89-90;  requiring  two  years  of  college  education, 
etc.,  91-92;  standards,  75-98. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North),  as  a  standard¬ 
izing  agency,  25-26. 

Methods  of  instruction,  dental  schools,  119-120. 

Michigan,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
33;  dental  school,  119,  121;  engineering  school, 
112;  law  school,  101-102,  106;  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees,  140;  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  50:  school  of  pharmacy,  125-126. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
33;  distinctions  amd  marking  system,  56;  re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation,  51. 

Missouri,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
33;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees.  140;  requirements 
for  graduation,  51. 
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Morgan,  John,  and  pharmacy  in  the  United  States, 
122. 

Morrill  Act  (1862),  and  industrial  education.  111. 

Movement  for  standards,  7.  See  also  World  stand¬ 
ards. 

Music,  definition  of  requirements.  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  169-170. 

Music  schools,  standards,  129-133. 

X. 

National  Academj'^  of  Design,  founded,  129. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  and 
standards  of  dentistry,  117. 

National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  organ¬ 
ized,  116-117. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities,  defini¬ 
tion  of  college,  63;  reiwrt  of  committee  on  stand¬ 
ards,  136—138. 

National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  definitions 
of  entrance  requirements,  35. 

National  Dental  Association,  and  standards  of 
dentistry,  117-119. 

National  Education  Association,  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  admission  requirements  to  college,  25. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
34;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  requirements 
for  graduation,  51;  school  of  pharmacy,  125-126. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges,  and  elective 
studies,  21. 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  organized,  25. 

New  England  Certificate  Board  for  the  Approval  of 
Schools,  24;  work,  27. 

New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board, 
organized,  27. 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of.  See  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  (State),  admission  requirements  for  law 
schools,  102;  dental  requirements,  120-121. 

New  York  State  Education  Department,  standards 
of  law  schools,  105. 

New  York  University,  law  school,  100. 

Nineteenth  century,  standards  in  first  half,  10-14; 
standards  in  fourth  quarter,  18-23;  standards  in 
third  quarter,  14-18. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  and  accrediting  of  colleges,  60; 
admission  by  certificate,  35-36;  commission  on 
accredited  schools  and  colleges,  definitions  of 
unit  courses,  171-184;  definition  of  a  college,  57-58; 
organization,  25. 

O. 

Ohio,  school  laws,  definition  of  college,  61. 

P. 

Peale,  C.  W.,  and  art  education,  129. 

Pedagogy,  departments  or  schools,  in  liberal-arts 
colleges,  52-53. 

Pennsylvania,  school  laws  and  decisions,  definition 
of  colleges  and  academies,  60. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  admission  require¬ 
ments,  34;  dental  school,  119, 120;  distinctions  and 
marking  system,  56;  medical  school,  76-77;  re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation,  51;  school  of  pharmacy, 
standards,  122. 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded,  129. 

Pharmaceutical  schools,  registration,  124-125;  stand¬ 
ards,  122-128. 

Pharmacopoeia,  effects,  123-124. 

Philadelphia,  first  faculties  of  medicine,  75. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  organized,  122- 
123. 

Physics,  definition  of  requirements.  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  155-158;  minimum  re¬ 
quirement,  medical  schools,  90;  unit  course,  174. 

Pomona  College,  requirements  for  graduation,  47. 

Porter,  Noah,  on  elective  studies,  22. 

Pretheological  course,  commission  on,  73-75. 

Princeton  University,  admission  requirements,  34; 
art  school,  131;  distinctions  and  marking  system, 
56-57;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  140; 
requirements  for  graduation,  51;  theological 
school,  71-72. 

Professors,  qualifications,  68-69. 


Q- 

Qualitative  elements,  in  standards,  distinctions, 
and  grades,  53-54. 

R- 

Rand,  Isaac,  and  medical  educatiori,  75. 

Reading.  See  Engh'sh  language. 

Religious  Education  Association,  commission  on 
j  pretheological  course,  73-75. 

I  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  112;  standards,  109-110. 

I  Rust,  Thomas,  and  medical  education,  75. 
j  Rutgers  College,  distinctions  and  marking  system, 

I  54-55;  requirements  for  graduation,  47. 

S. 

!  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Art,  130. 
j  School  laws,  Iowa,  definition  of  college,  61-62;  Ohio, 

;  definition  of  college,  61 ;  Pennsylvania,  definition 
of  colleges  and  academies,  60. 

;  Sciences,  first  half  of  nineteenth  century,  10-11. 

I  Scientific  schools.  See  Engineering  schools. 
Secondary  schools,  cooperation  with  University  of 
Chicago,  44. 

:  Secondary  schools  and  colleges,  standards  (Eliot), 
1^20. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion  and  degrees,  112;  standards,  110. 

Spanish  language,  definition  of  requirements.  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination  Board,  152-153. 
Standardizing  agencies,  185. 

Standards,  qualitatiA-e  element,  53-54. 

State  school  officers,  definition  of  standard  college  or 
university,  63-64. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  admission  requirements, 
33;  dental  school,  119;  distinctions  and  marking 
systems,  56;  requirements  for  graduation,  50; 
school  of  pharmacy,  125. 

T. 

Teachers,  qualifications,  68-69. 

Theological  schools,  requirement  for  admission, 

71- 72;  requirements  for  graduation  and  degrees, 

72- 73;  standards,  70-75. 

Theology,  pretheological  course,  recommendations 
■  of  commission,  73-74. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  on  qualitative  element  in  stand¬ 
ards,  53-54. 
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Tulane  University,  admission  requirements,  32; 
distinctions  and  marking  system,  55;  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation,  48. 

U. 

Uniformity  and  units  of  admission,  34-36. 

Union  Theological  School,  admission  requirements, 
71-72. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  qualita¬ 
tive  element  in  standards,  53;  definition  of  stan¬ 
dard  colleges,  63. 

Units,  definition,  35,  171-181;  standard,  secondary 
schools,  66;  uniformity,  34-36. 

Universities,  art  courses,  129-130;  definition,  134-135, 
142;  differentiation  from  the  college,  23;  marking 
system,  54-57;  prevailing  methods  of  admission, 
36-38;  representative,  admission  requirements, 
31-34;  standards,  134-142;  State,  accrediting  sys¬ 
tem,  27. 

University  Dental  Faculties  Association,  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  dentistry,  121. 

University  of  California,  admission  requirements. 
32;  art  school,  130;  distinctions  and  marking  sys¬ 
tem,  55;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  138; 
requirements  for  graduation,  48. 

University  of  Chicago,  entrance  requirements,  44- 
46;  law  school,  103,  107;  new  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  67;  requirements  for  graduation,  48-49; 
theological  school,  71,  73. 

University  of  Illinois,  distinctions  and  marking 
system,  55;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees, 
139;  requirements  for  graduation,  49;  requirements 
for  graduation  and  degrees,  113;  school  of  phar¬ 
macy,  125. 

University  of  Indiana,  distinctions  and  marking 
system,  56;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees, 
139. 

University  of  Iowa,  law  school,  101. 

University  of  Kansas,  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees,  139-140;  school  of  pharmacy,  125,  127. 

University  of  Michigan,  admission  requirements, 
33;  dental  school,  119,  121;  law  school,  101-102; 
school  of  pharmacy,  125-126;  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees,  140;  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  50;  school  of  engineering,  112. 

University  of  Minnesota,  admission  requirements, 
33;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  requirements  for 
graduation,  51. 

University  of  Missovui,  admission  requirements,  33; 
distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  require¬ 
ments  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  requirements  for 
graduation,  51.  | 

University  of  Nebraska,  admission  requirements,  | 
34;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  56;  school  of 
pharmacy,  125-126;  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees,  140;  requirements  for  graduation,  51.  ; 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  admission  require-  I 
ments,  34;  dental  school,  119, 120;  distinctions  and 
marking  system,  56;  medical  school,  76-77;  re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation,  51;  school  of  pharmacy, 
standards,  122. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  admis¬ 
sion  to  dental  schools,  119;  and  dental  require¬ 
ments,  119,  121;  pharmacy  schools,  admission  re¬ 
quirements,  125;  registration  of  pharmacy  schools, 
124-125. 

University  of  Virginia,  admission  requirements,  34; 
distinctions  and  marking  system,  57;  law  school, 
100;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees,  140;  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation,  51-52. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  admission  requirements, 
34;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  57;  law 
school,  101-102;  requirements  for  advanced  de¬ 
grees,  140;  requirements  for  graduation,  52;  school 
of  pharmacy,  127. 

V. 

Vanderbilt  University,  admission  requirements,  32; 
requirements  for  graduation,  48;  theological 
school,  71,  73. 

Virginia,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
34;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  57:  law 
school,  100;  requirements  for  advanced  degrees, 
140;  requirements  for  graduation,  51-52. 

W. 

Wabash  College,  admission  requirements,  32;  re¬ 
quirements  for  graduation,  48. 

Walker,  F.  A.,  and  technical  education.  111. 

Warren,  .John,  scheme  for  medical  school,  75. 

Welch,  Prof.,  on  medical  standards,  95. 

Wesleyan  College,  common  requirements  in  En¬ 
glish,  24. 

West,  A.  F.,  on  A.  B.  degree  at  Har\"ard,  21-22. 

Williams  College,  admission  requirements,  14-15, 
32;  course  of  instruction  (1875),  16-17;  course  of 
instruction  (1850-51)^  15-16;  courses  of  study,  first 
half  of  nineteenth  century ,  10-11;  distinctions  and 
marking  system,  55;  early  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission,  10;  requirements  for  graduation,  48. 

Winchester,  Prof.,  and  uniformity  of  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  24. 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  admission  requirements, 
31;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  57;  law 
school,  101-102;  requirements  for  advanced  de¬ 
grees,  140;  requirements  for  graduation,  52;  school 
of  pharmacy,  127. 

World  standards  and  E.  E.  Brown,  7-8. 

Y. 

Yale  University,  admission  requirements,  12-13,  34; 
art  school,  130,  132;  defender  of  examination  sys¬ 
tem,  41;  distinctions  and  marking  system,  57; 
elective  studies,  18;  law  school,  100, 102, 105, 107-108; 
medical  school,  75-76;  requirements  for  advanced 
degrees,  141-142;  requirements  for  graduation,  52; 
theological  school.  70-72. 

See  also  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Z. 

Zoology,  definition  of  requirements.  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  166-167;  xmit  course, 
176-179. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL 

PUBLICATIONS. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

In  the  present  list  the  following  books  are  of  special  importance: 
Draper,  Addresses  and  papers,  1911-1912;  Fiske,  Challenge  of  the 
country;  Wilson,  Evolution  of  the  country  community;  Laselle  and 
Wiley,  Vocations  for  girls;  Munsterherg,  Vocation  and  learning; 
Hoben,  Minister  and  the  boy;  Terman,  Teacher’s  health.  Among 
the  periodical  articles  deserving  attention  are,  Allen,  New  York’s 
rejection  of  school  reports;  Collier,  Germany  and  the  Germans; 
Hadley,  Methods  of  ascertaining  and  apportioning  cost  of  instruction 
in  universities;  and  Kerschensteiner,  Public  education  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  departments  have  recently  been  established  as  regular 
monthly  features  of  the  periodicals  named:  In  Atlantic  Educational 
Journal,  ‘‘Rural  education,  a  monthly  department  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  rural  school  and  rural  education,”  edited  by  A.  C. 
Monahan,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  Business 
America  (New  York),  “Rural  America,  a  department  devoted  to  the 
country  life  problem  in  all  its  phases,”  edited  by  Kenyon  L.  Butter¬ 
field,  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  assisted  by  10  specialists 
as  consulting  advisers. 

The  initial  number  of  the  “Rural  Educator,  a  national  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  rural  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,”  has  appeared  under  date  of  January,  1913.  It  is  published  by 
the  Rural  Educator  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  managing  editor 
is  Garland  A.  Bricker,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  education  in 
Ohio  State  University. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

142,  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses 
of  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1912. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association,  1912.  538  p,  8°.  (Rev. 

F.  W.  Howard,  secretary-general,  1651  East  Main  street,  Columbus,  Ohio) 
Contains:  1.  P.  C.  Yorke:  The  family,  the  State  and  the  school,  p.  CO-87.  2.  A.  B.  Reid: 
Freedom  of  education,  p.  90-103  .  3.  W.  G.  Smith:  Educational  legislation  as  it  affects  Catholic 
interests,  p.  119-33.  4.  Francis  Heiermann:  How  to  deal  with  public  legislation  affecting  our 
colleges,  p.  134^45.  5.  J.  H.  McMahon:  The  relation  of  the  pastor  to  our  educational  work,  p. 
146-61.  6.  Matthew  Schumacher:  College  entrance  requirements,  p.  162-70.  7.  P.  A.  McDer¬ 
mott:  Cui  bono?  [Latin'study],  p.  207-22.  8.  Albert  Muntsch:  The  modern  language  course  and 
the  choice  of  suitable  texts,  p.  230-46.  9.  ?.r.  J.  Larkin:  Pedagogy:  true  and  false,  p.  28&-.306. 
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10.  Brother  Constantius:  The  recitation:  its  nature,  scope  and  principles,  p.  307-28.  11.  W.  J. 
Fitzgerald:  Some  problems  of  the  elementarj*  school,  p.  328-54.  12.  John  Waldron:  Influences 
that  have  helped  to  form  and  shape  the  eight-grade  elementary  system,  p.  365-83.  13.  Regis 
Cane\*in;  The  parish  school  and  its  teacher,  p.  386-93.  14.  M.  J.  O’Connor:  The  religious  teacher, 
p.  393-404.  15.  T.  F.  Coakley:  How  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  p.  462-68. 

143.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  Proceedings 

of  the  eleventh  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  1911.  154  p.  8°.  (James  F.  Millis,  secretary-treasurer,  Chi¬ 

cago,  Ill.) 

Contains:  1.  C.  H.  Judd:  Meaning  of  science  in  secondary  schools,  p.  8-19.  2.  W.  A.  Evans: 
Pupil  efficiency,  p.  22-30.  3.  A.  F.  Ewers:  How  to  make  botany  interesting  to  boys  and  girls 
reared  in  a  city,  p.  .35-39.  4.  W.  Whitney:  Application  of  zoologj’  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  of 
the  community,  p.  39-44.  5.  Ada  L.  Weckel:  A  first  year  science  course,  p.  44-^0.  6.  J.  C. 
Hessler:  The  correlation  of  high  school  chemistry  and  daily  life,  p.  61-66.  7.  C.  A.  Vallance: 
Inspection  of  chemical  industries  by  students  in  the  secondary  school,  p.  67-73.  8.  R.  H.  Whit- 
beck:  What  shall  the  second  tenn’s  work  in  high  school  geography  be?  p.  82-91.  9.  Report  of 
Committee  on  testing  the  results  of  teaching  mathematics,  p.  96-101.  Discussion,  by  Charles 
Ottennaim,  p.  101-105.  10.  C.  W.  Xewhall:  The  significance  of  the  real  problem  in  secondary 
mathematics,  p.  106-109.  11.  K.  G.  Smith:  The  application  of  mathematics  to  problems  of  the 
shop,  p.  109-14.  12.  G.  A.  Works:  Results  of  new  movement  in  teaching  of  physics,  p.  129-36. 
13.  W.  C.  Bagley:  The  test  of  efficiency  in  teaching  physics,  p.  137-43.  14.  Report  upon  the 
teaching  of  physics  in  segregated  classes,  p.  144-51. 

144.  Conference  for  education  in  the  South.  Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  meet¬ 

ing,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  April  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  1912.  Washington,  D.  C., 
The  Executive  committee  of  the  Conference  [1912]  339  p.  8°.  (P.  P. 

Claxton,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Cora  W.  Stewart:  The  night  schools  of  Rowan  county,  p.  26-33.  2.  E.  A.  Aider- 
man:  The  university  in  a  democracy,  p.  34—46.  3.  W.  H.  Hand:  The  need  of  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  South,  p.  .55-70.  4.  C.  B.  Gibson:  The  need  of  industrial  education  in  the  South 
p.  70-81.  5.  W.  H.  AVUson:  The  rural  life  survey  for  church  and  school,  p.  87-97.  6.  Susie  V. 
Powell:  The  work  for  school  improvement,  p.  108-lG.  7.  J.  N.  Powers:  The  year’s  educational 
progress  of  the  Southern  States,  p.  117-20.  8.  M.  P.  Shawkey:  Rural  school  supervision,  p. 
121-28.  9.  D.  F.  Houston:  The  rural  school  a  national  failure,  p.  129-41.  10.  C.  AV.  Dabney: 
The  rural  school  as  a  center  of  country  life,  p.  142-o2.  11.  AA’.  D.  AA’eatherford:  Negro  training 
in  the  South,  p.  161-73.  12.  Bradford  Knapp:  The  farmers  co-operative  demonstration  work 
and  some  of  its  results,  p.  193-200.  13.  O.  B.  Martin:  Boys’ and  girls’ clubs,  p.  206-15.  14.  N.  O. 
Nelson:  The  rural  school  as  a  soc-ial  center,  p.  215-21.  15.  AA'.  K.  Tate:  Conference  of  rural 
school  supervisors — Introductorj'  statement,  p.  229-32.  16.  L.  C.  Brogden,  G.  M.  Lynch,  T.  S. 
Settle:  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  public  transportation  of  pupils,  p.  235-43.  17.  Rural 
supervision,  p.  243-47.  18.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  conununitj’^  activities,  p.  247-55.  19. 
N.  R.  Baker:  The  county  lyceum  in  Alabama,  p.  256-58.  20.  C.  J.  Brown,  AA'.  H.  Smith,  T.  J. 
Coates:  Synopsis  of  course  of  study  for  rural  schools,  p.  259-74.  21.  AA'.  K.  Tate:  The  experi¬ 
mental  rural  school  at  AA'inthrop,  p.  274-82.  22.  C.  G.  Maphis:  The  rural  high  school  and  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers,  p.  289-95. 

145.  General  federation  of  women’s  clubs.  Ofiicial  report  of  the  eleventh  bien¬ 

nial  conA'ention,  June  25  to  July  5,  1912,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Published  by 
the  Federation,  1912.  613  p.  8°.  (Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  corresponding 

secretary,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  Maria  L.  Sanford:  Moral  power  in  the  school  room,  p.  75-81.  2.  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Tabor:  The  merit  system  and  public  education,  p.  124^27.  3.  C.  AA'.  Hetherington:  The  play 
movement  and  the  child,  p.  143-50.  4.  Laura  D.  Gill:  A'ocational  guidance,  p.  206-209.  5.  C.  A. 
Prosser:  The  needs  and  possibilities  of  vocational  education,  p.  209-21.  6.  Laura  D.  GiU:  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  collegiate  alumnae,  p.  439-42. 

146.  International  kindergarten  union.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  29  to  May  3,  1912.  Cle\'eland,  The 
A.  S.  Gilman  printing  co.  [1912]  144  p.  8°.  (Miss  Xetta  Paris,  secretary, 

CleA’eland,  Ohio) 

Contains:  1.  Nina  C.  A'andewalker:  Report  of  Committee  on  investigation,  p.  59-67.  2.  M.V. 
O’Shea:  Enduring  verities  in  education,  p.  86-89.  3.  Annie  Laws:  The  kindergarten  in  social 
life,  or  a  factor  in  social  work,  p.  95-100.  4.  Herbert  Martin:  Problems  in  philosophy  which 
affect  present  educational  ideals,  p.  104-14.  5.  Ir\’ing  King:  The  place  of  certain  kindergarten 
principles  in  modern  educational  theories,  p.  121-24.  6.  Eleanor  M.  Smith:  Kindergarten 
mu.<;ic.  its  relation  to  music  in  the  grades,  p.  130-36. 
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147.  International  moral  education  congress.  2d,  The  Hague,  August  22-27, 

1912.  M4moires  sur  I’^ducation  morale,  present4s  au  Congr^s.  La  Haye, 
M.  Nijhoff,  1912.  1072  p.  4°.  (Mile.  Attie  G.  Dyserinck,  general  sec¬ 
retary) 

148.  Kansas  state  teachers’  association.  Fiftieth  annual  meeting,  Topeka, 

November  7-8,  1912.  Western  school  journal,  29:  8-21,  December  1912; 
38-53,  January  1913. 

Contains:  1.  R.  P.  Halleck:  The  basis  of  the  new  efficiency  in  education,  p.  8-10.  2.  H.  J. 
Waters:  President’s  address,  p.  10-11.  3.  John  MacDonald:  Looking  backward,  p.  12-14.  4. 
L.  B.  Kellogg:  Achievements  of  fifty  years,  p.  14-17.  5.  F.  W.  Thomas:  Vocational  work  in 
the  grades  as  a  preparation  for  the  trades,  p.  38-40.  6.  J.  R.  Thierstein:  Special  difficulties  in 
the  teaching  of  German,  p.  47-48. 

149.  Massachusetts  state  teachers’  association.  [Synopsis  of  the  meeting  held 

in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  29,  1912]  Journal  of  education,  76:  665,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1912. 

150.  National  conference  on  vocational  guidance.  [Synopsis  of  the  second 

meeting  held  in  New  York,  October  23  to  26,  1912]  Vocational  education, 
2:  209-17,  January  1913. 

Written  by  William  T.  Bawden. 

Main  divisions  of  the  program:  1.  Finding  jobs  for  boys  and  girls.  2.  Study  of  occupations. 

3.  Vocational  scholarships.  4.  Opportunities  for  vocational  training. 

151.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  [Report  of 

the  meeting  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  5,  6,  and  7,  1912]  Journal 

of  education,  76:  683-87,  December  26,  1912. 

Contains:  1.  J.  A.  Lapp:  The  present  tendencies  in  vocational  education,  p.  (183-84.  2.  J.  G. 
Becht:  The  State’s  approach  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  education,  p.  684-85  .  3.  E.  G. 
Cooley:  Views  on  vocational  education,  p.  685-87. 

152.  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  [Pro¬ 

ceedings  of  the]  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting,  November  1  and  2,  1912. 
Education,  33:  257-317,  January  1913.  (Walter  B.  Jacobs,  secretary.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.) 

Contains:  1.  Entrance  requirements  and  the  college  degree:  C.  U.  Forbes,  p.  263-68;  H.  T, 
Fowler,  p.  269-75;  C.  W.  Parmenter,  p.  276-80;  E.C.  Sanford,  p.  281-88.  2.  D.  W.  Abercrombie: 
Honesty  in  school  work,  p.  289-99.  3.  W.  L.  Phelps:  Student  honesty  in  college,  p.  300-302. 

4.  W.  S.  A.  Pott:  The  honor  system  of  Virginia,  p.  30:1-11.  5.  Maxwell  Chaplin:  The  honor 
system  at  Princeton,  p.  312-14.  6.  A.  W.  Chauncey:  The  honor  system  of  Sheffield  Scientific 
school,  p.  315-17. 

153.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Proceed¬ 

ings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  22-23, 
1912.  Published  by  the  Association,  1912.  110  p.  8°.  (Thomas  A.  Clark, 

secretary,  Urbana,  Ill.) 

Contains:  1.  H.  P.  Judson:  President’s  address,  p.  5-15.  2.  F.  L.  McVey:  The  definition 
of  high  school  units,  p.  44-50.  Discussion,  p.  50-54.  3.  J.  F.  Hosic:  If  there  were  no  college 
entrance  requirements  in  English,  what  would  we  teach  in  the  high  schools?  p.  55-67.  Dis¬ 
cussion,  p.  67-74.  4.  J.  B.  Davis:  Vocational  guidance  (Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  for 
1911),  p.  77-90. 
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154.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912,  by  Da^'id  Eugene 

Smith  and  Charles  Goldziher.  Washington,  1912.  95  p.  (Bulletin,  1912, 

no.  29) 

155.  Educational  directory,  1912.  Washington,  1912.  89  p.  (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  31) 
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BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  PERIODICAL  ARTICLES. 

i  i 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

156.  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Forty  years  in  educational  journalism.  School  bulletin,  39: 

■  69-71,  December  1912. 

■  An  address  before  the  School  journalism  section  of  the  New  York  State  teachers  association, 

November  26,  1912. 

157’.  Einegan,  Thomas  E.  The  establishment  and  development  of  New  York’s 
school  system.  School  bulletin,  39:  82-88,  93,  December  1912. 

An  address  before  the  New  York  State  teachers  association,  Buffalo,  November  26,  1912. 

EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

158.  Broome,  E.  C.  Horace  Mann:  an  inspiration,  and  an  example.  American 

education,  16:  181-85,  December  1912, 

159.  Broun,  William  Le  Roy.  Dr.  William  Le  Roy  Broun,  comp,  by  Thomas  L. 

.  Broun,  assisted  by  Bessie  Lee  Broun  and  Sally  F.  Ordway.  New  York, 

The  Neale  publishing  company,  1912.  247  p.  illus.  8°. 

Contents:  William  Le  Roy  Broun. — Personal  letters  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Broun’s  death. — 
Articles  on  Dr.  Broun’s  life  and  work. — The  addresses  of  Dr.  Broun, 

160.  McCormick,  Patrick  J.  Juan  Luis  Vives,  a  Catholic  educator  of  the  sixteenth 

century.  Catholic  educational  review,  5:  41-52,  January  1913. 

161.  Mayet,  M.  Une  educatrice.  Mile.  Dissard.  Lyon  [etc.]  E.  Vitte,  1912.  198  p. 

front,  (port.)  12°. 

162.  Wessely,  R.  Friedrich  Nietzsche  als  vorkampfer  fiir  erziehungs-  und  schul- 

reform.  Padagogisches  archiv,  54:  601-31,  heft  11,  1912. 

PRESENT  SITUATION. 

163.  Collier,  Price.  Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  American  point  of  view. 

“A  land  of  damned  professors.”  Scribner’s  magazine,  53:  46-62,  January 
1913. 

Third  article  in  series  on  Germany  and  the  Germans.  Deals  with  the  German  school  system, 
imiversities,  etc. 

164.  Duckworth,  Francis  R.  G.  From  a  pedagogue’s  sketch-book.  London, 

T.  F.  Unwin,  1912.  256  p.  12°. 

"The  author  of  these  sketches  has  drawn  from  an  experience  gathered  in  a  fairly  wide  circle, 
the  center  of  which  is  English  public  school  life  in  general.” — Pref. 

165.  The  first  step  to  change  the  public  schools.  Ladies’  home  journal,  30: 

1-4,  January  1913. 

A  symposium.  Publishes  opinions  by  a  number  of  educators  whose  names  are  not  signed 
to  their  articles.  The  editor  says:  "This  magazine  has  tried,  in  four  successive  issues,  to  prove 
to  its  readers  that  the  present  public-school  system  is  a  failure.  From  the  wide  expression  of 
opinion  received  it  believes  that  it  has  succeeded  in  impressing  this  truth  upon  thousands  of 
parents.” 

166.  Kersckensteiner,  Georg.  Das  offentliche  unterrichtswesen  in  Deutschland 

und  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Monatshefte  fiir  deutsche  sprache  und 

pMagogik,  13:  337-49,  December  1912. 

A  highly  interesting  article  by  an  educator  who  has  observed  conditions  in  both  countries 
at  first  hand.  Makes  five  points  of  comparison:  (1)  Centralization  (2)  Distribution  of  authority 
(3)  Independence  of  the  teaching  force  (4)  Religion  in  the  schools  (5)  Separation  of  sexes.  Con¬ 
tains  a  discussion  of  the  American  high  school. 

67.  Meams,  William  Hughes.  The  changing  elementary  schools.  Saturday 

evening  post,  185:  6-7,  27,  January  4,  1913. 

Gives  the  experience  of  the  Germans  in  remolding  the  branches  of  learning  to  make  them  come 
nearer  the  child’s  desire,  and  describes  similar  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  coimtry,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Fitchburg  state  normal  school,  the  Cleveland  elementary  industrial  school,  and  the 
schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 
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168.  Russell  Sage  foundation.  Division  of  education.  A  comparative  study 

of  public  school  systems  in  the  forty-eight  states.  New  York  city,  Division 
of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1912]  32  p.  diagr.  8°. 

“Compiled  with  the  object  of  making  available  to  legislators,  school  workers,  and  others  having 
at  heart  the  interests  of  public  education,  salient  facts  concerning  school  conditions  [in  all  the 
states.  The  figures  have  been  derived  from  oflEcial  sources.” 

169.  What  public  schools  have  done.  Journal  of  education,  76:  621-26,  635-38, 

640,  658-60,  668-69,  December  12,  19,  1912;  77:  7-8,  January^2,  1913. 

A  series  of  lettersUrom[  high  school  principals  frcm  different! sccticns  of  1he[^ccuntry,  giving 
definite  facts  about  the^success  and,^ failure  of  the  products^ of  the  public[school. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

170.  Draper,  Andrew  S.  Addresses  and  papers,  1911-1912.  Albany,  State  of  New 

York,  Education  department  [1912]  266  p.  8°. 

Presents  the  following  topics:  AU  people  and  all  education,  Mcmcrial  day  and  wcrld  peace, 
[Lincoln  in  his  writings.  Evolution  of  education  in  the  United  States,  Jewels  of  the  nation.  Criti¬ 
cisms  of  education  chapter  in  proposed  New  York  city  charter,  F.emarks  at  inauguration  of 
Chancellor  E.  E.  Brown,  What  is  expected  of  district  superintendents.  No  mummified  history 
in  New  York  schools.  Necessary  basis  of  the  teacher’s  tenure.  Weaknesses  in  American  univer¬ 
sities,  Introduction  to  eighth  annual  Education  report.  Story  of  erection  of  the  Education  build¬ 
ing,  Normal  progress  of  the  United  States,  Rural  supervision  in  New  York,  City  schools  entitled 
to  a  government  of  their  own.  Ancient  versus  modern  learning  in  free  schools.  Place  of  Saratoga 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Education  buildirg— Pedicatcry  address. 

171.  Evans,  Charles.  Growing  a  life.  A  book  for  the  school  and  the  home.  Chi¬ 

cago,  New  York,  Rand,  McNally  &  company  [1912]  214  p.  12°. 

“Throughout  the  work  there  is  an  attempt  to  express  a  pedagogy  of  conviction,  of  personal 
entreaty,  of  joyousness  of  living,  and  more  especially  of  the  divine  happiness  of  living  with  chil¬ 
dren.” 

172.  Froebel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August.  Froebel’s  chief  writings  on  education, 

rendered  into  English  by  S.  S.  F.  Fletcher  and  J.  Welton.  New  York,  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  co.;  London,  E.  Arnold,  1912.  xx,  246  p.  12°.  (Educa¬ 
tional  classics,  ed.  by  J.  W.  Adamson) 

“Chronological  list  of  Froebel’s  chief  writings”:  p.  xvii-xviii. 

Bibliography:  p.  xix-xx. 

173.  Jackson,  G.  W.  School-room  helps  for  teachers  and  parents.  Nashville,  Tenn., 

A.  M.  E.  Sunday  school  union,  1912.  172  p.  8°. 

Written  on  the  basis  of  35  years’  exp>erience  as  a  teacher  in  negro  common  schools. 

174.  Leo,  Brother.  Some  problems  of  correlation.  Catholic  educational  review, 

5:  13-21,  January  1913. 

175.  Ling,  Edward  S.  The  simplification  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

American  school  board  journal,  46:  9-10,  January  1913. 

Treats  of  three  methods  for  the  simplification  of  the  elementary  school  cmriculum:  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  non-essentials,  clearer  delineation  of  the  essential,  and  correlation. 

176.  Locke,  John.  The  educational  writings  of  John  Locke,  ed.  by  John  William 

Adamson.  London,  E.  Arnold,  1912.  xi,  272  p.  12°.  (Educational  class¬ 
ics,  ed.  by  J.  W.  Adamson) 

177.  Mitchell,  Theodore  C.  Loss  of  efficiency  in  the  recitation.  Educational 

review,  45:  8-28,  January  1913. 

Advocates  the  general  employment  of  the  so-caUed  group  system  of  recitation.  Recommende 
an  intensive  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  their  classroom  problems,  etc. 

178.  Mocquillon,  H.  L’art  de  faire  un  homme;  conseils  pratiques  d’ education 

modeme.  Paris,  Perrin  et  cie.,  1912.  416  p.  8°. 

179.  Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich.  Pestalozzi’s  educational  writings,  ed.  by  J.  A. 

Green  with  the  assistance  of  Frances  A.  Collie.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
&  CO.;  London,  E.  Arnold,  1912.  xi,  [1]  328  p.  12°.  ^Educational  classics, 
ed.  by  J.  W.  Adamson) 
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180.  Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.  Rousseau  on  education,  ed.  by  R.  L.  Archer. 

London,  E.  Arnold,  1912.  xii,  278  p.  12°.  (Educational  classics,  ed.  by 
J.  W.  Adamson) 

Bibliography  (English):  p.  xii. 

181.  Wilkinson,  M.  O.  B.  The  executive  values  in  education.  Educational  review, 

45:  29-43,  January  1913. 

Author  says  that  “our  education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  to  the  schools,  is  far  more  an  edu¬ 
cation  of  knowledge  than  an  education  of  expression  and  achievement.  Tt  does  not  direct 
youth  toward  the  utilization  of  materials.” 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

182.  Dana,  Charles  L.  Mental  tests.  Medical  record  (New  York)  83:  1-10,  Jan¬ 

uary  4,  1913. 

Explains  laboratory  tests.  Gives  a  review  of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  of  mental  development, 
arranged  in  age  and  diagnostic  groups  for  convenience  in  conducting  examinations,  as  finally 
formulated  in  1911.  Of  interest  to  educators. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

183.  Alderman,  L.  R,  A  way  to  unite  school  and  home.  School  industrial  credit 

for  home  industrial  work.  Salem,  Oreg.,  W.  S.  Duniway,  state  printer, 

1912.  lb  p.  16°. 

An  account  by  the  Oregon  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of  the  system  of  giving 
school  credit  for  home  work,  as  practised  in  that  state.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  this 
booklet  are  available  for  free  distribution  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

184.  Baker,  George  P.  ^yhat  the  theatre  can  do  for  the  school.  Is  it  worth  while 

to  teach  children  about  plays?  Ladies’  home  journal,  30:  26,  47,  January 

1913. 

.\uthor  emphasizes  the  encouragement  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  children  and  youth  by 
teachers  from  primary  to  high  school  grade.  “Make  it,”  he  says,  “a  stimulative,  educative 
force.” 

185.  Benson,  Theresa.  An  experiment  in  Montessori  work.  Primary  education, 

21:  9-11,  January  1913. 

Tells  of  the  Montessori  method  applied  to  the  American  public  school  conditions,  as  carried 
on  in  the  school  at  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

186.  Braucher,  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Problems  of  dramatic  play.  Playground,  6: 

319-24,  December  1912. 

“Address  given  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  i'layground  and  recreation  association 
of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7,  1912.” 

Gives  a  list  of  plays  for  children  and  for  older  girls. 

187.  Bryant,  Sara  Cone.  Best  stories  to  tell  to  children.  Boston  and  New  York, 

Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1912.  xiii,  181  p.  illus.  8°. 

188.  Metodo  Montessori.  Schweizerische  lehrerzeitung,  57:  463-64,  473-75,  Novem¬ 

ber  23  and  30,  1912. 

A  review  of  the  Montessori  method  in  operation,  with  particular  reference  to  its  similarity  to 
the  kindergarten. 

189.  Stevens,  Helen  Y.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  modern  kindergarten. 

World’s  work  (London)  21:  105-9,  December  1912. 

.\n  illustrated  article  describing  the  methods  of  the  Montessori  system.  Writer  says  that 
Dr.  Montessori  has  gone  deeper  than  Froebel. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

190.  Barnes,  Walter.  English  in  the  country  schools.  West  Virginia  educator,  6: 

2-5,  December  1912;  7:  6-10,  January  1913. 

Deals  exclusively  with  composition  work. 

191.  Campagnac,  Ernest  Trafford.  The  teaching  of  compo.sition.  Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1912]  65  p.  12°.  (Riverside  edu¬ 
cational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 
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192.  Cousinet,  Roger.  L’ education  esthetiqiie  il  I’^cole  primaire.  ^^ducateur 

moderne,  7:  433-43,  Decembre  1912. 

193.  Cunliffe,  John  W.  College  English  composition.  English  journal,  1 :  591-600, 

December  1912. 

"An  address  to  the  Graduate  English  club  of  Columbia  University,  October  18,  1912.” 

194.  Dancing  as  an  educational  aid.  World’s  work  (London)  21:  48-53.  December 

1913. 

Describes  work  that  has  been  done  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dwells  on  the  need  for 
better  education  and  recreation  for  the  countryside;  folk  dancing  in  the  grammar  schools;  how 
folk  dancing  and  classical  dancing  can  be  introduced  into  a  university. 

195.  Decker,  F.  F.  Educational  values  of  geometry.  Mathematics  teacher,  5: 

41-45,  December  1912. 

Continued  from  September  issue. 

196.  Dunn,  Fannie  W.  Educative  seat  work,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  dis¬ 

cussion  of  a  schedule  for  a  two-room  school,  and  references  and  addresses  for 
helpful  books  and  materials.  Farmville,  Va.,  State  female  normal  school, 
1912.  77  p.  8®. 

197.  Fleagle,  B.  E.  Oral  English  in  the  high  school.  English  journal,  1:  611-18, 

December  1912. 

Explanation  of  what  the  Baltimore  City  college  is  doing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  irroral 
expression.  The  method  explained  is  the  result  of  three  years  of  experimentation  and  study. 

198.  Goldziher,  Karl.  Praktische  elemente  im  mathematischen  unterricht  der 

hoheren  schule.  Padagogisches  archiv,  54:  645-51,  Heft  11,  1912. 

Concrete,  applied  mathematics  a  part  of  the  reform  movement  for  correlation  of  school  and  life. 

199.  Hahn,  Walter  L.  A  plea  for  out-of-door  zoology.  School  review,  21:  50-54, 

January  1913. 

200.  Johnson,  Franklin  W.  The  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale  for  measurement  of 

quality  in  English  composition.  School  review,  21:  39-49,  January  1913. 

Author  doubts  the  practicability  of  this  scale  for  measuring  the  merit  of  "so  highly  complex 
a  product  as  the  composition  of  young  people  in  their  teens.”  d’he  Hillegas-Thorndike  scale 
is  given  in  Prof.  E.  L.  Thorndike's  recent  work.  Education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  co., 
1912.  p.  214-19.  The  method  used  in  deriving  the  scale  is  published  in  detail  in  Teachers  college 
record,  September  1912,  p.  1-54. 

201.  Metzler,  William  H.  Problems  in  the  experimental  pedagogy  of  geometry. 

Journal  of  educational  psychology,  3:  545-60,  December  1912. 

202.  Myers,  Weldon  T.  An  experiment  in  spelling.  Virginia  journal  of  education, 

6:  100-102,  December  1912. 

Results  of  a  test  given  to  some  freshmen. 

203.  National  committee  of  fifteen  on  Geometry  syllabus.  Final  report. 

Mathematics  teacher,  5:  46-131,  December  1912. 

Also  separately  reprinted. 

204.  Price,  William  R.  The  second  year  of  a  modern  language.  School  review, 

21:  26-38,  January  1913. 

"What  we  want,”  says  the  author,  "is  a  time-saAer,  not  a  time- waster:  and  of  all  the  spend¬ 
thrifts  the  so-called  inductive  method  is  the  worst.” 

205.  Robinson,  A.  T.  The  question  of  text-books  in  composition.  Science,  n.  s.  37 : 

60-62,  January  10,  1913. 

Emphasizes  the  demand  for  an  up-to-date  text-book  in  English  comix)sition.  Shows  the 
enormous  success  of  "oral  composition.” 

206.  Simons,  Sarah  E.  De\dces  for  vitalizing  composition  work,  with  illustrations. 

English  journal,  1:  628-37,  December  1912. 

207.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  The  International  commission  on  the  teaching  of 

mathematics.  Educational  review,  45:  1-7,  January  1913. 

Discusses  how  America  stood  in  comparison  with  other  countries  in  the  reports  made  by  the 
Commission.  Writer  states  that  we  are  unable  to  hold  our  requirements  for  the  mass  of  teachers 
"as  high  as  they  are  held  in  the  best  European  countries.” 
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208.  Smith,  David  Eugene.  Number  games  and  number  rhymes,  by  D.  E.  Smith 

and  certain  students  of  Teachers  college.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college, 
Columbia  university,  1912.  Ill  p.  8°.  (Teachers  college  record,  vol.  xiii, 
no.  5,  November  1912) 

In  addition  to  D.  E.  Smith,  the  table  of  contents  contains  the  names  of  C.  W.  Hunt,  Florence  J. 
Flynn,  Clara  C.  Eaton,  R.  K.  AtweU,  and  Frances  B.  SeDtin,  as  authors  of  articles. 

209.  Smith,  Earl  Baldwin.  The  study  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 

versities  of  the  United  States.  [Princeton,  Princeton  university  press,  19121 
ix,  [1]  45  p.  8°. 

210.  Staples,  Clarence  Leonard.  A  critique  of  high  school  Latin.  Pedagogical 

seminary,  19:  492-509,  December  1912. 

211.  Talkington,  Henry  L.  How  to  study  and  teach  history  and  civics  in  the 

grades.  Bloomington,  Ill.,  The  Public  school  publishing  company  [1912] 
230,  94  p.  12°. 

212.  Tilley,  Arthur.  French  as  an  instrument  of  liberal  education.  Modern  lan¬ 

guage  teaching,  8:  193-98,  November  1912. 

The  author  endeavors  to  show  how  far  the  study  of  French  can  supply  the  liberal  training 
which  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  gives. 

213.  Verleger,  Wilhelm.  Praxis  des  heimatkundlichen  unterrichts.  Hannover- 

List  [etc.]  C.  Meyer,  1912.  viii,  202  [2]  p.  illus.,  maps.  8°. 

214.  White,  D.  S.  Latin  in  high  schools.  From  a  professional’s  view-point — an 

answer.  Missouri  school  journal,  30:  4-9,  January  1913. 

Defends  the  retaining  of  Latin  in  the  high  school. 

215.  Williams,  Talcott.  Aims  and  methods  of  the  School  of  journalism.  Columbia 

university  quarterly,  15:  52-57,  December  1912. 

Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  journalism,  Earl  HaU,  September  30, 1912.< 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

216.  Oppenheimer,  Carol  P.  Benefits  of  the  kindergarten.  Kindergarten  review, 

23:  330-33,  January  1913. 

"This  essay  won  the  second  prize  offered  by  the  National  kindergarten  association  for  articles 
on  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten.” 

217.  Parsons,  H.  Grace.  The  primary  teacher  and  her  program,  Colorado]^school 

journal,  28:  9-13,  December  1912. 

Gives  specimen  programs  for  primary  grades. 

218.  Pritchard,  A.  K.  and  Ashford,  F.  An  English  primary  school.  Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Thompson  Brown  company  [1912]  128  p.  12°. 

"A  series  of  fragmentary  questions  in  the  science  of  teaching.” 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

219.  BueU,  Jennie.  The  educational  value  of  the  grange.  Business  America,  13: 

50-54,  January  1913. 

220.  Fiske,  George  Walter.  The  challenge  of  the  country.  A  study  of  country 

life  opportunity.  New  York,  London,  Association  press,  1912.  xiii,  283  p. 
illus.  12°. 

Contents:  1.  The  rural  problem.  2.  Country  life  optimism.  3.  The  new  rural  civilization. 
4.  Triumphs  of  scientific  agriculture.  5.  Rural  opportimities  for  social  reconstruction.  6.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  country  life.  7.  Rural  Christian  forces.  8.  Country  life  leadership. 

221.  Foght,  Harold  W.  The  country  community.  New  York,  Missionary  edu¬ 

cation  movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1912.  36  p.  16°. 
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222.  Presbjrterian  church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Board  of  home  missions.  Depart¬ 

ment  of  church  and  country  hfe.  A  rural  survey  in  Maryland .  [New  York, 
Redfield  brothers,  inc.,  1912]  113,  vii  p.  illus.  8°. 

A  sociological  study  of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  including  its  schools  and  educational 
conditions. 

223.  - A  rural  survey  in  Tennessee.  [New  York,  Redfield 

brothers,  inc.,  1912]  48  p.  illus.  8°. 

A  survey  of  Gibson  county  in  West  Tennessee,  selected  as  the  type  county. 

224.  Texas.  Department  of  education.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools.  School 

buildings  and  plans  and  local  taxation.  Austin,  Tex.,  Austin  printing 
company,  1912.  67  p.  illus.  8°.  (Its  Bulletin  no.  15) 

225.  Wells,  George  F.  Is  an  organized  country  life  movement  possible?  Survey, 

29:  449-56,  January  4,  1913. 

Discusses  the  question  from  various  standpoints— the  economic,  educational,  and  religious. 

226.  Wilson,  Warren  H.  The  evolution  of  the  country  community.  A  study  in 

religious  sociology.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1912] 
xvii,  221  p.  12°. 

"In  these  chapters  the  center  of  attention  will  be  the  church,  regarded  as  an  institution  for 
building  and  organizing  country  life  .  .  .  The  writer  is  not  a  teacher,  and  what  is  said  in  this 
book  about  the  country  school  is  said  solely  because  of  the  dependence  of  all  else  upon  this 
institution.  The  patient,  detailed,  and  extensively  constructive  work  in  the  country  must 
be  done  by  the  educator.” — Introd. 

227.  Wisconsin.  Department  of  education.  Prelimmary  report  of  the  Com¬ 

mittee  of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  to  inves¬ 
tigate  educational  needs  and  conditions  in  Wisconsin.  [Madison,  Wis.] 
Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  State  superintendent  [1912]  30  p.  8°. 

The  committee  has  investigated  rural  school  conditions  in  Wisconsin,  and  makes  various 
recommendations  for  betterment,  dealing  both  with  legislation  and  with  educational  activities 
among  the  people  themselves.  A  suggestive  introduction  by  Superintendent  Cary  precedes 
the  report. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

228.  Judd,  Charles  H.  The  meaning  of  secondary  education.  School  review,  21: 

11-25,  January  1913. 

The  program  which  the  writer  defends  is  not  a  plea  lor  "a  limited  organization,  but  rather  a 
plea  for  a  study  of  the  whole  broad  field  of  secondary  education.” 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

229.  Milner,  Florence.  The  teacher.  Chicago,  New  York,  Scott,  Foresman  and 

company  [1912]  281  p.  12°. 

"  The  book  aims  to  be  essentially  practical  and  to  discuss  the  conditions  which  every  teacher 
will  encounter.” 

230.  Southwick,  H.  H.  Training  classes — their  possibilities  and  limitations.  School 

bulletin,  39:  79-81,  December  1912. 

An  address  before  the  Training  section  of  the  New  York  State  teachers  association,  November 
26,  1912. 

231.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  The  teacher’s  health.  A  study  in  the  hygiene  of  an 

occupation.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1913] 
xiv,  137  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 
Contents:  Editor’s  introduction.  1.  The  problem.  2.  Mortality  rate  and  physical  mor¬ 
bidity.  3.  Tuberculosis  and  the  teacher.  4.  The  teacher  as  neurasthenic.  5.  The  margin  of 
safety.  6.  Health  suggestions  for  the  teacher.  7.  The  hygiene  of  character.  8.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  normal  school.  Bibliography  with  a  list  of  15  best  books  on  personal  and. mental 
hygiene. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

232.  Angell,  James  Rowland.  The  duplication  of  school  work  by  the  college. 

School  review,  21:  1-10,  January  1913. 

Claims  that  “the  practices  at  present  in  vogue  result  in  a  wholly  needless  waste  of  the  student's 
time,  much  of  which  could  presumably  be  avoided  by  intelligent  collaboration  of  school  and 
college  teachers.” 

233.  Briggs,  LeBaron  R.  Harvard  as  seen  by  a  Harvard  man.  Yale  alumni 

weekly,  22:  354-58,  December  20,  1912. 

An  address  delivered  at  Yale  university,  December  5,  1912,  on  the  Harvard  foundation. 

234.  Hadley,  Arthur  T.  Methods  of  ascertaining  and  apportioning  cost  of  instruc¬ 

tion  in  universities.  Educational  review,  45:  58-69,  January  1913. 

Records  results  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  different  members  of  the  Association 
of  American  universities,  with  “a  view  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  either  to  collect 
cost  statistics  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  intelligent  use.” 

235.  Leathes,  Stanley.  The  universities  and  public  service.  Nineteenth  cen¬ 

tury,  72:  1260-67,  December  1912. 

Describes  conditions  in  England. 

236.  Libby,  Walter.  The  socialization  of  the  college.  Popular  science  monthly, 

82:  76-84,  January  1913. 

“To  show  how  the  minds  of  students  can  be  affected  educationally  so  that  the  college  may 
be  touched  with  this  spirit  of  modern  democratic  culture  is  the  main  purpose  of  these  pages.” 

237.  The  Roosevelt  professor  and  the  Harvard  exchange  professor  at  the  University 

of  Berlin.  Educational  review,  45:  70-80,  January  1913. 

Translated  from  the  Berliner  akademische  nachrichten,  November  11, 1912. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

238.  Allen,  WiUiam  H.  N  ew  York’s  rejection  of  school  reports  “for  want  of  facts” 

over  inquiry  controversy.  National  municipal  review,  2:  93-99,  January 
1913. 

Preceded  on  p.  88-93  of  same  periodical  by  a  general  article  on  the  New  York  school  inquiry 
controversy.  The  report  in  question,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  may  be  found  in  the  issue  for  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  1912,  of  the  City  record,  the  official  journal  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

239.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.  The  organization  of  city  school  systems.  American 

education,  16:  175-80,  224-28,  December  1912,  January  1913. 

“An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  council  of  school  .superintendents  at  Albany, 
October  14,  1912.” 

240.  Moore,  J.  G.  Scientific  management  in  school  administrations.  II.  Organ¬ 

izing  the  schools  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  School  and  home 
education,  32:  125-28,  December  1912. 

Discusses  the  elementary  industrial  school. 

241.  Newland,  H.  Osman.  Local  government  handbook  on  education.  London, 

C.  Griffin  and  company,  1912.  354  p.  12°. 

Intended  to  supply  “in  condensed  form  something  of  each  branch  or  aspect  of  education, 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  immediate  reference  of  the  teacher,  the  councilor,  the 
manager,  or  other  officer,  who  has  to  deal  with  education,  or  of  the  parent,  the  educationist, 
or  other  person  interested  in  scholastic  matters.” 

242.  Rate  aid  and  state  aid.  Irish  educational  review,  6:  169-75,  December  1912. 

A  discussion  of  rate  aid  for  education  in  England  and  Wales.  Includes  tables  published  In 
the  Times  Educational  supplement,  giving  statistics,  by  counties,  of  the  number  of  schools, 
average  number  of  pupils,  amount  of  aid  given,  and  average  cost  per  pupil. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

243.  Elwood,  DeWitt,  Taylor,  E.  H.  and  Wiley,  J.  F.  A  study  of  retardation 

and  elimination  in  certain  schools  of  Eastern  Illinois,  with  a  consideration 
of  the  causes.  School  and  home  education,  32:  147-53,  December  1912. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  principals’  and  superintendents’  association,  held  at 
Charleston,  Ill.,  in  January,  1911,  the  writers  w'ere  appointed  a  committee  with  instructions 
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to  investigate  retardation  and  elimination  in  the  school  systems  of  Eastern  Illinois  and  to  report 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  January,  1912.”  This  article  gives  the  results  of 
the  investigation. 

244.  Helping  New  York’s  backward  children.  Ohio  teacher,  33:  193-94,  December 

1912. 

Gives  nine  devices  used  in  New  York  city  for  helping  backward  children. 

245.  Morton,  William  H.  S.  Retardation  in  Nebraska.  Psychological  clinic,  6: 

181-97,  222-28,  December  15,  1912;  January  15,  1913. 

"A  thesis  submitted  to  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  college  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  for 
the  degree  of  M.  A.” 

“Gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  96  cities  and  towns  m  different  parts  of  Nebraska. 
There  were  25,449  pupils  reported,  and  their  distribution  by  age  and  grade  is  shown.” 
Bibliography:  p.  227-28. 

246.  Powell,  R.  H.  Examinations.  School  and  home,  4:  7-8,  December  1912. 

247.  Rosier,  Joseph.  The  problems  of  the  principal.  West  Virginia  school  journal, 

41:  378-82,  January  1913. 

The  author  gives  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  school  principal. 

248.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  The  tragedies  of  childhood.  Forum,  49:  41-47,  Januan,- 

1913. 

“The  school,”  says  the  writer,  “must  learn  to  harness  the  natural  forces  of  suggestibility.  It 
must  inspire  self-confidence  and  teach  children  to  succeed.”  Gives  statistics  of  child  suicides 
in  Prussia,  France,  and  Russia. 

SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  HYGIENE. 

249.  Burgerstein,  Leo.  Schulhygiene.  3.  aufl.  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1912. 

143  p.  12°.  (Aus  natur  und  geisteswelt.  96.  bandchen) 

250.  Ferrell,  John  A.  The  need  of  medical  inspection  in  Southern  schools.  South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  11:  295-300,  October  1912. 

251.  Ling,  P.  H.  Educational  gymnastics.  American  physical  education  review, 

17:  697-704,  December  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

Gives  the  principles,  elements,  and  meaning  of  educational  gymnastics. 

252.  Meylan,  George  L.  Hygiene  and  sanitation  of  summer  camps.  American 

physical  education  reAnew,  17:  692-96,  December  1912. 

“Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  Congress  of  the  American  school  hygiene 
association.” 

253.  Schwerdtner,  H.  Leysin  und  seine  heilwirkimg.  Korperliche  erziehung, 

8:  323-26,  November  1912. 

“A  contribution  to  radioactivity.  ”  Describes  sunshine  cure  for  tuberculosis  in  mountains  of 
southern  Switzerland.  Illustrated. 

254.  Scripture,  E.  W.  Stuttering  and  lisping.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com¬ 

pany,  1912.  xiv,  251  p.  illus.  12°.  * 

“  Prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  physicians  and  teachers;  both  are  constantly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  lisping  or  a  stuttering  child.” 

255.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.  The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene.  Catholic  educa¬ 

tional  review,  4:  530—46,  December  1912. 

The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  schools  from  a  Catholic’s  point  of  view. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

256.  Dawson,  George  E.  The  right  of  the  child  to  be  well  born.  New  York  and 

London,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  company,  1912,  144  p.  12°. 

257.  Engel,  Sigmund.  The  elements  of  child-protection.  Tr.  from  the  German  by 

Dr.  Eden  Paul.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1912.  xi,  [l]  276p.  8°. 

258.  George,  WiUianu  R.  and  Stowe,  Lyman  Beecher.  Citizens  made  and 

remade.  An  interpretation  of  the  significance  and  influence  of  George  junior 
republics.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1912.  265  p. 

illus.  12°. 
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259.  Hoben,  Allan.  The  minister  and  the  boy.  A  handbook  for  churchmen 

engaged  in  boys’  work.  Chicago,  Ill.,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1912] 
171  p.  illus.  12°. 

Chapter  headings:  Call  of  boyhood,  Approach  to  boyhood,  Boy  in  village  and  country,  Modem 
city  and  normal  boy.  Ethical  value  of  organized  play.  Boy’s  choice  of  a  vocation,  Training  for 
citizenship.  Boy’s  religious  life.  Church  boys’  club. 

Designed  “  to  qmcken  the  minister’s  appreciation  of  boys,  to  stimulate  his  study  of  them,  and 
to  suggest  a  few  practical  ways  in  which  church  work  with  boys  may  be  conducted.” 

260.  McCormick,  William.  The  boy  and  his  clubs.  With  a  foreword  by  Thomas 

Chew.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  F.  H.  Kevell  company  [1912]  96  p.  12° 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

261.  Buckham,  John  W.  Study  of  religion  in  the  university.  Educational  review, 

45:  44-57,  January  1913. 

Author  strongly  advocates  the  study  of  religion,  not  only  because  of  its  transcendent  impor¬ 
tance  to  life,  but  because  of  its  cultural  value. 

262.  Dugas,  L.  M.  L’education  du  caract^re.  Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1912.  xi,  258  p. 

8°.  (Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  contemporaine) 

263.  Pell,  Edward  Leigh.  Secrets  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  New  York,  Chicago 

[etc.]  F.  H.  Revell  company  [1912]  201  p.  12°. 

The  author  has  tried  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  methods,  for  he  believes  that  the  supreme 
need  of  the  average  Sunday-school  teacher  is  not  a  method  of  work,  but  a  motive  for  work. 

264.  Snedden,  David.  The  Association’s  relation  to  education — liberal  and  voca¬ 

tional.  Association  seminar,  21:  102-10,  December  1912. 

Deals  with  the  Young  men’s  Christian  association. 

265.  Wells,  Amos  Russel.  .The  ideal  adult  class  in  the  Sunday-school.  Boston, 

New  York  [etc.]  The  Pilgrim  press  [1912]  126  p.  12°. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

266.  Allen,  Frederick  J.  The  Vocation  bureau  and  the  Boston  school  system. 

National  municipal  review,  2:  108-10,  January  1913. 

267.  Bader,  Paul.  Die  aufgabe  der  schule  bei  der  berufswahl  und  stellenvermitt- 

lung  der  jugendlichen.  Archiv  fiir  padagogik,  1:  129-38,  December  1912. 
Describes  current  attempts  at  vocational  guidance  in  connection  with  German  schools. 

268.  Commons,  John  R.  Constructive  investigation  and  the  Industrial  commission 

of  Wisconsin.  Survey,  29:  440-48,  January  4,  1913. 

A  survey  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  in  various  social  fields.  Industrial  and  vocational 
education  considered.  The  December  21,  1912,  number  of  the  Survey  contains  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  classified  duties  of  the  Commission. 

269.  Cummings,  Frances.  The  Intercollegiate  bureau  of  occupations.  Woman’s 

international  review,  1:  11-12,  December  1912. 

Tells  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Intercollegiate  bureau  of  occupations. 

270.  Dean,  Arthur  D.  The  mission  of  the  technical  high  school.  Vocational  edu¬ 

cation,  2:  177-85,  January  1913. 

“Address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Technical  high  school,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
November  14, 1912.” 

271.  Diggs,  Annie  L.  Bedrock.  Education  and  employment,  the  foundation  of 

the  Republic.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Social  center  publishing  co.  [1912]  x,  70  p. 
8°. 

Based  on  the  proposition  that  a  bureau  of  employment  should  be  established  in  connection 
with  each  and  every  educational  institution  throughout  the  country. 

272.  Forbes,  George  M.  Organization  and  administration  of  industrial  schools. 

American  school  board  journal,  46:  11-13,  50-51,  January  1913. 

The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  concrete,  i.  e.,  by  following  an  actual  experience  covering  four 
years  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education. 
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273.  Heath,  Howard  R.  Manual  training  in  the  primary  schools  of  Victoria,  Aus¬ 

tralia.  Manual  training  magazine,  14:  151-56,  December  1912. 

Illustrated  article.  There  are  at  present  about  thirty-five  centers  in  Victoria,  the  center  sys¬ 
tem  being  in  vogue  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  addition  to  the  above,  from  50  to  60  rural 
schools  are  receiving  the  instruction  from,  the  ordinary  teacher. 

274.  Hein,  Leon  F.  A.  The  cost  of  materials  for  manual  training  in  the  elementary 

grades.  Manual  training  magazine,  14:  129-37,  December  1912. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  forty-one  supervisors  in  fifteen  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Writer  tabulates  the  results  obtained. 

275.  Henschel,  H.  Hauswirtschaftliche  schulanlagen.  Das  schulhaus,  14:  479-87, 

Heft  11,  1912. 

Describes  domestic  science  equipment  in  a  German  school.  Well  illustrated  by  photographs . 

276.  House,  Roy  Temple.  Superintendent  Brennan  and  early  specialization. 

Normal  instructor,  22:  13,  47-48,  January  1913. 

Tells  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  the  high  school  of  Ironwood,  Mich.,  who  have  failed  to  finish  the 
common  school  course,  but  who  have  reached  the  high  school  age  and  feel  the  need  of  some  special 
training. 

277.  Howe,  Charles  B.  The  future  of  the  manual  training  high  school  in  vocational 

education.  Manual  training  magazine,  14:  105-14,  December  1912. 

Author  sa5’^s  that  “the  manual  training  high  school  of  the  future  must  be  a  vocational  school , 
pure  and  simple,  as  all  high  schools  are  now  and  probably  will  be  in  the  future.  The  immediate 
educational  problem  of  the  manual  training  school  is  the  determination  of  its  particular  voca¬ 
tional  function.” 

278.  Hutchinson,  T.  Herbert.  History  of  vocational  guidance.  Association 

seminar,  21:  84-101,  December  1912. 

To  be  continued. 

279.  Jackson,  Edwin  R.  How  forestry  can  help  the  manual  training  teacher. 

Manual  training  magazine,  14:  138-50,  December  1912, 

“  The  chief  importance  of  forestry  in  its  relation  to  manual  training  lies  in  the  opportunity  it 
affords  to  awaken  the  student  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  elimi¬ 
nating  waste  from  our  industrial  world,  to  broaden  his  mind  until  he  sees  himself  not  alone  but 
as  a  part  of  a  great  social  system  composed  of  individuals  like  himself,  but  each  one  dependent 
upon  the  other.” 

280.  Lane,  Winthrop  D,  Broadening  industrial  education.  Survey,  29:  321-23, 

December  14,  1912. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education. 

281.  Leavitt,  Frank  M.  The  continuation  school:  Cincinnati’s  examples.  Voca¬ 

tional  education,  2:  218-34,  January  1913. 

282.  Lewis,  E.  E.  Studies  in  vocational  guidance.  I,  The  general  problem. 

School  and  home  education,  32:  135-38,  December  1912. 

283.  Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  The  college  and  the  household  sciences.  Good  house¬ 

keeping,  56:  40-48,  January  1913. 

Advocates  household  courses  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  shows  the  insistent  demand  for 
such  instruction. 

284.  -  Vocation  and  learning.  University  City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  The  Peoples 

university  [1912]  289  p.  12°. 

An  analysis  of  the  demands  made  by  the  various  vocations,  considering  not  merely  the  tech¬ 
nical  requirements,  but  especiallj^  the  deeper  inner  demands  of  our  occupations  and  professions. 
In  addition  to  a  presentation  of  general  principles,  the  following  vocations  are  individually 
analyzed:  Engineer,  farmer,  business  man,  teacher,  domestic  worker,  secretary,  librarian,  jour¬ 
nalist,  physician,  lawyer  and  politician,  architect. 

285.  Munro,  William  B.  Cooperative  shopkeeping  by  students.  Independent, 

74:  84-87,  January  9,  1913. 

Describes  the  students’  cooperative  store  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Shows  what  college  instructors 
and  students  of  Harvard  have  done  towards  eliminating  the  middleman’s  profit  and  thereby 
lowering  the  cost  of  living. 
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286.  Prosser,  Charles  A.  Facilities  for  industrial  education.  Vocational  educa¬ 

tion,  2:  189-203,  January  1913. 

“  Of  immediate  practical  value  to  committees  and  boards  of  education  considering  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ways  and  means.” 

287.  Riordan,  Raymond.  Does  vocational  training  fail  to  build  character,  or  create 

a  conscious  citizenship?  a  study  in  education.  Craftsman,  23:  449-53, 
January  1913. 

V’riter  declares  “that  child-power  is  world-power — vocational  training  will  mean  industrial 
slavery.” 

288.  Snedden,  David.  Supplying  teachers  of  vocational  education.  Journal  of 

education,  76:  687,  December  26,  1912. 

Suggests  three  ways  of  training  teachers  of  vocational  education,  as  follows:  Evening  classes 
may  be  organized  in  existing  industrial  schools  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  teachers. 
Short  courses  during  the  summer  or  dull  season  might  attract  suitably  qualified  workers  to  the 
training  courses.  Properly  qualified  workmen  may  be  employed  a.s  assistants  in  vocational 
schools  and  by  training  and  supervision  may  qualify  as  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

289.  Bricker,  Garland  A.  The  cooperative  use  of  equipment  and  illustrative  mate¬ 

rial  in  agricultural  teaching.  Progressive  teacher,  19:  35-36,  January  1913. 

At  the  end  of  the  article  is  appended  a  list  of  various  pieces  of  apparatus  and  a  few  materials 
that  may  be  used  in  both  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  some  other  sciences  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

290.  Sipe,  Susan  B.  Some  types  of  children’s  garden  work.  Washington,  Govern¬ 

ment  printing  office,  1912.  56  p.  illus.  8°.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agri¬ 

culture.  Office  of  experiment  stations — Bulletin  252) 

291.  True,  A.  C.  and  Crosby,  Dick  J.  The  American  system  of  agricultural  educa¬ 

tion.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912.  31  p.  illus.  8°. 

(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  stations — Circular 
.106,  rev.) 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

292.  Dean,  Arthur  D.  Vocational  training  of  women.  Woman’s  international 

review,  1:  17-18,  December  1912. 

293.  Laselle,  Mary  A.  and  Wiley,  Katherine  E.  Vocations  for  girls,  with  an 

introduction  by  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mifflin  company  [1913]  x,  139  p.  12°. 

“The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  to  young  girls,  and  those  responsible  for  the  guidance  of 
girls,  some  definite  information  as  to  conditions  of  work  in  the  more  common  vocations.” 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

294.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Roxanna  E.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  reading  tastes  of 

high -school  pupils.  Pedagogical  seminary,  19:  438-60,  December  1912. 
Bibliography:  p.  459-60. 

“The  material  for  this  study  was  gathered  from  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  high 
schools  of  Iowa  City  and  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  returns  included  papers  from  588  high-school 
pupils  from  the  four  grades,  distributed  as  follows:  Freshman  218,  sophomore  158,  junior  107, 
senior  105.” 

295.  Austen,  Willard.  Rights  of  the  users  of  a  college  and  university  library  and 

how  to  preserve  them.  Public  libraries,  18:  6-10,  January  1913. 

296.  Foerster,  Norman.  Literature  and  the  undergraduate.  Dial,  54:  3-5,  Jan¬ 

uary  1,  1913. 

297.  Olcott,  Frances  Jenkins.  The  children’s  reading.  Boston  and  New  York, 

Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1912.  344  p.  12°. 

Contains  suggestive  information  and  lists  of  books  in  the  various  fields  of  literature. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

One  of  the  earliest  proposals  in  this  country  to  regard  agriculture 
as  a  subject  for  higher  education  is  found  in  a  prospectus  issued  b}^ 
William  Smith,  in  1751,  designed  as  a  model  for  colleges.^  This  plan, 
providing  for  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  was  carried  out  to  some 
extent  at  Philadelphia  Academy  (University  of  Pennsylvania). 

We  find  husbandry  and  commerce  mentioned  in  the  original  pros¬ 
pectus  of  King’s  College  (Columbia  University),  dated  May  31,  1754, 
and  agriculture  and  merchandise  in  the  “Laws  and  Orders”  adopted 
by  the  governors,  June  3,  1755.^  The  chair  of  botany  and  agriculture 
in  1792  was  held  by  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  M.  D.  In  describing  a 
summer  course  in  botanv,  he  savs: 

An  attempt  is  made  by  the  professor,  who  is  a  practical  farmer,  to  elucidate  and 
explain  the  economy  of  plants,  their  affinity  to  animals,  and  the  organization,  excita¬ 
bility,  stimuli,  life  diseases,  and  death  of  both  classes  of  beings.  The  physiology  of 
plants *  *  *  *  is  therefore  particularly  enlarged  upon,  as  connected  with  garden¬ 
ing  and  farming.-^ 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  the  actual  uses  of  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  work  in  an  educational  wa}'  for  pupils  of  elementar}^  and 
secondary  school  age  is  furnished  b}"  the  schools  established  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  in  1825,  by  William  Maclure,^  in  connection  with  the 
socialistic  experiment  known  as  the  New  Harmon}^  Movement, 
^laclure  placed  the  schools  in  charge  of  Joseph  Neef,  whom  he  had 
brought  to  Philadelphia  in  1806  to  introduce  Pestalozzi’s  method  of 
teaching.  He  provided  ample  dormitories,  books,  museums,  shops, 
experimental  plots,  and  other  facilities.  The  experiment  was  short¬ 
lived,  suffering  from  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  on  all  sides, 
while  the  location,  so  far  from  the  older  centers  of  intellectual  life, 
was  largeU  responsible  for  the  slight  impression  that  the  schools  made 
on  educational  practice. 

A  pioneer  movement  in  agricultural  education  and  one  that  lasted 
much  longer  than  many  others,  though  not  much  noticed  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  agricultural  education,  was  the  Oneida  Manual  Labor  Insti¬ 
tute,  conducted  by  George  Washington  Gale  from  1827  to  1834, 

1  Discourses  on  Public  Affairs,  2d  ed.,  London,  1762. 

2  Universities  and  Their  Sons,  pp.  583,  598. 

*  Mitchill.  The  Present  State  of  Learning  in  the  College  of  New  York,  p.  6. 

<  Monroe,  Will  S.  Pestalozzian  Movement  In  the  United  States. 
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whose  course  included  instruction  in  carpentry  and  agriculture. 
This  extended  effort  followed  a  few  years^  experience  with  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  taken  to  a  farm  near  Whitesboro,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  to  which  ^Ir.  Gale  had  retired  from  the  ministry  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  later  established  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  HI. 

A  manual  labor  academy  was  conducted  from  1830  to  1832  at 
Germantown,  Pa.,  by  George  Junkin,  who  became  later  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lafayette  College. 

Sporadic  attempts,  more  or  less  futile,  were  made  to  introduce 
regular  instruction  in  agriculture  as  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
early  in  the  last  century,  as  at  Hummer  Academy,  Newberry,  Mass., 
1824;  Derby,  Conn.,  1826;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
1838;  The  People’s  College,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1853;  Westfield 
CMass.)  Academy,  1856;  and  Powers  Institute,  Bernardston,  Mass., 
1857.  The  opening  of  Bussey  Institute,  founded  by  a  bequest  made 
in  1842,  was  delayed  by  Harvard  College  until  1870.  That  commend¬ 
able  philanthropy,  the  Farm  School,  Thompsons  Island,  Boston, 
now  in  its  ninety-eighth  year,  began  instruction  in  agriculture  m 
1833,  and  has  since  continued  it.  Work  of  recognized  scientific  merit 
was  inaugurated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  in  1848,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  were  founded  as  a 
result  of  the  famous  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Of  the  few  in  existence 
before  this  date,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  founded  in  1857, 
is  the  oldest.  The  Morrill  Act  gave  to  each  State  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each 
Member  of  Congress.  From  this  have  resulted  endowment  funds 
amounting  to  over  $13,000,000,  with  land  worth  more  than  $4,000,000 
not  yet  sold.  Later  acts  of  Congress,  the  Hatch  Act,  effective  in 
1887;  second  Morrill  Act,  1890;  Adams  Act,  1896;  and  Nelson  amend¬ 
ment,  1907,  have  appropriated  sums  of  regularly  increasing  amounts 
which  aggregate  $80,000  annually  for  the  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  of  each  State.  Part  of  the  funds  resulting  from 
the  last-mentioned  legislation  “may  be  used  for  providing  courses 
for  the  special  preparation  of  mstructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,”  interpreted  to  include  courses 
in  education  as  applied  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  household  economy. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the  development  of  the  agricultural  college 
has  been  the  rapid  growth  within  the  present  decade  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  movement  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  public- 
school  system.  Within  the  limitations  indicated  in  parentheses, 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  is  required  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Loui si- 
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ana,  Maine  (iTiral),  Mississippi,  Missouri  (rural).  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota  (rural),  Ohio  (iniral),  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  (county- 
boards  may  require  it),  Texas  (m  districts  ^yith.  less  than  300  children), 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  (rural).  Elementary  agriculture  has 
been  compulsory  in  about  half  of  these  States  for  sb:  or  seven  years. 
The  early  legislation  found  the  State  educational  systems  utterly 
unprepared  to  undertake  the  work,  because  of  the  lack  of  teacliers 
with  the  requisite  training.  After  failing  to  reach  the  greatest  number, 
the  effort  was  made  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  public  high  school. 
Dining  the  school  year  of  1906-7  probably  less  than  100  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  either  special  or  general,  gave  agiicultural  instruc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  even  simple  experiments.  By  the  following  year 
the  number  had  risen  to  nearly  250,  and  in  two  years  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  500.  In  1910  about  1,800  schools  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  that  agriculture  was  taught  as  a  separate  study  m  the 
high-school  department.  This  includes,  however,  many  schools 
where  officials  reported  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  agriculture 
as  a  high-school  study,  an  error  due  partly  to  local  usage  of  the  term 
^‘high  school’’  when  meaning  graded  school,  and  partly  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  inclusion  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  high  school. 

Historically,  secondary-school  agriculture  may  be  said  to  have 
developed  by  a  series  of  overlapping  epochs.  From  1825  to  1860 
there  were  attempts  to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  humanist  acade¬ 
mies  of  the  period,  paralleled  by  several  purely  vocational  experiments. 
From  1865  to  very  recent  years  the  land-grant  colleges  did  much  Vvork 
of  purely  secondary-school  grade.  The  Univemity  of  Minnesota  m 
1898  set  off  this  work  into  a  high-school  department,  an  example 
very  largely  followed  smce.  Special  secondary  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  established  by  Alabama  between  1889  and  1895,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  instruction  m  agriculture  was  subordmated  to  that  in 
traditional  studies.  Sixteen  agricultural  high  schools  were  m  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  by  1907,  and  others  had  been  authoiized. 
The  high-water  mark  m  establisliing  special  schools  was  reached  m  the 
school  year  1907-8,  during  which  15  schools  were  opened,  or  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  have  been  established  during  any  one  year 
since.  The  decline  in  the  establishment  of  special  schools  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  however,  has  been  compensated  for  by  a  somewhat  different 
movement,  that  of  grantmg  State  aid  for  the  support  of  departments 
of  agriculture,  or  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  sometimes  in¬ 
cluding  manual  training,  in  high  schools  already  in  existence.  This 
growth  may  be  measured  not  only  by  the  number  of  schools  estab¬ 
lishing  such  departments,  but  also  by  the  dates  of  legislation.  Usmg 
the  latter  standard,  we  have  in  1903  one  State  enacting  laws  for  this 
purpose,  two  in  1908,  two  in  1909,  three  in  1910,  and  four  in  1911. 
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Supplementary  legislation  has  later  been  enacted  by  three  of  these 
States. 

An  excellent  criterion  of  progress  is  the  number  of  schools  offering 
agricultural  courses  two  or  more  years  in  length.  In  the  school  year 
1906-7  probably  less  than  half  a  dozen  public  (city  and  village)  high 
schools  offered  more  than  one  year  of  agriculture,  and  all  were  sup¬ 
ported  entii’ely  by  local  funds.  Three  years  later,  in  1909-10,  over 
30  localty  supported  high  schools  were  giving  two  or  more  years’ 
work,  and  45  to  50  others  maintained  agricultural  departments 
through  State  aid.  In  the  academic  year  1911-12  agricultural 
courses  of  two  or  more  vears  were  maintained  locaUv  in  about  135 
public  schools,  and  by  State  aid  in  175  more.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  50  or  more  separate  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  34  secondary 
schools  attached  to  land-grant  colleges  in  23  States.  The  above 
figures  do  not  include  schools  for  negroes  or  for  Indians. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  RELATION  TO 

THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

From  the  standpoint  of  support  or  maintenance,  secondary  schools 
giving  instruction  in  agriculture  fall  into  two  groups:  (1)  Those  sup¬ 
ported  by  pubUc  funds  regardless  of  how  the  money  is  raised,  and 
(2)  those  supported  by  private  benefactions.  From  the  standpoint 
of  administration,  however,  the  line  of  cleavage  is  along  rather  differ¬ 
ent  Unes:  (1)  General,  or  nonspecialized,  public  high  schools,  with 
agriculture  included  among  the  various  other  studies  taught;  and 
(2)  special,  or  technical  agricultural  high  schools.  Many  technical 
agricultural  schools  are  private,  but  appeal  to  a  general  constituency; 
wliile  many  others,  both  public  and  private,  are  for  mental  and  moral 
delinquents.  No  technical  schools  will  be  considered  in  this  bulletin 
except  those  maintained,  at  least  in  part,  by  public  funds,  and  open 
to  all  the  young  people  of  the  community. 

The  general  high  school  offering  instruction  in  agriculture  is  of 
practically  every  type  recognized  among  public  schools.  The  political 
units  supporting  it  range  from  villages  and  parts  of  townships  to 
counties.  The  special  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supported 
almost  without  exception  by  the  larger  political  units,  the  county,  the 
congressional  or  special  district,  or  the  State  at  large. 

The  aim  of  the  special  schools  is  avowedly  vocational.  They 
possess  faciUties  for  carrying  on  practical  farming  in  its  various 
branches  which  are  surprisingly  complete  in  view  of  the  short  time 
since  the  inception  of  the  idea.  In  these  schools  the  most  radical 
departure  appears  in  equipment  and  curriculum.  The  least  innova¬ 
tion  is  found  where  agricultural  departments  have  been  grafted  on 
existing  institutions,  or  where  these  institutions  have  been  “reor- 
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gailized.’’  This  statement,  with  the  appropriate  change  of  phrase¬ 
ology,  applies  equally  to  the  pifbhc  school. 

There  are  special  schools  with  but  few  acres  of  land,  or  none  at  all 
for  practical  work,  while  others  possess  large  tracts  for  the  illustration 
of  divei’sified  methods  of  farming.  Some  schools  have  fair-sized 
observation  tracts,  but  no  room  for  outdoor  laboratory  work;  if  the 
students  do  farm  work  in  such  schools,  much  of  it  may  be  as  day 
laborers  working  out  their  board,  thus  diminishing  the  time  for  school 
work  proper.  This  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in  publicly 
supported  schools  as  in  private  or  denominational  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  curriculum,  at  one  extreme  there  may  be  no  cul¬ 
tural  elements  save  a  very  limited  amount  of  English,  and  perhaps 
civics;  at  the  other  extreme  are  schools  established  ostensibly  as 
“agricultural  high  schools,”  or  calling  themselves  by  that  name, 
offering  the  usual  Latin-scientific  coumes,  with  agriculture  runnmg 
as  a  parallel  course  through  three  or  four  years.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  this  last-named  arrangement  represents  the  most  extreme 
position  of  the  general  high  school,  and  at  this  point  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  two  large  groups  overlap.  While  this  was  the  case  in 
some  of  the  Alabama  district  schools  but  a  few  years  ago,  as  sho^vn  by 
their  catalogues,  the  situation  is  now  reversed  and  agriculture  is 
required  of  all  for  five  semesters,  with  the  option  of  substituting  Latin 
for  it  duiing  the  last  three  semesters.  This  change  went  mto  effect 
September,  1909. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  12  States^  have  organized  their  work 
of  secondary  school  grade  into  special  departments.  Sometimes  these 
departments  are  given  the  designation  “school  of  agriculture,”  and 
they  are  often  spoken  of  generic  ally  as  high  schools.  California, 
Georgia,  and  Minnesota  maintain  schools  located  apart  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  but  under  their  control.  Independent  of  college 
control,  except  perhaps  in  an  advisory  capacity,  secondary  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  are  maintained  by  California,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Vermont,  while  in  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  some  aid  is  given  to  such  schools.  The  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  schools  is  to  furnish  vocational  training,  and  little  is 
attempted  that  does  not  aim  at  this  result.  Some  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  horticulture  is  given  in  certain  State  schools  for  women, 
notably  in  Texas. 

In  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  agricultural  schools  are  located 
according  to  congressional  districts;  in  Oklahoma  the  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  2  is  the  unit  of  distribution,  and  in  Arkansas  the  district  is  one 

1  California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  Eighteen  other  States  have  preparatory  schools  of  secondary  grade,  but 
they  do  not  come  under  the  term  secondary  agricultural. 

2  The  three  counties  of  the  fifth  district,  forming  the  “panhandle”  of  the  State,  have  been  organized  as  a 
separate  agricultural  school  district. 
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of  four  quarters  into  which  the  State  is  divided.  A  wide  divergence 
exists  in  the  essential  character  of  the  work  and  in  the  administration 
of  these  schools. 

According  to  the  printed  curriculum,  the  Alabama  district  schools 
give  40  per  cent  of  the  time  the  first  year  to  the  common  branches, 
but  slightly  over  20  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  during  the  four 
years  to  agriculture,  and,  including  farm  work,  less  than  30  per  cent 
of  all  the  time.  The  schools  are  in  villages  and  small  cities,  which  have 
no  other  schools  above  the  elementary  grades.  They  have  therefore 
functioned  as  general  public  high  schools,  often  giving  courses  in 
commercial  branches  and  sometimes  in  elocution  and  music.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  not  required  in  two  semesters  and  may  be  replaced  by 
Latin  in  three  others.  The  curriculum  is  based  on  an  elementary 
course  of  seven  grades. 

A  four-year  curriculum  was  adopted  by  the  Georgia  district  schools 
for  use  in  1912-13,  presupposing  the  completion  of  six  elementary 
school  grades.  It  requires  agriculture  of  the  boys  and  household  arts 
of  the  girls  in  every  semester.  The  agriculture  will  average  21  per 
cent  of  the  recitation  periods  durmg  the  four  years  and  40  per  cent 
of  aU  the  time,  including  laboratory,  shop,  and  field  work.  This  is  a 
smaller  proportion  than  contemplated  in  the  first  tentative  curricu¬ 
lum,  though  as  put  into  practice  in  the  different  schools  that  curricu¬ 
lum  showed  much  variation.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  time  of 
the  first  year  and  one-fifth  of  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  the 
common  branches.  No  instruction  is  given  hi  foreign  languages. 
The  State  authorities  favor  restricting  elocutionary  efforts  to  the 
work  of  the  English  department  and  that  of  the  literary  societies. 
A  teachers’  course,  with  some  pedagogical  work,  was  added  during 
the  current  year. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Oklahoma  district  schools  is  three  years  in 
length,  with  an  average  of  28  per  cent  of  the  recitations  and  42  per 
cent  of  all  the  school  time  devoted  to  agriculture.  The  course  is 
based  on  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grammar  grade,  but  one-sixth 
of  the  fu’st  year  is  given  to  instruction  m  the  common  branches. 

The  Virginia  schools,  though  popularly  called  ‘^agricultural 
schools”  and  commonly  designated  as  congressional  district  schools, 
occupy  a  somewhat  unique  position.  The  State  makes  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  separate  maintenance  of  a  “department  of  agriculture, 
domestic  science,  and  manual  training,”  and  for  a  “normal  depart¬ 
ment”  in  10  high  schools.  The  law  provides  for  the  location  of  the 
former  in  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  district.  The  result 
is  in  each  case  a  high  school  with  regular  academic  courses  of  four 
years  ministering  to  its  village  or  city,  maintaining  at  the  same  time 
an  agricultural  department  for  the  congressional  district  and  a  normal 
training  department  for  no  special  geographical  unit  unless  prescribed 
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by  the  State  board  of  education.  Some  of  the  schools  have  commer¬ 
cial  departments  and  departments  of  music,  art,  and  elocution. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  agriculture 
taught  in  the  so-called  county  agricultural  school.  Most  county  high 
schools  teaching  agriculture  have  four-year  curricula  and  include  a 
wide  range  of  culture  subjects.  The  seven  county  agricultural  schools 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  one  at  Menomonie,  Mich.,  have  two-year  cur¬ 
ricula,  requiring  for  entrance  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
The  cultural  elements  of  the  curricula  occupy  much  less  time  than  in 
those  of  the  other  schools  mentioned,  ranging  from  28  per  cent  to  47 
per  cent  of  the  total  time.  The  remaining  work  is  purely  vocational. 

As  in  district  schools,  so  in  county  high  schools,  agriculture  may  be 
required  of  all  students  or  it  may  be  elective,  even  though  the  school 
is  legally  designated  as  an  agricultural  high  school.  Some  have  even 
offered  Greek. 

Among  high  schools  supported  by  townships,  cities,  and  smaller 
municipalities  a  similar  diversity  exists.  At  one  extreme  stands 
such  a  school  as  the  Gardena  High  School,  one  of  the  eight  high  schools 
of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  agricultural  curriculum  containing  an  average 
of  50  per  cent  of  industrial  work  for  four  years,  or,  excluding  work  in 
mechanics,  47.5  per  cent  of  agricultural  work  m  the  tenth,  eleven th^ 
and  twelfth  grades.  From  this  high  mark  the  percentage  falls  to  the 
vanishing  point.  As  in  the  case  of  the  county  school,  so  with  the 
township  school,  agriculture  may  be  the  predominant  note  or  it  may 
be  scarcely  more  than  an  echo. 

If  it  be  desired  to  classify  schools  teaching  agriculture,  it  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  agriculture  taught 
and  not  according  to  the  kind  of  political  unit  served.  Such  a  clas¬ 
sification  is  the  following : 

1.  Public  secondary  schools  with  an  agricultural  course  of  one  year 
or  less:  (a)  A  course  with  definite  provision  for  laboratory  work  by 
the  pupils  and  demonstrations  by  the  teacher,  and  (b)  a  course  con- 
sistiug  mainly  of  recitations  based  on  a  textbook. 

2.  Public  secondary  schools  with  agricultural  courses  in  two  or 
more  years :  (a)  Courses  considered  as  equivalent  to  any  other  one 
full-time  study  in  a  given  year  or  less,  and  (h)  courses  that  amount  to 
more  than  one  full-time  study  each  year. 

Private  secondary  schools  that  function  for  their  communities  as 
public  high  schools  logically  belong  in  one  of  the  two  main  divisions 
indicated,  especially  when  receiving  grants  from  the  State,  which 
often  occurs  in  New  England. 

Of  the  agriculture  courses  continuing  one  year  or  less,  about  two- 
thirds  are  half-year  courses  and  a  few  are  three  months’  courses. 
Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  courses  of  a  year  or  less  are  given  40 
minutes  a  day  throughout  the  week.  This  makes  little  or  no  pro- 
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vision  in  school  for  special  laboratory  periods.  Experiments  requir¬ 
ing  a  longer  time  must  be  carried  on  or  finished  after  school.  Courses 
of  a  half  year  or  less  are  usually  book  work  principally.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  half  a  year  of  botany,  the  agriculture  course  often  includes 
much  of  the  plant  physiology"  usually  given  in  botany  courses  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  y-ear. 

Most  secondary^  schools  with  agriculture  in  two  or  more  y^ears  carry 
it  entirely"  through  each  y"ear.  Few  confine  it  to  part  of  any^  y^ear. 
Many"  high  schools  give  the  same  time  to  agidculture  as  to  aiw  other 
one  subject  extending  through  two  or  more  y"ears,  as  English,  Latin, 
or  mathematics.  In  addition  to  agriculture,  such  related  subjects 
as  manual  training,  mechanical  drawing,  and  natural  science  often 
make  an  aggregate  of  perhaps  half  the  total  time.  In  certain  States, 
notably^  California,  Michigan,  and  Xew  Hampshire,  a  y-ear  of  some 
pure  science  or  of  a  mixed  ‘^elementary"”  science  is  planned  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  distinctively  agricultural  courses  of  the  three  later  y"ears. 
The  content  of  these  subjects  is  variously  influenced  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  idea;  to  what  degree  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Many  special 
schools  and  a  few  general  high  schools  give  two  or  more  courses  in 
agriculture,  parallel  to  each  other  and  aggregating  a  total  exceedmg 
five  periods  a  week.  In  such  cases  the  predominance  of  agriculture 
in  the  curriculum  is  marked. 

For  convenience  we  may"  consider  the  “special”  school  as  one  in 
which  agriculture  does  so  predominate,  and  in  which  some  of  the 
usual  high-school  subjects,  particularly"  foreign  languages  and  higher 
mathematics,  are  not  required  or  are  not  even  offered.  To  this 
tentative  definition  should  be  added  all  the  ideas,  not  conflicting  with 
it,  embodied  in  an  official  pronouncement  by"  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  that  an 
agricultural  high  school  should  be  distinctively"  of  secondaryr-school 
grade,  including  no  grammar  grades,  that  it  should  require  all  students 
to  spend  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire  time  on  agriculture  (or 
home  economics  for  girls),  and  that  it  should  make  definite  provision 
for  practice  in  farm  operations.  (See  Table  1  on  p.  17.)  The  term 
“agriculture  high  school”  is  largely  a  matter  of  definition.  It  would 
seem  as  logical  for  a  high  school  offering  Latin  and  a  four-y"ear 
commercial  course  to  call  itself  a  commercial  high  school  as  for  one 
offering  Latin  and  a  four-y"ear  agricultural  course  to  call  itself  an 
agricultural  high  school.  The  confusion  arises  principally  from  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  a  high  school  with  definitely  organized 
agricultural  and  other  departments  and  a  special  school  whose  non- 
vocational  subjects  occupy"  a  subordinate  position  and  are  even  then 
closely  related  to  the  student’s  future  citizenship.  The  one  offers 
general  high-school  subjects;  the  other  does  not.  This  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  removes  from  the  class  of  special  schools  the  congressional  dis- 
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trict  schools  of  Alabama,  the  departmental  or  composite  schools  of 
Virginia,  and  many  of  the  county  schools  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  strictly  local  high  schools  are  locally  governed,  whether  they 
be  city,  village,  township  high  schools,  or  a  combination  or  inter¬ 
mediate  form.  The  county  schools,  whether  truly  agricultural  or 
general  high  schools,  are  also  governed  by  boards  chosen  by  the 
electors  or  by  local  school  commissioners.  The  State  agricultural 
high  schools  and  the  district  schools,  whether  special  or  general  in 
character,  are  governed  by  boards  appointed  usually  by  the  governor 
of  the  State. 


THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  term  ‘‘public  liigh  school’’  is  of  variable  meaning.  In  some 
localities  the  school  so  named  receives  pupils  from  the  sixth  or  seventh 
grades,  and  its  curriculum  includes  work  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  and  English  grammar.  In  some  regions  a  “high”  school  is 
simply  a  graded  school,  instead  of  an  ungraded  school. 

Over  most  of  the  Lhiited  States,  however,  the  high  school  presup¬ 
poses  an  eight-grade  elementary  school,  and  does  not  offer  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  common  branches,  except  for  review  purposes  in  the  later 
years.  High  schools  which  are  “approved,”  “commissioned,” 
“accepted,”  etc.,  by  State  universities  and  State  departments  of 
education  require  four  years  of  work  for  graduation,  usually  with  a 
minimum  of  15  or  16  recitation  periods  a  week.  Further  than  this 
it  is  difficult  to  generalize.  There  are  variations  in  the  length  of 
periods  from  20  to  55  minutes  and  in  the  length  of  the  school  year 
from  eight  to  ten  months.  Many  schools  requiring  four  periods 
daily  for  36  weeks  have  curricula  of  less  than  four  years. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  Prof.  Thorndike  to  the  fact  that — 

the  most  typical,  in  the  sense  of  the  most  frequent,  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States  is  a  school  taught  by  one  teacher.  The  secondary  schools  in  the  country  with 
only  one  teacher  outnumber  by  a  considerable  figure  all  those  with  five  or  more 
teachers.  Those  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  considerably  outnumber  all  the  rest. 
Those  with  one,  two,  or  three  teachers  are  ten  times  as  frequent  as  those  with  ten  or 
more  teachers  and  five  times  as  frequent  as  those  with  from  five  up  to  ten  teachers.^ 

The  data  he  used  showed  that  over  36  per  cent  of  the  high-school 
pupils  of  the  United  States  were  in  schools  with  three  teachers  or  less. 

These  smaller  schools  present  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  secondary  education.  They  minister  to  a  constituency  essentially 
rural  in  composition  and  interest.  They  furnish  practically  all  the 
“higher  ”  training  possessed  b}^  a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  school¬ 
teachers.  As  a  class  the  rural  high  schools  have  received  far  less  than 


1  Educ.  Rev.,  vol.  33,  March,  1907,  pp.  245-255. 
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their  share  of  attention.  Falling  short  of  university  requirements, 
they  seldom  get  the  advice  of  the  inspectors.  Having  individually  a 
small  purchasing  power,  their  peculiar  problems  receive  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  writers  of  most  classes  of  textbooks. 

Even  the  measurable  facts  regarding  these  schools  can  not  easily 
be  stated  in  exact  terms,  as  they  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  schools  to  reach  for  statistical  purposes.  The  figures  relating  to 
a  given  group  of  this  class  are  hkely  to  vary  considerably  from  those 
of  another  group,  though  it  partly  duplicate  the  membership  of  the 
first.  So  far  accurate  data  have  not  been  collected  from  a  group 
large  enough  to  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  generalizations.  From 
250  high  schools  offering  agriculture  in  1908,  information  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  188  schools  on  part  or  all  of  a  list  of  questions  asked. 
Comparable  data  on  several  points  were  furnished  by  151  schools. 
They  furnished  high-school  facilities  to  a  population  of  over  460,000. 
They  enrolled  12,356  pupils,  an  average  of  82  pupils  for  each  school. 
Of  these,  3,228  were  in  classes  in  agriculture,  an  average  of  21  for  each 
school,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  5,321  were  reported  as 
from  farm  homes,  an  average  of  35  for  each  school,  or  42  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment.  The  gi’and  totals  given  below  are  for  all  the 
schools  reporting  the  several  items,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
reported  every  item  or  only  part  of  them.  The  number  of  schools 
reporting  each  item  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  parentheses. 

Grand  totals  for  all  the  schools  reporting  any  of  the  above  items: 
Population  of  districts,  543,950  (181);  enrolled  in  high  school,  15,977 
(188);  enrolled  in  agriculture,  3,726  (176);  from  farm  homes,  5,666 
(164);  total  schools,  188.^ 

The  following  year,  1909,  309  of  the  500  or  more  high  schools  with 
classes  in  agriculture  reported  an  enrollment  of  54,700  pupils,  an 
average  of  177  pupils  for  each  school.  Over  9,500  pupils  were  study¬ 
ing  agriculture,  an  average  of  31  for  each  school,  or  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment.^  It  is  evident  from  the  larger  average  enrollment 
of  the  school  and  the  smaller  percentage  in  the  classes  in  agriculture 
that  the  general  character  of  the  schools  reporting  had  changed 
somewhat.  In  the  second  case  more  reports  were  received  from  city 
schools,  ■with  larger  enrollments  and  "with  agriculture  offered  as  an 
elective,  and  in  consequence  with  fewer  pupils  taking  it. 

The  1,800  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1910 
gave  a  total  of  37,000  pupils  studying  agriculture,  an  average  of 
about  20  pupils  for  each  school. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  information  the  total  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  teaching  agriculture,  with  their  geographical  distri¬ 
bution,  is  found  in  the  following  table: 


1  Robison,  C.  H.  Agricultural  Instruction  in  High  Schools  of  the  United  States,  p.  32. 

2  An.  Rep.  Office  of  Exp.  Stations,  1909,  p.  309. 
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Table  1. — Geographical  distribution  of  secondary  schools  teaching  agriculture. 


Schools. 

North 

Atlantic 

States. 

South 

Atlantic 

States. 

South 

Central 

States. 

North 

Central 

States. 

Western 

States. 

Total. 

With  two  or  more  years  of  agriculture: 

(a)  General  or  nonspecial . 

26 

36 

42 

170 

20 

294 

Special  agricultural! . 

10 

16 

14 

14 

12 

66 

Total . 

36 

52 

56 

184 

32 

360 

Whole  number  (approximately)  teaching 
agriculture  in  1911-12 . 

175 

125 

175 

1,650 

75 

2,200 

I  Excluding  all  schools  with  general  high-school  courses. 


Table  2. — Occurrence  of  one-year  agricultural  courses  in  the  high-school  curriculum. 


Year  of  high  school. 

Number 
of  schools 
in  1911. 

Per  cent. 

Number 
of  schools 
in  1907. 

Percent. 

491 

59 

49 

34 

Second . 

178 

21 

31 

21 

Third . 

83 

10 

15 

10 

Fourth . 

25 

3 

10 

7 

Any  year . 

34 

4 

7 

o 

First  or  second . 

19 

2.3 

18 

12 

Second  or  third . 

1 

.1 

4 

3 

Third  or  fourth . 

■  0) 

0) 

5 

First  or  fourth . 

7 

PTrst,  second,  or  third . . . 

■  (*) 

0) 

Second,  thirrfj  or  fourth . 

4 

3 

Total . 

831 

145 

1  None  reported. 


Reference  to  Table  2  shows  that  the  position  in  the  curriculum  of 
courses  of  one  year  or  less  has  changed  very  little  in  four  years.  The 
principal  difference  is  the  greater  degree  of  definiteness  of  position. 
Some  of  the  reports  were  not  sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  classified. 
In  current  practice,  it  is  seen,  agriculture  is  so  placed  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  to  receive  httle  benefit  from  any  of  the  sciences  except  those 
usually  given  in  the  first  year — physical  geography,  physiology,  and 
sometimes  botanv. 


Table  3.- — Reported  introduction  of  agriculture  into  high  schools,  by  years. 


Agriculture 

introduced. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Agriculture 

introduced. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Agricultiu-e 

introduced. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Before  1895 . 

4 

In  1900 . 

15 

In  1906 . 

70 

In  1895  . 

2 

1901 . 

2 

1907 . 

88 

1896 . 

2 

1902 . 

3 

1908 . 

163 

1897 . 

2 

1903 . 

9 

1909 . 

212 

1898 . 

2 

1904 . 

23 

1910 . 

194 

1899 . 

0 

1905 . 

52 

1911 . 

198 

Answering  the  request  for  information  concerning  land,  many 
schools  report  acreage  that  should  be  ample  for  instruction  purposes, 
but  it  seems  often  to  be  the  campus’’  that  has  been  given  and  not 
land  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  class  in  agriculture.  The  phrase 
70715°— 13 - 2 
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could  be  used’’  often  indicates  that  it  is  not  used.  Of  133  schools 
reportmg  1,288  acres,  46  have  over  5  acres,  and  9  have  over  25  acres. 
One  is  the  academy  and  high  school  at  New  Salem,  Mass.,  with  a  100- 
acre  farm;  Monroe,  Utah,  has  40  acres.  The  KimbaU  County  High 
School,  at  Kimball,  Nebr.,  has  5  of  its  45  acres  under  cultivation. 
The  E.  W.  Grove  County  High  School,  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  has  34  acres  of 
tillable  land  and  17  acres  m  timber.  The  nine  district  schools  of 
Alabama  have  about  645  acres  in  all. 

Without  statmg  the  exact  amount  of  land  used  for  agriculture, 
other  schools  reported  the  foUoving  items:  School  gardens,  34; 
school  grounds,  4;  city  lots,  4;  all  or  part  of  a  city  block,  9;  total,  51. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The  less  special  preparation  a  teacher  has,  the  more  truly  the 
character  of  the  work  done  is  likely  to  be  represented  by  the  text 
used.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  indicated 
in  the  next  section,  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  texts  mentioned 
in  Table  4  may  gauge  somewhat  approximately  the  grade  of  the 
agriculture  now  taught. 


Table  4. —  Textbooks  used. 

Author  and  title.  Schools  using. 

Bailey:  Principles  of  Agriculture .  47 

Bessey,  Bruner,  and  Swezey:  New  Elementary  Agriculture .  23 

Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill:  Agriculture  for  Beginners .  69 

Duggar:  Agriculture  in  Southern  Schools .  42 

Ferguson  and  Lewis:  Elementary  Principles  of  Agriculture .  10 

Goff  and  Mayne:  First  Principles  of  Agriculture .  124 

Hatch  and  Haselwood:  Elementary  Agriculture  and  Practical  Arithmetic _  16 

Hilgard  and  Osterhout:  Agriculture  for  Schools  of  the  Pacific  Slope .  11 

James:  Agriculture .  28 

Jackson  and  Daugherty:  Agriculture  through  Laboratory  and  School  Garden. .  21 

Welbom:  Elements  of  Agriculture .  29 

Warren:  Elements  of  Agriculture .  290 

Wilkinson:  Practical  Agriculture .  88 

Agricultural  bulletins .  4 

Several  texts  ^ .  103 

No  text  used .  12 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  at  some  length  to  special  or  tech¬ 
nical  schools  of  agriculture  of  secondary  school  grade,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  curricula,  finances,  student  activities,  and  attendance,  or 

1  In  some  cases  “several”  were  said  to  be  used.  In  other  cases,  three  or  more  of  the  above  were  named 
with  no  indication  that  any  one  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the  work;  these  are  classed  as  several.  Where 
only  two  were  named,  each  was  credited  separately. 
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to  attempt  to  describe  their  equipment,  would  require  space  at  least 
equal  to  the  present  bulletin.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  briefly 
to  mention  the  salient  points  regarding  the  authorization,  support, 
and  control  of  these  special  schools,  particularly  those  forming  definite 
State  systems. 

In  their  most  complete  development,  the  special  agricultural 
schools  have  as  the  most  prominent  feature  of  organization  a  three¬ 
fold  division  of  the  industrial  work,  namely,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics,  with  academic  studies  forming  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  academic  studies  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  education  of  the  student  from  proceeding 
along  too  narrow  lines  and  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  in  general 
culture  usually  only  too  obvious. 

The  State  high  schools,  as  they  have  come  to  be  termed,  do  not 
minister  to  particular  districts  or  parts  of  the  State,  except  as  limited, 
by  transportation  facilities.  For  the  most  part  they  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  current  appropriations  of  the  legislature.  They  do 
not  have  the  local  governing  boards  provided  for  district  and  county 
schools. 

State  high  schools  conducted  as  branches  of  State  agricultural 
colleges  are  located  at  Davis,  Cal.,  and  at  Crookston  and  Morris, 
Minn,  The  school  at  Davis  was  established  in  1908,  that  at  Crookston 
in  1906,  and  that  at  Morris  in  1910.  The  last  two  rank  with  the  State 
high  school  on  the  agricultural  college  campus,  near  St.  Paul,  but 
offer  courses  modified  to  suit  local  needs. 

State  agricultural  high  schools  are  maintained  independently  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  California,  Colorado,  New  York,  and 
Vermont. 

The  California  Polytechnic  School,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  legislature  in  1901  and  opened  in  1903.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  of  which  the  governor  and  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction  are  ex  officio  members.  Of  the  five  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  established  or  authorized  in  New  York,  two  were 
established  as  departments  of  colleges,  one  at  Canton  in  1906  and 
one  at  Alfred  in  1908.  A  separate  school  was  established  at  Morris- 
vLlle  in  1908,  another  was  authorized  for  Cobleskill  in  1911,  and  in 
1912  a  third  for  some  point  on  Long  Island  not  yet  determined.  The 
State  normal  school  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  became  a  State  agricultural 
high  school  in  1911.  It  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  trustees,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  practical  agriculturists,  together  with  the  governor 
and  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  College  of  Industrial  Arts  at 
Denton,  Tex.,  which  is  the  State  college  for  women,  established  in 
1901,  offers  a  number  of  agricultural  courses  of  a  grade  similar  to 
those  in  the  other  schools  mentioned.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of 
seven  trustees. 
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Secondary  courses  in  agriculture  are  given  in  the  State  schools  of 
forestry  maintained  by  North  Dakota  at  Bottineau  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  Mont  Alto. 

The  National  Farm  School,  operated  through  private  benefactions, 
at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  receives  aid  from  the  State.  The  Smith  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  has  an  endowment  for  the 
support  of  its  agricultural  work,  but  receives  State  aid  for  mechanic 
arts. 

DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Arlcansas. — Arkansas  was  divided  by  its  legislature  during  the  year 
1909  into  four  agricultural  school  districts  with  from  17  to  20  counties 
in  each.  The  school  in  each  district  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  five 
trustees  ‘  ‘  who  shall  be  intelligent  farmers,  ’’  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  10  years.  They  may  fix  the  rules  of  admission  so  as  to 
equalize  the  attendance  among  the  counties.  They  may  limit  the 
number  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  school,  but  may  not  charge  tuition. 
Students  must  be  15  years  of  age.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $40,000 
was  made  for  each  of  the  four  schools,  to  supplement  donations  from 
the  local  communities.  The  law  required  that  ‘  ‘  after  the  first  build¬ 
ings  are  erected  and  ready  for  temporary  use,’^  all  work  connected 
with  the  care  and  operation  of  buildings,  farm,  stock,  etc.,  shall  be 
performed  by  the  students.  The  location  of  these  schools  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Jonesboro,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  first 
district;  Russellville,  in  the  northwestern  part,  for  the  second  dis¬ 
trict;  Magnolia,  in  the  southwestern  part,  for  the  third  district; 
and  Monticello,  in  the  southeastern  part,  for  the  fourth  district. 

OMahoma. — The  Oklahoma  schools  of  agriculture  are  under  the 
general  management  of  a  State  commission  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  education,’^  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
and  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  The  State  board  of  agriculture  exercises  a  general  over¬ 
sight  of  these  schools,  while  their  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
dean  of  the  department  of  district  agricultural  schools  attached  to 
the  college.  A  condition  of  the  location  of  the  schools  is  that  they 
shall  be  provided  with  not  less  than  80  acres  of  land  without  cost 
to  the  State  and  deeded  in  perpetuity  to  the  State. All  white  citizens 
over  15  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  admission  without  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  or  fees.  As  a  consequence  of  this  statutory  provision  the 
schools  maintain  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  classes.  The  work 
of  the  secondary  grade  extends  over  three  years,  and  offers  nothing 
besides  the  purely  industrial  courses  and  related  science,  except 
mathematics,  English,  civics,  and  history.  No  pupil  is  admitted  to 
the  lower  grades  who  has  similar  privileges  in  his  home  district. 
Students  over  16  years  of  age  may  take  certain  special  courses. 
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Some  of  these  schools  also  main  tarn  short  courses’’  of  two  weeks 
for  farmers  and  their  mves.  These  courses  include  instruction  and 
demonstration  in  domestic  economy,  canning,  preserving,  and  cook¬ 
ing,  for  women,  and  various  agricultural  subjects  for  men.  The 
schools  were  authorized  in  1908.  The  school  for  the  second  district, 
at  Tishomingo,  opened  the  same  auturon;  that  for  the  first  district, 
at  Warner,  early  in  1909;  and  late  in  1909  schools  were  estabhshed 
for  the  other  districts,  located  as  follows:  Third  district.  Broken 
Arrow;  fourth  district,  Lawton;  and  fifth  district,  Helena.  In  1910 
the  three  counties  of  the  fiith  district,  composing  the  ‘^panhandle,” 
were  made  into  a  special  agricultural  school  district,  with  a  school 
located  at  GoodweU.  Starting  mth  initial  appropriations  of  $20,000 
for  buildings  and  equipment,  the  five  district  schools  have  received 
annually  increasing  appropriations,  now  almost  as  large  as  the 
original  sum  voted.  The  school  at  GoodweU  is  in  a  much  smaUer 
district  and  receives  less  financial  aid. 

Georgia. — The  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  11  dis¬ 
trict  agricultural  schools  of  Georgia,  passed  in  1906,  provides  that 
^Hhey  shaU  be  branches  of  the  State  coUege  of  agriculture,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Georgia,”  and  that  ^Hhe  general  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university  shall  exercise  such  supervision  as  in  their 
judgment  may  be  necessary  to  secure  unity  of  plan  and  efficiency  in 
said  schools.” 

The  local  boards  of  trustees  consist  of  one  member  from  each  county 
of  the  respective  congressional  districts,  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  schools  receive  the  receipts  from  the 
fertilizer,  oU,  and  other  inspection  fees  over  and  above  the  expense 
of  such  inspections,  supplemented  by  appropriations  from  the  State 
treasury  sufficient  to  briug  the  amount  for  each  school  up  to  $10,000. 
The  congressional  district  schools  of  Georgia  act  in  concert  ia  many 
ways.  Joint  meetiugs  are  held  by  the  various  district  boards  of 
trustees  or  their  representatives  and  the  principals  or  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  faculties  to  consider  matters  caUiug  for  some  uni¬ 
formity  of  action. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  has  from  time  to  time 
adopted  resolutions  regarding  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  some  of  these  is  as  follows:  The* minimum  age  of  entrance 
shall  be  14  years  for  boys  and  13  for  girls;  the  course  of  study  shall  be 
limited  to  4  years  of  40  weeks  each,  requiring  for  entrance  the 
completion  of  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school;  the 
courses  shall  also  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  for  aU  the  district 
schools. 

The  schools  are  located  by  districts  as  follows:  First,  Statesboro; 
second,  Tifton;  third,  Americus;  fourth,  Carrolton;  fifth,  Monroe; 
sixth,  Barnesville;  seventh,  Powder  Springs;  eighth,  Madison;  ninth. 
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Clarksville;  tenth,  Granite  Hill;  eleventh,  Douglas.  A  new  curri¬ 
culum  has  been  worked  out  and  recommended  for  use  in  all  these 
schools  for  1912-13.  As  it  is  the  most  recent  plan  proposed  for  any 
State  system  of  special  schools,  it  is  given  here  in  condensed  form. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between  recitation  and  laboratory 
periods. 


Curriculum  of  Georgia  congressional  district  agrmdtural  schools. 

(Numerals  indicate  number  of  40-minute  periods  a  week.) 


A  ll  students. 


English .  6 

U.  S.  History .  4 

Arithmetic." .  2 

Geography . 4 

Penmanship .  1 

Freehand  drawing  (1st  term) . .  3 


English .  6 

General  history . 3 

Arithmetic .  2 

Algebra .  3 

Biology  and  sanitation . 4 


English .  5 

English  history . 3 

Algebra,  plane  geometry . 5 

Physics .  6 

Teachers’  course . >3 


English .  5 

Civics .  3 

Plane  geometry .  3 

Chemistry . 6 

Teachers’  course . ^2 


FIRST  YEAR. 
Boi/s. 


Agriculture: 

General .  3 

Rural  school .  1 

Poultry .  2 

Laboratory .  3 

Woodwork  (2d  term) .  3 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Agriculture: 

Stock,  breeds . 3 

Stock  judging .  1 

Dairying .  2 

Farm  crops . 3 

Forge  work .  2 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Agriculture: 

Feeding . 

Horticulture,  with  labora¬ 
tory  work .  4| 

Mechanical  drawing . 3 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Agriculture: 

Soils .  3 

Fertilizers .  3 

Farm  management .  2 

Landscaping .  1 


Girls. 

Home  economics: 

Sewing,  textiles,  and  basketry 
(2d  term) . 3 


Home  economics; 

Cooking . 6 

Foods  and  household  hygiene. .  2 
Sewing . ‘ . 3 


Home  economics: 

Dressmaking . 3 

Household  management  and 

nursing . . . 2 

Millinery,  6  months . 3 

Cooking". . 3 


Home  economics: 

Cooking,  6  months . 6' 

Household  arts  and  decoration, 

6  months . 6 

Dietetics . 2 


Alabama. — The  Alabama  congressional  district  schools,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  regard  to  curriculum  and  relations  toward  the  local  com¬ 
munities  are  more  properly  classed  as  general  high  schools  with  agri¬ 
cultural  departments.  As  they  have  commonly  been  placed  in  the 
special  school  class,  and  as  they  resemble  the  district  agricultural 
schools  in  their  control  and  support,  these  points  of  their  organization 
are  here  noted. 

The  ‘‘board  of  contror’.for  each  school  consists  of  the  governor^ 
the  superintendent  of  education,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
one  secretary-treasurer  for  all  the  schools,  a  resident  member,  and 
one  other  member  selected  from  the  district.  The  amount  of  State 
support  has  risen  from  $2,500,  given  each  of  the  two  schools  originally 
established  in  1889,  to  $4,500  at  the  present  time.  Each  school  has 
an  experimental  farm  in  its  vicinity  in  charge  of  a  trained  agiiculturist. 


1  May  be  substituted  for  English  history. 

2  May  be  substituted  for  landscaping  or  for  some  domestic  science. 


SPECIAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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In  three  of  the  schools  the  experiment  station  and  the  instruction 
in  agriculture  are  in  charge  of  the  principal.  The  law  requires  that 
$750  of  the  State  appropriation  shall  be  expended  on  the  experiment 
station.  The  district  schools  of  Alabama  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  a  standardization  made  possible  by  the  association  of  presidents 
and  agriculturists  of  the  nine  district  schools  organized  in  1907.  One 
result  of  their  labors  is  the  course  of  study  which  went  into  operation 
in  the  fall  of  1909.  The  locations  of  the  schools  and  the  dates  of  their 
authorization  by  the  legislature  are  as  follows:  First  district,  Jackson, 
1895;  second,  Evergreen,  1893;  third,  Abbeville,  1889;  fourth,  Syla- 
cauga,  1895;  fifth,  Wetumpka,  1895;  sixth,  Hamilton,  1895;  seventh, 
Albertville,  1893;  eighth,  Athens,  1889;  ninth,  Blountsville,  1895. 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  Minnesota  in  1905  permitting  counties 
to  appropriate  as  much  as  $20,000  in  any  one  year.  No  schools 
have  been  established  under  its  provisions,  and  the  more  recent  legis¬ 
lation  granting  State  aid  for  departments  of  agriculture  in  public 
high  schools  seems  to  have  provided  for  the  needs  th^t  would  have 
otherwise  called  into  being  the  county  type  of  school.  County  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  purely  vocational  in  their  work,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  both  States  the  curriculum  is 
two  years  in  length.  As  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  is  required 
for  entrance,  except  into  the  winter  short  courses,  the  students  on 
graduation  are,  in  a  general  way,  on  a  par  with  graduates  from  the 
Georgia  district  schools. 

In  Michigan,  county  agricultural  schools  may  be  established  by 
single  counties,  or  by  two  or  more  counties  jointly.  The  appropria¬ 
tions  must  be  made  by  the  county  supervisors.  They  also  elect  the 
four  members  of  a  county  school  board,  who,  with  the  county  school 
commissioner,  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  school.  Where 
two  or  more  counties  unite  to  maintain  such  a  school,  each  county 
furnishes  two  members  of  the  agricultural  school  board,  of  which 
the  school  commissioner  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located 
is  also  a  member.  On  determining  to  establish  such  a  school  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  members,  the  county  supervisors  must  submit 
the  proposition  to  the  voters  before  issuing  bonds  or  contracting  any 
indebtedness.  The  first  school  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  of  1907  was  the  one  at  Menominee,  begun  the  next  year.  It  is 
across  the  river  from  Marinette,  Wis.,  where  a  county  agricultural 
school  is  located,  which  was  opened  the  year  of  this  legislation.  The 
second  school,  established  under  the  Michigan  law,  was  the  Dunbar 
school  of  agriculture,  located  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  notable  experiment  in  secondary  agricultural  education  begun 
by  Wisconsm  resulted  from  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
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State  superintendent,  L.  D.  Harvey,  to  the  legislature  of  1901.’  Two 
schools  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  1901 ;  this  number  was  increased 
to  four  in  1903,  and  to  eight  in  1907.  Each  school  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  three  members  and  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
State  superintendent,  who  ‘‘with  the  advice  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  of  the  State  university  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of 
study  to  be  pursued  and  determine  the  qualifications  required  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  such  schools.”  Two- thirds  of  the  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  of  each  school  is  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  with 
the  maximum  limit  at  $4,000.  That  the  counties  themselves  do  not 
pursue  a  niggardly  policy  is  evidenced  from  the  annual  statements, 
which  show  that  they  not  only  provide  their  full  share,  $2,000,  but 
often  several  hundred  more  each  year.  Villages  are  also  authorized 
to  issue  bonds  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  county  schools,  not  to 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  school.  The  locations  of  the  schools 
and  dates  of  establishment  are  given  by  counties:  Dunn  County,  at 
Menomiuee,  1902;  Marathon  County,  at  Wausau,  1902;  Marinette 
County,  at  Mariuette,  1903;  WirAieb ago  County,  at  Wioneconne,  1903; 
La  Crosse  County,  at  Onalaska,  1909;  Milwaukee  County,  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  1911;  Racuie  County,  at  Raciue,  1912. 

County  ’schools  in  other  States,  designated  as  agricultural  high 
schools,  either  by  law  or  by  custom,  give  also  general  high-school 
work  and  are  not  trade  schools  in  the  same  sense  as  the  schools  of 
^lichigan  and  Wisconsiu.  Though  they  can  not  appropriately  be 
discussed  in  this  section,  the  laws  relating  to  State  aid  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  work  in  these  schools  are  included  in  the  section  on  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  public  high  schools. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  calculations  of  this  section  include  no  data  from  the  special 
county  or  district  agricultural  schools  which  do  not  also  offer  general 
high-school  work,  such  as  academic,  general  scientific,  commercial, 
or  teachers’  training  courses. 

Of  the  898  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  300  are  general  high-school  assistants,  usually 
science  teachers,  while  88  might  be  styled  specialists.  This  term  is 
used  here  somewhat  arbitrarily  to  designate  teachers  of  any  class  who 
have  spent  at  least  a  full  year  as  students  in  an  agricultural  college  or 
have  graduated  from  a  special  school  of  agriculture.  The  number 
includes  teachers  with  a  single  class  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  heads 
of  well-organized  departments,  the  kind  of  preparation,  not  academic 
rank,  being  the  controlling  factor  in  the  classification. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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In  addition  to  the  88  thus  listed  as  specialists,  38  with  the  same 
mmimum  of  qualifications  are  principals  or  superintendents,  making 
in  all  126  shown  in  the  reports  as  having  at  least  this  amount  of 
preparation.  In  many  cases  fully  organized  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  are  under  teachers  with  college  science  training,  or  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  or  both. 

The  States  most  largely  represented  in  the  reports  are  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  with  379  of  the  898  teachers.  These 
States  may  be  taken  as  fully  typical  of  conditions  generally.  Of  the 
379,  253  are  principals  or  superintendents,  distributed  as  follows: 


Missouri . 44  out  of  75,  or  60  per  cent; 

Nebraska . 76  out  of  114,  or  66  per  cent; 

Ohio . 90  out  of  111,  or  81  per  cent; 

Wisconsin . 43  out  of^  79,  or  54  per  cent. 


0 

Of  the  898  teachers,  540  mentioned  some  academic  training  in 
general  or  agricultural  training  in  particular;  72  others  claimed  no 
special  preparation;  and  286  did  not  comment  on  preparation  though 
furnishing  other  information,  such  as  the  ofiicial  position  of  the 
instructor. 

As  to  the  agriculture  studied  by  the  instructor,  194  reported  havmg 
studied  it  in  college,  some  of  them  in  college  summer  school;  79  re¬ 
ported  normal  school  agriculture;  while  9  had  agricultural  w^ork  m 
secondary  schools;  46  had  studied  agriculture  in  summer  school, 
though  some  did  not  specify  whether  under  college  or  normal  school 
auspices;  and  51  mentioned  normal  school  ^Svork, ’’  without  indicat¬ 
ing  w’hether  it  included  any  agriculture.  Of  the  secondary  schools 
mentioned  above,  tw^o  were  district  agricultural  schools,  three  were 
high  schools  (one  of  them  with  only  a  half-year  course),  and  one  w^as 
an  industrial  school.  Six  not  already  counted  reported  ^‘corre¬ 
spondence  courses.^’ 

College  graduation  was  reported  by  231  teachers,  normal  school 
graduation  by  82,  and  normal  school  “work”  by  51,  as  already  noted. 

Farm  life  or  practical  farm  experience  was  given  as  a  qualification 
by  187,  and  home  study  by  67,  some  giving  this  wdth  farm  life.  A 
large  number  of  those  reporting  either  or  both  of  these  tw^o  qualifica¬ 
tions  made  no  mention  of  any  academic  training,  wrhile  practically 
none  of  the  college  graduates,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  mentioned 
farm  life. 

Table  5  gives  the  percentages  of  the  above  fisted  items  in  a  form 
comparable  with  the  tabulated  answers  to  a  very  detailed  question 
on  preparation  furnished  by  182  teachers  in  1908. 
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Ta.bi,e  5. — Comparison  of  1911  data  on  preparation  of  teachers  vnih  1908  data  on  the  same. 


Number  of  teachers  in  1911 — 

Teachers. 

Percent¬ 
age  (of  856 
teachers). 

Percent¬ 
age  in 
1908  (of 
182 

teachers). 

Reporting  on  all  academic  work . 

540 

72 

60  0 

78.5 

6.5 

Claiminglio  preparation  for  agriculture . 

8.3 

Making  no  comment  on  preparation . 

286 

31.7 

15.0 

Employed  in  862  schools^ . .  T . 

898 

Reporting  college  agricultural  training . 

1 194 
79 

Reporting  norinal-school  agricultural  graining . 

Reporting  summer-school  agricultural  training . 

46 

Reporting  other  secondary-achool  agriculturartraining . 

9 

Reporting  some  training  in  theoretical  agriculture . 

328 

36.6 

23.6 

Reporting  practical  farm  experience . 

187 

21.0 

42.0 

Reporting  college  science  without  college  agricultural  work . 

95 

10.5 

22.5 

44.6 
27.0 

Reix)rted"as  college  graduates . 

231 

25.7 

Reported  as  nornial-school  gi'aduates . 

82 

9.0 

Reporting  normal-school  work . 

51 

5.6 

1.6 

.  1  This  includes  the  126  haviif^  one  or  more  years  of  agriculture. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

“Lack  of  teachers’^  has  been  the  cry  ever  since  the  introduction 
of  special  agTicultural  courses  into  the  high  schools  began.  When 
the  textbook  was  supplemented  by  simple  school-room  experiments, 
a  short  summer  course  was  sufficient  to  piece  out  the  general  training 
of  the  science  teacher  or  the  practical  farm  experience  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  superintendent.  With  the  extension  of  the  work  through 
several  years  of  the  high  school,  and  with  the  introduction  of  more 
elaborate  field  and  judging  operations,  such  meager  training  is 
inadequate. 

The  demand  for  teachers  with  the  necessary  technical  skill,  not  to 
mention  teaching  ability,  has  drained  the  available  supply.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of 
school  boards  and  administrators  for  definite  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  services  of  competent  instructors,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  gathered  from  125  teachers  of  secon¬ 
dary-school  agiiculture  some  information  concernmg  salaries  re¬ 
ceived,  theoretical  training  and  teaching  experience,  and  disposition 
of  time  in  school.  A  special  inquiry  was  sent  early  in  1912  to  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  175  teachers,  chosen  partly  because  of  the  known  char¬ 
acter  of  their  work  and  partly  on  account  of  information  indicating 
special  preparation  or  fitness. 

A  number  of  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
this  information,  chief  among  them  being  the  kind  and  amount  of 
preparation  and  the  character  of  the  school.  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  special  inquiry  was  to  make  possible  a  study  of  the  demand  and 
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the  reward  for  special  training,  a  comparison  is  made  on  that  basis. 
Another  basis  of  comparison  is  the  effect  of  agricultural  preparation 
on  the  salaries  paid.  Of  the  23  reporting  no  difference  in  salary  on 
account  of  ability  to  teach  agriculture,  12  reported  training  in  college 
agriculture,  while  11  reported  no  such  training.  Two  of  the  former 
and  six  of  the  latter  were  principals.  Of  92  reporting  increased 
earning  capacity  because  of  ability  to  teach  agriculture,  78  had 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  agricultural  work  at  an  agricultural  college, 
most  of  them  being  graduates.  In  many  cases  a  year  at  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  follow’ed  graduation  from  a  general  science  or  engi- 
neermg  course. 

The  kind  of  school  is  a  marked  factor.  One  series  of  figures  shows 
a  pronounced  difference  between  the  salaries  paid  in  high  schools 
which  offered  general  courses  and  those  with  only  the  special  agricul¬ 
tural  work.  This  is  true  without  regard  to  the  factor  of  preparation. 

A  few  of  the  more  striking  and  important  facts  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

1 .  There  has  been  a  great  increase  during  the  past  four  years,  not 
only  iu  the  number  of  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  agricul- 
ture,  but  in  the  number  offering  agriculture  for  two  or  more  years. 

2.  A  large  majority  of  the  latter  schools  employ  men  trained  in  the 
subject  in  agricultural  colleges;  whereas  four  years  ago  yery  few  high 
schools  had  teachers  with  any  more  special  preparation  than  that 
afforded  by  attending  one  or  two  sessions  of  a  summer  school.  If 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  well-organized  agricultural  department  has 
not  attended  an  agricultural  college  for  one  or  more  years,  he  has 
usually  supplemented  a  good  scientific  preparation  in  college  with 
summer-school  work  in  agriculture. 

3.  The  most  usual  salary  paid  teachem  with  college  agricultural 
training  is  $1,200,  and  the  ayerage  of  all  is  about  that  figure. 

4.  Half  the  men  teaching  high-school  agriculture,  taught  it  for 
the  first  time  duiing  the  school  year  1911-12.  Most  of  these  were 
graduated  from  agricultural  colleges  in  1910  or  1911. 

5.  The  teachers  without  the  training  in  college  agriculture  aver¬ 
age  as  large  a  salary  when  they  are  high-school  principals  as  the 
othem ;  othervdse  the  average  is  much  lower. 

6.  The  length  of  teaching  experience  of  all  kinds,  in  the  case  of 
the  men  with  college  agriculture,  is  34  years,  as  compared  with  8 
yearn  for  those  with  other  training,  though  the  former  receive  higher 
salaries. 

7.  The  average  yearly  mcrease  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  vuth 
college  agriculture  has  been  $158,  as  compared  with  $110  for  the 
other  group,  due  in  part  to  their  ability  to  obtain  good-paying  prin- 
cipalships  although  havmg  little  experience  m  teaching.  The  former 
begin  teacliing  agriculture  at  a  salary  $50  liigher  than  the  latter. 
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8.  Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  estimate  that  they  are  better 
paid  on  account  of  teaching  agriculture,  as  follows:  In  general  liigh 
schools  about  S300  extra  a  year,  in  special  agricultural  schools  about 
SooO  a  year  more  than  they  could  otherwise  earn. 

9.  Of  the  teachers  referred  to  in  paragraph  8,  those  Avithout  train¬ 
ing  in  college  agriculture  receive  as  extra  salary  about  tAvo-thirds 
the  amount  reported  by  the  specially  trained  teacher. 

10.  Teachers  in  special  agricultural  schools  receive  salaries  about 
one-fourth  larger  than  those  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  AAuth 
general  high-school  studies. 

In  presenting  the  facts  concerning  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of 
agiiculture  in  high  schools  it  is  helpful  to  make  use  of  more  than  one 
measure,  namely,  the  average,  the  median,  and  the  mode.^  These 
AAull  all  be  about  the  same  Avhen  the  salaries  grade  off  rather  evenly 
from  some  central  figure  in  both  directions.  In  the  present  case, 
hoAA^ever,  an  unusual  report  occasionally  disturbs  the  symmetry  of 
the  distribution.  For  instance,  the  salaries  of  the  125  teachers  here 
discussed  average  $1,215.  Only  four  receive  over  $2,000.  But  one 
of  these  receives  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $1,800  a  liAong  for  a 
family  of  seven,  Avhich  demands  an  alloAvance  of  at  least  $1,000,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $2,800,  not  to  mention  an  extra  salary  as  adAuser  to  a 
commercial  enterprise.  Although  the  aA^erage  is  brought  up  to  $1,215 
by  this  and  a  feAv  other  high  salaries,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
teachers  A\^ho  receive  under  $1,200  is  greater  than  the  number  who 
receive  more  than  that.  The  salary  $1,181,  above  and  beloAv  Avhich 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  cases,  is  the  median.  Since  34  teachers 
are  receiving  $1,200,  we  may  consider  this  figm-e  as  the  mode,  but  at 
the  same  time  practically  tA\m-thirds  of  the  teachers  receive  salaries 
scattered  generally  over  the  interval  from  $900  to  $1,500.  Figure  1 
illustrates  this  point.  The  distribution  in  the  diagram  shows  AA’hat 
seems  at  first  glance  a  peculiar  feature,  yiz,  the  very  Ioav  drops 
at  the  $1,100  and  $1,300  levels.  This  really  has  no  significance, 
however,  other  than  that  these  are  not  popular  salaries.  For  a 
nine-months  school  year  $900  represents  $100  a  month,  Avhile  $1,200 
represents  $100  a  month  for  a  12-month  year  Avith  four  to  six  weeks 
for  vacation.  This  condition  applies  to  those  schools  with  well- 
organized  departments  of  agriculture  Avith  a  demonstration  farm 
or  experiment  station,  and  to  the  special  or  technical  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  such  as  those  in  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  and  else¬ 
where. 

A  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the  group  here 
considered  with  those  paid  to  high-school  men  at  large  gives  the  fol- 
loAving  figures:  The  median  is  only  $900  for  men  teachers  generally, 
instead  of  $1,181.  The  most  usual  salary  for  men  the  country  over 


1  Most  frequent. 
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Fig  1. — Relative  frequencies  of  salaries  of  all  teachers  reporting. 
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is  $700/  instead  of  $1,200  for  these  agriculture  teachers.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  men  in  high  schools  at  large  are  paid  between  $500  and 
$1,100,  as  against  $900  and  $1,500  for  the  agricultural  group;  while 
the  middle  third  receive  between  $600  and  a  little  over  $800,  as 
against  $1,050  and  $1,300. 

The  apparent  effect  of  special  agricultural  training  upon  the  salary- 
received  is  graphically  shown  in  figure  2,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
teachers  without  special  training  is  superimposed  upon  that  of  the 
specially  trained  teachers.  The  respective  averages  and  medians 
are  shown  in  Table  6.  The  element  of  length  of  service  will  be 
considered  later. 


Table  6. — Salaries  of  secondary-school  teachers  of  agriculture  with  and  without  special 

training  in  the  subject. 


Teachers. 

Number. 

Average 

salary. 

Median 

salary. 

AU  teachers  reporting  salaries . 

.  125 

$1,215 

$1, 181 

Teachers  with  special  coUege  training  in  agriculture . 

.  101 

1,220 

1,183 

Teachers  with  only  general  college  science  i . 

.  24 

1,191 

1,170 

I  Of  the  24  teachers  with  the  general  college  science  training,  11  were  principals  (including  one  with  a 
salary  of  $2,400),  with  salaries  averaging  $1,268.  The  13  who  were  not  principals  averaged  $1,125. 


Ill  the  various  distribution  tables  and  charts  relating  to  salaries 
the  intervals  have  the  fifties  as  their  limits,  because  approximately 
three-fourths  of  aU  the  cases  are  even  hundreds,  which  thus  fall  at 
the  center  of  the  intervals  or  groups  instead  of  coming  to  one  side. 

The  following  tables  epitomize  the  number  of  reports  according  to 
the  different  classifications  mentioned. 

Table  7. — Difference  in  salary  due  to  agricultural  training. 

Teachers  reporting  extra  compensation  because  of  college  agricultural  training. . .  78 


Teachers  reporting  extra  compensation  for  other  agricultural  training .  14 

Teachers  reporting  no  extra  compensation  for  college  agricultural  training .  12 

Teachers  reporting  no  extra  compensation  for  other  agricultural  training .  11 

Not  reporting  on  difference  in  salary  due  to  training .  10 


Total .  125 


Table  8! — Teachers  reporting  extra  compensation  for  agricultural  training  classified 

according  to  schools. 

Teachers  in  high  schools  having  agricultural  course  only: 


With  college  agricultural  training .  12 

With  other  training .  2 

Teachers  in  high  schools  having  general  courses: 

With  college  agricultural  training .  66 

With  other  agricultural  training .  12 


Total .  92 


1  The  Teaching  Staff  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  United  States;  By  E.  L.  Thorndike,  U.  S.  Bu.  of 
Ednc.  Bull.  No.  4,  1909,  pp.  22~2it 
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Table  9  shows  in  a  comparative  way  the  difference  between  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  agriculture  who -have  had  more  or  less 
traming  in  college  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  salaries  of  teachers 
who  have  pursued  general  science  courses,  perhaps  supplemented  by 
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Fig.  2. — Relative  frequencies  of  same  salaries  shown  in  figure  1,  but  showing  salaries  of  teachers  with 
college  agricultural  training  (solid  line)  and  with  other  training  (dotted  line). 

short  courses  in  a  summer  school  or  by  farm  experience.  The  differ¬ 
ence  amounts  to  $22  in  the  medians  and  $190  in  the  averages.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  lowest  salaries  are  those  reported  by  teachers 
who  thought  they  would  receive  practically  the  same  salary  if  not 
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teaching  agriculture.  Three-fourths  of  these  had  not  pursued  agri¬ 
cultural  work  in  college,  and  probably  were  receiving  salaries  cur¬ 
rently  paid  science  teachers.  The  great  difference  between  average 
and  median  in  the  last  iustance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  one  $2,400 
man,  although  none  of  the  other  20  receive  over  $1,500. 


Table  9. —  Tendencies  in  the  salaries  of  reports  listed  in  Table  8. 


Teachers. 

Number. 

Average 

salary. 

Median 

salary. 

All  teachers  reporting  present  salaries . 

125 

$1,215 

1,230 

$1, 181 
1,180 

All  reporting  extra  cornpensation  for  teaching  agriculture . 

92 

Agriculturally  trained  teachers  reporting  extra  compensation . 

78 

l'251 

1,185 

Teachers  trained  otherwise  and  reporting  extra  compensation . 

14 

1' 110 

I'OM 

Teachers  reporting  no  difference  in  salary  i . 

23 

1,094 

975 

Agriculturally  trained  teachers  not  reporting  difference  in  salary  2 . 

10 

1,301 

1,533 

1  Nine  of  these  were  principals,  averaging  $1,203,  and  only  two  of  them  had  training  in  college  agriculture. 
2'One  of  the  ten  is  a  principal. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  SALARIES  PAID  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  TEACHING  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 

As  indicated  in  Tables  10  and  11,  92  teachers  have  estimated  by 
varying  amounts  the  difference  made  m  their  salaries  by  reason  of 
ability  to  teach  agriculture.  Of  the  10  teachers  not  furnishing  any 
such  estimate,  a  few  state  that  they  could  not  hold  their  present 
positions  if  unable  to  teach  the  subject.  About  a  third  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  were  between  two  limits,  as  ^ffrom  $20  to  $30  a  month,’’  or 
^‘between  $200  and  $300  a  year.”  For  tabulation  the  mean  between 
the  limits  given  has  been  used.  The  average  difference  in  the  92 
cases,  based  on  the  mean  differences,  is  $359,  as  agaiust  an  average 
difference  of  $314  based  on  the  least  differences.  Table  11  gives  the 
estimated  extra  amounts  per  annum  and  per  month,  and  also  the 
per  cent  by  which  the  salaries  would  be  lessened  but  for  this  extra 
compensation.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  prevailing  salaries 
paid  in  the  same  or  neighbormg  communities,  as  given  in  the  reports. 

Table  10. — Distribution  of  differences  in  compensation  for  ability  to  teach  agriculture 
as  estimated  by  78  teachers  in  all  schools  with  special  training. 


Extra  com¬ 
pensation 
per  annum 
because  of 
agricultural 
training. 

Teachers 
so  report¬ 
ing. 

Extra  com¬ 
pensation 
^er  month 
Decause  of 
agricultural 
training. 

Teachers 
so  report¬ 
ing. 

Without 
the  extra 
compensa¬ 
tion,  salary 
would  be 
less  by — 

Teachers 
so  report¬ 
ing. 

$50-  $149 

11 

$0-$10 

9 

Per  cent. 
0-10 

7 

150-  249 

13 

11-  20 

10 

11-20 

14 

250-  349 

14 

21-  30 

13 

21-30 

20 

350-  449 

13 

31-  40 

14 

31-40 

20 

450-  549 

12 

41-  50 

13 

^1-50 

51-6(T 

15 

550-  649 

5 

51-  60 

8 

2 

6.50-  749 

2 

61-  70 

4 

— 

750-  849 

5 

71-  80 

1 

78 

850-  949 
950-1,049 

1  Over-1, 050 

1 

1 

1 

78 

81-  90 
91-100 
Over-100 

4 

1 

1 

78 

1  One  case  of  $1,600  difference. 
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Table  11. — Comparison  of  averages  and  medians  of  groups  reporting  differences  in  salary 

due  to  teaching  agriculture. 


Extra  compensation. 

Without 
the  extra 

According  to  training. 

Per  armum. 

Per  month. 

compensa¬ 
tion,  salary 
would  be 
less  by — 

Average  of  78  specially  trained  teachers  in  secondary  schools . 

1  $385 

$38 

Per  cent. 

31 

Medians  of  the  same  78  teachers . 

358 

34 

29 

Average  of  all  92  teachers  reporting  differences . 

359 

36 

29 

Medial  of  the  same  92  teachers . 

325 

32 

27 

Averages  of  14  teachers  with  only  general  training . 

211 

24 

19 

Medians  of  the  same  14  teachers . 

200 

22 

16 

1  The  difference  in  the  case  of  the  one  highest  salary  alone  brings  up  this  average  from  $369. 


The  progress  of  agricultural  instruction  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  tendencies  just  given  with  those  computed  from 
the  data  furnished  by  a  number  of  teachers  in  1908.  At  that  time 
agriculture  was  taught  in  perhaps  less  than  250  schools.  Replies 
to  requests  for  information  were  received  from  182  of  these  teachers, 
most  of  whom  had  very  little  training  for  teaching  agriculture  except 
general  science  and  practical  experience.  That  is  the  kind  of  ability 
*in  many  cases  which  school  boards  in  1908  seemed  to  value  to  the 
extent  shown  in  Table  14.  As  the  openings  for  men  of  agricultural 
training  have  increased,  the  demands  of  the  school  boards  have 
increased;  the  teachers  reporting  in  1912  average  much  higher  in  the 
quality  of  special  preparation.  Data  from  41  agriculturists  of  more 
or  less  special  training  and  teaching  in  public  high  schools  and  other 
public  secondary  schools  in  1909  showed  an  average  salary  of  $1,189, 
with  a  strong  mode  at  $1,000.  This  list  included  most  of  the  special 
teachers  of  secondary-school  agriculture  in  1909  outside  of  the  high- 
school  departments  of  agricultural  colleges.  About  three-fifths  of 
the  number  were  principals. 

SALARIES  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

When  we  take  from  the  125  schools  considered  the  16  special 
agricultural  schools  m  which  no  general  high-school  courses  are 
offered,  but  the  agricultural  course  is  the  only  one  given,  we  have 
left  the  general  high  schools  with  a  distribution  of  salaries  as  shown 
in  figure  3.  Of  these  109  salaries,  22  are  salaries  of  men  who  have 
not  had  the  special  training  amounting  to  as  much  as  a  year  of  agri¬ 
cultural-college  work.  The  relative  frequencies  of  the  22  salaries 
and  of  the  87  salaries  of  the  agricultural-college  trained  teachers  in- 
the  general  public  high  schools  are  shown  by  the  dotted  and  con¬ 
tinuous  lines,  respectively,  in  figure  4.  The  remarks  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  $1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300  groups  of  figure  1  apply  also  to 
70715°— 13 - 3 
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figure  3.  The  relation  between  the  salaries  of  the  specially  tramed 
and  the  alternate  group  may  also  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the 
averages  and  medians,  shown  in  Tables  12  and  13.  The  salaries 
mdicated  by  the  dotted  lines  of  figure  3  are  not  included  in  the  109 
salaries  covered  by  the  solid  line. 


Table  12. — Salaries  of  secondary-school  teachers  of  agriculture  grouped  according  to  the 

kind  of  school. 


Teachers. 

Number. 

Average 

salary. 

Median 

salary. 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools . 

109 

$1, 174 
1,488 

1.175 

1. 176 

SI,  168 
1,450 

1.170 

Teachers  in  special  agricultural  schools . 

16 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools  who  have  received  special  training  in  agri¬ 
culture  . 

87 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools  who  have  not  received  special  training  in 
agriculture . 

22 

1,050 

In  Table  13  is  a  statement  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  grouped 
according  to  the  kind  of  school  and  according  to  the  kind  of  prepa¬ 
ration  possessed  by  the  teachers  in  the  general  high  schools.  All 
but  two  teachers  in  the  special  schools  received  their  training  in 
agricultural  colleges.  For  easy  comparison  the  table  presents  the 
tendencies  of  all  teachers  of  each  group  parallel  with  those  receiving 
extra  compensation  by  reason  of  their  being  agricultural  teachers. 
A  few  extreme  salaries,  indicated  in  the  figures,  pull  the  averages 
somewhat  above  the  medians.  This  is  pronounced  in  the  last  group 
of  all  the  teachers  and  in  most  groups  of  those  receiving  the  extra 
compensation. 


Table  1.3. — Agricultural  teachers'  salaries  grouped  according  to  kind  of  school. 


Teachers. 

All  teachers  of  class  indicated. 

Teachers  receiving  extra  com¬ 
pensation  for  teaching  agri¬ 
culture. 

Xtunber. 

Average 

salary. 

Median 

salary. 

Number. 

Average 

salary. 

Median 

salary. 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools . 

109 

SI,  174 

$1,168 

78 

SI, 251 

$1,167 

Teachers  in  special  agricultural  schools .... 

16 

1,488 

1,4.50 

14 

1,506 

1,450 

High-school  teachers  with  special  traming. 

87 

1, 175 

1,170 

66 

1,275 

1,173 

High-school  teachers  with  other  training. . 

22 

1,176 

1,050 

12 

1,123 

1,017 

It  might  appear  at  first  glance  that  high-school  teachers  with  gen¬ 
eral  science  preparation  were  on  a  par  with  those  prepared  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  but  10  of  the  22  are  principals  averaging  $1,222,  while 
the  remainmg  12  average  $1,123.  The  difference  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  their  executive  duties. 
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Fig.  3.— Relative  frequencies  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  general  high  schools  (solid  line)  and  in  special  schools 

(dotted  line). 
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Fig,  4. — Relative  frequencies  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  general  high  schools  with  agricultural-college  training 

(solid  line)  and  without  (dotted  line). 
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Table  14. — Salaries  of  teachers  paid  more  in  1908  because  of  ability  to  teach  agriculture  in 

the  high  school. 


Yearly 

salary. 

Teachers 

so 

report¬ 

ing. 

Extra  com¬ 
pensation 
per  month 
because  of 
agricultural 
training. 

Teachers 

so 

report¬ 

ing. 

Salary 
without  the 
extra  com¬ 
pensation 
would  be 
less  by — 

Teachers 

so 

report¬ 

ing. 

Per  cent. 

$401-$500 

1 

$0-$10 

4 

11-20 

S 

501-  600 

2 

11-  20 

4 

21-30 

1 

601-  700 

3 

21-  30 

2 

31-40 

4 

701-  800 

4 

31-  40 

1 

Over  40 

1  1 

801-  900 

3 

41-  50 

1 

Over  900 

1  2 

51-  60 

1 

81-  90 

1  1 

2  15 

14 

14 

1  $1,600  was  paid  for  one  year  to  an  agriculturist  with  teaching  experience  to  organize  a  county  high 
school  with  agriculture  as  the  prominent  feature;  but  his  successors  have  received  probably  less  than 
half  that  amount. 

2  The  average  yearly  salary  of  the  first  14  teachers  was  $779.20;  the  average  monthly  extra  salary,  $25; 
and  the  average  loss  without  the  extra  compensation  would  be  22  per  cent. 


1 

Table  15. — Comparison  of  medians  of  groups  in  1912  reporting  differences  in  salary  due 
to  teaching  agriculture,  classified  according  to  character  of  the  school,  as  in  Table  10. 


Extra  compensation. 

Salary 
without  the 

Teachers. 

Number. 

Per 

annum. 

Per 

month. 

extra  com¬ 
pensation 
would  be 
less  by — 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools . 

78 

$300 

$29 

Per  cent. 

27 

Teachers  in  special  high  schools . 

14 

550 

53 

40 

Teachers  in  both  classes  of  schools . 

92 

325 

30 

27 

Teachers  in  general  high  schools — 

With  special  training . 

66 

304 

31 

28 

With  no  special  training . 

12 

200 

22.5 

16 

In  some  ways  the  tendencies  shown  in  Table  15  are  more  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  1908,  shown  in  Table  14,  than  are  the  tendencies 
of  Tables  12  and  13  with  their  large  number  of  teachers  in  special 
agricultural  schools.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  only 
one  of  the  teachers  listed  in  Table  14  had  studied  in  an  agricultural 
college. 

Of  those  reporting  in  1912,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  23  teach¬ 
ers,  8  of  them  principals,  that  they  would  receive  no  less  if  not  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture,  i.  e.,  that  the  ability  to  teach  it  did  not  add  to  their 
earning  capacity  except  as  occasionally  they  would  not  be  teaching 
at  all.  The  salary  of  one  of  the  principals  was  $2,400.  Those  of  the 
remaining  12  were  normally  distributed  and  averaged  $1,048  a  year. 
Six  of  the  teachers  received  $80  a  month  or  less.  The  average  and 
median  of  the  23  were  $1,094  and  $975,  respectively. 
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In  answer  to  the  question,  Does  the  board  engage  an  agriculturist 
as  principal  because  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  pay  a  sufficient 
salary  to  get  an  agricultural  teacher  ?  an  affirmative  reply  was  given 
by  13  and  a  negative  reply  by  an  equal  number. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  TEACHING. 

One-half  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  have  taught  the  subject  for 
one  year  or  less,  two- thirds  for  two  years  or  less,  and  seven-eighths 
for  three  years  or  less.  Teachers  trained  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  not  had  the  experience  of  those  not  so  trained.  These  facts  are 
clearly  shown  in  Table  16.  The  average  length  of  experience  in 
teaching  agriculture  is  two  and  two  and  one-half  years  for  each  of 
the  two  groups,  respectively. 


Table  16. — Number  of  years  agriculture  has  been  taught  by  125  instructors. 


Less  than 
1  year. 

1 

year. 

2 

years. 

3 

years. 

4 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

9 

years. 

10 

years. 

Total. 

By  teachers  from  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges . 

3 

49 

16 

20 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

101 

By  teachers  with  other 
traiuiug . 

1 

9 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

24 

Total . 

4 

58 

24 

22 

6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

125 

The  teachers  trained  in  the  agricultural  colleges  average  only  about 
3.5  years  of  experience  in  all  kinds  of  school  work,  as  against  a  little 
over  8  years  for  the  teachers  with  other  training.  The  median  for 
the  former  is  but  1.7  years,  in  contrast  with  8.2  for  the  teacher  not 
trained  in  the  agricultural  college.  This  latter  median  is  the  same 
as  that  for  men  teachers  generally  in  public  secondary  schools, 
reported  in  Thorndike’s  study  on  the  teaching  staff  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States,  already  mentioned.  One-seventh  of 
the  first  group  and  one-third  of  the  latter  group  have  taught  10 
years  or  more.  The  agricultural  college  graduate  with  the  longest 
experience,  about  28  years,  receives  less  than  the  average  salary. 
The  frequencies  of  these  cases  is  shown  in  figures  5  and  6. 

It  thus  appears  that  long  teaching  experience,  even  when  coupled 
with  good  college  science  training,  does  not  command  salaries  equal 
to  those  paid  for  technical  training.  Whatever  advantage  experience 
now  carries  with  it  will  be  overcome  largely  by  the  pedagogical  train¬ 
ing  now  being  introduced  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Omitting  the  62  who  had  not  completed  their  first  year  of  teaching 
agriculture  in  a  high  school  when  they  filled  the  reports  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  all  the  remaining  63,  except  12  (10  of  the  agricultural 
college  group  and  2  of  the  other  group),  report  increases  in  salaries 
since  beginning  to  teach  the  subject.  The  present  year  obviously 
must  be  excluded  from  the  computations.  The  reports  show  an 
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average  increase  of  $361,  $413  for  the  agricultural  college  group  and 
$221  for  the  other  group.  This  does  not  take  account,  however,  of 
the  length  of  service.  The  increase  in  salary  according  to  years  of 


XO.  or  YEARS 

Fig.  5. — Years  of  experience  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  any  kind  of  teaching  (experience  of  last  four 

cases  is  approximate). 

service  amounts  to  $147,  or  $158  a  year  for  the  agricultural  college 
group  and  $110  for  the  college  science  group.  In  fairness  it  should 
be  stated  that  one-half  of  these  teachers  have  advanced  at  the  rate 
of  $100  or  less  each  year.  Of  the  10  reporting  increases  averaging 
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$300  or  over,  5  are  principals  of  general  high  schools  and  2  of 
special  schools.  The  reports  indicate  that  many  of  the  principalships 
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Fig.  6. — Years  of  experience,  of  any  kind,  of  teachers  (a)  with  college  agricultural  (solid  line)  and  (6)  with 

other  training  (dotted  line). 


held  by  these  teachers  came  to  them  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  teach 
agriculture,  and  in  some  cases  such  ability  is  a  prerequisite  to  election 
to  the  principalship. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  extent  to  which  these  teachers  of  agriculture  are  ‘^agricultural 
teachers’’  may  be  indicated  roughly  by  the  number  of  school  periods 
they  spend  in  teaching  the  subject.  A  better  index  is  the  proportion 
of  their  time  in  school  given  to  the  work;  some  teachers  report  as 
low  as  five  periods  a  week  devoted  to  class  instruction  in  agriculture, 
although  they  teach  no  other  branches,  but  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  supervising  outdoor  work,  to  conducting  short  courses,  to  deliver¬ 
ing  evening  lectures,  and  to  other  lines  of  endeavor  among  the  adults 
of  the  farming  community.  The  demonstration  farms  attached  to 
public  high  schools  as  well  as  to  special  schools  call  for  considerable 
attention  outside  of  school  hours.  In  an  Oklahoma  district  school 
the  instructor  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  school  farm  and 
inspector  of  the  demonstration  farms  in  three  counties. 

The  principal  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Union  High  School,  at  Imperial, 
Cal.,  states  that  the  agriculture  instructor  in  the  afternoons  spends 
the  time  with  the  farmers  in  the  district,  helping  them  in  every  way 
he  can.  The  instructor  in  the  Hector  (Minn.)  public  schools  writes 
in  part: 

I  teach  no  other  subjects  except  agriculture  in  the  high  school,  normal  department, 
and  eighth  grade.  Three  or  four  afternoons  per  week  are  spent  in  the  country  sur¬ 
veying  and  planning  drainage  systems  and  in  the  work  of  the  school  farm  and  dem¬ 
onstration  farms.  Six  rural  districts  are  associated  with  the  high  school,  and  during 
the  fall  and  winter  six  evening  meetings  were  held  at  each  of  the  six  rural  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

But  seven  hours  of  instruction  in  all  were  reported  for  this  school. 

The  instructor  at  Wilhnar,  Minn.,  credited  with  an  average  of 
4.5  hours  a  week  in  agriculture  and  with  no  time  credited  to  other 
subjects,  reports  that  he  held  46  evening  meetings  in  rural  school- 
houses  and  22  other  meetings,  in  addition  to  his  visits  to  farmers, 
corn  and  milk  tests,  and  the  management  of  the  10-acre  experiment 
tract. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  a  school  period  is  regarded  as 
an  exercise  of  40  to  45  minutes.  One-haK  of  the  teachers  spend  in 
teaching  each  week  a  total  of  from  20  to  30  periods.  Three-fourths 
of  the  teachers  devote  to  teaching  agriculture  each  week  from  5  to  1 5 
periods.  One-fifth  of  the  instructors  teach  nothing  but  agriculture, 
and  another  two-fifths  spend  10  periods  a  week  or  less  teaching  other 
subjects. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY,  WITH  STATIS¬ 
TICS  ON  SALARIES  COMMANDED  BY  RECENT  GRADUATES. 

Passing  from  the  secondary  school  demand,  and  its  valuation  of 
such  service  as  mentioned,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  available  supply  of 
persons  receiving  the  most  desirable  preparation  and  see  what  their 
talents  command  in  other  markets. 
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Table  17  sliows  what  salaries  the  men  just  out  of  agricultural 
colleges  receive  when  they  are  engaged  by  the  colleges  themselves,  by 
the  experiment  stations,  and  for  similar  work  by  State  or  Federal 
departments.  The  secondary  schools  must  not  only  compete  with 
the  financial  inducements  mentioned  but  also  with  the  greater 
desirability,  to  the  average  college  man,  of  college  and  research  work 
over  public-school  teaching.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  man}’’ 
of  these  graduates  are  without  any  teaching  experience. 

Table  17. — Distribution  of  salaries  of  Graduates  from  aqricultural  colleqes  in  1907,  1908, 

1909,  1910,  and  1911. 


Salarie.s.i 

Year  of  graduation. 

Total. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

$40(>-  $449 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

450-  549 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

6 

550-  649 

6 

9 

3 

2 

7 

27 

650-  749 

16 

13 

14 

1 

9 

53 

750-  849 

15 

18 

15 

13 

15 

76 

850-  949 

13 

7 

17 

19 

26 

82 

950-1,049 

16 

18 

20 

30 

32 

116 

1,050-1,149 

1 

1 

0 

3 

6 

11 

1,150-1,249 

13 

16 

16 

13 

27 

85 

1,250-1,349 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1,350-1,449 

4 

2 

5 

3 

1 

15 

1,450-1,549 

3 

2 

1 

7 

6 

19 

1,550-1,649 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1,650-1,749 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1, 750-1, 849 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Total 

90 

89 

93 

95 

133 

500 

1  The  limits  of  the  groups  are  placed  at  the  fifties  instead  of  at  the  hundreds,  as  seven-ninths  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  are  even  hundreds  and  thus  lie  at  the  center  of  each  group  instead  of  at  one  extreme  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  making  the  groups  lopsided. 

Table  17  is  based  on  data  reported  to  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  It  does  not  include  all  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges, 
and  possibly  some  of  those  included  did  not  graduate  from  the  purely 
agricultural  course.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  upon  men  pursuing  the  agricultural  courses  in  1911  is 
thus  given  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  that  year:  Undergraduate  men,  851 ;  graduate  men,  78;  total, 
929.  The  number  included  above  for  1911  is  only  14  per  cent  of  this 
total.  However,  the  persons  included  form,  probably,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  teachers  and  investigators. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  18  that  the  salaries  run  rather  evenly 
for  three  years  and  then  show  a  decided  rise  during  the  years  1910 
and  1911.  This  may  be  due  to  the  suddenly  increased  demand  for 
the  output  of  the  agricultural  colleges  made  by  the  high  schools  in 
those  years.  The  number  of  secondary  schools  able  to  pay  good 
salaries  has  been  greatly  increased  since  1910  by  the  State  aid  granted 
by  Minnesota,  the  establishment  of  the  district  schools  of  Georgia 
and  Oklahoma,  and  the  inauguration  of  extensive  departments  of 
agriculture  in  the  high  schools  of  California,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
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elsewhere.  Of  the  many  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture  making 
special  reports  to  this  bureau,  6  were  graduated  from  land-grant 
colleges  in  1909  after  pursumg  agricultural  courses,  6  m  1910,  and 
20  in  1911. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  salaries  of  the  graduates  listed  in 
Table  17  is'  shown  by  years  in  Table  18.  In  order  that  the  worth  of 
the  average  may  be  indicated,  this  table  shows  the  average  deviation 
120- 


Fig.  7. — Salaries  paid  agricultural  college  graduates  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  who  have  reported  their 
first  year’s  earnings  in  any  occupation  (except  where  they  farm  on  their  own  account).  Each  space  on 
the  horizontal  scale  represents  an  interval  of  $100,  the  intervals  running  from  fifties  to  fifties,  so  that  the 
even  hundreds  may  fall  in  the  center  of  each  group.  The  i)oints  on  the  vertical  scale  represent  the  number 
of  cases,  by  tens. 

and  the  median  for  each  year.  The  ^‘average  deviation^’  is  an 
average  of  the  amounts  by  which  each  individual  salary  deviates  from 
the  general  average. 


Table  18. — Salaries  of  agricultural-college  graduates  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive. 


1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Average  of  salaries . 

Average  of  deviations . 

Median  of  salaries . 

$947. 50 
192.00 
950.00 

$921.  50 
200.00 
920.00 

$935. 53 
190.00 
950.00 

$1,017. 47 
169.00 
985.00 

$994.66 
168.00 
976. 00 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  ‘‘graduates”  are  not  all  students 
receiving  the  bachelor’s  degree,  but  include  several  “doctors”  of 
veterinary  medicme,  besides  a  number  of  doctors  of  philosophy  and 
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masters,  29  in  all  for  the  first  three  years.  The  higher  degrees  are 
not  indicated  in  the  lists  for  1910  and  1911.  The  presence  of  29  men 
taking  higher  degrees  in  the  groups  receiving  the  high  salaries  will, 
of  course,  leave  a  lower  average  for  the  men  receiving  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  These  29  men  received  on  an  average  $1,180  each,  with  a 
strong  mode  at  $1,200.  The  243  men  with  the  bachelor’s  degree 
during  the  same  three  years  averaged  $909.13;  the  two  receiving 
$1,700  and  the  one  receiving  $1,800  brought  the  average  up  from  $899. 

One-half  of  all  the  cases  for  the  five  years  lie  approximately  between 
$775  and  $1,150;  four-fifths  lie  between  $675  and  $1,250.  This  shows 
that  the  salaries  are  not  closely  ‘^bunched,”  a  fact  also  indicated  by 
the  fairly  large  average  deviation  and  by  the  distribution  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cases  in  Table  1 8.  While  the  position  of  the  upper  quartile” 
has  remained  fairly  stationary,  the  lower  one  has  shown  a  rise  that 
should  be  encouraging  to  the  agricultural  workers. 

Table  19. — Positions  obtained  by  500  graduates  from  agricultural  colleges  in  1901  ^  1908^ 

1909,  1910,  and  1911. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total. 

Professorships,  full . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Professorships’  adjunct,  associate,  or  assistant . 

4 

6 

4 

6 

3 

23 

Places  as  college  instructor . 

20 

15 

17 

12 

30 

1 

Places  as  college  instructor  and  experiment-station 

\  105 

assistant . 

0) 

0) 

0) 

5 

6 

j 

Places  as  college  assistant . 

44 

51 

56 

15 

20 

1 

Places  as  college  assistant  and  experiment-station 

1  220 

assistant . 

18 

16 

j 

On  experiment  station  staff  or  as  assistant . 

26 

2  10 

24 

20 

27 

2  67 

In  Federal  service . 

5 

3 

6 

4 

4 

22 

In  State  service . 

6 

3 

4 

13 

As  principal  of  agricultural  high  school . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

As  instructor  of  agriculture  in  high  school . 

5 

7 

12 

As  instructor  of  agriculture  in  special  school . 

4 

4 

As  instructor  of  science  in  high  "school . 

2 

3 

5 

As  instructor  of  agriculture  "in  other  than  secondary 

schools . 

1 

1 

2 

In  commercial  work . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

16 

Unclassified . 

3 

1 

4 

Total . 

90 

89 

93 

95 

133 

500 

1  Several  probably  classified  as  instructor." 

2  Several  probably  classified  as  “assistant"  without  qualification. 


Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  the  pittances  paid  the  graduates  of 
classical  and  literary  college  courses  can  readily  see  that  much  greater 
opportunities  are  open  to  the  graduate  of  the  agricultural  college. 

The  following  items  indicate  that  the  ^ Opiums”  do  not  all  go  to  the 
men  taking  higher  degrees,  and  the  possession  of  these  degrees  does 
not  necessarily  assure  the  best  paying  or  most  desirable  positions; 
but  the  figures  do  show  the  handicap  on  public  schools  desiring  even 
the  bachelor  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges. 

(1)  The  three  best  paying  positions,  $1,700  in  1907,  $1,680  in  1908, 
and  $1,800  in  1909,  went  to  men  holding  only  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

(2)  Of  the  14  elected  to  professorships,  either  full,  adjunct,  or 
assistant,  but  1  was  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  1  a  master  of  arts,  1  a 
master  of  science,  and  2  were  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine,  a  degree 
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which  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  the  bachelor’s  degree.  These 
positions  pay  from  SI,  100  to  SI, 600,  averaging  SI, 380.  The  doctors 
of  philosophy  did  not  fare  much  better  than  the  others.  The  4 
received,  respectively,  $1,000,  SI, 200,  $1,200,  and  $1,600,  while  the  5 
doctors  of  veterinary  medicine  received  $1,000,  $1,000,  $1,200,  $1,400, 
and  $1,500.  The  18  holders  of  master’s  degrees  averaged  $1,205, 
ranging  from  $900  to  $1,500. 

The  8  men  entering  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  1907,  1908,  and  1909  averaged  $1,230,  ranging  from  $840  to  $1,400. 
The  average  for  the  9  entering  the  service  in  1910  and  1911  dropped 
to  $1,125,  making  the  average  for  the  17  men  listed  as  entering  during 
the  five  years  $1,174. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  HIGHER  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  significant  phases  of  the  movement  for  the  training  of  high- 
school  teachers,  approximately  in  order  of  chronological  development, 
are: 

(a)  Provisions  for  training  in  the  regular  college  courses. 

(b)  Courses  in  summer  schools. 

(c)  Professorships  of  agricultural  education,  with  its  later  dev^elop- 

ment  of  supervision  and  aid  through  extension  work. 

(d)  Summer  conferences. 

Normal  schools  graduating  their  students  in  four  years  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  or  in  one  or  two  years  after  the  high  school,  have  been 
the  chief  dependence  in  many  States  for  the  supply  of  teachers. 
Those  normal  schools  with  a  minimum  of  six  years’  work  after  the 
elementary  grades,  and  especially  the  normal  schools  lately  reor¬ 
ganized  as  “teachers’  colleges,”  have  in  many  instances  instituted 
courses  in  school  agriculture  as  thorough  as  corresponding  courses 
for  teachers  given  by  agricultural  colleges  and  the  university  schools 
of  education.  Many  advances  have  been  made  by  the  agricultural 
colleges  themselves,  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  new  demands  for  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction,  since  Dean  Bailey’s  report  of  four  years  ago.^ 
The  nine  colleges  then  offering  such  work  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(a)  Colleges  offering  normal  courses  for  students  of  secondary  school  grade. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. — One-year  course, 
including  one-half  unit  of  methods  of  teaching  agriculture;  for  rural  teachers. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. — Three-year  course,  including  one  unit  of 
education. 


1  Bailey,  L.  H.,  BviUetin  Bureau  of  Education,  1908,  No.  1:  On  the  Training  of  Persons  to  Teach 
Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools. 
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(6)  Colleges  offering  special  groups  of  studies  to  students  of  college  grade. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. — A  two-year  normal  course  made  up  partly  of 
regular  agricultural  studies,  intended  especially  to  train  for  teaching  nature  study. 
No  work  in  pedagogy. 

New  York  (Cornell  University). — A  two-year  course  intended  especially  for  teachers 
of  nature  study  and  elementary  agriculture.  No  work  in  pedagogy. 

University  of  Maine. — A  four-year  course  with  no  work  in  pedagogy. 

(c)  Colleges  offering  special  electives  in  (intent  and  methods  of  teaching  agriculture. 

University  of  Illinois. — A  course  each  in  principles  and  methods  of  high -school 
agriculture,  elementary  agriculture,  and  farmers  institute  management. 

University  of  Missouri  (Teachers’  College  of  the  university). — A  course  especially 
for  rural-school  teachers  and  a  course  for  high-school  teachers,  of  one  unit  each. 

{d)  Colleges  of  agriculture  with  departments  of  education. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. — Courses  in  psychology,  history  of  vocational 
education,  methods  in  agricultural  education,  and  special  problems  in  agricultural 
education. 

State  College  of  Washington. — Courses  in  education  for  prospective  teachers. 

There  are  now  much  better  facilities  and  much  more  effective 
organization  for  preparing  instructors  for  high-school  agriculture  in 
at  least  37  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  This  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  Nelson  amendment”  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  appropriation  bill,  approved  March  4,  1907,  providing  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  thereby,  amounting  now  to  $25,000 
annually,  may  be  used  by  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the  special  prepa¬ 
ration  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

The  plan  followed  by  the  various  land-grant  institutions  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  was  prepared  by  A.  C.  Monahan,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  published  in  Part  II  of  the  eleventh  year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 

Table  20. — State  agricultural  colleges  offering  special  opportunities  for  preparing 
teachers  of  secondary-school  agriculture  {indicated  by  X). 


Institutions. 

Agricul¬ 
tural  stu¬ 
dents  may 
elect  courses 
in  general 
education. 

Education 
students 
may  elect 
courses  in 
agriculture. 

Special 
elective 
courses 
offered  in 
agricultural 
pedagogy. 

Prescribed 
four-year 
course 
offered  for 
teachers  of 
agriculture. 

Special  one- 
year  course 
for  college 
graduates 
preparing 
to  teach 
agriculture. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 
Ala . 

X 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. . 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.... 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.. 

X 

Georgia  State  College  "of  Agriculture,  Ath- 
p.n<?,  Gfl  .  . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

T'nivprsity  of  Idaho,  Mo<!pow,  Idaho 

X 

X 

University  of  Illinois  Urbana,  Ill . 

Pnrdiip  TTnivprsit.v  Ua  Trid 

X 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa . 

X 

X 
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Table  20. — State  agricultural  colleges  offering  special  opportunities  for  preparing 
teachei'S  of  secondary-school  agriculture — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Agricul¬ 
tural  stu¬ 
dents  may 
elect  courses 
in  general 
education. 


Education 
students 
may  elect 
courses  in 
agriculture, 


Special 
elective 
courses 
offered  in 
agricultural 
pedagogy. 


Prescribed 
four-year 
course 
offered  for 
teachers  of 
agriculture. 


Special  one- 
year  course 
for  college 
graduates 
preparing 
to  teach 
agricultme. 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kans . 

State  University,  Lexington,  Ky . 

Louisiana  State  University  and  A^icul- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 

Rouge,  La . 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me . 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich . 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 

Minn . 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College,  Agricultural  College,  Miss . 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo . 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. . . . 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev . 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. . . . 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Agricultural  College,  N. 

Mex . 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  N.  Dak . 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College,  Stillwater,  Okla . 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis, 

Oreg . 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa . 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


1  X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
South  Dakota  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings,  S.  Dak . 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 
University  of  Vermont,  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  BurUngton,  Vt . 

State  College  of  Washin^n,  Pullman, 
Wash . 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


West  Virginia  ^University,  Morgantown, 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. . . . 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. . . 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


1  Two-year  course  in  nature  study  and  agriculture. 

To  the  student  of  education,  probably  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  field  has  been  the  spread  of  the  idea,  within  the  last  tw'o 
years,  *  of  establishing  professorships  of  education  in  agricultural 
colleges,  or  professorships  of  agriculture  in  colleges  of  education. 

The  connection  between  the  subject  matter  of  agriculture  and  the 
public  school  is  made,  as  suggested,  in  two  ways:  First,  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  education;  secondly, 
by  courses  in  agricultural  subject  matter,  organized  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  public-school  teachers,  and  including  as 
much  incidental  pedagogy  as  the  fitness  or  inclination  of  the  instructor 
may  permit. 

In  universities  having  technical  courses  in  both  agriculture 
and  education  the  question  is  one  chiefly  of  administration.  The 
several  agricultural  colleges  have  begun  to  solve  the  problem  of 
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creating  departments  to  present  some  of  the  fundamental  work  in 
education.  The  departmental  instruction  has,  so  far,  generally  been 
given  by  men  trained  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education  and 
with  more  or  less  experience  in  school  administration.  More  often 
than  not  their  special  training  in  agriculture  or  natural  science  has 
been  slight. 

The  second  plan  is  now  followed  less  generally  than  formerly  in 
several  institutions  which  are  effecting  a  closer  union  between  the 
technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  education,  and  is  now  used 
rather  to  supplement  that  combination.  Good  instances  of  this 
change  are  furnished  by  the  State  universities  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin.  AU  of  these,  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  offer  courses  usually  designated  as  ^^agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,’’  consisting  of  agriculture  applied  to  education,  rather  than 
education  applied  to  agriculture. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  term  ‘^agricultural  education”  is  used 
in  widely  different  senses;  in  some  cases  meaning  principles  of 
education  when  taught  in  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  in  other  cases 
meaning  principles  of  agriculture  when  taught  in  a  college  of  educa¬ 
tion.  These  two  kinds  of  work  should  be  diff'erentiated  by  being 
called,  respectively,  “principles  of  education”  and  “public  school 
agriculture,”  or  their  equivalents.  There  is  also  room  for  an  inter¬ 
mediate  treatment  with  a  broader  outlook  than  either,  which  might 
be  called  “philosophy  of  agricultural  education”  with  its  comple¬ 
ment  “methods  of  agricultural  education,”  and  which  more  properly 
belongs  to  such  a  synthetic  treatment  than  to  work  of  college  grade 
usually  passing  by  that  name. 

The  great  change  that  has  come  about  in  the  situation  may  be 
easily  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison.  In  answer  to  a  request 
in  1908  for  names  of  agricultural  college  graduates  who  had  gone 
into  high-school  teaching,  responses  were  received  from  35  colleges, 
many  of  them  to  the  effect  that  none  was  known.  Replies  from  most 
of  the  42  whose  addresses  were  obtained  showed  that  only  4  were 
then  teaching  and  that  not  more  than  3  or  4  others  had  taught. 
Inquiries  in  the  fall  of  1911  elicited  from  19  land-grant  colleges  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  number  of  agricultural  graduates  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  aggregating  275.  Three  colleges  knew  of  none,  3  had  no 
data,  and  4  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Twelve  schools 
reported  a  total  of  493  students  in  “teachers’  agricultural  courses” 
during  the  previous  academic  year.  Three  reported  none,  and  3 
more  were  just  startiug  that  line  of  work.  Six  institutions  reported 
180  agricultural  students  in  departments  of  education.  At  the 
teachers’  training  school,  open  for  six  months  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  farm  school,  214  were  registered. 

In  addition  to  the  above  indications  of  the  success  attending  the 
efforts  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-school  teachers, 
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eflPective  aid  is  rendered  in  many  States  through  the  close  personal 
supervision  of  the  professor  of  agricultural  education,  conferences 
held  with  the  teachers  in  service,  and  through  the  extension  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  college.  One  development  of  this  idea,  worked  out  in 
considerable  detail,  is  found  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  where 
Prof.  McCready,  a  teaching  professor  of  botany  in  the  department 
of  nature  study  of  Macdonald  Institute,  has  also  been  appointed 
director  of  elementary  agricultural  education  and  inspector  of  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  in  high  schools  by  the  department  of  education  of  the 
Province.  The  Oklahoma  plan  differs  from  that  just  described  in 
providing  two  nonteaching  members  of  the  college  faculty,  one  a 
professor  of  agriculture  for  schools,  i.  e.,  the  common  schools,  as 
provided  for  in  the  constitution,  and  the  other  a  dean  of  district 
agricultural  schools.  Their  official  relations  to  the  public  schools 
are,  in  some  respects,  comparable  to  those  of  the  supervisor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  in  the  New  York  Education  Department,  of  the 
supervisors  of  agriculture  for  the  four  districts  of  Ohio,  and  of  the 
agent  of  agricultural  education  for  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  these  officials  is  more  definitely  related  to  agri¬ 
culture  than  that  of  the  various  State  and  university  high-school 
inspectors  and  directors  of  agricultural  extension  work  in  the  colleges. 

While  the  courses' provided  in  the  regular  college  curriculum  must 
be  expected  finally  to  furnish  the  substantial  foundation  for  the 
teacher's  preparation,  an  important  movement  from  the  standpoint 
of  immediate  results  has  been  the  development  of  the  college  summer- 
school  courses  in  agriculture,  a  movement  so  new  that  Dean  Bailey 
gives  but  a  passing  mention  to  one  institution  of  college  rank  offermg 
such  work.  The  efficiency  of  most  of  the  high-school  courses  in 
agriculture  of  one  year  or  less  will  doubtless  depend  for  some  years 
upon  such  help  as  the  summer  schools  are  able  to  give  science  teachers, 
high-school  principals,  and  village  superintendents. 

The  efficiency  of  these  summer  courses  is  probably  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  their  enrollment.  This  was  practically  at  a  standstill 
in  1908  and  1909  in  17  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  2  in 
Canada  most  prominent  in  this  work,  being  about  1,135  each  sum¬ 
mer.  But  15  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  1  in  Canada  regis¬ 
tered  1,341  in  1910,  while  18  in  the  United  States  and  1  in  Canada 
enrolled  1,520  m  1911.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  large  enrollments 
in  the  more  recent  work  hi  Iowa,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Cornell 
University,  and  the  notable  hicreases  at  California,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  over  the  registration  of  the  earlier  years. 

The  sessions  have  lasted  from  two  to  nhie  weeks,  most  of  them  ex¬ 
tending  five  or  six:  weeks  each.  The  number  of  distinct  courses  along 
agricultural  and  nature-study  lines  offered  m  each  school  varies  m 
number  from  1  to  19,  and  they  are  often  only  one-half  or  one-third 
70715°— 13 - 4 
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the  length  of  the  entire  session.  In  1908  but  three  summer  schools 
offered  courses  restricted  to  high-school  teachers.  The  following 
summer  six  schools  offered  courses  in  secondary-school  agriculture. 
At  least  500  students  have  taken  the  advanced  courses  during  each 
of  the  past  two  summers  in  eight  or  nine  schools. 

Another  movement  of  great  promise  is  the  idea  of  the  ‘‘conference 
on  agricultural  education’’  held  in  connection  with  the  summer 
schools.  This  is  a  sort  of  specialized  but  elaborated  teachers’  insti¬ 
tute  of  State-wide  proportions,  and  is  calculated  to  focus  attention 
on  large  professional  problems  too  broad  to  fit  into  the  classroom 
discussions  of  special  courses. 

The  “conference”  is  a  feature  of  recent  origin  in  the  colleges 
giving  agricultural  instruction.  It  has  taken  a  form,  so  far,  rather 
distinctive  for  each  institution  adopting  it.  The  central  topic  may 
be  agriculture  as  a  science,  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  or  as  related 
to  community  life. 

Successful  conferences  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1910  and  of  1911 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  These  were  largely 
attended  by  county  superintendents,  school  directors,  normal- 
school  instructors,  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agricultural 
workers  and  in  the  home  problems  of  farm  life.  One  result  of  the 
conferences  was  the  working  out  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  agri¬ 
cultural  nature-study  for  the  eight  grades. 

The  conferences  held  since  1908  during  the  summer  sessions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  addressed  themselves  formally 
to  the  science  of  agriculture  and  its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  schoob 
especially  of  secondary  grade.  In  1911  much  emphasis  was  given 
to  religious  and  social  work  among  rural  communities. 

Ohio  State  University  conducted  a  “country  church  conference” 
July  25-28,  1911.  Agricultural  topics  were  presented  at  the  morning 
sessions,  and  economic,  social,  and  religious  questions  were  discussed 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  meetings. 

In  connection  with  the  summer  school,  the  University  of  Virginia 
has  celebrated  a  “rural  life  week”  each  year  since  1908,  in  which 
the  discussions  have  centered  around  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  workers. 


RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  THE  OTHER  SCIENCES. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  elementary  agriculture,  as  judged  by  the 
amount  of  space  given  in  textbooks  and  syllabi  prepared  by  the 
school  authorities,  is  made  up  of  the  plant  phases  of  the  subject. 
Crops  and  soils,  forage  crops  and  feeds,  the  garden  and  the  orchard 
are  the  topics  that  are  generally  considered.  Undoubtedly,  most  of 
these  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  field  observation  and  laboratory 
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study  than  such  topics  as  breeds  of  animals,  farm  buildings,  or  good 
roads.  The  scientific  principles  underlymg  these  dominant  topics 
are  largely  the  underlying  botanical  principles  of  plant  structure, 
plant  nutrition,  variation  of  seedlmgs,  and  mheritance  of  character¬ 
istics.  The  Ime  of  pure  science  taught  m  the  colleges  that  comes  into 
closest  relation  with  public-school  agriculture  is  botany,  probably 
much  more  so  than  its  close  competitor,  chemistry.^ 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  that  a  number  of  liigh  schools  have 
thrown  out  the  subject  of  botany  altogether  and  have  substituted 
agriculture,  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  students  nor  patrons  saw 
any  need  for  teaching  botany,  but  did  recognize  the  value  of  scientific 
agriculture,  especially  when  they  saw  results.  They  discarded  a  book 
using  the  name  ‘^botany’’  only  to  substitute  for  it  a  book  on  ^‘agri¬ 
culture’’  which  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  flower,  the  method  of 
poUination,  the  effect  of  cross-polhnation,  of  different  strains  of  corn, 
with  plans  for  field  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  at  home  on  “com 
breeding.  ” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  spreading  tendency  noticeable  in 
small  high  schools  is  a  protest  against  the  formalism  into  which 
botany,  in  company  with  physics,  has  fallen.  The  scientists  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  the  widespread  substitution  of  a  body 
of  Imowledge,  poorly  digested  as  yet,  for  a  wholesome  and  scholarly 
kind  of  science  work,  because  the  influence  of  the  leaders  has  been,  tiU. 
recently,  so  largely  for  the  “pure  science”  side  of  botany  and  so 
httle  for  the  kind  that  touches  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

The  exponents  of  the  “new  physics,”  the  “new  botany,”  etc., 
maintain  that  these  subjects  should  come  closer  to  the  outside  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school,  and  that  consequently 
the  science  now  in  the  curriculum  can  and  should  be  so  taught  as  to 
satisfy  all  demands  for  agricultural  instruction  that  may  legitimately 
be  made  upon  the  average  pubhc  high  school. 

If  the  regular  sciences  are  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them, 
the  science  teachers  of  small  high  schools  must  have  more  help  than 
the  present  texts  give  them  or  their  university  courses  furnish. 
It  may  be  too  ibuch  to  expect  that  private  enterprise  wiU  furnish 
rural  editions  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  zoology.  The  later  agricul¬ 
tural  texts  partly  perform  this  function  for  botany,  with  something 
of  other  matters  thrown  in.  Even  though  technical  agriculture  be 
introduced  into  the  upper  years  of  the  high  school  instead  of  the  “ele¬ 
mentary  agriculture,  ”  now  the  vogue  in  the  lower  grades,  the  various 

1  An  interesting  analysis  of  five  much-used  high-school  agriculture  textbooks,  by  Prof.  O.  W.  CaldweU, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  given  in  the  Proc.  of  the  Eleventh  Meeting  Cent.  Assoc.  Science  and  Math. 
Teachers,  held  Dec.  1, 1911.  He  shows  that  one  devoted  68  per  cent  of  its  space  to  botany,  the  others  gave 
to  botany  and  zoology  together  50,  62,  65,  and  65  per  cent,  respectively.  He  seems  to  include  under  “ap¬ 
plied"  botany  and  zoology  much  that  agriculturists  would  claim  to  be  as  much  agricultural  as  botanical 
or  zoological,  a  distinction  which  after  all  depends  on  the  viewpoint  and  the  use  made  of  the  material. 
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sciences  should  so  lend  themselves  to  agricultural  treatment  as  to  free 
the  technical  subject  of  the  third  or  fourth  years  from  enough  pure 
science  topics  to  permit  earnest  consideration  of  the  serious  problem 
at  hand.  The  movement  that  has  started  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  very  tentative  fasliion  to  work  out  an  “elementary  sci¬ 
ence’'  course  ^  has  taken  on  a  unique  form  in  Cahfomia,  where  the 
State  university  has  planned  a  first-year  liigh-school  course,  receiving 
a  year’s  entrance  credit,  which  shall  include  a  variet}^  of  agricultural 
general  topics  of  nature  and  science.  One-hah  to  two-thirds  of  the 
work  is  of  direct  interest  to  rural  communities,  whether  pertaining 
to  plants,  engineering,  soil  formation,  or  meteorology.  Xo  doubt  it 
is  the  facilitv  with  which  agriculture  has  lent  itself  to  tliis  elementarv 
science  idea  that  has  made  it  so  popular  as  a  first-year  subject,  where 
it  manifestly  could  not  become  very  technical.  Given  in  the  first 
year,  it  must  of  necessity  be  largely  cultural  in  its  effect.  It  furnishes 
the  opportunity  for  an  introduction  to  the  simplest  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena — combustion,  solution,  neutralization  of  acids  in  soil,  the 
nature  of  nitrogen,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  protein,  salts,  and 
numerous  other  terms  that  any  farmer  must  be  slightly  acquainted 
with  in  order  to  read  intelhgently  Ins  farm  journal  or  the  Government 
bulletins,  and  which  he  mav  never  hear  of  as  a  bov  if  thev  are  left 
buried  in  a  formal  third  or  fourth  year  study. 

The  combinations  of  studies  so  prevalent  in  small  high  schools  are 
suggestive  of  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  a  body  of  fairly  simple  facts 
and  phenomena  to  fulfill  such  a  function  as  just  mentioned.  Where 
once  physical  geography  was  expected  to  do  this,  it  is  now  combined 
with  a  hah  year  of  agriculture.  Unfortunately  there  is  httle  evidence 
that  the  physical  geography  is  modified  at  all  by  the  relationsliip.  At 
other  times  the  popular  combination  is  botany  (flower  study)  in  faU. 
and  spring,  agriculture  (with  laboratory  work)  in  the  winter. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  arrangement  vdll  result  from  a  breaking 
up  of  the  rather  divergent  fines  of  agriculture  studies,  so  that  plant 
work,  such  as  the  study  of  field,  orchard,  and  garden  crops,  may  be 
intimately  taught  with  the  principles  of  botany,  when  feeds  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  integral  parts  of  chemistry,  when  the  cream  separator 
will  be  the  starting  point  of  centrifugal  action  instead  of  the  end. 
This  grouping  vill  possibly  grow  more  frequent  as  the  “introductory 
science”  comes  more  and  more  to  be  presented  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  consolidated  or  village  schools.  Likewise  the  ar- 
jrangement,  not  infrequently  used,  of  this  general  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  fourth  year,  may  also  prove  to  be  a  temporary  expedient, 
lasting  only  until  the  different  sciences  and  their  immediately  related 
agricultural  topics  are  welded  together  and  rescued  from  pedagogical 
chaos.  At  such  time  we  may  see  the  general  liigh  schools  presenting. 


1  Peet,  C.  B.  What  shall  the  first-year  high-school  science  be?  Proc.  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  1909,  p.  S09. 
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with  fairly  competent  teachers,  courses  in  science  in  appropriate 
years  so  strongly  ^‘agriculturized’’  that  they  might  bear  indis¬ 
criminately  the  names  of  the  present  sciences,  or  the  terms  agronomy, 
horticulture,  farm  mechanics,  etc.  With  this  state  of  teaching  the 
present  first-year  agriculture  would  be  largely  relegated  to  the  grades, 
as  agriculture,  nature-study,  or  elementary  science,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  teacher.  The  more  serious  technical  courses,  requiring 
expensive  equipment,  where  real  plant  and  animal  breeding  and  crop 
rotations  may  be  studied  under  observation,  may  be  taken  in  special 
schools- not  so  far  from  the  farmer,  in  time  or  place,  but  that  he  may 
see  the  results  and  profit  by  them  himself  and  send  his  ambitious  and 
reliable  boy  there  for  intensive  study. 

One  of  the  questions  perplexing  the  small  high  school  is.  How  can 
we  relate  the  teaching  of  our  science  to  agricultural  education? 
The  question  is  largely  bound  up  in  the  large  proposition  of  making 
agricultural  instruction  ^Tncidentak’  or  ^‘correlated’’  strongly  with 
the  other  sciences  versus  the  proposition  of  teaching  it  in  an  entirely 
separate  manner.  The  ideal  -would  involve  a  combination,  but  in 
schools  teaching  agriculture  separately,  many  presenting  the  subject 
in  but  one  year,  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  any  such  tendency.  So  far 
as  can  be  discovered,  the  sciences  are  taught  just  as  abstractly,  in 
most  cases,  whether  agriculture  is  in  the  school  or  not.  Or  where 
an  attempt  at  “correlation”  is  made,  it  is  not  correlation  but  repe¬ 
tition,  which  may  have  all  the  value  of  a  review  but  none  of  the 
charm  of  new  study  or  new"  view"point. 
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IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  States  requiring  that  agriculture  be 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  have  shown  the  slow^est  voluntary  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  subject  in  the  high  schools.  In  several  States  teachers 
must  pass  an  examination  in  agriculture  for  first  and  second  grade 
certificates.  Unfortunately  the  subject  was  made  mandatory  in 
some  States  before  the  teachers  were  at  all  prepared  to  teach  the 
subject.  A  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  differentiation  between 
agricultural  instruction  of  high-school  grade  and  that  of  elementary 
grade.  Some  summer  schools  ostensibly  train  for  high-school  work, 
some  for  normal  training  schools,  others  purport  to  train  only  for  the 
grades.  But  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  there  is  in  most  of  these 
classes  no- distinction  in  the  grade  of  material  used  or  complexity  of 
subject  matter  to  correspond  with  the  difference  in  the  pupils  who  are 
finally  to  receive  this  instruction.  A  few"  exceptions  are  noted  under 
the  section  on  “Provisions  for  the  higher  training  of  teachers.”  The 
method  and  subject  matter  of  agricultural  instruction  should  be 
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made  more  definite.  The  frequent  objections  to  the  textbooks  used 
by  high  schools  indicate  that  this  faulty  standardization  is  recognized 
in  many  quarters. 

There  is  yet  no  agreement  as  to  the  age  at  which  agricultural 
instruction  should  begin  in  a  formal  manner.  The  laws  of  several 
States  require  it  to  be  taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
rural  common  schools,  as  a  rule,  use  the  same  texts  that  the  high 
schools  use  when  carrying  on  the  course  for  one  year  or  less.  If  we 
accept  Dewey’s  definition  of  education  as  ^‘a  workiug  over  of  expe¬ 
riences,”  w^e  must  grant  that  children  three  or  four  years  apart  in  age 
have  very  different  stores  of  experience,  and  need  different  treatment 
as  well  as  texts.  Prof.  Bailey  and  others  seem  to  be  against  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  study  by  itself  and  apart  from  nature  study  until  the 
high  school  is  reached.  Prof.  Stevens,  formerly  of  North  Carolina, 
in  the  course  of  nature  study  planned  for  that  State,  provides  for 
textbook  work  in  agriculture  in  the  fifth  grade,  to  be  preceded  and 
followed  by  work  in  nature  study.  The  general  trend  in  the  South  and 
West  seems  to  be  toward  specialization  in  the  upper  grades. 

Leaders  in  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  suggest  the  desirability  of  introducing  a  differentiation 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  important  steps  have  been  taken  toward  that 
end  in  the  industrial  education  of  rural  communities.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  and  legal  machinery  for  it  is  in  much  better  shape  than  the 
methods  for  carrying  it  on.  Reports  on  the  grades  which  pupils 
must  have  completed  in  order  to  enter  the  special  schools  show  that 
the  special  agricultural  and  semiagricultural  schools  of  the  South  are 
settling  upon  an  elementary  course  of  six  or  seven  grades;  that  the 
special  schools  of  the  North  desire  completion  of  the  eighth  grade, 
but  often  make  exceptions;  that  the  special  schools  of  Oklahopaa 
require  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  but  provide  a  preparatory 
course  with  elementary  agriculture  in  each  of  its  three  years.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  States  which  maintain  these  schools 
require  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  last  of  the  elementary  grades, 
the  seventh  or  the  eighth,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  various  plans 
actually  operate  to  bring  the  children  into  the  prevocational  work 
anywhere  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  according  to  the  opportunities 
for  completing  each  year’s  work,  which  is  admittedly  meager  in 
many  rural  sections  because  of  the  home  demands  in  the  spring. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  make  voca¬ 
tional  work,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  a  vigorous  actuality  in  rural 
education  are  money  and  prepared  teachers.^  The  present  lack  of 
these  seems  appalling,  but  the  progress  made  compares  favorably 
with  the  progress  in  vocational  training  in  cities. 


1  About  35  per  cent  of  the  1,000  high  schools  reporting  on  agriculture  to  this  bureau  claim  their  work  to 
be  “vocational,”  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  the  absence 
of  even  meager  equipment  in  most  of  the  schools. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  most  immediate  problems  have  to  do  with  the  facilities  at  the 
command  of  the  superintendent  or  principal.  The  responses  to  the 
question,  What  are  your  chief  difficulties?  were  numerous  and  varied. 
Although  expressed  in  many  ways,  they  may  be  rouglily  grouped 
under  six  general  headings,  as  shown  below: 

Table  21. — Difficulties  reported  by  schools  in  teaching  agriculture. 

Schools. 


Lack  of  equipment  and  facilities .  G9 

Lack  of  time  or  suitable  season  for  the  work .  61 

Lack  of  suitable  teacher .  8 

Lack  of  moral  support  in  various  forms .  17 

I.ack  of  suitable  textbook .  9 

Difficulties  of  organization  or  methods .  21 


Total  number .  185 


Number  of  schools  reporting  difficulties .  151 

Schools  reporting  no  difficulties . . .  13 


Total  number  of  schools  reporting .  164 


Of  the  164  reports,  119  were  from  high  shools  and  45  were  from 
training  classes;  38  high  schools  faded  to  answer  the  question  on 
this  subject.  Of  the  last,  however,  28  reported  that  the  attitude  of 
the  pupils  or  patrons,  or  both,  was  favorable  and  often  enthusiastic. 

Some  of  the  variations  in  the  lack  of  facilities  reported  were  lack 
of  apparatus,  of  laboratory  space,  of  opportunities  for  practice,  of 
material,  of  fields  for  observation,  of  grounds  for  gardens  and  experi¬ 
mental  work,  of  heat  in  the  building  at  night,  and  of  a  reference 
library.  Some  complained  of  the  shortness  of  the  growing  season 
before  the  end  of  the  term,  others  of  the  lack  of  time  for  field  trips. 
A  very  small  number  lamented  their  own  lack  of  training,  although 
many,  no  doubt,  were  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
Two  stated  that  the  teachers  were  city  girls. 

THE  TIME  PROBLEM. 

Superintendents  complain  of  the  lack  of  suitable  teachers,  and  of 
the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  science  teachers,  which  is  serious 
enough.  Such  teachers  could  help  greatly  in  solving  the  time 
problem. 

When  asking  for  a  statement  of  difficulties,  no  clue  was  given  con¬ 
cerning  what  might  be  expected;  many  respondents  characterized 
their  text  as  ‘Hhin, ’’  ^^kindergarten,’’  or  the  equivalent.  The 
printed  page  available  was  evidently  not  meat  but  milk  for  the 
young  mind  beginning  to  realize  its  own  power.  Judicious  use  of 
Government  bulletins,  which  may  be  obtained  free,  would  serve  as 
an  effective  supplement. 
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Some  of  the  administrative  difficulties  mentioned  were  peculiar 
to  the  subject;  as,  determination  of  its  place  in  the  curriculum; 
laboratory  work  hard  to  organize ;  no  definite  outline  to  work  from ; 
having  city  children  in  the  school.  These  difficulties  will  disappear 
as  theoiy  and  practice  are  better  understood.  Such  troubles  as  lack 
of  practical  work,  difficulty  in  getting  the  pupils  to  do  experiments, 
to  observe,  to  apply  the  work,  and  to  see  that  it  is  real;  all  these  are 
in  a  degree  dependent  on  the  teacher  rather  than  on  the  subject, 
and  are  difficulties  which  the  same  teachers  would  find  ^vith  almost 
any  science  study. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  PROBLEM. 

The  complaint  of  insufficient  apparatus  for  the  short  elementary 
course,  at  least,  has  less  ground  than  a  similar  complaint  would  have 
for  almost  any  other  science,  for  in  no  other  studies  do  home-found 
appliances  come  so  nearly  equaling  bought  apparatus  as  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Tin  cans,  perforated  and  unperforated,  paint  buckets,  soup 
plates,  alcohol  lamps  made  of  ink  bottles,  are  serviceable.  In  fact, 
tin  cans  do  better  for  many  experiments  than  crockery.  Lamp 
chimneys  cost  little,  family  scales  and  spring  balances  are  inexpensive, 
though  chemical  thermometers  involve  greater  outlay.  With  the 
exception  of  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  four  or  five  dollars  should  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  apparatus  needed  in  a  small  high  school  in  addition  to 
what  can  be  made.  Tliis  would  be  sufficient  for  most  of  the  indoor 
experiments  the  younger  high-school  pupils  can  understand,  or  for 
most  of  those  demanded  in  the  usual  half-year  study.  Much  of  this 
apparatus  should  be  in  the  equipment  for  physics  or  chemistry,  if  the 
school  presumes  to  teach  those  subjects  at  aU.^  In  the  schools  vis¬ 
ited  there  was  too  much  evidence  of  money  invested  in  showy  but 
almost  useless  air  pumps  and  static  electrical  machines,  while  the 
school  suffered  from  a  dearth  of  simple  material  or  of  duplicates  of 
common  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  on  individual  laboratory  work. 

THE  TEACHER  PROBLEM. 

Few  high  schools  of  villages  and  of  the  poorer  townships  can  hope 
to  get  a  teacher  trained  in  agriculture  as  easily  as  they  now  get  teach¬ 
ers  trained  in  Latin  or  mathematics,  because  the  present  supply  is  so 
much  smaller  than  the  number  of  small  schools  already  teaching  the 
subject;  the  competition  for  the  men  available  is  too  keen  on  the  part 
of  institutions  able  to  pay  much  larger  salaries.  Reference  to  the  sec- 
,  tion  on  salaries  (p.  44)  indicates  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  agricultural  colleges  is  absorbed  by  the  colleges  themselves, 
the  experiment  station,  and  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Commercial  hues  have  attracted  a  number.  A  large  per  cent  of  these 


I  1  A  number  of  reports  and  bulletins  containing  lists  of  apparatus  suitable  for  agricultural  courses  in  high 
schools  of  various  standards  are  listed  in  different  bibliographies. 
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graduates  are  secured  by  the  special  State  and  county  schools  and 
State-aided  city  schools.  This  competition  by  the  secondary  schools 
will  probably  absorb  practically  all  the  output  of  the  colleges  who 
have  the  advantage  of  teaching  experience  or  pedagogical  training. 
As  the  salary  necessary  to  secure  the  desirable  men  equals  or  exceeds 
that  paid  the  principal  of  the  smaller  high  schools,  the  only  way  for 
such  schools  to  have  agriculture  taught  by  a  teacher  fitted  to  do  so 
is  to  elect  principals  competent  to  handle  this  work. 

THE  TEXTBOOK  PROBLEM. 

With  the  appearance  of  new  books  which  are  sufficiently  advanced 
for  use  in  the  high  schools,  the  textbook  difficulty  is  solving  itself. 
Books  written  for  the  elementary  schools  are  being  relegated  to  use 
in  the  grades  for  which  they  were  intended.  In  tliis  category  may 
properly  be  included  a  large  proportion  of  those  reported  in  Table  4 
as  the  texts  used  in  schools  reporting.  The  past  three  years  have 
seen  the  growth  of  an  encouraging  crop  of  texts  intended  for  use  in 
high  schools,  some  for  the  lower  grades,  some  for  the  higher,  and 
some  for  specific  subdivisions  of  agriculture  rather  than  for  the 
general  field.  Up  to  this  time  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  use  by 
the  high  schools  could  be  considered  to  be  of  secondary-school  grade. 

THE  METHODS  PROBLEM. 

Agriculture  is  taught  probably  as  well  as  other  sciences  in  the  same 
schools.  So  much  have  the  sciences  been  regarded  as  instruments  of 
disciplinary  education  that  the  absence  of  concrete  applications  has 
not  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  marked  defect.  The  pedagogy  of  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction  must  take  account  of  the  essentially  utilitarian 
aspect  of  this  study.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  methods  of 
instiTiction  is  not  consistent  with  the  conception  of  education  that 
to  be  cultural  is  to  be  useless;  nor  does  agriculture  in  the  schools 
depend  for  its  justification  on  any  supposed  disciplinary  values. 
Not  that  it  does  not  possess  as  much  value  in  this  direction  as  other 
studies,  but  agriculture  as  a  study  may  justly  claim  to  have  a  content 
of  its  own  that  is  worth  while.  It  does  not  need  the  prop  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  conception  of  education.  But  if  the  administrator’s  idea 
is  to  teach  only  the  art  or  trade  of  farming,  his  methods,  while 
involving  the  idea  of  doing,  will  probably  be  those  of  purely  imitative 
doiog,  and  not  calculated  to  cultivate  initiative,  to  give  opportunities 
for  forming  and  correcting  judgments,  nor  for  acquiring  a  scientific 
habit  of  thought.  Viewed  as  an  instrument  of  education,  agriculture 
should  do  all  these  things  as  truly  as  any  other  science. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PATRONS. 

Much  of  the  success  of  instruction  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
pupils  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  work  by  parents.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  degree  of  interest  shown  reflects  in  no  small  degree 
the  quality  of  the  teaching.  Opinions  were  asked  regarding  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  students  and  patrons,  and  the  answers  are  here  given. 
They  are  classified  rather  arbitrarily  according  to  the  degree  of 
interest  indicated,  with  the  most  frequently  recurring  phrases 
indicated 

Table  22. — Attitude  of  pupils  and  patrons. 


Per  cent  of  schools  reporting —  Per  cent. 

Pupils  “enthusiastic,”  “very  much  interested,”  “very  favorable,”  or  study 

“  very  popular  ” .  24 

Pupils  “like  it,”  “pleased  with  it,”  “take  kindly  to  it,”  or  attitude  “good,” 

‘ ‘  favorable, ’  ’  ‘ ‘  pleasing  ” .  57 

Attitude  “fairly  good,”  “tolerant,”  pupils  “show  no  marked  interest” .  7 

“Indifferent,”  “backward,”  “no  interest” .  3 

“Unfavorable,”  or  pupils  “dislike  it” .  1 

“Can  not  judge,”  or  “ study  too  new ” .  1 

Not  reporting .  1 


A  few  of  the  extreme  expressions  may  be  of  interest:  “Pupils 
enjoy  the  work  beyond  all  my  expectations’’;  “heart  and  soul  in  the 
work”;  “like  it,  the  only  trouble  is  that  there  is  not  enough.”  Con¬ 
cerning  the  attitude  of  patrons:  “Would  not  do  without  it”;  “watch 
the  v7ork  closely”;  “regard  the  work  as  practical”;  “parents  read 
the  textbook.”  One  superintendent  said  that  his  class  could  not  get 
the  books  because  the  farmers  bought  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
in  town,  and  that  the  bookseller  had  to  order  the  books  three  times. 
In  two  or  three  cases  the  pupils  were  reported  as  interested,  while 
the  patrons  were  neutral  or  hostile. 

In  nearly  every  case  reporting  a  dislike  for  the  subject,  the  returns 
also  showed  that  the  work  included  neither  classroom  experiments, 
demonstrations,  nor  practical  home  work.  Others  reported  “no 
demand  for  it,”  “prejudice  against  book  farming,”  and  one,  that  it 
was  hard  to  make  the  work  seem  practical  to  the  patrons.  Many  of 
these  cases,  it  would  seem,  could  have  been  managed  by  not  labeling 
the  study  so  conspicuously  as  something  never  before  taught,  and  by 
incorporating  instead  the  material  in  subjects  already  on  a  safe  foot¬ 
ing.  In  one  school  the  work  was  introduced  under  the  heading  of 
geology,  to  meet  the  objections  of  an  influential  citizen.  He  has  since 
given  several  hundred  dollars  for  agriculture,  and  it  is  taught  in  all 
four  years  of  the  high  school.  In  contrast  with  the  cases  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  just  noted  is  the  school  whose  superintendent  states  that  out 
of  20  graduates  from  the  grades  4  would  not  have  entered  the  high 
school  but  for  the  respect  their  parents  entertained  for  the  unpre¬ 
tentious  course  in  agriculture.  Another  school  placed  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  first  year,  an  unusual  place,  because  that  work  appealed 
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to  the  parents  as  so  eminently  practical  that  they  were  willing  to  have 
the  boys  continue  in  school  in  order  to  get  that  kind  of  work.  Two 
city  boys  graduating  from  a  school  where  the  subject  was  regarded 
*^with  doubt”  chose  to  enter  the  State  agricultural  college.  The 
pupils  in  a  New  York  high  school  are  ‘indifferent  because  the  work 
is  too  closely  allied  to  their  home  life;  they  want  something  new,  and 
seek  to  avoid  farm  life.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  of  a  Nebraska 
school  “like  it  because  most  of  them  are  rural  pupils.”  The  former 
school  reports  no  experimental  work,  while  the  latter  school  does. 
In  another  school  “it  is  hard  to  get  the  pupils  interested  at  first 
because  most  of  them  think  they  know  all  about  it.” 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  may  be  reflected  not  only  in  the  attitude  of  his  pupils, 
but  sometimes  in  his  notion  of  their  feelings,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 
roseate  but  unjustified  answer.  However,  most  answers  that  would 
fall  under  the  above  criticism  are  perhaps  counterbalanced  by  the 
reports  of  teachers  not  in  sympathy  with  a  study  they  must  teach 
against  their  will.  A  former  superintendent  in  a  small  Indiana 
village  wrote  that  he  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
His  conception  of  education  was  that  “life  was  more  than  meat  and 
the  body  more  than  raiment.  But  the  demand  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  was  so  insistent,  so  sincere,  and  so  dignified  and  reason¬ 
able,  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.”  So  he  planned  to  put  a  course 
into  operation,  but  himself  “abandoned  the  field  of  general  school 
work  for  the  more  congenial  field  of  history  and  psychology.” 

RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  TO  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

If  it  be  true,  as  educators  of  note  maintain,  that  the  work  of  the 
school  should  be  related  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  outside  life,  it 
must  be  especially  true  of  any  industrial  phase  of  the  school  life.  It 
is  incumbent  on  the  agriculture  taught  in  the  high  school  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant  to  the  principal  activities  of  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  to  give  an  insight  into  the  importance,  if  not  the  methods, 
of  agricultural  interests  in  other  parts  of  our  Nation.  Agriculture 
in  the  broad  sense  includes  a  variety  of  activities.  More  of  these  are 
represented  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  Some  are  much  more 
widespread  than  others.  An  effort  was  made  in  this  investigation 
to  learn  the  important  local  industries  that  “fit  in”  well  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  school  and  that  are  interesting  to  the  pupils. 
While  a  detailed  classification  would  include  more  than  30  headings, 
the  answers  may  be  roughly  grouped  under  the  7  given  below.  Those 
from  the  high  schools  are  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  normal 
training  classes,  as  in  the  last  table.  The  communities  reporting 
represent  a  random  selection. 
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Table  23. — Principal  industries  reported  by  191  communities 

courses} 


General  farming  and  farm  crops . 

Special  farming  and  farm  crops . 

Horticulture  and  gardening . 

Animal  husbandry,  including  dairying 

Manufactured  milk  products . 

Manufactures  allied  to  agriculture .... 
Industries  not  allied  to  agriculture . . . . 
Reporting  “no  local  industries” . 


supporting  agricultural 


Per  cent  reporting.  ‘ 

.  53 

.  8 

.  17 

.  49 


3 

5 


One  of  the  most  important  of  the  teaching  problems  concerns  the 
relative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  various  topics  usually  present  to 
high-school  pupils.  Correspondents  were  asked  to  name  the  agricul¬ 
tural  topics  giving  them  the  most  concern.  Although  the  number  of 
responses  on  this  point  is  small,  the  distribution  is  probably  typical. 
The  following  replies  represent  55  high  schools.  The  topics  reported 
most  difficult  to  teach  fall  under  the  headings — soil  work,  animal 
husbandry,  plants  and  crops,  in  addition  to  those  reported  by  four 
schools,  viz,  insects,  pests,  “all  tests.” 


Table  24. —  Topics  in  agriculture  most  difficult  to  teach)  number  of  schools  so  reporting. 


Schools. 


Soils .  17 

Soils  and  rocks .  2 

Analysis .  3 

Chemistry .  8 

Drainage .  1 

Fertility .  4 

Nitrification .  1 

Physics .  3 

Fertilizers .  2 

Fertilizers,  artificial .  1 

Tests .  1 

Total .  43 


Schools. 


F eeds  and  feeding .  14 

Feeds,  analysis .  1 

Animal  husbandry .  1 

Dairying .  1 

Live  stock .  1 

Stock  raising .  1 


Total .  19 


Schools. 


Field  crops .  2 

Horticulture .  1 

Orchards .  1 

Plant  breeding .  2 

Propagation  and  improvement  1 

Budding  and  grafting .  1 

Plant  diseases .  2 

Chemistry  of  plants .  1 

Total .  11 


The  total  of  items  reported  was  74;  the  number  of  schools  reporting 
them,  52;  and  the  number  .of  schools  reporting  none,  4.  One  report 
stated  that  all  the  topics  vrere  easy;  another  that  all  were  of  equal 
difficulty;  and  a  third  that  all  were  too  easy  in  the  text.  Eight  of  the 
schools  reporting  difficulties  teach  the  subject  in  the  third  year,  and 
four  in  the  fourth  year. 

Many  no  doubt  failed  to  report 'because  no  one  topic  stood  out 
prominently  as  being  particularly  more  difficult  than  the  others. 
The  concentration  of  the  replies  on  two  points — soils  and  feeds — may 
mean  (1)  that  these  two  subjects  are  not  treated  in  the  texts 'with  the 
same  clearness  as  the  others;  (2)  that  they  are  inherently  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  other  topics;  or  (3)  that  they  are,  in  many  respects,  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  pupils  in  the  lower  years  of  the  high  school.  Probably 
all  three  factors  are  concerned.  Attention  has  been  called  at  some 


1  Some  scliools  reported  more  than  one  item,  so  that  the  total  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent. 
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length^  to  the  uneven  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  treatment  of 
soils’^  in  books  of  high-school  grade.  Justification  of  the  second 
suggestion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  both  topics  draw  heavily  on 
physics  and  chemistry,  studies  usually  deferred  until  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  large  proportion  of  difficulties 
on  this  point  did  not  appear  in  the  reports  from  schools  teaching 
agriculture  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

The  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  topics  in 
agriculture,  and  the  treatment  of  those  topics,  must  be  as  carefully 
graded  as  the  subject  matter  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  One 
principal  stated,  wisely  it  would  seem,  that  he  attempted  to  handle 
but  three  lines,  and  found  them  not  too  difficult  for  his  pupils.  A 
proper  organization  of  courses  will  eliminate  certain  topics  from  the 
work  of  the  first  years,  or  treat  them  in  a  more  elementary  way. 
Where  the  simpler  treatment  of  soils,  for  instance,  is  given  in  the  last 
grade  of  the  elementary  school,  it  is  manifestly  unwise  to  repeat  the 
work,  even  in  a  more  ‘‘advanced”  manner,  until  the  student  has 
gained  the  scientific  background  for  advanced  work.  If  a  school  can 
include  the  su-bject  of  agriculture  formally  in  but  one  year,  these 
more  difficult  topics  might  much  better  be  deferred  for  treatment  in 
connection  with  the  sciences  of  the  upper  years.  We  may  yet  see 
high-school  texts,  or  series  of  texts,  written  in  “parts,”  not  treating 
with  completeness  the  various  departments  of  agriculture,  but  con¬ 
taining  work  appropriate  to  different  grades,  as  the  seventh,  eighth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth;  or  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth.  One  of  the 
encouraging  signs  is  that  men  without  intentionally  writing  formal 
texts  are  rendering  invaluable  aid  by  issuing,  in  small  compass,  guides 
for  practical  work  in  several  restricted  fields  of  agricultural  instruction. 


STATE  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislatures  for  agriculture  are 
sometimes  voted  in  a  lump  sum  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
certain  classes,  and  sometimes  in  definite  amounts  for  each  school. 
The  degree  of  latitude  given  to  the  school  authorities  in  administering 
the  appropriations  and  in  prescribing  restrictions  and  the  minimum 
conditions  varies  greatly.  The  administration  usually  devolves  on 
the  State  departments  of  public  instruction,  sometimes  acting  through 
a  supervisor,  as  in  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  sometimes  through  the  high-school  inspector,  as 
in  Minnesota.  Briefly  summarized,  the  provisions  for  State  aid  are  as 
follows : 

Alabama. — Annual  aid  of  $7,500  is  granted  to  one  school  in  each  of  the  nine  con.- 
gressional  districts;  $750  must  be  expended  on  experiment  station  work  by  each 
school. 


» Some  Textbooks  for  Secondary-school  Agriculture.  Nature-Study  Review.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  180-185. 
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Iowa. — $500  is  granted  each  high  school  with  teachers’  training  classes  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  pro^■ided  that  no  county  shall  receive  more 
t  han  $800. 

Kansas. — $25,000  per  year  has  been  appropriated  for  1912  and  1913,  to  give  $250  for 
agriculture  to  each  approved  high  school  wdth  normal  training  class.  Minimum 
requirement:  10  pupils  in  the  class.  These  schools  already  received  $500  each  from 
the  State. 

Louisiana. — $25,000  was  appropriated  for  1911  and  for  1912,  to  give  from  $1,200  to 
$1,500  to  .each  of  not  over  20  high  schools  for  agricultural  departments.  Minimum 
requirement:  5  acres,  $280  to  $430  worth  of  apparatus  and  implements  on  prescribed 
lists,  specified  live  stock  and  barns,  and  a  local  appropriation  of  $250  for  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Maine. — The  State  pays  two- thirds  of  the  total  expenditure  for  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  public  school  up  to  $500.  Minimum  requirement:  12  pupils  in  the  class. 
Two-lhirds  of  the  cost,  up  to  $2,000,  of  special  industrial  school  or  department  in  the 
school  system  of  any  town  'may  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury. 

Maryland. — $400  is  given  to  any  high  school  toward  the  salary  of  a  special  teacher 
of  agriculture  giving  at  least  two-fifths  of  his  time  to  the  school,  or  $150  to  each  of  four 
schools  employing  the  same  teacher.  Minimum  time  requirement:  2  recitation 
periods  of  40  minutes  and  1  laboratory  period  of  80  minutes  per  week. 

Massachusetts. — Two-thirds  of  the  agriculture  instructor’s  salary  will  be  paid  by  the 
State  to  high  schools  maintaining  agricultural  departments,  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 

Michigan. — The  State  pays  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  for  maintenance  of 
accredited  county  agricultural  high  schools,  the  appropriation  for  any  one  school  not 
to  exceed  $4,000  for  any  one  year,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  schools  be  placed 
on  the  accredited  list. 

Minnesota. — $2,500  is  given  each  year  to  each  of  30  high  schools  to  maintain  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics,  but  they  may  not  benefit 
by  any  other  laws  providing  State  aid  for  manual  training  in  high  schools.  Each  is 
required  to  have  5  acres  of  land.  To  each  of  50  other  schools  $1,000  is  given  annually 
for  the  same  purpose,  on  condition  that  they  offer  short  courses  of  three  months  in 
winter. 

Mississijp'pi. — $1,500  annually  is  given  each  county  organizing  county  schools  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  counties  to  establish  county  high  schools,  one 
each  for  white  and  colored  youth.  Agriculture  must  be  taught.  Two  counties  may 
unite  to  maintain  these  two  schools.  The  electors  may  rescind  the  action  of  the  county 
board  in  establishing  either  one  or  both  of  the  schools.  Each  school  must  have  20 
acres  of  land,  suitable  buildings,  including  a  dormitory  accommodating  40  persons. 
The  county  boards  may  (and  do)  introduce  such  other  studies  into  the  curriculum 
as  they  see  fit.  Subjects  generally  given  in  public  high  schools  are  included. 

New  Jersey. — The  State  duplicates  local  expenditures  for  industrial  education 
in  amounts  from  $250  to  $7,000.  The  State  superintendent  ruled  that  agricultural 
instruction  comes  within  the  intent  of  this  act,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ruling. 

New  York. — $500  is  granted  to  any  high  school  with  one  full-time  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics,  and  $200  for  each  additional  teacher. 
A  minimum  of  25  pupils  in  a  course  of  38  weeks  is  required. 

North  Dakota. — $2,500  will  be  available  in  1913  for  agricultural  departments  in  each 
of  five  high  schools,  which  then  forfeit  the  present  general  State  aid  of  $600  to  $800. 

Texas. — $50,000  has  been  appropriated  to  duplicate  local  expenditure  between  the 
limits  of  $500  and  $1,500  for  agriculture;  and  between  the  limits  of  $500  to  $1,000  each 
for  manual  training  and  home  economics,  in  four-year  and  three-year  high  schools 
(above  sixth  grade);  between  the  limits  of  $500  and  $1,000  for  agriculture  alone  in 
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two-year  liigh  schools.  Three  acres  of  land  are  required.  Maximum  aid:  $2,000  for 
any  one  school ;  aid  is  given  for  only  one  year. 

Virginia. — For  1912  the  appropriation  is  $30,000  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  home  economics,  in  ten  high  schools,  one  in  each  congressional 
district;  $25,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  same,  $10,000  for  extension  work 
in  the  same  schools. 

Wisconsin. — $250  has  been  voted  for  each  special  department  of  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  home  economics  in  high  schools,  or  $350  if  the  departmental  instruction 
is  carried  through  the  next  three  grades  below  the  high  school.  Maximum  aid  to  any 
one  school,  $1,050. 

Agriculture  is  prescribed  by  law  in  some  States  and  authorized  or 
permitted  in  others  without  specific  appropriation  of  State  funds  for 
it.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  following  States  for  the  schools  named: 
Idaho,  in  all  rural  high  schools;  Nebraska,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades  of  county  high  schools;  Maine,  ‘^natural  sciences  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  agriculture”;  Pennsylvania,  in  all  township  high  schools. 

Agriculture  is  made  a  part  of  the  curricula  by  the  State  boards  of 
education  or  departments  of  public  instruction,  as  follows :  Alabama, 
in  approved  county  high  schools;  Utah,  in  accredited  high  schools 
receiving  State  aid;  Virginia,  as  a  part  of  the  science ' specified  for 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid. 

Agriculture  is  authorized  by  law  in  various  States,  as  follows: 
Kentucky,  in  county  high  schools;  Maryland,  in  county  high  shools; 
Michigan,  in  township  rural  high  schools;  Texas,  in  high  schools; 
Vermont,  industrial  science”  in  high  schools. 

SOME  TYPICAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE. 

FARRAGUT  SCHOOL.^ 

Concord,  Tenn. 

The  criticism  is  often  made  that  high  schools  do  not  meet  the  needs 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them;  that  they  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
Such  criticism  certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  Farragut  School. 
Several  years  ago  this  school  was  reorganized  with  a  view  to  making 
it  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  it  serves.  Six  years  ago  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  was  immediately  replaced  by  the  people 
of  the  community  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  A  complete  water 
system  has  since  been  incorporated,  which  cost  a  little  less  than  $3,000, 
making  the  initial  cost  of  the  school  property,  including  12  acres  of 
land,  about  $17^000. 

The  school  stands  in  the  open  country,  about  IJ  miles  from  Con¬ 
cord,  Tenn.,  a  village  of  about  300  inhabitants.  The  school  building 

is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  with  basement.  The  high  school 
occupies  the  second  floor  and  has  a  laboratory  on  the  &st  floor. 

The  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the  elementary 

1  The  material  for  this  description  of  the  Farragut  School  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Adams  Phillips,  principal 
of  the  school. 
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school.  One-half  of  the  basement  contains  the  home-ecomomics 
room,  a  lunch  room,  and  a  toilet  room  for  the  girls ;  in  the  other  half 
are  found  the  manual  training  room  and  the  boys’  lunch  room  and 
toilet  room. 

The  building  was  made  as  attractive  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  practical.  The  water  system,  which  adds  very  much  both 
to  the  convenience  and  sanitarv  conditions,  was  secured  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner:  The  water  from  a  large  spring  about  1,200  feet  distant 
is  pumped  into  two  large  tanks  in  the  attic  of  the  building  by  a  No. 
40  double-acting  rifle  ram,  with  a  capacity  of  3,600  gallons  per  day. 
The  ram  is  driven  by  creek  water,  but  delivers  only  spring  water  to 
the  tanks.  From  the  tanks  the  water  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
building,  to  the  principal’s  home,  and  to  the  barn.  Drinking  foun¬ 
tains  are  located  in  the  halls  and  lunch  rooms,  and  wash  bowls  and 
sinks  in  'the  laboratories.  Shower  baths  are  installed  in  both  the 
boys’  and  the  girls’  toilet  rooms.  The  waste  water  from  the  showers, 
sinks,  and  fountains  is  carried  by  a  tile  sewer  directly  to  the  creek. 
The  sewer  pipe  leading  from  the  closets  empties  into  a  four-compart¬ 
ment  septic  tank,  which  is  15  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep. 
The  tank  overflows  clear  and  odorless  into  the  creek. 

Six  acres  are  devoted  to  buildings,  playgrounds,  etc.  The  other 
6  acres  are  used  for  demonstration  purposes  and  for  growing  feed 
for  the  stock.  One  man  is  employed  the  year  round  as  janitor  and 
farm  laborer.  A  four-year  rotation  of  crops  is  used,  and  fertilizer 
demonstrations  are  in  progress.  Other  land  is  devoted  to  general 
farm  crops,  so  grouped  as  to  get  two  crops  per  year.  One  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  the  other  being  turned  under  to  improve  the  soil,  which  was 
very  poor  when  the  school  took  charge  of  it.  The  crops  now  grown 
are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  vetch,  rye,  alfalfa,  and  soy  beans.  The  value 
of  soy  beans  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  that,  where  there  was 
none  three  years  ago,  farmers  are  now  sowing  from  5  to  40  acres  each. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  agricultural  course  is  that  of 
seed  selection  and  seed  testing.  A  flock  of  Plymouth  Rock  cliickens 
is  maintained  and  used  in  teaching  animal  husbandry.  In  the  course 
in  domestic  economy  the  girls  give  as  much  study  to  the  feeding  of 
man  as  the  boys  in  agriculture  give  to  the  feeding  of  hve  stock. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  school  work  is  the  moonhght  social, 
which  is  held  the  last  Friday  night  before  each  full  moon.  This  is 
an  effort  to  help  solve  the  social  problem  of  the  rural  community. 
The  program  varies  from  meeting  to  meeting,  but  always  there  is  a 
talk  on  a  subject  of  general  interest  pertaining  to  some  phase  of  farm 
life.  There  is  always  plenty  of  music,  and  after  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram,  which  lasts  about  one  hour,  the  evening  is  given  over  to  social 
converse.  These  meetings  are  well  attended.  The  big  meeting  of 
the  year  is  on  Commencement  Day,  with  an  all-day  program,  includ¬ 
ing  a  basket  dinner.  In  the  forenoon  the  graduating  class  read  their 
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essays  and  receive  their  diplomas.  After  dinner  opportunity  is 
offered  to  study  the  demonstrations  and  general  farm  work.  The 
commencement  address  is  given  at  2  o’clock  and  there  is  a  baseball 
game  at  3.30.  At  8  o’clock  a  two-hour  drama  is  given  by  the  high- 
school  students. 

There  are  three  4-year  courses  of  study  offered:  The  Latin  course; 
the  Enghsh  course;  and  the  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics  course.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  taking  the  agri¬ 
culture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics  course.  Largely  as  a 
result  of  the  practical  work  offered  in  the  course  of  study  and  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  farmers  toward  agiicultural  education,  the 
attendance  has  almost  tripled  within  the  past  four  years. 

Manual  training,  agriculture,  and  home  economics  course. 

FIRST  YEAR, 


First  term. 


Second  term. 


Hours  per  week. 


M  athematics — H  igh-school  arithmetic .  5 

English— (a)  Grammar .  4 

(b)  Composition .  1 

Apiculture,  manual  training,  or  home  econom¬ 
ics .  5 

Science — Botany .  5 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  2 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 


Hours  per  week. 


Mathematics — High-school  algebra .  5 

English — (a)  Grammar .  2 

(6)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Apiculture,  manual  training,  or  home  econom¬ 
ics  .  5 

Science — Zoology .  5 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  2 

,  (b)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Mathematics— High-school  algebra . 

English — (a)  Rhetoric . 

(6)  Literature . 

(c)  Composition . 

Apiculture,  manual  training,  or  home  econom¬ 
ics . 

Science — Physiology . 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing . 

(6)  Vocal  music . 

(c)  Writing . 

Spelling . 


I  Mathematics — High-school  algebra . 

I  English — (a)  Rhetoric . 

1  (b)  Literature . 

(c)  Composition . 

I  Apiculture,  manual  training,  or  home  econom- 

i  ics . 

Science — Physical  geography . 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing . 

(b)  Vocal  music . 

(c)  Writing . 

I  Spelling . 


5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Mathematics — Plane  geometry 
English — (a)  Rhetoric . 

(b)  Literature . 

(c)  Composition . 

General  history  or  German. . . . 

Science — Physics . . 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing . 

(b)  Vocal  music.... 
Spelling . 


5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

o 


Mathematics — Plane  geometry . 

English — (a)  Rhetoric . . 

(b)  Literature . 

(c)  Composition . 

General  history  or  German . 

Science — (a)  Physics  or  agriculture 

(b)  State  geology . 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing . 

(b)  Vocal  music . 

Spelling . 


5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Mathematics — Solid  geometry. 

English — (a)  Literature _ I.. 

(b)  Composition . 

History — American  or  German 

Science — Chemistry . 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing . 

(6)  Vocal  music . . . . 
Spelling . 


5  ;  Mathematics — Plane  geometry  and  surveying. .  5 

4  English — (a)  Literature . .' .  4 

1  (6)  Composition .  1 


5  I  History — (a)  American  or  German .  2 

5  I  (6)  Civil  government .  3 

3  Science — Chemistry  or  agriculture .  5 

2  I  Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  3 

5  I  (6)  Vocal  music .  2 

j  Spelling .  5 

I 
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English  and  science  course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Hours  per  week. 

Mathematics — High-school  arithmetic .  5 

English— (a)  Grammar .  4 

(6)  Composition .  1 

Science — Physical  geography .  5 

History — English .  5 

Exercises— (o)  Drawing .  2 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 

Hours  per  week. 

M  athematics— High-school  algebra .  5 

English — (a)  Grammar .  2 

(b)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Science— Physiology .  5 

History— English .  5 

Exercises— (o)  Drawing .  2 

(b)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  6 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Mathematics — Iligh-school  algebra .  5 

English— (o)  Rhetoric .  4 

(&)  Composition .  1 

Science — (a)  Biology .  3 

(ft)  Agriculture  or  home  economics. . .  2 

History — Ancient .  5 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  2 

(h)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 


Mathematics— High-school  algebra .  5 

English — (a)  Rhetoric .  2 

(6)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  l 

Science — (c)  Biology .  2 

(6)  Agriculture  or  home  economics  ...  3 

H  istory — Ancient .  5 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  2 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing.'. .  1 

Spelling .  5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Mathematics — Plane  geometry.. . 

EngUsh — (a)  Rhetoric . 

(6)  Literature . . 

Science — Physics . 

History — Mediaeval  and  modern 

Exercises — (c)  Drawing . 

(&)  Vocal  music . 

Spelling . 


5 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 

5 


Mathematics — Plane  geometry  . 

English — (a)  Rhetoric . 

(6)  Literature . 

Science — (c)  Physics . 

(6)  State  geology . 

History — Mediaeval  and  modem 

Exercises — (a)  Dra-wing . 

(b)  Vocal  music . 

Spelling . 


5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Mathematics — Solid  geometry .  5 

English — (a)  Literature .  4 

(b)  Composition .  1 

Science — Chemistry .  5 

History — American .  5 

Exercises— (a)  Drawing .  3 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 


Mathematics— Algebra  reviewed .  5 

English — (c)  Literature .  4 

(b)  Composition .  1 

Science— Chemistry .  5 

History — (a)  American .  2 

(b)  Civil  government .  3 

Exercises — (c)  Drawing .  3 

(b)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 


Latin  course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  term. 


Second  term. 


Mathematics— Higher  arithmetic 

English — (a)  Grammar . 

(b)  Composition . 

Language — Beginner’s  Latin . 

History — English . 

Exercises — (c)  Drawing . 

(6)  Vocal  music . 

(c)  Writing . 

Spelling . 


Hours  per  week. 

.  5 

.  4 

.  1 

.  5 

.  5 

.  2 

.  2 

.  1 

.  5 


Hours  per  week. 


Mathematics— High-schjool  algebra .  5 

English — (a)  Grammar .  2 

(b)  Literature .  1 

.  (c)  Composition .  2 

Language — Beginner’s  Latin .  5 

History — English .  5 

Exercises— (a)  Drawing .  2 

(b)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 
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Latin  course — Continued. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Hours  per  week. 

Mathematics — High-school  gilgebra .  5 

English — (o)  Rhetoric .  2 

(&)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Latin— Caesar .  5 

Science— (a)  Biology .  3 

(6)  AmcuJture  or  home  economics ....  2 

Exercises— (a)  Drawing .  2 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 

Hours  per  week. 

Mathematics — High-school  algebra .  5 

English — (a)  Rhetoric .  2 

(&)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Latin — Caesar .  5 

Science — (a)  Biology .  2 

(6)  Agriculture  or  home  economics. ...  3 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  2 

(b)  Vocal  music .  2 

(c)  Writing .  1 

Spelling .  5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Mathematics — Plane  geometry .  5 

English — (o)  Rhetoric .  2 

(6)  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Latin— Cicero .  5 

Foreign  language . ' .  5 

Mathematics — Plane  geometry .  5 

English— (c)  Rhetoric .  2 

(by  Literature .  2 

(c)  Composition .  1 

Latin — Cicero .  5 

Foreign  language,  continued .  5 

Exercises— fa)  t)rawing .  3 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 

Exercises— ^a)  Drawing .  3 

(b)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Science— Physics .  5 

English— (a)  Literature .  4 

(6)  Composition .  1 

Latin— Virgil .  5 

Foreign  language,  continued .  5 

Exercises— (a)  Drawing .  3 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 

Science — (a)  Physics .  3 

(b)  State  geology .  2 

English— (a)  Literature .  ‘4 

(&)  Composition .  1 

Latin— Virgil .  5 

Foreign  language,  continued .  5 

Exercises — (a)  Drawing .  3 

(6)  Vocal  music .  2 

Spelling .  5 

HOPKINS  ACADEMY.! 

Hadley,  Mass. 

Private  academies  formerly  existed  in  New  England  in  considerable 
numbers.  Their  principal  purpose  was  the  preparation  of  pupils  to 
enter  college,  and  they  performed  well  their  self-assumed  task. 
From  the  seed  sown  by  these  sturdy  pioneers  have  grown  the  public 
high  schools  of  to-day.  Most  of  the  academies  have  been  superseded 
by  public  high  schools,  or  have  been  subjected  to  such  complete 
reorganization  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  In  some  instances, 
however,  there  has  been  a  broadening  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  Hopkins  Academy,  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  is  an 
example  of  the  transformation  of  a  strictly  college  preparatory  school 
of  the  old  type  to  a  modern  type  of  secondary  school.  Its  course 
includes  vocational  as  weU  as  cultural  training,  and  at  the  same  time 


1  Much  of  the  material  concerning  the  work  of  this  school  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Franklin  E.  Heald,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  academy,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Stimson,  special  agent  for  agricultural  education,  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education. 
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furnishes  an  illustration  of  a  new  ])lan  for  agricultural  work  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  this  transformation 
and  the  conditions  which  lead  up  to  it. 

In  1908  the  trustees  of  Hopkins  Academy,  realizing  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  curriculum  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community, 
invited  a  commission  of  three  experts  to  study  the  situation  and 
advise  them  as  to  what  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the 
course  of  study  offered  at  the  academy.  The  academy  trustees  are 
the  custodians  of  the  Hopkins  fund,  but  for  a  number  of  years  have 
been  accustomed  to  make  an  appropriation  to  the  local  school  com¬ 
mittee,  who  conducted  the  academy  as  the  public  school  of  the  town 
of  Hadley. 

The  commission  chosen  consisted  of  Mr.  William  Orr,  then  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  and  now  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  of  .the  State  of  Massachusetts;  Prof.  H.  W. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst;  and  Mr.  Eufus  W.  Stimson,  then  principal  of 
Smith’s  Agricultural  School,  Northampton,  now  special  agent  for 
agricultural  education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

In  anticipation  of  the  report  of  the  commission,  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  had  begun  to  strengthen  the  practical  part  of  the  science  work ; 
a  new  principal,  Mr.  Franklin  E.  Heald,  was  engaged  on  account  of 
his  qualifications  for  practical  work  and  administration  in  this  line. 
The  scope  of  changes  covered  modifications  of  the  traditional  aca¬ 
demic  course  on  the  one  hand,  and  developments  along  the  lines  of 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  physical  training  on  the  other. 

The  aims  of  the  course  in  general  science,  as  set  forth  by  the  principal, 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  To  give  to  each  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  science  which  apply  most  directly  to  modern  everyday  life. 

(2)  To  give  that  knowledge  which  is  assumed  by  the  scientific 
allusions  of  modern  literature. 

(3)  To  adapt  material  to  the  community,  and  to  give  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  experiments  for  home  work  which  may  interest  the  parents, 
often  reacting  in  favor  of  the  school. 

(4)  To  give  to  each  pupil  the  basis  upon  which  to  decide  whether 
to  elect  a  scientific  course  at  the  school. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  classical  student  who  may  get  little  or  no 
science  before  his  sophomore  year  in  college. 

(6)  To  differentiate  and  correlate  material  of  the  nature  study  of 
the  grades. 

(7)  To  introduce  something  practical  into  a  school  year,  which 
has  formerly  appeared  to  many  parents  and  pupils  to  be  barren  of  real 
usefulness. 

(8)  To  cover  all  these  points  more  broadly  than  a  single  science 
could  do  it. 
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The  methods  and  material  for  above  course — 

(1)  Secure  rational  groupings. 

(2)  Begin  with  what  the  pupil  knows. 

(3)  Correlate  with  other  subjects,  and  request  other  teachers  to 
correlate. 

(4)  Subordinate  sequence  of  outline  to  important  current  events. 

(5)  Encourage  discussion  of  home  questions. 

(6)  Create  enthusiasm,  but  avoid  spectacular  work. 

(7)  Draw  on  all  sciences.  Approach  old  facts  in  a  new  way. 

(8)  Cover  the  ground  by  groups  of  material  rather  than  by  groups 
of  sciences. 

The  material  to  meet  this  demand  was  at  first  put  into  the  regular 
science  courses,  but  when  classes  in  agriculture  were  organized  the 
plan  correlating  the  subjects  was  worked  out,  and  this  is  a  most 
important  feature  of  the  science  work  at  present. 

The  school  was  an  old-type  preparatory  school,  the  original  Hop¬ 
kins  gift  being  dated  1657,  and  its  charter  would  not  permit  changing 
to  a  strictly  vocational  school  without  giving  up  the  endowment; 
besides,  the  number  of  college  preparatory  pupils  was  large  enough 
to  justify  keeping  up  this  type  of  instruction. 

The  commission  reported  in  favor  of  continuing  the  college  pre¬ 
paratory  work,  and  suggested  a  course  of  study.  It  also  favored 
vocational  training,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  of  the  academy  for 
providing  this  type  of  education.  Realizing  that  the  funds  were 
rather  modest  for  meeting  the  exacting  demands  for  vocational 
training,  the  commission  modestly  termed  the  practical  course  which ' 
it  recommended  a  “non-Latin  course.” 

The  findings  of  the  commission  were  printed,  submitted  to  the 
trustees  and  to  the  town,  and  were  adopted  by  vote.  About  5  acres 
of  land  with  a  large  two-story  dwelling  and  other  buildings  were 
purchased.  The  dwelling  was  remodeled  into  a  very  convenient 
high-school  building,  with  a  large  assembly  hall,  recitation  rooms,  and 
laboratories,  and  a  workshop  in  the  basement.  The  large  barn  was 
transformed  into  a  gymnasium.  Special  instructors,  working  part 
time,  were  engaged  for  the  training  of 'pupils  in  woodworking,  domestic 
science,  physical  training,  and  agriculture.  An  important  part  of  the 
recommendation  of  agricultural  training  related  to  home  and  school 
cooperation. 

In  September,  1909,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  a  plan  was  inaugurated  for  conducting  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture.  It  was  reasoned  that  the  graduate  students  or  strong 
seniors  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  might  profitably  teach 
two  afternoons  each  week,  for  ten  weeks  in  fall  and  ten  weeks  in 
spring.  This  provided  the  maximum  instruction  at  the  minimum 
cost,  and,  in  the  absence  of  income,  gave  reasonable  satisfaction.  One 
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graduate  student,  who  was  very  capable  and  enthusiastic,  put  in 
much  extra  time  and  secured  extra  results.  The  most  obvious  defect 
of  this  plan  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  instructor’s  major  interest, 
as  well  as  the  larger  part  of  his  time  and  work,  is  elsewhere.  He  is 
often  needed  between  visits.  Experiments  are  neglected  or  go 
wrong  in  his  absence.  Being  inexperienced,  he  is  inclined  to  put  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  on  his  “hobbies.”  But  the  chief 
objection  is  the  limited  time  which  can  be  given  to  the  work. 

During  the  summer  of  1911  Mr.  E.  J.  Burke,  a  graduate  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  was  engaged  to  spend  his  entire  time 
at  the  school.  He  was  expected  to  remove  several  of  the  limitations 
of  the  previous  plan;  to  be  available  every  day;  to  continue  the  courses 
throughout  the  year;  to  instruct  each  day  in  the  week;  and  to  develop 
the  home  project  work  more  fully.  After  four  months  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  school  received  State  approval,  that  is  to  say,  under  the  new 
law  which  had  recently  passed,  the  plan  and  work  of  the  school  were 
decided  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  State  aid,  namely: 

Agricultural  departments  will  be  entitled  to  State  aid  when  and  so  long  as  they 
are  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  to — 

“Organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admission,  employment  of  pupils,  and 
expenditures  of  money.” 

Under  the  new  plan  there  is  maintained  an  agricultural  department 
in  the  high  school,  and  the  instructor  gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  work 
in  agriculture.  He  is  on  duty  during  the  entire  summer,  in  charge 
of  the  home  project  work,  and  has  his  vacation  during  the  winter 
months.  During  his  absence  such  work  as  must  be  carried  on  is  in 
charge  of  the  principal.  The  instructor  is  expected  to  spend  a  part  of 
his  vacation  in  professional  improvement,  either  in  attendance  at  an 
agricultural  college  or  in  making  investigations  into  practical  or  com¬ 
mercial  methods  of  farming.  The  State  pays  two-thirds  of  his  salary. 


Course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  hoard  of  education. 
OPTIONAL  STUDIES.  1 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

English  and  another  ap¬ 
proved  subject  from 
the  regular  high-school 
course. 

English  and  another  ap¬ 
proved  subject  from 
the  regular  high-school 
course. 

English  and  a  science 
from  the  regular  high- 
school  course. 

English,  or  history  and 
civics,  and  a  science 
from  the  regular  high- 
school  course. 

1  The  agricultural  student,  if  he  so  desires,  may  spend  half  his  time  at  school  in  regular  high-school  classes 
in  these  subjects. 
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Studies  required  in  4-year  agricultural  course.  ^ 

SCHOOL  YEARS  ENDING  1912,  1914,  1916,  AND  OTHER  EVEN  YEARS. 


First  and  second  year  students.  (One-half  school 

time.) 

Third  and  fourth  year  students.  (One-half  school 

time.) 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  applied  to  a  given 
community: 

Kitchen  gardening:  Vegetables,  small  fruits. 

Ornamental  planting:  Shrubbery,  flowering 
plants,  lawns. 

Farm  shop  work:  Making  and  repairing  for 
home  and  school  use,  hotbeds,  cold  frames, 
etc. 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  applied  to  a  given 
community: 

Farm  animals:  Types,  breeding,  management. 

Farm  buildings:  Sanitation  and  conveniences, 
plans,  construction,  upkeep. 

Farm  crops  for  keeping  the  animals,  rotations, 
balancing,  cultivation,  etc. 

Farm  machines  and  implements,  their  use  and 
repair. 

1  A  student  may  take  agriculture  for  but  one  year,  and  even  for  a  single  month  or  week.  * 


SCHOOL  YEARS  ENDING  1913,  1915,  1917,  AND  OTHER  ODD  YEARS. 


First  and  second  year  students.  (One-half  school 

time.) 

Third  and  fourth  year  students.  (One-half  school 

time.) 

Agricultural  science  and  projects  applied  to  the 
community: 

Small  animals:  Poultry,  sheep,  swine,  bees— 
types,  breeding,  management,  rations,  etc. 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  small  animals— 
plans,  cost,  etc. 

Home-^own  crops  for  small  animals— kinds, 
quantities,  seeds,  soils,  place  in  farm  crop,  ro¬ 
tation,  fertilizing,  tillage,  harvesting,  storage. 

Farm  shop  work  and  other  construction. 

Agricultmal  science  and  projects  applied  to  a  given 
commrmity: 

Fruit  growing:  Orcharding  and  small  fruits  not 
before  dealt  with,  propagation,  cultivation, 
packing,  etc. 

Market  gardening:  Markets,  soils,  seeds,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  tillage. 

Buildings  and  appliances,  plans,  devices,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  machines — cost,  use,  and  upkeep. 

Farm  shopwork  and  other  construction. 

A  project  is  defined  as  (1)  something  to  be  done'on  a  farm,  (2)  under  specified  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  a  specified  valuable  result,  and  (3)  requiring  a  thoroughgoing  training, 

e.  g.,  caring  for  the  kitchen  garden;  keeping  a  pen  of  poultry;  raising  a  specified  crop 
of  potatoes;  caring  for  a  cow,  etc. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING  AGRICULTURE. 

I.  Ample  room  for  recitation  purpose.  Office  desk  for  the  in¬ 
structor.  Sufficient  shelves  for  all  books,  bulletins,  and  periodicals. 
Large  table  for  reference  reading.  Excellent  light,  heat,  blackboards, 
bulletin  boards,  etc. 

II.  A  good  supply  of  text  and  reference  books  is  now  on  hand,  and 
the  number  is  being  increased  as  fast  as  possible.  The  general  school 
library  of  over  1,000  volumes  is  available. 

Agricultural  periodicals  are  taken  by  individuals  and  a  few  of  the 
most  Useful  are  on  the  reference  table  each  month. 

III.  The  two  laboratories  of  the  school  are  used  for  the  classes  m 
agriculture  and  the  schedule  is  arranged  to  give  ample  opportunity 
for  each  class. 

The  Babcock  testmg  machine  is  included  ui  the  laboratory  apparatus ' 
and  is  available  for  all  pupils  for  testing  home  dairies.  A  spra\dng 
equipment  sufficient  for  the  orchard  and  garden  is  provided. 

IV.  A  weU-lighted  shop  in  the  basement  is  equipped  with  benches 
and  tools.  Tliis  space  is  also  used  for  some  coarser  experiments  not 
suited  to  a  chemical  laboratoiy. 
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V.  The  school  grounds  comprise  over  5  acres  of  land  and  any  of 
this  needed  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  mature  apple  trees  on  the  grounds  and  many 
shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

A  small  barn  in  rather  poor  repair  is  now  Used  for  storage,  but  the 
trustees  have  decided  to  remodel  it  for  forge  and  woodwork. 

A  modern  cottage  has  been  built  upon  the  school  grounds  for  the 
high-school  principal. 

VI.  A  swarm  of  bees  has  been  given  to  the  school  by  a  Hadley 
farmer.  A  new  hive  and  some  bee  tools  have  been  purchased  by  the 
school.  A  50-egg  incubator,  given  by  the  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  has 
been  in  use  two  seasons. 

The  garden  tools  include  only  hand  tools,  as  spades,  shovels,  hoes, 
rakes,  etc.,  but  it  is  intended  to  add  some  tools  each  year. 

The  g3rmnasium  provides  a  suitable  space  for  indoor  exhibits  of 
corn,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

Cold  frames  and  hotbeds  have  been  constructed  and  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  feasible  to  have  a  small  glass-roofed  ell  on  the  south  of  the  main 
building.  This  will  be  done  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  spared  for  that 
purpose. 

Estimate  of  expenses  for  agriculture  {not  teaching),  1911-12. 


Additional  textbooks .  $30 

Reference  texts .  20 

New  implements .  15 

Fitting  of  land,  manure,  etc .  30 

Seeds  and  plants .  5 

-  $100 

Lumber .  25 

Repair,  which  is  chargeable  to  agriculture .  15 

-  40 

Total .  140 


The  amount  needed  for  texts,  reference  books,  and  periodicals  may 
vary,  but  the  above  is  a  fair  estimate  for  the  purpose  for  the  current 
year. 

Fifteen  boys  are  taking  the  course  in  agriculture.  Practically 
every  one  utihzes  all  of  his  out-of-school  hours  for  farm  labor.  Of 
the  senior  division,  two  boys  manage  farms,  one  is  a  partner  with  his 
father,  one  has  managed  a  hired  orchard  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
others  are  allotted  almost  any  portion  of  the  farm  that  they  can  man¬ 
age.  These  boys  acquire  skill  in  doing  things  and  receive  instruction 
in  theory  at  the  same  time. 

Adjoining  the  school  grounds  is  an  old  orchard  that  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  years.  This  has  been  le-ased  by  the  school  for  a  period  of 
'  five  years,  and  the  students  in  agriculture  have  undertaken  the  process 
of  renovation.  They  expect  to  make  it  a  demonstration  orchard  and 
to  derive  a  considerable  fund  for  the  use  of  the  department,  while  at 
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the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  practice  orchard  for  pruning,  spraying, 
harvesting,  etc.  After  receiving  instruction  and  practice  at  the 
school  grounds,  several  hundred  apple  trees  were  pruned  and  sprayed 
by  these  boys,  for  which  they  received  20  to  25  cents  per  hour.  One 
boy  pruned  and  sprayed  during  the  season  125  trees. 

Special  projects  for  home  development  have  grown,  with  the  fuU 
cooperation  of  the  parents.  Included  in  the  home  work  of  the  present 
season  are  studies  of  dairy  problems,  poultry,  orchard  work,  seed 
testmg,  potato  and  corn  crops,  market-garden  crops,  and  others. 

The  results  of  the  transformation  of  this  institution  are  thus  stated 
by  ^Ir.  Heald,  the  principal: 

Our  case  may  be  unique  in  that  we  have  added  very  practical  courses  on  very 
definite  lines  to  an  old-line  preparatory  school  without  weakening  it  and  without 
giving  the  impression  that  farming  courses  are  for  those  who  are  not  bright  enough  for 
college.  Furthermore,  the  idea  has  been  an  evolution,  and  each  step  has  been  proved, 
which  augurs  well  for  its  permanence.  The  academic  departments  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  during  these  years,  so  that  the  school  has  the  full-certificate  privilege  and  no 
protest  has  been  made. 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  has  doubled  in  four  years,  and  the  present  senior  class 
graduates  87.5  per  cent  of  its  entrants. 

The  following  table  shows  both  the  yearly  increase  in  enrollment 
and  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  entering  high  school  who 
complete  the  course.  This  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  is 
explained  only  by  the  introduction  of  practical  work  into  the  high- 
school  course. 


19081 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Total  enrollment . 

29 

41 

50 

’  53 

55 

Per  cent  of  entering  class  graduated . 

344.8 

34.0 

59.0 

54.0 

79.0 

1  At  time  of  lowest  enrollment,  in  January.  *  Average,  1897  to  1907. 


MANASSAS  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Manassas,  Va. 

The  Manassas  Agricultural  High  School  was  opened  in  September, 
1908.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  district  agricultural  schools  of  Virginia. 

The  estabhshment  of  the  school  was  not  due  to  local  effort,  for  the 
surroundiug  farmers  had  evinced  neither  iuterest  m  the  school  nor 
any  desire  for  it.  In  fact,  many  of  the  near-by  farmers  knew  nothing 
of  the  plan  until  the  school  was  opened. 

A  modern-type  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  wdth  basement, 
was  erected  near  the  old  high  school.  Both  buildings  are  used  by 
the  school.  About  12  acres  are  included  m  the  lawn,  play-grounds, 
demonstration  plots,  and  gardens.  Four  acres  of  the  land  are  de¬ 
voted  to  demonstration  work.  ,  A  variety  test  of  soy  beans  is  being 
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conducted  this  year,  also  a  complete  fertilizer  test  \\dth  grass.  A 
small  portion  of  land  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  tomatoes  for  the 
tomato-canning  contest.  A  small  building  has  been  erected  near 
the  main  building  for  carpentry  and  repair  work.  Water  pumped 
by  a  gasoline  engine  into  a  large  storage  tank  outside  the  building 
furnishes  the  supply  for  the  laboratories  and  sanitary  closets. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  school  Mr.  H.  F.  Button,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  was  selected  as  director.  From  the  first  his 
idea  has  been  to  organize  rural  Life  around  the  school  as  a  center. 
He  believes  that  the  classroom  work — the  work  during  school  hours — 
is  only  a  part  of  the  real  work  of  the  school;  that  the  true  function 
of  the  agricultural  school  is  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  community 
both  through  the  pupils  and  by  direct  contact.  The  extension  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  work  has,  therefore,  developed  rapidly  and  along  several 
lines.  AYhile  the  school  is  an  agricultural  high  school,  and  all  pupils 
are  required  to  take  agriculture,  the  academic  work  has  not  been 
sacrificed  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  features.  It  mam- 
tains  its  standard  as  a  high  school. 

Course  of  study. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fomth  year. 

Hours. 

English .  5 

Algebra .  5 

Latin .  5 

Agriculture  (boys). . . .  5 
Domestic  science 

(girls) .  5 

Manual  training .  5 

American  history .  5 

Hours. 

English .  5 

Algebra . \  » 

Geometry . / 

Caesar. . .' .  5 

Agricultxire .  5 

Domestic  science ....  5 
Drawing . 

Hours. 

English .  5 

Algebra . \  r 

Geometry . /  ^ 

Cicero .  5 

German .  5 

Agriculture  or  Latin.  5 
Botany... .  5 

Hours. 

English .  5 

Sohd  geometry  (op¬ 
tional)  . .' . 

Plane  trigonometry 

(optional) . .'. 

Vir^ .  5 

German .  5 

Agriculture  or  Latin.  5 
Chemistry  (optional)  5 
English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history .  5 

The  school  is  preparing  to  offer  this  fall  a  two-year  normal  course 
to  take  the  place  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  general  course.  This 
is  designed  not  only  to  fit  teachers  for  the  general  work  of  the  rural 
school,  but  also  to  give  them  special  preparation,  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  A  teacher’s  training  course  covering  one  year’s 
work  has  been  successfully  conducted,  and  this  new  course  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  former  plan.  The  following  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  extension  work  as  told  by  Mr.  Button:  ^ 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXTENSION  WORK. 

In  theory"  the  agricultural  courses  should  attract  country  boys  to  the  high  school;  in 
fact,  it  is  doing  so  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate;  but  I  have,  like  others,  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  only  a  distressingly  small  proportion  of  the  boys  do 
attend  high  school,  and  that  those  boys  are  not,  as  a  rule,  farmers’  sons  and  prospective 
farmers.  This  being  the  case,  how  can  the  school  fulfill  its  mission? 


1  Excerpts  from  ‘'Short  courses  and  extension  work  for  agricultural  high  schools  in  the  South.”  The 
eleventh  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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My  first  thought  was  to  do  as  the  agricultural  colleges  did  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  i.  e.,  establish  short  winter  courses  for  the  sons  of  farmers.  Notwithstanding 
my  lack  of  room  and  equipment,  I  tried  the  plan  and  found  it  successful.  There  are 
within  reach  of  any  agricultural  high  school  100  young  men  who  can  and  should  take 
advantage  of  such  a  course,  lasting  6  to  8  weeks  and  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  greatest 
local  interest.  There  are,  however,  in  the  smaller  schools,  such  obstacles  in  lack  of 
room,  lack  of  equipment,  and  lack  of  teaching  force  as  to  make  a  full  realization  of 
the  plan  impracticable.  Such  a  course  would  require  the  time  of  one  person  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  year  to  interview  the  students  and  arrange  lectures  and  laboratory 
sections.  Accordingly,  as  the  work  of  teaching  agriculture  to  the  regular  high-school 
classes  has  increased  by  the  growth  of  the  school  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
subject,  I  have  been,  for  the  time,  forced  to  give  up  this  interesting  and  valuable  part 
of  the  school’s  work. 

Farmers’  institutes  have  been  my  most  successful  line  of  extension  work.  When 
I  came  to  Manassas  in  1908  I  found  no  live  oi^anization  of  farmers  with  whom  I  could 
cooperate.  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  after  a  pleasant  session  at  which 
they  were  addressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  I  proposed  that  we  form  a 
permanent  organization.  The  idea  was  adopted  and  a  most  successful  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  resulted.  During  the  three  years  since  the  organization  of  the  farmers’  institutes 
of  northern  Virginia  we  have  held  22  meetings,  including  a  four-day  traveling  school 
of  agriculture  under  the  direction  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  College,  a  field  demon¬ 
stration  in  spraying,  and  three  com  shows.  These  meetings  are  held  in  the  court¬ 
house  on  the  third  Friday  of  each  month  from  November  to  April,  inclusive.  The 
average  attendance  for  all  meetings  has  been  about  75  farmers,  besides  townspeople 
and  school  children. 

Recognizing  that  unless  the  farmers  are  behind  a  school  of  agriculture  it  can  not  be 
successful,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  association  the  connecting  link  between 
the  school  and  community.  I  believe  that  to  these  institutes  more  than  to  any  other 
one  factor  I  owe  the  success  which  I  have  had  in  making  the  agricultural  school  an 
integral  part  of  the  rural  life  of  the  district. 

As  the  winter  days  were  cold,  and  the  roads  long  and  muddy,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
utilize  the  class  in  domestic  science  by  letting  them  serve  a  lunch  to  the  farmers  and 
their  wives.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest  success.  The  girls  enjoy  cooking  and 
serving  the  meal,  and  the  visitors  enjoy  the  hot,  tasty,  nutritious  food  which  is  served 
to  them  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials.  The  lunch  has  become  a  regular  feature 
of  the  institutes  and  has,  in  no  small  degree,  contributed  to  their  success.  At  first 
these  lunches  were  served  at  tables,  but  with  the  increasing  numbers,  the  plan  of  a 
buffet  lunch  was  tried  with  great  success.  The  farmers  get  their  well-filled  plates 
and  stand  or  sit  in  small  groups  eating  and  visiting  in  the  most  informal  manner. 

Valuable  as  the  information  given  by  the  speakers  has  been,  the  social  inter¬ 
course  is  even  more  valuable.  This  is  a  country  of  big  farms  and  bad  roads, 
resulting  in  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  rural  isolation.  This  isolation  has  been 
intensified  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  ownership  of  farms  since  1870,  until,  as  a 
natural  result,  there  is  but  little  of  the  community  spirit.  I  can  say  without  boasting 
that  the  school  has  done  more  to  break  up  this  isolation  and  develop  a  community 
feeling  in  three  years  than  all  other  forces  had  done  in  a  decade. 

This  year  I  am  attempting  to  break  down  still  further  the  bamers  which  distance 
and  bad  roads  have  interposed  between  the  farmers  by  a  series  of  meetings  for  farmers’ 
wives.  At  these  meetings  they  can  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  interest,  and  listen  to  lectures  on  household  problems  by  experts. 
In  the  forenoon  both  the  farmers  and  their  wives  will  meet  in  a  session  of  general 
interest,  while  after  the  lunch  the  men  and  women  will  meet  in  separate  sections, 
each  with  its  own  speaker.  Excellent  speakers  have  been  engaged  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  this  department  wdll  prove  to  be  as  popular  and  useful  sts  the 
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other.  Thus  I  am  attempting  to  make  the  agricultural  school  the  gocial  and  intellect¬ 
ual  center  of  the  newly  aroused  community  life.  The  farmers’  institute  serves  a 
double  purpose,  for  it  gives  to  the  farmers  what  is  best  and  newest  in  agricultural 
science  and  brings  to  the  school  the  hearty  support  of  those  to  whom  it  must  look  for 
its  best  pupils. 

Nearly  every  phase  of  our  local  agriculture,  such  as  corn  growing,  dairying,  spraying, 
and  feeding,  are  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  an  expert.  Opportunity  is  also 
afforded  for  questions  and  discussions,  which  often  prove  more  valuable  than  the 
lecture  itself.  Not  all  the  time  is  given  to  scientists,  but  at  each  meeting  some  success¬ 
ful  farmer  is  asked  to  give  his  method,  while  the  man  of  science  gives  the  reason  and 
principle.  The  agricultural  classes  attend  the  institutes  and  write  reports  of  the 
lectures  which  serve  as  material  for  both  English  and  agriculture.  Some  of  the  best 
English  work  of  the  school  has  been  done  on  these  agricultural  topics. 

Another  successful  line  of  work  has  been  in  the  rural  schools.  As  75  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  and  practically  all  of  the  next  generation  of  farmers  attend  the 
one-room  rural  schools,  I  have  endeavored  to  reach  them  by  such  methods  as  would 
quickly  interest  them  and  were  at  the  same  time  within  the  reach  of  my  very  limited 
resources.  My  efforts  to  improve  rural  schools  are  along  two  lines,  the  schools  them¬ 
selves  and  the  future  teachers  who  are  now  in  the  normal  training  class. 

As  all  farmers  keep  cows  and  raise  com,  I  chose  milk  testing  and  seed-com  selection 
as  the  best  topics  for  my  work  in  the  mral  schools.  I  borrowed  a  Babcock  milk  tester 
from  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  it 
and  a  small  exhibit  of  choice  seed  corn  I  visit  a  country  school  each  week.  If  the 
lesson  is  to  be  on  milk  testing,  the  pupils  bring  samples  of  milk  and  with  these  I 
instruct  both  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  operation  of  the  test.  Some  of  the  parents  are 
present,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  interest  them  in  the  work  of  the  agricultural  high 
school.  I  leave  the  machine  at  the  school  for  a  week  so  that  all  the  pupils  may  become 
familiar  with  it  and  able  to  test  the  richness  of  the  milk  from  each  of  their  cows.  The 
pupils  then  write  me  letters  telling  of  their  results.  The  following  is  a  sample: 

Buckland,  Va.,  November  9,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  testing  milk  every  other  day  this  week.  We  have  tested 
6  samples  of  milk.  We  first  put  in  the  milk  and  then  the  acid,  then  turned  for  5 
minutes;  then  we  took  it  out  and  filled  it  up  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  turned  it 
for  2  minutes;  then  took  it  out  and  filled  it  up  till  all  the  butter  fat  was  up  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottle;  then  turned  for  1  minute  more.  The  cows  we  tested  were  1  of  Dr. 
Brown’s,  2  of  Grahm’s,  1  of  Hall’s,  and  ours. 

I  am  9  years  old. 

Will  T.  Sweeney, 
Buckland  School,  Va. 

I  have  dozens  of  such  letters,  and  they  show  that  the  children  know  far  more  about 
'the  composition  of  milk  than  most  of  the  parents.  I  have  found  this  lesson  the  very 
best  to  introduce  the  subject  of  agriculture.  It  is  interesting,  almost  spectacular, 
with  the  strong  acid,  the  mysteriously  hot  bottles,  the  whirling  wheels,  and  finally  the 
clear  yellow  fat  that  tells  that  “old  Blossom’s”  milk  is  twice  as  rich  as  that  of  “Spot.” 
Still  more  important  is  the  knowledge  that  it  conveys  to  the  parent  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  each  cow.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  exact  knowledge  that  makes  for  better 
farming. 

This  country-school  work  needs  doing,  and  if  honestly  done  will  bring  support  to 
the  school  and  carry  light  to  those  who  most  need  the  help.  Let  no  one  who  values 
comfort  undertake  this  form  of  extension  work,  for  there  are  long  rides  through  deep 
mud,  hurried  starts,  late  returns,  and  cold  mins  as  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the 
trips.  I  have  found  without  exception  that  the  teachers  are  glad  to  have  me  come 
and  will  cooperate  with  me  in  every  possible  way.  The  patrons,  when  not  apathetic, 
are  well  pleased  to  have  agriculture  introduced  in  the  school.  Among  the  more 
thoughtful  I  find  a  widespread  sentiment  that  their  occupation  has  been  slighted  and 
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neglected  in  the  schools,  and  a  full  appreciation  of  any  effort  to  improve  conditions. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  a  wider  and  more  sweeping  regeneration  of  the  rural  school 
before  the  country  child  shall  come  to  his  rights,  but  if  we  wait  for  that  time  to  come, 
many  years  may  be  lost. 

In  the  agricultural  high  school  I  test  some  200  samples  of  milk  and  cream  a  year, 
the  cream  shippers  in  particular  finding  it  a  means  to  avoid  being  cheated  on  the  one 
hand  and  getting  into  trouble  with  the  milk  inspector  on  the  other.  If  one  of  these 
men  buys  a  cow,  he  tests  her  milk,  that  he  may  get  a  good  one;  if  he  sells  a  cow,  he 
tests  her  milk  in  order  that  he  may  sell  a  poor  one.  We  have  a  cow- testing  association 
of  about  a  dozen  enterprising  dairymen  who  have  stopped  guessing  about  their  cows. 
As  the  business  of  dairying  grows,  this  activity  of  the  school  will  further  increase. 

An  excellent  barrel  spray  pump  furnishes  means  for  another  line  of  extension  work. 
This  pump  is  loaned  out  to  people  who  wish  to  try  spraying  but  have  no  suitable 
machinery.  Spraying  materials,  such  as  concentrated  lime  sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead, 
and  caustic-potash  soap  are  furnished  at  cost.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  students 
go  out  and  do  small  jobs  of  spraying,  thus  acquiring  a  proficiency  that  the  limited 
equipment  of  the  school  can  not  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  people  started 
at  spraying  who  have  never  before  attempted  it.  Last  spring  we  used  in  this  way  more 
than  a  barrel  of  the  concentrated  lime  sulphur,  with  arsenates  in  proportion.  This 
year  two  barrels  have  been  ordered  and  a  still  larger  amount  of  work  will  be  done. 
This  is  not  a  fruit-raising  section,  and  spraying  is  still  an  unusual  practice,  yet  last  year 
a  dozen  new  barrel  sprays  came  into  the  community  as  a  result  of  our  spraying  propa¬ 
ganda.  In  many  cases  I  have  gone  out  to  the  orchards,  set  up  the  spray  pump,  and 
instructed  the  owner  in  the  adjustment  of  the  nozzles. 

In  the  village  I  am  constantly  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  the  ailments  of  flowers, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  and  to  destroy  scales,  plant  lice,  caterpillars,  and  miscellaneous 
“bugs.”  Outside  of  the  village  I  am  more  and  more  frequently  called  on  for  expert 
advice  on  alfalfa,  drainage,  locations  for  orchards,  sick  cows,  sick  trees,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  I  can  help  and  sometimes  not,  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  recognize  the  school  as  theirs,  to  be 
called  on  for  all  kinds  of  aid. 

This  year  my  extension  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  a  fine  stereopticon  with 
a  steel  tank  of  compressed  acetylene  gas.  After  giving  a  lesson  to  a  rural  school  I 
stay  and  give  an  evening  illustrated  lecture  on  some  such  topic  as  com  or  dairy  cattle. 
These  evening  meetings  are  always  well  attended  and  enable  me  to  meet  large  numbers 
of  people  whom  I  can  reach  in  no  other  way.  • 

There  are  two  excellent  newspapers  in  the  county,  both  of  which  have  been  liberal 
in  their  space  and  helped  in  their  editorial  columns.  There  is  seldom  a  week  when  I 
do  not  have  an  article  in  one  or  both  of  these  papers  on  some  topic  of  timely  interest. 
I  review  the  lectures  of  farmers’  institutes  for  those  who  were  not  there;  I  review 
scientific  publications  or  give  advice  on  the  care  of  a  crop  or  the  control  of  some  insect. 
These  and  other  subjects  furnish  a  means  of  taking  the  benefits  of  the  school  out  to  the 
people  on  the  farms  who  most  need  the  aid  and  who  are  least  able  to  secine  it  by  regular 
instruction  in  the  school. 
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Academies,  private,  agricultural  education,  67-73. 

Adams  Act  (1896)  effect,  8. 

Agricultural  colleges,  normal  courses,  students  of 
secondary  school  grade,  45;  positions  obtained  by 
graduates,  statistics,  44-45;  statistics  of  salaries  of 
teachers,  41-45. 

Agricultural  colleges.  State,  special  departments, 
11-12. 

Agricultural  high  school,  definition,  14-15;  growth, 
9-10. 

Agriculture,  relation  to  other  sciences,  50-53;  re¬ 
ported  introduction  into  high  schools,  by  years,  17. 

Alabama,  agricultural  schools,  located  according 
to  congressional  districts,  11;  county  agricultural 
high  schools,  63;  district  agricultural  schools,  12, 
22-23;  elementary  agricultrual  schools,  8;  si)ecial 
secondary  agricultural  schools,  9;  State  aid  to 
agriculture,  public  schools,  61. 

Arkansas,  agricultural  schools,  8,  11-12;  district 
agricultural  schools,  20. 

Bureau  of  Education.  See  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Bussey  Institute,  agricultural  education,  8. 

Button,  H.  F.,  on  extension  work  of  Manassas 
Agricultural  High  School,  74-77. 

California,  elementary  agricultural  schools,  8;  high 
schools,  branches  of  State  agricultural  college,  19; 
secondary  agricultural  schools,  11;  study  of  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  14. 

CaUfomia  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
190. 

Classification  of  schools,  13. 

College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex.,  courses,  19. 

Colorado,  secondary  agricuftural  schools,  11. 

Conferences  on  agricultural  education,  50. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  normal  course, 
students  of  college  grade,  46. 

Cornell  University,  normal  course,  nature  study 
and  elementary  agriculture,  46. 

Country  church  conference,  50. 

County  agricultural  schools,  establishment,  23-24. 

Courses  of  study.  See  Curriculum. 

Curriculum,  cultural  element  in,  11;  district  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  12;  Georgia  district  agricultural 
schools,  22;  Hopkins  Academy,  70-71;  Manassas 
Agricultural  High  School,  74;  one-year  agricul¬ 
tural  courses,  statistics,  17;  manual  training,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  home  economics,  65-67;  secondary 
agricultural  schools,  14. 

District  agricultural  schools,  20-23. 

Elementary  agriculture,  compulsory  in  certain 
States,  9. 

^Elementary  schools,  agricultural  education,  rapid 
growth,  8-9;  relation  of  agriculture  in,  to  that  in 
high  schools,  58-54. 

Equipment  problem,  56. 


Extension  work,  Manassas  Agriculture  Higk 
School,  74-77. 

Farm  School,  Thompsons  Island,  Boston,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  8. 

Farragut  School,  Concord,  Term.,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  63-67. 

Florida,  elementary  agricultural  schools,  8. 

Gale,  G.  W.,  and  agricultural  education,  7-8. 

Gardena  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  curricu- 

.  lum,  13. 

Georgia,  agricultural  schools,  11;  district  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  12,  21-22;  elementary  agricultural 
schools,  8. 

Hatch  Act  (1890),  effect,  8. 

Heald,  F.  E.,  on  education  at  Hopkins  Academy,  73, 

High-school  teachers,  agriculture,  24-26. 

High  schools,  relation  of  agriculture  in,  to  that  in 
elementary  schools,  53-54;  typical,  teaching  agri¬ 
culture,  63-77. 

Historical  sketch,  agricultural  education,  7-10. 

Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley,  Mass.,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  67-73. 

House  economies,  course,  Farragut  School,  65-67. 

Illinois,  University  of,  special  electives,  content  and 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  46;  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  50. 

Industrial  education  and  rural  communities,  54. 

Industries  supporting  agricultural  courses,  60. 

Iowa,  State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools,  62. 

Junkin,  George,  and  agricultural  education,  8. 

Kansas,  State  aid  to  agriculUire,  public  schools,  62. 

Kentucky,  agriculture,  county  high  schools,  63. 

King’s  College,  husbandry  and  commerce,  7. 

Louisiana,  elementary  agricultural  schools,  9;  State 
aid  to  agriculture,  pubhc  schools,  62. 

Mac  lure,  'William,  schools  established  at  New  Har¬ 
mony,  Ind.,  7. 

Maine,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools,  9;  State 
aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools,  62. 

Maine,  University  of,  normal  course  in  agriculture, 
students  of  college  grade,  46. 

Manassas  Agricultural  High  School,  Manassas,  Va., 
history  and  development,  73-77. 

Manual-labor  schools,  7-8. 

Manual  training,  coiuse  of  study,  Farragut  School, 
65-67. 

Maryland,  agriculture,  county  high  schools,  63; 
State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools,  62. 

Massachusetts,  secondary  agricultural  schools,  11; 
State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools,  62. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  department  of 
education,  46;  summer  sessions,  50. 

Methods  of  teaching,  problem,  57. 

Michigan,  agriculture,  rural  high  schools,  63;  county 
agricultural  schools,  23;  State  aid  to  agriculture, 
public  schools,  62;  study  of  elementary  science,  14. 
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Michigan  Agricultxiral  College,  work,  8. 

Minnesota,  county  agricultural  schools,  23;  high 
schools,  branches  of  State  agricultural  college,  19; 
State  aid  to  agriculture,  ptiblic  schools,  62. 

Minnesota, University  of,  high-school  department,  9. 

Mississippi,  elementary  agricultural  schools,  9; 
State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools,  62. 

Missouri,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools,  9; 
high-school  teachers,  agriculture,  25. 

Missouri,  University  of,  special  electives,  content 
and  methods  of  teaching  agriculture,  46. 

Mitchill,  S.  L.,  on  smnmer  course  of  botany  and 
agricultm'e  in  1792,  7. 

Monahan,  A.  C.,  statistics  of  land-grant  institutions, 
46. 

Morrill  Acts  (1862,  1887)  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  8. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  and  industrial  education  of  rural  com- 
mimities,  54. 

Nebraska,  high-school  teachers,  agriculture,  25; 
secondary  agricultural  schools,  11. 

Neef,  Joseph,  and  agricultural  education,  7. 

Nelson  amendment  (1907),  effect,  8. 

New  Hampshire,  study  of  elementary  science,  14. 

New  Harmony  movement,  and  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  7. 

New  Jersey,  State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools, 
62. 

New  York,  agricultural  schools,  19;  secondary  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  11;  State  aid  to  agriculture,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  62. 

Normal  courses,  agricultm'al  colleges,  45-46. 

North  Carolina,  agricultural  education,  elementary 
schools,  9. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  normal  com’se,  students  of  secondary  school 
grade,  45. 

North  Dakota,  agricultural  schools,  20;  agricultural 
education,  rural  schools,  9;  secondary  agricultural 
schools,  11;  State  aid  to  agriculture,  public  schools, 
62. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  normal  course, 
students  of  secondary  school  grade,  45. 

Ohio,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools,  9;  high- 
school  teachers,  agriculture,  25. 

Oklahoma,  agricultural  schools,  11;  district  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  12,  20-21;  elementary  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  9. 

Oklahoma  plan,  training  of  teachers  of  agi'iculture, 
49. 

Oneida  Manual  Labor  Institute,  and  agricultural 
education,  7-8. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  conferences  with 
teachers,  49. 

Pedagogy,  agricultm-al  colleges,  46. 

Peimsylvania,  agricultural  schools,  20;  secondary 
agricultural  schools,  11. 

Phillips,  Adams,  and  agricultural  education,  63-67. 

Pioneer  movements,  agricultural  education,  7-8. 

Public  high  school,  definition  and  status,  15-18. 

Eural  life  week.  University  of  Virginia,  50. 


Salaries,  teachers,  experienced  in  agriculture,  38-40; 
secondary  agricultural  schools,  20-40. 

School  work  and  industrial  activities,  59-61. 

Science,  elementary,  study,  14. 

Sciences,  relation  of  agriculture,  50-53. 

Secondary  school  agriculture,  development,  9. 

Secondary  schools,  organization  in  relation  to  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture,  10-15. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale),  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  8. 

Smith,  William,  and  agricultural  education,  7. 

South  Carolina,  agiicultural  education,  riual 
schools,  9. 

Special  schools  of  agriculture,  decline,  9. 

Special  secondaiy  schools  of  agriculture,  18-24. 

State  agricultural  coDeges,  preparation  of  teachers  of 
secondary-school  agriculture,  46-47. 

State  agi’icultural  schools,  development,  18-20. 

State  aid,  agriculture  in  public  schools,  61;  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  high  schools,  9-10. 

State  College  of  Washington,  courses  in  education, 
46. 

Students  and  patrons,  attitude,  57-59. 

Summer  courses,  agriculture,  49-50. 

Teachers,  agricultural  secondary  schools,  24-26,  41; 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  positions 
obtained,  44-45;  problem,  high  schools  of  villages 
and  poorer  tovniships,  56-57;  provisions  for  higher 
training,  45-50;  salaries,  agricultural  colleges, 
41-45;  salaries,  agricultural  secondary  schools, 
26-40. 

Teachers’  conferences,  49-50. 

Teaching,  agriculture,  difficulties  reported  by 
schools,  55;  munber  of  secondary  schools,  16-17; 
organization  of  secondary  schools  in  relation  to, 
10. 

Texas,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools,  9;  agri¬ 
cultural  high  schools,  63;  State  aid  to  agriculture, 
public  schools,  62-63. 

Textbooks,  problem,  57;  statistics,  18. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  on  high  schools,  15. 

Time  problem,  55-56. 

Topics  in  agi’icultme,  most  difficult  to  teach,  60-61. 

Training  of  teachers,  provisions  for  higher,  45-50. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  statistics  of 
agricultural  teachers,  24-25;  teachers’ salaries,  agri¬ 
cultural  secondary  schools,  26-40. 

Utah,  agricultural  high  schools,  receiving  State  aid, 
63;  secondary  agricultural  schools,  11. 

Vermont,  agricultural  schools,  19;  industrial  science, 
high  schools,  63;  secondary  agricultural  schools, 
11. 

Virginia,  agricultural  schools,  11;  district  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  12-13;  State  aid  to  agriculture, 
public  schools,  63. 

Virginia,  University  of,  rural  life  week,  50. 

West  Virginia,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools, 

9. 

Wisconsin,  agricultural  education,  rural  schools,  9; 
county  agricultm'al  schools,  13,  23-24;  high-school 
teachers,  agriculture,  25;  State  aid  to  agriculture, 
public  schools,  63. 
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Chapter  I. 

AMOUNT  AND  FLEXIBILITY  OF  ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  adjustment,  or  articulation,  of  the  parts  of  a  system  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  that  system.  In  fact,  we  can 
not  properly  speak  of  a  system  until  the  parts  are  in  adjustment. 
The  educational  system  is  no  exception.  Unless  the  American  high 
school  and  the  American  college  are  adjusted,  we  have  no  real  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  adjustment  of  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  legitimate 
function,  calls  for  a  relationship  that  cripples  none  of  the  parts.  But 
the  relationship  commonly  existing  between  high  school  and  college 
cripples  both.  The  problem  is  a  broad  one,  but  the  solution  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  and  flexibility  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  has 
approached  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  college 
and  the  school,  particularly  urging  upon  the  college  that  low  and 
uncertain  entrance  requirements  constitute  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  college  inefficiency  and  at  the  same  time  demoralize  the  high  school 
and  retard  the  development  of  four-year  high  schools. 

The  Foundation  shows  that  the  prescription  of  a  rigid  traditional 
course  of  study,  as  the  only  preparation  for  college,  results  in  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  college  with  entrance 
conditions,  thereby  crippling  the  college.  Moreover,  it  also  shows 
that  strong  colleges  presuppose  strong  high  schools,  and  that  one  of 
the  conditions  for  the  strengthening  of  the  high  school  is  the  grant¬ 
ing  to  it  of  greater  freedom  in  adapting  its  instruction  to  the  actual 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  in  attendance.  Many  communities  demand 
that  the  instruction,  while  continuing  to  provide  a  sound  education, 
shall  be  related  more  specifically  to  the  industrial,  commercial,  social, 
and  civic  life  of  the  community.  The  demand  for  the  adaptation  of 
education  to  changing  conditions  is  not  new  and  never  has  been 
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long  denied,  but  the  need  is  now  acute,  because  of  the  rapidity  of 
recent  social  changes.  Such  adaptations  will,  it  is  claimed, 
strengthen  secondary  education,  because  the  boys  and  girls  will  feel 
that  their  work  is  worth  while,  whether  they  go  to  college  or  not,  and 
communities  will  be  more  generous  in  their  support,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  better  schools  with  better  teachers.  Consequently 
the  Foundation  recommends: 

First,  greater  insistence  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high- 
school  course;  and, 

Second,  greater  freedom  for  the  high  school  in  selecting  and  organ¬ 
izing  the  subjects  of  instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ARTICULATION  OF 

MIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  same  general  conclusions  are  stated  also  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College.  This  committee  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  high 
school,  although  it  included  members  concerned  also  with  college 
education.  Their  report  attempts  to  state  the  distinctive  function 
of  the  high  school  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system.  It  offers  a 
definition  of  a  well-planned  high-school  course  and  maintains  that  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  such  a  course  should  be  accepted  as  ^^prep¬ 
aration  for  college.”  This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Secondary 
Department  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  July,  1911,  and 
has  been  strongly  indorsed  by  those  engaged  in  secondary  education. 
Its  recommendations  have  already  begun  to  find  adoption  by  col¬ 
leges  and  State  boards  of  education.  The  report  is  given  in  full  in 
the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

CHANGES  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Recent  changes  in  entrance  requirements  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
direction  of  greater  insistence  upon  the  completion  of  a  four-year 
high-school  course  and  greater  flexibility  in  entrance  requirements, 
as  recommended  both  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College.  How  far 
changes  have  progressed  in  these  directions  may  be  seen  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  tabulation  in  this  bulletin  with  a  tabulation  given  in  Chapter 
XI  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1896-97. 

AMOUNT  OF  WORK  REQUIRED  FOR  COLLEGE  ADMISSION. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  UNIT. 

The  discussion  of  the  amount  of  work  required  for  admission  to 
college  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  a  ^^unit”  in  terms  of 
which  all  high-school  work  may  be  measured.  Within  the  last  few 
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years  nearly  all  colleges  have  come  to  express  their  requirements  in 
units.  There  still  remains  some  variation  in  definitions  of  the  unit, 
but  the  following  definition  is  given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers 
of  the  Foundation  and  representatives  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools : 

“  A  unit  represents  a  year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school, 
constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year’s  work.” 

This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work  done 
in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis  and  assumes 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  40  to  60 
minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year’s  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be 
accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  60-minute  hours  or  their  equiva¬ 
lent.  Schools  organized  on  a  different  basis  can  nevertheless  estimate  their  work  in 
terms  of  this  unit. 

Two  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work. 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  units  required  for  admission 
uy  the  colleges  represented  in  this  bulletin : 


Units  required. 

Colleges  of 
liberal  arts. 

Colleges  of 
engineering. 

Colleges  of 
agriculture. 

14 . 

39 

27 

9 

141 . 

31 

5 

1 

15 . 

•  116 

50 

21 

151 . 

5 

• 

16 . 

12 

3 

171 . 

1 

Total . 

204 

85 

31 

From  the  foregoing  definition  of  a  unit  a  four-year  high-school 
course  can  not  exceed  16  units,  since  the  time  element  is  included  in 
the  definition.  This  limitation,  however,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
students  of  exceptional  ability.  No  mechanical  rule  may  properly 
prevent  such  students  from  obtaining  credit  for  four  years  of  work 
when  accomplished  in  three  or  three  and  one-haK  years.  When  a 
college  requires  more  than  16  units  for  adnussion,  either  the  college 
abandons  the  purpose  of  articulating  with  the  four-year  high  school 
or  else  the  term  ‘‘unit’’  is  used  m  a  different  sense  from  that  here 
employed.  The  only  college  requiring  more  than  16  units  is  Bryn 
Mawr.  How  far  this  college  abandons  the  purpose  of  articulating 
with  the  public  high  school  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
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catalog  issued  in  May,  1911,  shows  that  in  the  freshman  class  of  that 
year,  containing  116  women,  97  received  part  or  all  of  their  prepara¬ 
tion  in  special  college  preparatory  schools  or  by  private  tuition,  and 
of  the  remaining  19  all  but  8  were  prepared  by  the  Girls’  High  School 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College 
favored  15  instead  of  16  units,  vdth  the  proviso  “that  physical  train¬ 
ing  and  chorus  singing  should  not  be  counted  toward  the  15  units.” 
For  their  statement  of  reasons,  see  page  99.  The  rules  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  provide  that  a 
standard  college  must  require  at  least  15  units. 

Fourteen  units  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  minimum  number 
that  may  be  required  by  a  standard  college. 

STUDENTS  PREMATURELY  ADMITTED. 

In  this  bulletin  the  number  of  units  “required  for  admission”  refers 
to  the  number  that  entitles  an  entrant  to  fuU  freshman  standing; 
but  many  colleges  make  a  practice  of  admittmg  students  w'ho  have 
not  completed  the  “required”  number  of  units.  The  presence  in 
freshman  classes  of  any  considerable  number  of  students  thus  pre¬ 
maturely  admitted  leads  to  modification  of  the  instruction,  resulting 
in  lower  standards  for  the  whole  institution,  and  works  serious  injus¬ 
tice  to  their  classmates  who  completed  the  high-school  course.  The 
injury  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  students  poorly  prepared 
are  conditioned.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  increased,  because  these,  the 
weaker  students,  must  take  time  from  their  regular  work  to  devote  to 
removing  entrance  conditions.  Consequently,  either  the  conditioned 
student  is  seriously  overworked  or  the  instruction  is  modified  and  the 
rest  of  the  freshman  class  is  underworked.  If,  as  often  happens,  the 
removal  of  entrance  conditions  is  made  absurdly  easy,  the  college 
virtually  abandons  the  standard  it  professes.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  true  measure  of  the  standard  of  the  college  ought  to  be  the  number 
of  units  that  must  be  completed  before  entering  college  rather  than  the 
number  that  entitles  the  entrant  to  admission  “without  condition.” 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  stronger  colleges  are  discontinuing 
the  practice  of  admitting  students  who  present  less  than  14  or  15  units. 

NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY  OF  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Even  if  the  admission  of  students  who  have  not  completed  14  or- 
15  units  of  high-school  work  is  discontinued,  there  is  still  another 
cause  giving  rise  to  entrance  conditions.  If  the  requirements  are  not 
flexible,  many  a  student  who  has  completed  a  high-school  course, 
carefully  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  secondary  education,  finds 
that  he  has  omitted  subjects  required  by  the  particular  college  he 
seeks  to  enter,  and  that  he  has  taken  other  subjects  for  which  no 
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credit  is  given.  Consequently,  he  is  entered  as  a  conditioned 
student. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  requiring  the  student  to  make  up 
conditions  after  he  enters  does  not  make  it  easier  to  start  him  off 
in  college  work.  The  difficulty  of  placing  him  in  suitable  classes  is 
not  lessened.  The  practical  fact  is  that  the  college  necessarily  adjusts 
its  organization  to  the  students  that  it  admits,  whether  they  are 
classified  as  freshmen  in  full  standing  or  as  conditioned  students; 
the  entrance  conditions  merely  act  as  a  handicap  to  those  who  are 
assumed  to  be  unprepared.  The  more  satisfactory  method  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  framing  entrance  requirements  so  broad  as  to  give 
full  standing  to  those  whom  the  college  proposes  to  admit,  retaining 
only  such  essential  requirements  as  the  college  authorities  are  willing 
to  enforce. 

Greater  flexibility  would  not  only  eliminate  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
ditioning  students,  but  would  also  do  away  with  the  complaint  of 
the  high  school,  namely,  that  the  present  rigidity  of  college  entrance 
requirements  exercises  a  restrictive  influence  upon  the  adaptation  of 
secondary  education  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  supporting  the 
high  schools. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  FLEXIBILITY. 

Flexibility  is  secured  by  reducing  the  number  of  ^‘prescribed  sub¬ 
jects’’  and  increasing  the  number  of  subjects  for  which  credit  will  be 
given. 

Prescribed  subjects. — The  old  method  was  to  prescribe  definite 
subjects  with  a  definite  amount  of  each. 

The  next  method  was  to  prescribe  a  definite  amount  of  work  in 
each  of  the  main  groups — English,  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
science,  and  history — but  to  permit  choice  of  the  particular  language, 
science,  or  history  to  be  offered. 

A  recent  method  is  to  prescribe  still  fewer  subjects,  and  to  allow 
choice  of  the  group  or  groups  from  which  majors  and  minors  are  to 
be  presented. 

A  number  of  colleges  areTeaving  the  selection  of  subjects  entirely 
to  approved  schools. 

Accented  subjects. — Formerly  all  the  work  was  prescribed;  there 
was  no  flexibility,  and  consequently  no  necessity  for  assigning  credit 
for  any  additional  subjects,  but  now  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  permit 
several  units  to  be  chosen  freely  from  a  list  of  accepted  subjects.  In 
many  colleges  the  list  of  accepted  subjects  is  still  so  rheager  as  not  to 
include  certain  subjects  that  other  colleges  prescribe.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  bulletin  will  show  many  such  cases.  Even  if  the  high 
school  were  to  regard  its  chief  function  as  that  of  “preparation  for 
college,”  it  would  still  be  embarrassed  by  the  contradictions  in  the 
requirements  of  the  various  colleges.  Frequently  subjects  are 
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omitted  that  specialists  in  secondary  education  and  the  public  at 
large  believe  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  the  education  of  all  boys 
and  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  the  tables  in  this 
bulletin  shows  that  many  colleges  have  included  in  their  lists  all 
subjects  for  which  any  considerable  demand  has  been  expressed. 

Free  margin. — A  more  recent  method  is  to  allow  as  part  of  the 
required  number  of  units  a  free  margin  that  may  be  made  up  of  any 
subjects  that  an  approved  school  counts  toward  graduation.  This 
method  of  granting  a  free  margin  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
attempt  to  make  a  list  of  accepted  subjects.  (For  a  statement  of 
the  advantages  of  this  method,  see  appendix,  p.  100,  sec.  5.)  The 
following  institutions  whose  requirements  are  given  in  this  bulletin 
now  grant  a  free  margin  of  the  number  of  units  indicated : 


Ariz 

Cal. 

Ill. 

Ind. 


Mass. 

Mich. 


Minn . 


N.  Y. 

N.  C. 

N.  Dak. 
Ohio. 


Greg. 

Tenn. 

Wis. 


Institutions  Granting  a  Free  Margin  of  Units. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Units. 


Arizona,  University  of .  5^ 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (second  method) .  15 

Chicago,  University  of .  5 

Northwestern  University .  2 

De  Pauw  University .  4 

Earlham  College .  4 

Franklin  College .  4 

Hanover  College .  4 

Indiana  University .  5 

Wabash  College .  5 

Clark  College .  15 

Kalamazoo  College .  1 

Michigan,  University  of  (second  method) .  3 

Carleton  College . |  ^  g  g  ' 

Hamline  University .  15 

Macalester  College .  15 

St.  Olaf  College .  10 

Alfred  University .  3 

Elmira  College . - .  1 

Wake  Forest  College .  .  li 

Fargo  College .  3 

Ohio  University .  15 

12  A  B 
1  B  S 

Reed  College .  15 

Willamette  University .  4 

Fisk  University .  3^ 

Ripon  College .  4 

Wisconsin,  University  of .  1 


TEN  COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING. 


Ariz.  Arizona,  University  of .  5  or  6 

Ill.  Northwestern  University .  2 

Ind.  Notre  Dame  University .  1 

Me.  Maine,  University  of .  4 

Mich.  Michigan,  University  of .  2 
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Units. 


N .  H .  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts .  3 

N.  Mex.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts —  6 

N.  Dak.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College .  5 

Pa.  Lafayette  College . 

Wis.  Wisconsin,  University  of .  1 

SEVEN  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Ariz.  Arizona,  L^niversity  of .  7^ 

Ga.  Georgia,  University,  of .  4^ 

N.  H.  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  3 

N.  Mex.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.. .  6 

N.  Y.  Syracuse  University .  5^ 

N.  Dak.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College .  5 

Wis.  Wisconsin,  University  of .  1 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESCRIBED  UNITS. 

There  is  wide  variation  not  only  in  the  number  of  units  prescribed, 
but  also  in  the  way  in  which  these  prescribed  units  are  distributed. 
The  adjustment  of  high  school  and  college  is  considerably  affected  by 
this  distribution.  There  is  general  agreement,  both  in  theory  and  m 
practice,  that  the  normal  high-school  course  should  include  at  least 
three  units  of  English,  one  of  natural  science,  and  one  of  history  or 
other  social  science.  These  five  units,  together  with  the  two  or  two 
and  one-half  units  of  mathematics  almost  uniformly  mcluded,  consti¬ 
tute  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  units  required  for  admission, 
and  the  prescription  of  these  units  has  comparatively  little  effect  in 
reducing  flexibility  except  when  the  college  specifies  some  particular 
science  or  epoch  of  history. 

In  1899  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  college  entrance  requirements 
recommended  that  the  follovd^g  ten  units  should  be  included  in  high- 
school  course  and  college  entrance  requirements:  ‘‘Four  units  in 
foreign  language  (no  language  accepted  in  less  than  two  units),  two 
units  in  mathematics,  two  in  English,  one  in  history,  and  one  in 
science.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  following  quotation  from  that  report 
of  1899  that  the  foreign-language  requirement  was  even  then  a  dis¬ 
puted  point: 

Few  colleges,  few  committees,  few  boards  of  education  will  dissent  from  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  every  pupil  should  have  at  least  one  year  of  history,  one  year  of  some  science 
taught  by  laboratory  methods,  and  two  years  of  English,  including  composition  and 
literature;  some  will  argue  that  there  are  those  who  can  not  master  geometry,  and 
yet,  if  one  has  the  scholarship  which  will  warrant  the  expenditure  of  four  years  in 
college,  he  will  have  the  ability  to  assimilate  algebra  and  geometry  to  the  extent  of 
two  full  years  of  work.  The  question  of  foreign  languages  is  a  mooted  one,  and  yet 
most  intelligent  people  will  agree  that  one  foreign  language — and  that,  too,  pursued 
four  years;  or  two,  each  followed  two  years — is  valuable,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  the  pupil  an  enlarged  and  more  appreciative  idea  of  our  incomparable  English. 
These  constants  are  submitted,  therefore,  as  important  for  every  secondary  school. 

The  introduction  and  development  of  new  subjects  has  led  to  the 
reduction  and  frequent  omission  of  the  foreign  languages  from  courses 
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laid  out  for  large  groups  of  high-school  students,  and  there  is  need 
for  college  courses  to  which  students  who  have  pursued  no  foreign 
language  may  be  admitted. 

However,  much  of  the  present  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  two  insti¬ 
tutions  would  not  have  arisen  if  none  of  the  colleges  had  prescribed 
a  greater  number  of  units  in  foreign  language  than  those  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  1899. 

DIAGRAMS  GIVING  PRESCRIBED  AND  ACCEPTED  UNITS  AND  INDICATING 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  FLEXIBILITY. 

In  the  following  diagrams  the  black  portion  opposite  each  subject 
indicates  the  number  of  prescribed  units,  the  entire  strip  opposite 
each  subject  indicates  the  maximum  number  of  units  that  will  be 
accepted,  and  the  white  portion  indicates  the  flexibility. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  following  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
are  illustrated  by  Diagram  1 : 

Cal . Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Mass . Clark  College. 

Minn _ Hamline  University . 

Macalester  College. 

Ohio . Ohio  University. 

Oreg . Reed  College. 

English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . 

Natural  science . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects. . . . 

Diagram  1.— Prescribed  units,  none.  Flexibility,  maximum. 

The  University  of  Chicago  prescribes  no  subject  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  shown  in  Diagram  2.  In  addition  to  the  English,  a  major  of 
3  units  and  a  minor  of  2  units  are  required. 
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Diagram  2.— Prescribed  units,  3.  Area  of  flexibility,  54. 


The  University  of  Vliimesota  prescribes  no  subject  other  than 
English  and  mathematics,  as  shown  in  Diagram  3.  In  addition  to 
the  English,  a  major  of  3  units  and  a  minor  of  2  units  are  required. 


Area  of  flexibility 
15  X  6=90 

(Subject  to  recommendation  of  an  approved  high  school.) 


15 

15 

15 

15 

15 
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In  case  4  units  of  one  foreign  language  are  presented,  only  3  units  of 
English  are  required.  On  account  of  the  broad  interpretation  given 
by  this  university  to  the  term  social  science,  it  is  possible  for  the 
graduate  of  a  well-organized  commercial  course  to  obtam  credit  for 
units  of  social  science  and  commercial  subjects. 


English . 

Mathematics  . 

Foreign  language . . . 
Natural  science  . . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects. 


Diagram  3.— Prescribed  units,  6.  Area  of  flexibility,  24. 
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Diagrams  4-8  show  the  flexibility  m  the  entrance  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  course  in  five  of  the  leading  State  universities.  It  may 
be  noted  from  these  diagrams  that  in  these  institutions  flexibility  is 
found  in  every  subject. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  prescribes  only  6  units,  and  the  area 
of  flexibility  is  25^,  as  shown  in  Diagram  4. 


English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . . 
Natural  science  . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  4. 
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The  University  of  Missouri  prescribes  only  7  units,  and  the  area  of 
flexibility  is  31,  as  shown  in  Diagram  5. 


English . 

Mathematics . . 

Foreign  language  . . 
Natural  science  . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  5. 
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The  University  of  Michigan  prescribes  8  units,  and  the  area  of 
flexibility  is  20,  as  shown  in  Diagram  6.  The  university  also  requires 
two  majors  of  3  units  each  and  a  minor  of  2  units. 

English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language. . , 

Natural  science.... 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 

Diagram  6. 

A  second  metho.d,  far  more  flexible  than  the  first,  is  provided  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  fully  recommended  graduates  of 
specially  approved  schools.  In  it  no  work  is  prescribed,  and  12  units 
may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  accepted  subjects  and  the  other  3 
units  may  consist  of  any  work  counted  by  the  school  for  graduation. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  prescribes  8^  units,  and  the  area  of 
flexibility  is  21^,  as  shown  in  Diagram  7.  The  ex  trance  require¬ 
ments  are  determined  by  the  State  board. 


English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . . . 
Natural  science. . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  7. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  prescribes  9  units,  and  the  area  of 
flexibility  is  22 J,  as  shown  in  Diagram  8. 


English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language. . . 
Natural  science  . . . . 

Social  science . . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  8. 
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The  two  following  diagrams,  9  and  10,  are  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  preceding  ones.  There  is  no  flexibility  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  offered  in  any  group,  and  there  is  but  little  choice  of  subjects 
within  groups. 

Johns  Hopkius  University  and  Georgetown  University  prescribe  7 
units  of  foreign  language  and  3  units  of  mathematics  and  accept  only 
i  unit  of  natural  science,  as  sho\\Ti  in  Diagram  9. 


English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . 

Natural  science . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects . 

Diagram  9. 


Hamilton  College  and  Rutgers  College  prescribe  7  units  of  foreign 
language  and  accept  no  natural  science,  as  shown  in  Diagram  10. 


English. . . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language. . 
Natural  science  . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  10. 


The  average  number  of  units  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  A.  B. 
course  by  the  203  colleges  of  liberal  arts  whose  requirements  for  that 
course  are  tabulated  in  this  bulletin  is  10.7,  and  the  average  area  of 
flexibility  is  13.3,  as  shown  m  Diagram  11. 


English . . 

Mathematics  ... 
Foreign  language 
Natural  science. 


7.8 


Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 


Diagram  11. 
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The  average  number  of  units  prescribed  by  the  85  colleges  of 
engineering  whose  requirements  are  tabulated  in  this  bulletin  is  10.1, 
and  the  average  area  of  flexibility  is  15.4,  as  shown  in  Diagram  12. 


The  average  number  of  units  prescribed  by  the  31  colleges  of 
agriculture  whose  requirements  are  tabulated  in  this  bulletin  is  8.1, 
and  the  average  area  of  flexibility  is  22.2,  as  shown  in  Diagram  13. 

English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . . . 

Natural  science .... 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 

Diagram  13. 


The  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College 
recommended  three  plans:  A,  B,  and  C,  as  given  on  page  104.  All 
three  plans  called  for  the  following: 


(1)  Fifteen  units,  including  a  free  margin  of  4  units, 

(2)  Two  majors  of  3  units  each  and  a  minor  of  2  units, 

(3)  English,  3  units;  natural  science,  1  unit;  and  social  science,  1  unit. 


Plan  A  prescribes  9  units  and  gives  an  area  of  flexibility  of  33,  as 
shown  in  Diagram  14. 


English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language. . 
Natural  science. . . . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects 
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Plan  B  provides  for  cases  in  which 
mathematics,  as  shown  in  Diagram  15. 

English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . . 

Natural  science . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects . 
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Diagram  15. 

Plan  C  provides  for  cases  in  which 
foreign  language,  as  shown  in  Diagram 

English . 

Mathematics . 

Foreign  language . q 

Natural  science . 

Social  science . 

Vocational  subjects . 

Diagram  16. 
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CONTRADICTIONS  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

There  are  instances  in  which  certain  subjects  are  deemed  so 
indispensable  by  some  colleges  of  liberal  arts  that  they  prescribe 
them,  while  they  are  deemed  of  such  little  value  by  other  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  that  they  give  them  no  credit.  Such  contradictions  as 
these  burden  the  high  school,  provincialize  college  student  bodies, 
and  discredit  fine  discriminations  between  subjects. 

Table  1  shows  the  following  contradictions  in  requirements  for 
entrance  to  the  A.  B.  course,  some  colleges  prescribing  a  subject, 
while  others  will  not  accept  it: 


Contradictions  in  entrance  requirements  to  A.  B.  course-. 


# 

Subject. 

Colleges 
prescrib¬ 
ing  it. 

Colleges 
not  accept¬ 
ing  it. 

Fourth  imit  of  English . 

7 

114 

More  than  two  units  of  mathematics . 

141 

4 

More  than  two  and  one-half  units  of  mathematics . 

32 

19 

More  than  three  units  of  mathematics . 

1 

57 

Fifth  unit  of  foreign  language . 

71 

1 

64201°— 13 - 2 
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Contradictions  in  entrance  requirements  to  A.  B.  course — Continued. 


Subject. 

Colleges 
prescrib¬ 
ing  it. 

Colleges 
not  accept¬ 
ing  it. 

Sixth  unit  of  foreign  language . 

55 

4 

Seventh  unit  of  foreign  language . 

21 

49 

Eighth  unit  of  foreign  language . 

1 

106 

Tenth  unit  of  foreign  language . 

i 

186 

First  unit  of  natural  science . 

91 

8 

Second  unit  of  natural  science . 

13 

22 

Second  unit  of  history . 

27 

8 

Drawing . 

1 

69 

ABOLITION  OF  ENTRANCE  ^‘WITH  CONDITIONS.’’ 

With  flexible  entrance  requirements  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
require  the  full  15  units  and  to  admit  no  students  with  entrance 
conditions.  The  University  of  Chicago  now  admits  no  such  students. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  has  a  comprehensive  list  of  accepted 
subjects  and  admits  no  conditioned  students  to  the  colleges  of  liberal 
arts  and  engineering.  Reed  College  makes  no  prescriptions  whatever 
concerning  the  subjects  to  be  offered  for  admission,  and  its  catalog 
for  1911-12  states: 

The  college  has  far  greater  interest  in  the  grade  of  work  a  student  does  in  the  subjects 
of  his  choice  than  in  the  particular  subjects  he  happens  to  choose.  Although  there  is 
no  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  so-called  college  preparatory  course  is  the  only 
one  that  qualifies  a  student  for  college  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  close 
correlation  between  good  work  in  school  and  good  work  in  college,  as  there  is  also 
between  success  in  studies  and  success  in  life. 

MEANING  OF  CATALOG  STATEMENTS. 

Do  the  requirements  as  published  by  the  colleges  indicate  actual 
practice  in  admitting  students,  or  are  they  merely  suggestive  of 
subjects  preferred?  There  is  much  confusion  on  this  point.  Some 
colleges  rigidly  enforce  their  printed  statements.  Others  give  large 
discretionary  power  to  some  administrative  officer,  freely  accepting 
subjects  not  mentioned  in  the  catalog.  K  few  catalogs  state  that 
substitutes  will  be  considered,  but  generally  no  such  statement  is 
made,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  substitutes  are  not 
accepted.  Wliile  secondary  education  is  undergoing  rapid  change, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  the  college  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  the 
subjects  it  will  accept  and  those  it  will  prescribe,  and  even  when 
requirements  are  carefully  formulated,  exceptions  may  occasionally 
be  unavoidable.  But  it  is  desirable  that  those  administering  high- 
school  education  should  be  able  to  find  in  the  printed  catalog  a  state¬ 
ment  as  broad  as  the  actual  practice  of  the  college.  Since  entrance 
requirements  to-day  exercise  such  a  restrictive  influence  upon 
secondary  education,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  college  should  be 
expected  to  use  greater  care  in  the  statement  of  its  requirements. 


Chapter  II. 

COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


This  chapter  contains  a  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  entrance 
requirements  of  204  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  of  \yhich  all  but  one  confer 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

Preceding  the  tables  a  statement  is  made  of  important  variations  in 
the  requirements  m  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  science, 
and  history. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  showing  the  distribution  of  203  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  according  to  the  number  of  units  that  they  prescribe  m 
each  subject  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  and  also  according  to 
the  number  of  units  that  they  accept  in  each  subject. 

Table  2,  and  the  supplementary  notes  following  it,  give  the  entrance 
requirements  of  each  college. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  chapter  the  more 
important  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  only  such  colleges.  The  new 
plan  of  Harvard  College  is  given  on  page  59,  but  the  requirements 
have  not  been  tabulated  because  the  committee  on  admission  at 
Harvard  found  it  impracticable  at  present  to  state  the  requirements 
in  units.  A  few  other  colleges  that  might  properly  have  been  included 
doubtless  have  been  overlooked. 

Of  the  colleges  in  this  chapter,  138  are  coeducational,  includmg 
therein  Brown  University  and  Tufts  College,  which  have  separate 
departments  for  men  and  women  but  the  same  entrance  requirements 
for  both. 

There  are  45  colleges  for  men  exclusively,  mcluding  Columbia 
College  and  Adelbert  College;  and  20  colleges  exclusively  for  women, 
including  Barnard  College  and  the  College  for  Women  of  Western 
Reserve  University. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

The  followmg  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  colleges  m  this  chapter: 
A.  B.  by  203  colleges,  B.  S.  by  104,  Ph.  B.  by  22,  B.  L.  by  4,  Litt.  B. 
by  3,  B.  S.  m  Chem.  by  2,  B.  Chem.  by  1,  LL.  B.  by  1,  L.  H.  B.  by  1. 

Ninety-five  colleges  confer  only  one  degree,  94  conferring  A.  B. 
only,  and  1  conferrmg  B.  S.  only. 

One  hundred  and  nine  colleges  confer  two  or  more  degrees :  Seventy- 
six  confer  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  only;  18  confer  A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  S.; 
4  confer  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.;  4  confer  A.  B.,  B.  .L.,  and  B.  S.;  and  7 
confer  various  other  combinations. 
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In  practically  every  case  the  same  number  of  units  is  required  for 
courses  leading  to  the  various  degrees.  A  number  of  the  colleges 
grantmg  different  degrees  make  no  difference  in  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  and  others  make  very  little  difference  m  the  work  required 
in  college. 

TOTAL  UNITS  REQUIRED. 

The  average  number  of  units  required  by  the  colleges  in  this 
chapter  is  14.8. 

In  the  following  colleges,  however,  the  number  of  units  required 
depends  upon  the  subjects  offered: 

At  Princeton  University  history  receives  only  half  as  much  credit 
as  an  equal  amount  of  other  subjects.  Consequently,  the  require¬ 
ment  is  raised  from  15  to  15^  units  if  1  unit  of  history  is  offered,  and 
to  16  units  if  2  units  of  history  are  offered. 

At  Yale  University  and  Boston  University  the  requirement  is 
increased  one  unit  in  case  the  student  offers  in  addition  to  Latin  both 
German  and  French. 

At  Dickinson  College  the  requirement  is  14^  instead  of  14  when 
advanced  mathematics  is  offered  instead  of  extra  language  or  history, 
while  at  Williams  College  the  requirement  is  raised  when,  advanced 
mathematics  is  not  offered. 

it  Dartmouth  College  two  years  of  drawing  is  given  only  one 
year’s  credit. 

At  Boston  University  there  are  several  variations,  according  to  the 
electives  offered. 

At  Union  College  the  requirement  is  raised  from  14  to  15  units  if 
Greek  is  offered. 

COLLEGES  PRESCRIBING  NO  SUBJECTS. 

Ten  colleges  do  not  prescribe  any  particular  subject  in  case  the 
applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  fully  approved  high  school:  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Junior  University  (second  method).  Cal.;  Grinnell  College 
(second  method),  Iowa;  Clark  College,  Mass.;  University  of  Michigan 
(second  method);  Hope  College,  Mich.;  Hamline  University  and 
Macalester  College,  Minn.;  Ohio  University;  Reed  College,  Oreg.; 
and  Whitman  College,  Wash. 

Of  these,  Grinnell  College,  Hope  College,  and  Whitman  College 
publish  a  list  of  subjects  to  which  selection  must  be  confined,  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  requires  that  12  of  the  15  units  shall  be  chosen 
from  such  a  list.  The  other  six  colleges  do  not  confine  the  selection 
to  any  list. 

ENGLISH. 

All  colleges  that  prescribe  any  subject  whatever  prescribe  English, 
and  it  is  the  only  subject  prescribed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (first  method). 
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Only  seven  colleges  ])rescribe  more  than  three  units  of  English, 
viz:  University  of  Idaho;  Notre  Dame  University,  111.;  University  of 
Minnesota;  Carleton  College,  Minn. ;  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  ^linn. ; 
University  of  Montana;  and  University  of  Washington  (for  B.  S. 
only). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  114  colleges  that  give  no  credit  for 
work  in  English  in  addition  to  the  three  prescribed  units. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Every  college  that  prescribes  any  subject  other  than  English  pre¬ 
scribes  mathematics. 

Only  19  colleges  prescribe  different  amounts  of  mathematics  for 
different  courses. 

In  this  bulletin,  and  in  nearly  all  college  catalogs,  the  following 
values  are  assigned  to  the  various  prescribed  mathematical  subjects: 


(a)  Elementary  algebra _  1  unit.  ‘ 

(b)  Plane  geometry _  1  unit. 

(c)  Intermediate  algebra _  J  unit. 

(d)  Solid  geometry _  J  unit. 

(e)  Trigonometry _ _ _  J  unit. 

(f)  Advanced  algebra _  J  unit. 


Exceptions:  Bucknell  University  evaluates  (d)  at  §  instead  of  J. 
Central  University  of  Iowa  and  Bipon  College  evaluate  (b)  and  (d) 
combined  at  1  instead  of  IJ.  Eleven  colleges  evaluate  (a)  and  (c) 
combined,  together  with  such  reviews  at  they  desire,  at  2  instead  of 
IJ,  but  (a)  and  (c)  combined  are  uniformly  evaluated  as  IJ  in  this 
bulletin,  and  the  fact  that  the  college  has  a  different  evaluation  is 
indicated  in  Table  2  by  a  note. 

There  is  practical  uniformity  in  the  combination  of  subjects 
required  under  2,  2^,  3,  3J,  and  4  units,  respectively: 

2  units  denote  (a)  and  (b). 

Exceptions:  Central  University  of  Iowa  and  Ripon  College  require  (a)  and 
count  (b)  and  (d)  combined  as  1. 

2|  units  denote  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

Exception:  Howard  University  B.  S.  (second  method)  requires  (a),  (b),  and 
(d). 

3  units  denote  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 

Exceptions:  Alfred  University  B.  S.  requires  (a),  (b),  (d),  and  (e).  Johns 
•  Hopkins  University  A.  B.  requires  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (e).  West  Virginia 

University  B.  S.  allows  a  choice  between  (d)  and  (e), 

3^  units  denote  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

4  units  denote  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f). 

Trigonometry  is  prescribed  for  the  A.  B.  course  only  by  Manhattan 
College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University;  for  the  B.  S.  course  only  by 
Notre  Dame  University,  New  York  University  (section  3),  Kenyon 
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College,  Lafayette  College,  and  Ursinus  College;  for  the  B.  S.  in  Chem. 
by  Syracuse  University;  and  for  B.  Chem.  by  Cornell. 

Advanced  algebra  is  prescribed  by  Kenyon  College  for  the  B.  S.  and 
by  Cornell  University  for  the  B.  Chem.,  but  it  is  not  prescribed  by  any 
college  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

The  largest  variation  in  prescribed  units  occurs  in  foreign  language, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Table  1.  Here  also  lies  serious  difficulty  in  the 
adjustment  of  school  and  college.  The  present  tendency  is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  foreign  language,  both  in  the  high-school  course  and  in 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  to  permit  choice  between  ancient 
and  modern  language. 

On  account  of  the  need  for  high-school  courses  planned  wdth  not 
more  than  two  or  three  units  of  one  foreign  language,  and  also  for  the 
information  of  students  who  are  now  completing  such  a  course,  a  list 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts  that  will  admit  such  students  is  given  below. 

From  this  list  we  find  that  a  student  who  can  offer  no  Greek  or 
modern  language  and  only  three  units  of  Latin  can  meet  the  foreign 
language  requirement  of  105  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  82  of  these  colleges. 

Similarly,  a  student  who  can  offer  no  Latin  and  only  three  units  of 
German  can  meet  the  foreign  language  requirement  of  110  colleges 
of  liberal  arts  and  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
73  of  these  colleges. 

Moreover,  there  are  22  colleges  of  liberal  arts  to  which  a  student 
may  be  admitted  without  any  language  other  than  English,  and  he 
ma}^  become  a  candidate  for  the  A.  B.  degree  in  18  of  these  colleges. 

Number  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts  whose  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  met  by  the 
student  icho  offers  only  one  foreign  language  in  amount  indicated. 


I.anguage. 

Number 
of  colleges 
admit¬ 
ting. 

Number 
of  colleges 
admitting 
to  A.  B. 
course. 

Three  units  of — 

Latin  . 

105 

82 

Greek . 

89 

71 

German . 

no 

73 

French . 

105 

68 

Spanish  . 

68 

50 

Two  units  of— 

Latin  . 

77 

55 

Greek  . 

68 

50 

German  . 

85 

52 

French  . . . 

82 

49 

Spanish . 

56 

39 

No  foreign  language . 

22 

18 
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LIST  OF  114  COLLEGES  NOT  REQUIRING  MORE  THAN  3  UNITS  OF 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 


P^OREIGN  LANGUAGE  NOT  REQUIRED. 


Far  the  A.  B.  course. 

Cal.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Ill.  University  of  Chicago. 

Iowa.  Grinnell  College  (2d  method). 

Mass.  Clark  College. 

Mich.  University  of  Michigan  (2d  method). 
Hope  College. 

Minn.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. 

Hamline  College. 

Macalester  College. 

St.  Olaf  College. 

Ohio.  Ohio  University. 

Oreg.  Reed  College. 

S.  Dak.  University  of  South  Dakota. 

Utah.  University  of  Utah. 

Va.  Richmond  College. 

Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Wash.  Whitman  College. 


For  the  B.  S.  or  other  indicated  course  only. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  (school  of  science 
except  for  chem.  eng.). 

James  Millikin  University. 

N.  Y.  Barnard  College. 

Columbia  College. 


ONE  OR  TWO  UNITS  REQUIRED. 


(Lat.  2,  or  1  of  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 
La.  Louisiana  State  University.  | 

TWO  UNITS  REQUIRED. 


(Two  of  one  foreign  language  or  of  two  combined.) 


Nev.  State  University  of  Nevada. 
N.  Dak.  Fargo  College. 


Iowa.  Cornell  College. 

Des  Moines  College. 

Drake  University. 

Ky.  State  University  of  Kentucky. 


(Two  of  one  language;  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  or  Scan.) 
N.  Dak.  University  of  North  Dakota.  |  Iowa.  Coe  College. 

(Two  of  one  language:  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 


Ariz.  University  of  Arizona. 

Cal.  Occidental  College. 

University  of  Southern  California. 

D.  C.  George  Washington  University. 

Ind.  Earlham  College. 

Franklin  College. 

Iowa.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mich.  University  of  Michigan  (1st  method). 
Olivet  College. 

Mo.  University  of  Missouri. 

Mont.  University  of  Montana. 

Okla.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oreg.  University  of  Oregon. 

Willamette  University. 

Pa.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Wis.  Lawrence  College. 

Wyo.  U ni versity  of  W yoming. 

(Two  of  one  language: 

Cal.  Pomona  College. 

Iowa.  Morningside  College. 

Mich.  Albion  College. 

Alma  College. 

Hillsdale  College. 

Kalamazoo  College. 

Wis.  Beloit  College. 

Carroll  College. 

Ripon  College. 


Ky.  Central  University  of  Kentucky. 

Georgetown  College. 

N.  Y.  Alfred  University. 

Pa.  Grove  City  College  (Ph.  B.) 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  (mathematical 
and  science  courses). 


at.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  or  Fr.) 
Iowa.  Perm  College. 

Me.  Bowdoin  College. 
Mass.  Tufts  College. 
Minn.  Carleton  College. 
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LIST  OF  114  COLLEGES  NOT  REQUIRING  MORE  THAN  3  UNITS  OF 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE— Continued. 


TWO  UNITS  REQUIRED— Continued. 


(Two  of  one  language:  Lat.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 

Idaho.  University  of  Idaho. 

La.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 
W.  Va.  West  Virginia  University. 

(Two  of  one  language:  Lat.,  Gk.,  or  Ger.) 

Iowa.  Parsons  College. 

S.  Dak.  Huron  College. 

(Two  of  one  language:  Lat.,  Ger.,  or  Fr.) 


Wis.  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Ind.  Purdue  University. 

N.  Y.  St.  LaAvrence  University. 
Vt.  Middlebury  College. 


(Two  of  one  language:  Lat.  or  Ger.) 


S.  Dak.  Yankton  College. 


(Two-of  one  language:  Ger.  or  Fr.) 


Conn. 

Wesleyan  University. 

Me. 

Bates  College. 

Colby  College. 

N.  H. 

Dartmouth  College. 

N.  Y. 

Union  College. 

Pa. 

Grove  City  College. 
Lafayette  College. 

Va. 

Randolph-Macon  College. 

(Latin  2.) 

Md. 

Goucher  College. 

Minn. 

Carleton  College. 

Wash. 

State  College  of  Washington. 

W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University. 

TWO  OR  THREE  UNITS  REQUIRED. 

(Lat.  3,  or  2  of  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 
Tex.  Southwestern  University.  | 


TWO  OR  FOUR  UNITS  REQUIRED. 

(Lat.  4,  or  Ger.  2,  or  Fr.  2.) 

Ala.  University  of  Alabama. 

Pa.  Lehigh  University. 

THREE  UNITS  REQUIRED. 

(Three  of  one  foreign  language  or  of  two  combined.) 


Ind. 

Wabash  College. 

Fla. 

John  B.  Stetson  University. 

Tex. 

Baylor  University. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines  College  (Ph.  B.  only). 

(To  include  2  of  one  language:  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 

Ill. 

University  of  Illinois  (school  of  literature 

Ohio. 

Kenyon  College. 

and  arts). 

Tex. 

Trinity  University  (B.  S.  and  B. 

Ind. 

Butler  College. 

Ohio. 

University  of  Cinciimati. 

(To  include  2  of  one  language;  Lat., 

Gk.,  Ger.,  or  Fr.) 

Ill. 

Augustana  College. 

Iowa. 

Grinnell  College  (1st  method). 

Illinois  College. 

Kans. 

Washburn  College. 

Knox  College. 

Kans. 

Fairmount  College. 

Mo. 

Drury  College. 

(Tlu-ee  of  one  language,  or  3  of  language,  including  Lat.  2.) 

Ill. 

James  Millikin  University. 

1 
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LIST  OF  114  COLLEGES  NOT  REQUIRING  MORE  THAN  3  UNITS  OF 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE— Continued. 


THREE  UNITS  REQXHR ED— Continued. 
(To  include  Latin  2.) 


Nebr.  Doane  College.  |  D.  C.  Howard  University. 

(Three  of  one  language;  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp.) 

Ind.  De  Pauw  University.  1 

Nebr,  University  of  Nebraska.  1 

(Three  of  one  language;  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  or  Fr.) 

Ind.  Hanover  College. 

Kans.  College  of  Emporia. 

(Three  of  one  language;  Lat.  or  Crer.) 


Kans.  University  of  Kansas. 
Bethany  College. 


Idaho.  University  of  Idaho. 

Kans.  Baker  University. 

Washburn  College. 

La.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. 

Mo.  Missouri  Valley  College. 


(Latin  3.) 


THREE  OR  FOUR  UNITS  REQUIRED. 


Conn.  Wesleyan  Udiversity.^ 
Ind.  Indiana  University.* * 
Mass.  Tufts  College.i 
N.  Y.  Adelphi  College.* 

Tex.  University  of  Texas.< 
Trinity  L’niversity.^ 


N.  J.  Rutgers  College.® 

N.  Y.  Colgate  University.® 
N,  Y.  Syracuse  University.® 


In  addition  to  the  above  114  colleges,  Bucknell  University  (Pa.) 
admits  to  the  B.  S.  on  3  of  foreign  language,  but  requires  that  this 
shall  consist  of  two  languages,  Latin  2  and  either  German  1  or 
French  1. 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  admits  to  the  course  leading  to 
the  B.  S.  in  commerce  on  2  units  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian;  and  Cornell  University  (N.  Y.) 
admits  to  the  course  leading  to  the  B.  Chem.  on  3  units  of  German 
or  3  units  of  French. 


The  L^niversit}^  of  Denver  will  accept  substitutes  for  the  prescribed 
languages. 


N.\TURAL  SCIENCE. 


For  the  A.  B.  course. 


Only  94  colleges  prescribe  any  natural  science  for  the  A.  B.  course; 

3  colleges  prescribe  ^  unit — 

Georgetown  University,  D.  C.,  specifies  physical  geography  and  accepts  no 
other  science. 

LTnion  L'niversity,  N.  Y.,  specifies  physiology’-  and  accepts  no  other  science. 


1  Will  admit  to  the  A.  B.  course  on  Lat.  4  or  Gk.  3. 

2  Three  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages;  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  and  Fr. 

*  Lat.  4,  or  3  of  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  or  Sp. 

<  Three  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Lat.,  Gk.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  and  Sp. 

®  Three  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages;  Lat.,  G«.,  and  Fr. 

®  Three  of  one  language;  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  or  Italian,  or  Lat.  2  and  2  of  the  following;  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  or 
Italian. 
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77  colleges  prescribe  1  unit — 

51  allow  choice  of  any  science  given  in  the  table  as  receiving  credit. 

2  allow  choice  of  any  laboratory  science. 

2  allow  choice  of  any  advanced  laboratory  science. 

1  allows  choice  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  or  physiology. 

1  allows  choice  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoolog}^  or  botany  ^  and 

zoology  i. 

2  allow  choice  of  physics,  chemistry",  botany,  or  zoology. 

1  allows  choice  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  biology. 

1  allows  choice  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  botany. 

3  allow  choice  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  biolog5^ 

5  allow  choice  of  physics  or  chemistry. 

8  specify  physics. 

1  college  prescribes  1^  units — 

Augustana,  Ill.,  allows  choice  of  sciences  tabulated  as  accepted. 

12  colleges  prescribe  2  units — 

4  allow  credit  for  any  sciences  tabulated  as  accepted,  viz.  University  of 
Colorado,  Colorado  College,  Catholic  University  of  America,  D.  C.,  and 
Manhattan  College,  N.  Y. 

Trinity  University,  Tex.,  specifies  physics  or  chemistry  1,  physiography 
and  physiology 

Central  University  of  Iowa  specifies  physics  1,  botany  and  either  zoology 
or  physiography 

The  6  colleges  in  Kansas  require  1  unit  of  physical  science  and  1  unit  of  bio¬ 
logical  science. 

[Lebanon  Valley  College,  Pa.,  specifies  physics  and  chemistry  for  students 
specializing  in  science.] 

1  college  prescribes  2^  units — 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  allows  choice  of  sciences  tabulated  as  accepted. 

For  other  courses. 

Of  the  94  colleges  that  prescribe  science  for  the  A.  B.  course,  36  prescribe  additional 
science  for  the  B.  S. 

Of  the  109  colleges  that  do  not  prescribe  science  for  the  A.  B.  course,  26  prescribe 
science  for  one  or  more  other  courses. 

Only  5  colleges  prescribe  more  than  two  units  of  science  for  any  course  in  liberal 
arts,  viz.  Central  University  of  Iowa,  B.  S.,  Alfred  University,  N.  Y.,  B.  S.,  Denison 
College,  Ohio,  B.  S.,  Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  A.  B.,  Grove  City  College,  Pa.,  B.  S. 


HISTORY. 

For  the  A.  B.  course. 

Of  the  203  colleges  conferring  A.  B.,  163  prescribe  history: 
1  college  prescribes  ^  unit —  . 

Bates  College,  Me.,  specifies  Roman  history 
130  colleges  prescribe  1  unit — 

102  allow  choice  of  several  historj’^  courses. 

12  specify  ancient  history. 

5  specify  United  States  history  and  civics. 

2  specify  European  history. 

1  specifies  general  history. 

2  require  that  Roman  history  (^)  be  included. 

1  requires  that  ancient  histoiy  (i)  be  included. 
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1  requires  that  Roman  history  (^)  be  included,  and  also  Greek  history  (^)  if 
Greek  is  offered. 

1  requires  ancient  and  English  history,  oi\United  States  history  and  civics. 

1  requires  both  ancient  and  modern  history,  counting  as  1  unit. 

1  requires  any  two  of  a  number  of  history  subjects,  but  counts  each  as  only 
J  unit. 

5  colleges  prescribe  units — 

3  allow  choice  of  several  history  subjects. 

1  specifies  ancient  history  and  United  States  history  and  civics. 

1  requires  that  United  States  history  and  civics  be  included. 

27  colleges  prescribe  2  units — 

11  allow  choice  of  several  history  subjects. 

5  specify  ancient  history  and  United  States  history  and  civics. 

1  requires  ancient  history  1,  and  medieval  and  modem  combined  1. 

2  specify  ancient,  English,  and  United  States  history  and  civics. 

1  specifies  ancient,  English,  Biblical,  and  United  States  history  and  civics. 

3  require  that  ancient  history  be  included. 

1  requires  ancient  history,  which  it  evaluates  at  2  units,  or  English  and 
United  States  history  and  civics. 

1  requires  United  States  history  and  civics  and  either  ancient  or  English 
history. 

1  requires  that  English  history,  evaluated  at  ^  unit,  be  included. 

SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the  adjustment  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  is  greatly  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  the  various  high-school 
subjects  are  recognized  as  counting  toward  college  admission. 

In  the  following  list,  the  subjects  are  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  colleges  by  which  they  are  now  recognized  as  counting 
toward  admission  for  the  A.  B.  course: 


Subject. 

Colleges  ac¬ 
cepting  it. 

Additional 
colleges 
that  will  ! 
consider  it. 

Subject. 

Colleges  ac¬ 
cepting  it. 

Additional 
colleges 
that  will 
consider  it. 

Tyatiu . 

203 

1 

Spanish . 

118 

2 

(rreftk . 

202 

Shop  work . 

97 

9 

German . 

197 

Economics . 

92 

7 

Physics . 

196 

Business . 

88 

10 

Chemistry . 

194 

Agriculture . 

80 

9 

French . 

192 

1 

Household  economics . 

79 

10 

Rotariy . 

181 

Geology . 

64 

3 

Zoology . 

175 

Music . 

62 

9 

Physiography . 

174 

1 

Astronomy . 

54 

3 

Physiology . 

151 

1 

General  introductory  sci- 

Drawing . 

124 

10  ! 

ence . 

43 

4 

1 
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Table  1. — Distribution  of  203  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  Part  I — According  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  A.  B.  course  for  September,  1912. 


I 


Number  of  units. 

Accord¬ 
ing  to 
total 
units  re¬ 
quired. 

According  to  prescribed  units. 

Accord¬ 
ing  to 
elective 
units. 

Eng¬ 

lish. 

Mathe¬ 

matics. 

Foreign 

lan¬ 

guage. 

Natural 

science. 

History 

and 

civics. 

Draw¬ 

ing. 

Total 

pre¬ 

scribed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

9 

10 

0  . 

7 

9 

16 

108 

40 

202 

7 

16 

i 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1  . 

i 

77 

130 

18 

li  . 

1 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2  . 

12 

53 

38 

12 

27 

13 

2i  . 

109 

1 

12 

3  . 

i7e 

31 

27 

1 

14 

31  . 

1 

1 

23 

4  . 

7 

49 

9 

41-  .  _ 

13 

5  . 

. 

16 

2 

16 

5i  . 

14 

6  . ; . 

33 

5 

9 

6.L  . 

. 

1 

3 

1 . . 

. 

18 

4 

10 

1 

2 

1 

. 

8 . 

. 

1 

10 

6 

8.1  . 

2 

9 . 

. 

9 

3 

91  . 

18 

16 . 

. 

1 

. 

11 

2 

i6.\ . 

14 

11 . 

16 

Ill  . 

. 

26 

12 . 

13 

1 

12i . 

21 

13 . 

10 

131 . 

13 

1 

14 . 

39 

. 

4 

14i . 

31 

3 

15' . 

115 

. 

3 

6 

15^ . : . 

5 

3 

let . 

12 

4 

1 

16i . 

17t . 

17^ . 

1 

1 

Average . 

1  14.8 

1 

2.9 

2.3 

4.0 

0. 5 

1.0 

0.0 

10.7 

4.1 

Table  I. — DistribuHon  of  203  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  Part  II — According  to  maximum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject  for  admission  to  the 

A.  B.  course  for  September,  1912. 

Number  of  colleges,  distributed  according  to  maximum  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 
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Table  2. — Colleges  of  liberal  arts — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912,  Part  I — Continued. 
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Table  2. — Colleges  of  liberal  arts — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912,  Part  II — Maximum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


1.  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

Latin  4  is  desired.  If  Greek  is  taken  in  college,  German  or  French  need  not  be 
presented. 

B.  S.  Requires  German  2  or  French  2  or  Latin  4. 

2.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Requires  2  of  one  language;  lyatin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  or  biology. 

3.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

A.  B.,  B.  L.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  an  advanced  science  with  laboratory  work. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Limits  sum  of  economics,  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  business, 
and  music  to  3. 

4.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Second  method;  “Undergraduate  standing,  without  further  tests,  is  granted  to 
graduates  of  approved  schools  who  have  completed  a  regular  four-years’  course, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  15  entrance  units,  and  who  are  fully  recommended 
to  the  university.  ’  ’ 

5.  Mills  College,  Mills  College,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  classical  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  L.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  laboratory  science  of  third  or  fourth  year. 

Course  in  home  economics  specifies  physics  and  requires  free-hand  drawing  1. 

6.  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Requires  2  of  one  language;  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  or  physiology. 

Limits  sum  of  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  business,  and  music 
to  3. 

7.  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Requires  2  of  one  language;  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

A.  B.  Requires  2  of  foreign  language  and  English  in  addition  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  2  and  English  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  mathematics  and  laboratory  science  in  addition  to  math¬ 
ematics  2  and  science  1. 

Limits  sum  of  botany,  zoology,  biology,  physiography,  and  physiology  to  2. 
Limits  sum  of  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  and  business  to  3. 

8.  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Requires  2  of  one  language;  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Consideration  given  to  subjects  not  mentioned. 

9.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Requires  4  of  one  language  or  of  two  combined. 

Students  presenting  Greek  3  need  not  offer  more  than  1  of  science. 

Limits  sum  of  economics  and  vocational  subjects  to  3. 

Substitutes  may  be  allowed  for  some  of  the  prescribed  work  in  case  15  units  of 
accepted  work  is  offered. 

The  colleges  of  commerce  and  education  have  the  same  requirements  as  the 
college  of  liberal  arts. 
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10.  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

If  Greek  is  offered,  not  more  than  1  of  science  is  required. 

,11.  University  of  Denver,  University  Park,  Colo. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics. 

Limits  sum  of  botany,  zoology,  and  physiology  to  2. 

Limits  sum  of  physiography,  geology,  and  astronomy  to  2. 

Substitutes  for  any  of  the  prescribed  work  will  be  accepted  from  the  list  of 
subjects  tabulated  as  accepted. 

12.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  of  which  3  for  the  A.  B.  must  be  classical. 
Second  method:  A  graduate  of  a  school  “which  has  an  approved  four-year 
course  of  study  (including  English,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages)” 
may  be  admitted  by  a  special  examination  plan. 

13.  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  or  Greek  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  ancient  history. 

14.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

If  both  German  and  French  are  offered,  16 J  units  instead  of  15|  are  required. 

15.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

16.  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requires  three  foreign  languages:  Latin  4,  Greek  2,  and  1  of  German,  French, 
or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physiography 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  ancient,  English,  and  Biblical 
history. 

17.  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

18.  Howard  University  (for  colored),  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  2. 

B.  S.  (First  method.)  Requires  Latin  4,  and  1  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  (Second  method.)  Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2; 
and  required  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  1  and  plane  and  solid  geom¬ 
etry  lU 

One  unit  credit  given  for  any  work  at  discretion  of  college. 

19.  Trinity  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

20.  John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland,  Fla. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

B.  S.  Requires  3  of  foreign  language. 

Accepts  3  of  drawing  and  shopwork  from  technical  students. 

21 .  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

22.  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Requires  1  of  advanced  mathematics,  advanced  language,  physics,  or  chemistry. 

23.  Ernory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3  and  Greek  2. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  Latin  3  and  French  2. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 
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24.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  additional  units  selected  from  English,  mathematics,  foreign 
language,  science,  and  history. 

25.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

The  work  in  liberal  arts  is  divided  between  two  colleges,  “literature  and  arts” 
and  “science,”  both  of  which  give  the  A.  B.  degree.  “Science”  gives 
B.  S.  also. 

“Literature  and  arts.”  Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  in  one 
language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

“Science.”  Does  not  require  foreign  language,  except  that  chemical  engi¬ 
neering  requires  German  2. 

Limits  sum  of  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  bookkeeping  (1), 
and  business  (^)  to  2  for  “literature  and  arts,”  and  to  3  for  “science.”  Draw¬ 
ing  1  and  commercial  geography  ^  may  be  presented  in  addition. 

26.  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

Accepts  Swedish  4,  history  of  education  and  Christianity  1  to  2. 

27.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Requires  2  academic  majors  (of  which  English  shall  be  one)  of  3  units  each, 
and  one  academic  minor  of  2  units. 

Requires  at  least  10  units  of  academic  work  and  accepts  for  the  other  5  imits 
any  work  that  an  approved  school  counts  for  graduation. 

28.  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

Specifies  a  laboratory  science. 

29.  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Requires  (a)  3  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French,  or 
(6)  3  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

30.  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

31.  Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

Requires  (a)  4  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French,  ,or  (6)  4  of  for¬ 
eign  language,  including  2  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

32.  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  classical  language. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

Specifies  ancient  history  and  civics  or  American  history  or  English 

history  i. 

33.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Requires  Latin  4,  or  4  of  two  languages  combined:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  or  Spanish.  Accepts  2  of  vocational  subjects  and  other  work  not 
specified,  but  commercial  geography  ^  and  commercial  law  |  may  be  pre- 

.  sented  in  addition. 

34.  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French, 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  2  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

■  B.  S.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

A.  B.  No  credit  given  for  science  unless  physics  or  chemistry  is  included. 
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35.  Indiana  University,*  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Requires  3  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  languages:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
or  French. 

36.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Gives  only  the  B.  S.  degree. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

37.  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish.  No  credit  given  for  one  unit  of  Latin. 

38.  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Requires  3  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1,  and  ancient  history  1. 

39.  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  biology. 

Requires  two  academic  majors  (of  which  English  shall  be  one). 

Requires  at  least  11  units  of  academic  work. 

40.  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Requires  two  academic  majors  (of  which  English  shall  be 'one). 

Requires  at  least  11  units  of  academic  work. 

41.  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Requhes  3  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

42.  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  Litt.  B.,  and  B.  in  Journalism.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  2,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

B.  S.  Requires  drawing 

Substitutes  for  some  of  the  prescribed  work  will  be  accepted  from  the  subjects 
which  are  given  as  receiving  credit. 

43.  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language. 

44.  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Limits  sum  of  natural  science  and  agriculture  to  4J. 

Limits  sum  of  advanced  arithmetic  (^),  double-entry  bookkeeping  (1),  com¬ 
mercial  geography  (|^),  commercial  law  (^),  and  industrial  history  (^)  to  2. 
Limits  sum  of  drawing  (1),  shopwork  (1),  household  economics  (1),  and  ste¬ 
nography  (1)  to  2. 

45.  Central  University  of  Iowa,  Pella,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  2. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  German  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  3  and  German  2. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry  are  required  and  counted  together  as  one  unit. 
Specifies  physics  1,  botany  and  zoology  or  physiography 
B.  S.  Specifies  also  chemistry  1. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1,  and  ancient  history  1. 

Accepts  either  zoology  or  physiography,  but  not  both. 

46.  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  or  4  of  two  languages  combined. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Accepts  nature  study  1  and  pedagogy  1. 
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47.  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

48.  Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  3  of  foreign  language. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

One  unit  of  Latin  will  not  be  accepted. 

49.  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  Requires  4  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  Latin  2  and  Greek  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language  or  of  two  combined:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
or  French. 

Accepts  Swedish  2,  Danish-Norwegian  2,  Icelandic  2. 

50.  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Accepts  under  business  only  double-entry  bookkeeping 

Second  method.  A  student  who  is  recommended  as  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
high  school  of  excellent  standing  will  be  admitted  on  any  fifteen  units  tabu¬ 
lated  as  accepted. 

51.  Momingside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

52.  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  or  German. 

Specifies  physics. 

53.  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  of  Latin  and  Greek  combined. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  (a)  4  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  (6)  2  of  Latin,  and  2  of  German  or 
French. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

54.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Requires  Latin  3  or  German  3. 

Specifies  a  physical  science  1  (physics,  chemistry,  or  physiography),  and  a  bio¬ 
logical  science  1  (botany,  zoology,  or  physiology). 

Additional  credit  for  vocational  subjects,  psychology,  and  pedagogy  may  be 
allowed  when  work  is  specially  approved. 

55.  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kans. 

Requires  Latin  3. 

Specifies  science  in  the  same  manner  as  the  University  of  Kansas. 

56.  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kans. 

Requires  Latin  3  or  German  3. 

Specifies  science  in  the  same  manner  as  the  University  of  Kansas,  but  will 
accept  also  botany  ^  and  zoology  ^  for  the  required  biological  science. 

57.  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Requires  3  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  science  in  the  same  manner  as  the  University  of  Kansas. 

58.  Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Require  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

If  Greek  3  is  not  offered,  2  units  of  science  must  be  offered  as  specified  by  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Will  accept  also  botany  J  and  zoology  ^  for  the 
required  biological  science. 
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69.  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3. 

B.  S.  Requires*  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  science  in  the  same  manner  as  the  University  of  Kansas. 

60.  State  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Accepts  surveying  }  and  teaching  experience  1. 

61.  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

62.  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Accepts  surveying  ^  and  six  months’  teaching  experience  from  holder  of  first- 

class  certificate  1. 

63.  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Requires  Latin  2,  or  1  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

64.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  B.  Requires  (a)  Latin  3  and  Greek  2,  or  (b)  Latin  3,  science  1,  and  history  1. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  (a)  2  of  history  or  (b)  d  third  unit  in  the  foreign  language  pre¬ 
sented  and  an  additional  unit  of  mathematics. 

65.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Requires  (a)  4  of  one  language:  Latin,  German  or  French;  or  (b)  2  of  each  of 
two:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

66.  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  Roman  history 

B.  S.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics 

Allows  only  ^  unit  credit  each  for  English  history.  United  States  history  and 
civics,  Greek  history,  and  Roman  history. 

New  Harvard  Plan  also  offered  as  an  alternative  method. 

67.  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  Roman  history 

Allows  only  J  unit  credit  each  for  English  history.  United  States  history  and 
civics,  Greek  history,  and  Roman  history. 

68.  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  Roman  history  . 

Allows  only  ^  unit  credit  each  for  English  history.  United  States  history  and 
civics,  Greek  history,  and  Roman  history. 

69.  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Requires  Latin  2,  but  Latin  4|  is  preferred. 

70.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Requires  3  foreign  languages  unless  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  offered :  Latin  4, 
and  either  Greek  3,  or  both  German  1^  and  French  IJ. 

Specifies  English  and  United  States  history  and  civics  2,  or  ancient  history  2. 
Specifies  algebra  1 J,  plane  geometry  1,  and  trigonometry 
Freehand  drawing  also  required,  but  not  assigned  value  in  units. 
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71.  Amlierst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3,  or  two  foreign  languages,  including  either 
Latin  4  or  Greek  3.  If  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  offered,  one  advanced 
subject  is  required.  See  catalogue  for  details. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  ancient  history. 

B.  S.  SpBcifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

B.  S.  Electives  must  include  1  of  an  advanced  subject.  See  catalogue. 

B.  S.  Will  be  discontinued  after  September,  1913. 

72.  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

Litt.  B.  Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  German  3  and  French  2,  or  German  2  and  French  3. 

Litt.  B.,  B.  S.  Specifies  physics. 

A.  B.  Specifies  ancient  history. 

B.  S.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  English  history,  and  ancient 
history. 

Three  electives  must  be  chosen  for  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  and  four  for  Ph.  B.,  but  these 
electives  vary  in  time  required  for  preparation  from  one-half  to  two  years, 
frequently  increasing  the  total  number  of  required  units.  For  details  see 
catalogue. 

73.  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Makes  no  requirement  in  terms  of  specific  subjects,  but  admits  graduates  of 
approved  high  schools  if  satisfied  that  the.  student  is  capable  of  doing  the 
college  work. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

According  to  the  new  plan  the  student  must  submit  his  high-school  record  and 
take  four  examinations. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

(1)  English. 

(2)  Latin,  if  a  candidate  for  A.  B.;  German  or  French,  if  a  candidate  for 

B.  S. 

(3)  Mathematics  or  a  science. 

(4)  Mathematics  or  science,  if  not  offered  under  (3);  or  history  or  a  second 

foreign  language. 

His  program  must  show  that  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  English,  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  science,  and  history;  that  none  of  these  subjects 
has  been  entirely  omitted,  and  that  two  of  them  have  been  pursued  to  an 
advanced  point. 

The  candidate,  if  admitted,  will  be  admitted  without  condition. 

The  old  plan  for  admission  is  also  continued. 

74.  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  English  history,  and  ancient  history. 

Elective  unit  must  consist  of  advanced  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  physics,  1 . 

75.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Elective  unit  must  consist  of  third  foreign  language  (German  or  French)  or 
physics  or  chemistry  or  botany  or  music. 

76.  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

After  1912, 14J  units  are  required  as  follows:  English  3,  mathematics  2J,  history  1, 
Latin  or  Greek  4,  and  elective  4.  The  4  elective  units  may  consist  of:  (a)  4  of 
a  second  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French;  (6)  3  of  a  second 
language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French;  and  1  of  German,  French, 
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chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  astronomy,  geography,  music,  advanced 
English,  advanced  mathematics,  advanced  history,  advanced  Latin,  or 
advanced  Greek;  (c)  4  selected  from:  Greek  2,  French  2,  German  2,  history 
2,  chemistry  1,  physics  1,  botany  1,  zoology  1,  and  astronomy  1. 

77.  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  or  Greek  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

A  separate  college  known  as  Jackson  College  is  provided  for  women. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same,  except  that  shop  work  is  not  accepted 
for  admission  to  Jackson  College. 

78.  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French.  Spanish  3  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  accepted. 

Elective  unit  must  consist  of  a  third  language  or  science  or  history  or  music. 

In  1914  the  foreign  language  requirement  will  be  reduced  to  6,  and  2  of  science 
accepted,  if  offered. 

79.  Williams  College,  Williamstowm,  Mass. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 

If  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French,  and  advanced  mathematics  ^  are  offered,  the 
student  will  be  admitted  on  14  units.  Otherwise  14^  to  16  units  are  required 
and  college  credit  sometimes  given  for  the  excess. 

For  details,  see  catalogue. 

80.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  presents  less  than  15  units. 

First  method:  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or 
Spanish. 

Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  zoology. 

Requires  two  academic  majors  of  3  units  each;  2  of  mathematics  and  1  of 
physics  are  accepted  as  one  major,  in  which  case  a  second  unit  of  science 
is  required. 

Accepts  half  units  in  science  in  the  following  combinations  only:  Botany 
with  zoology,  zoology  or  botany  with  physiology,  geology  or  physiology 
with  physiography. 

Second  method:  Graduates  of  schools  approved  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  or  of  other  specially  approved  schools,  if  satisfactorily  recommended, 
will  be  admitted  on  any  15  units  that  include  12  academic  units  tabulated 
as  accepted. 

81.  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  physics. 

Economics,  Spanish,  or  additional  science  would  probably  be  considered. 

82.  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Probably  will  accept  vocational  subjects  as  indicated. 

83.  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  physics. 

After  1912  any  laboratory  science  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  physics,  and  2  of 
any  vocational  subject  will  be  accepted,  provided  the  sum  of  vocational 
subjects  does  not  exceed  3  units. 

84.  Hope  College,  Holland,  Mich. 

Accepts  from  an  approved  school  any  15  units  tabulated  as  accepted. 
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85.  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Accepts  1  unit  of  subjects  not  listed. 

86.  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

Accepts  business  for  commercial  course  only. 

Accepts  music  for  music  course  only. 

87.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

No  applicant  admitted  with  less  than  15  units. 

Requires  two  academic  majors  (of  which  English  shall  be  one)  of  3  units  each 
and  one  academic  minor  of  2  units. 

English  requirement  reduced  to  3  when  4  of  one  foreign  language  is  presented. 
A  major  or  minor  may  consist  of  work  in  any  one  of  the  following  languages: 

Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Scandinavian. 

A  major  or  minor  in  mathematics  is  required,  but  foreign  language  is  not 
required. 

A  major  or  minor  in  history  and  social  science  may  include  any  of  the  following: 
History  ^  to  4,  civics  i  or  1,  elementary  economics  commercial  geography 
^  or  1,  history  of  commerce  i  or  1,  economic  history  of  England  and  economic 
history  of  the  United  States 

Vocational  subjects  may  include  not  more  than  4  units  of  the  following:  Busi¬ 
ness  law  I,  business  arithmetic  elementary  bookkeeping  1,  advanced  book¬ 
keeping  1,  stenography  and  typewriting  2. 

In  case  the  candidate  did  not  have  opportunity  to  take  all  the  required  sub¬ 
jects,  a  substitution  may  be  authorized  for  one  required  unit. 

88.  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Specifies  2  of  the  following:  Chemistry  1,  physics  1,  and  biology  1. 

89.  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Foreign  language  not  required. 

Accepts  Swedish  3  and  Christianity  1. 

90.  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. 

Accepts  any  15  units  upon  recommendation  of  an  approved  school. 

91.  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accepts  any  15  units  upon  recommendation  of  an  approved  school. 

92.  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Requires  4  of  Latin  if  applicant  wishes  to  enter  classical  course. 

93.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Requhes  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

94.  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  1  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  2,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

95.  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  or  French. 

96.  Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Requires  Latin  3. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  or  biology. 

Specifies  ancient  and  modem  history  counting  together  as  one  unit. 
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97.  Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Requires  Latin  4. 

98.  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Requires  3  of  one  and  2  of,  another  of  the  following  languages:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Limits  sum  of  civics  and  economics  to  1. 

99.  William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Group  A,  “Literature.”  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  1. 

Group  B,  “Science.”  Requires  Latin  4,  or  Latin  3  and  German  1. 

Specifies  physics. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 

100.  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

101.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  European  history. 

Additional  credit  may  be  given  to  vocational  subjects  if  a  high  school  shows 
itself  capable  of  offering  more. 

102.  Doane  College,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

Specifies  European  history. 

Accepts  under  business  only  bookkeeping 

103.  State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Requires  Latin  4  for  Division  1,  2  of  foreign  language  for  Divisions  2  and  3. 

104.  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Allows  1  unit  credit  for  2  units  of  drawing. 

105.  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (New  method.) 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

Litt.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  Latin  4  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

History  receives  only  half  as  much  credit  as  an  equal  amount  of  other  electives, 
and  consequently  when  history  1  is  offered  15^  units  are  required,  and  when 
history  2  is  offered  16  units  are  required. 

An  alternative  method  is  open  to  candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  attain¬ 
ment  who  decide  late  in  their  school  course  to  enter  Princeton.  Such  can¬ 
didates  will  be  examined  on  the  advanced  portions  of  their  work  in  the 
four  principal  subjects  required  for  admission  (i.  e.,  Latin,  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Greek  or  modern  language). 

106.  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A.  B.,  Litt.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

A.  B.  is  conferred  if  Greek  is  offered  or  taken  in  college. 

Litt.  B.  is  conferred  if  Greek  is  not  offered  or  taken  in  college. 

A.  B.,  Litt.  B.  Specifies  ancient  history  1  as  part  of  history  requirement. 

B.  S.  Requires  3  of  one  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Latin, 
German,  and  French. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

107.  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Requires  Latin  4  or  3  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

No  credit  is  given  for  work  in  a  third  foreign  language. 

Accepts  botany,  zoology,  biology,  and  physiography  only  when  studied  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 
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108.  Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  4  of  one  language  or  2  of  each  of  two:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  also  drawing  1.  .  ' 

B.  S.  Specifies  algebra  1,  plane  and  solid  geometry  1^,  and  plane  trigo¬ 
nometry 

109.  Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4. 

B.  S.  Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  elective  units  selected  from  intermediate  or  advanced  sub¬ 
jects:  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  history. 

110.  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  (a)  Latin  4;  or  (b)  Latin  3  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or 
French;  or  (c)  Greek  3  and  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  3  of  one  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Latin, 
German,  or  French. 

111.  Columbfa  College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4. 

B.  S.  Requires  (a)  Latin  4,  or  (b)  physics  1  and  chemistry  1  and  2  of  inter¬ 
mediate  or  advanced  subjects. 

112.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires.3  in  one  and  2  in  another  of  the  following  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

B.  Chem.  Requires  3  of  German  or  French. 

113.  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  2  and  modern  language  3. 

B.  S.  Science  must  include  physics  1  or  chemistry  1. 

A.  B.  If  Greek  3  is  not  offered,  1  elective  unit  must  consist  of  history,  science, 
or  advanced  modem  language.  The  other  elective  unit  is  not  restricted. 

A  four-year  domestic  science  course  and  a  secretarial  course  are  also  offered, 
for  which  substitutes  may  be  accepted  for  admission. 

114.  Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Requires  three  foreign  languages:  Latin  4,  Greek  2,  and  2  of  German,  French, 
or  Spanish. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  English  history,  and  ancient  history. 

115.  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  German  3  or  French  3,  or  German  and  French 
combined  3. 

A.  B.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  and  Greek  and  Roman 
history. 

Ph.  B.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  and  Roman  history. 

116.  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  either  Latin  4  or  Greek  2,  and  2  of  a  second  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  each  of  two  languages:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French, 
or  Spanish. 

117.  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4  and  Greek  2,  or  (b)  French  4  and  German  2. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  as  part  of  the  history  requirement. 
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118.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Requires  3  of  one  and  2  of  another  of  the  following  languages:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  and  French. 

Requires  two  subjects  selected  from  the  following:  Ancient  history,  medieval 
and  modem  history,  English  history,  and  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Allows  i  unit  credit  only  for  each  of  the  above  history  subjects. 

B.  S.  Required  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  1  and  plane  and  solid  geom¬ 
etry  1^. 

119.  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Requires  3  of  one  and  2  of  another  of  the  following  languages:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Requires  1  of  the  third  language  or  of  science. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  or  ancient  and  English  history. 

Requires  1  elective  unit  to  be  selected  from  advanced  mathematics  or  fourth 
year  foreign  language  or  second  year  of  a  science. 

.120.  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Section  A.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

Section  B.  Requires  either  Latin  4  or  Greek  3,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

Section  C.  Requires  2  of  German  and  2  of  French. 

Section  C.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

121.  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2.  Would  also 
accept  Greek  3  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  4  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

A.  B.  Specifies  ancient  history. 

Credit  is  occasionally  given  for  drawing  and  business. 

122.  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Specifies  Latin  4  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German,  French,  or  Latin. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 

A.  B.  If  Greek  3  is  not  offered,  the  elective  unit  must  consist  of  the  third  year 
of  modem  language  or  physics  or  chemistry. 

123.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3  or  German  2,  French  2  or  Spanish  2  or 
Italian  2. 

A.  B.  Specifies  Roman  history  and  if  Greek  is  offered,  Greek  history 

B.  S.  Requires  (a)  3  of  one  language:  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  or 
(b)  Latin  2  and  2  of  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

B.  S.  in  Chem.  Requires  3  of  German  or  French  and  2  of  a  second  modem 
language:  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

B.  S.  in  Chem.  Requires  physics  or  chemistry  as  part  of  the  science  requir- 
*  ment. 

B.  S.  and  B.  S.  in  Chem.  Requires  also  drawing  1. 

B.  S.  in  Chem.  Required  mathematics  may  include  either  plane  trigonom¬ 
etry  or  advanced  algebra. 

124.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3,  or  German  2  or  French  2.  If  Greek  is 
offered,  15  units  instead  of  14  are  required. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  Specifies  physiology  ^  and  accepts  no  other  science. 

A .  B . ,  Ph .  B .  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1  and  ancient  history 
1  and  accepts  no  other  history. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 
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B.  S.  Specifies  physics  1  and  physiology  I- 

B.  S.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1. 

A  six-year  course  conferring  both  Ph.  B.  and  B.  E.  is  offered,  requiring  19 
units  for  admission. 

125.  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 

The  elective  unit  must  consist  of  a  third  foreign  language  or  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry  or  United  States  history  and  civics. 

126.  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4,  and  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Greek,  German, 
and  French,  or  (b)  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French,  and  1  unit 
of  a  third  foreign  language,  or  physics  or  chemistry  or  botany  or  zoology. 

127.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  3i^,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French,  or  (b)  2  of  each  of 
two  of  the  following:  Greek,  German,  or  French.  If  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek  is  offered,  1  of  science  is  required. 

Specifies  United  States  history  1  and  ancient  or  English  history  1. 

128.  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French,  or  (b)  German  2 
and  French  2. 

129.  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4,  or  (b)  Latin  2,  German  1,  and  French  1. 

130.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Scandinavian. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  or  biology. 

Specifies  ancient  or  general  history. 

Limits  sum  of  physiography  and  geology  to  1. 

Limits  sum  of  botany,  zoology,  and  biology  to  2. 

Limits  vocational  subjects,  not  including  agriculture,  to  5;  including  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  6. 

Accepts  Scandinavian  3  and  teacher’s  subjects  2. 

131.  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

132.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  one  language  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish.  * 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

133.  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language: 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  Specifies  general  history. 

B.  S.  Specifies  2  of  science,  including  physics  or  chemistry.^ 

Vocational  subjects  treated  on  merits  of  case. 

134.  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

135.  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  2. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

1  Seven  units  of  science  are  accepted,  but  the  excess  over  4  receives  only  half  credit,  consequently  5^  is 
the  maximum  credit  obtainable. 
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136.  Kenyon  College,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  L.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

137.  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Requires  6  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  3. 

Accepts  music  upon  examination  only. 

138.  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

Limits  sum  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  economics  to  1. 

139.  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  one  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
or  French. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

The  normal  college  will  offer  the  new  entrance  plan  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  an  alternative,  September,  1913. 

140.  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

141.  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Recommends  certain  subjects  for  admission,  but  will  accept  any  15  units 
recommended  by  a  first-class  accredited  high  school. 

142.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Requires  6  of  two  languages  combined,  including  Latin  or  Greek  for  the  A.  B. 
and  German  or  French  for  the  B.  S. 

143.  Otterbein  University,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Requires  5  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  3. 

144.  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

145.  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(For  men)  Adelbert  College. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

After  1912  requires  (a)  4  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
or  Italian,  or  (6)  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian;  and  the  5  elective  units  may  be  selected  from 
the  following:  Foreign  language,  history,  civics,  physics  (1),  chemistry  (1), 
and  drawing  (1). 

146.  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(For  women)  The  College  for  Women. 

Requires  4  of  one  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek,  Ger¬ 
man,  or  French. 

Accepts  drawing  when  specially  approved. 

147.  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  2. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  German  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  German  2. 

B.  S.  Specifies  chemistry  1  as  part  of  the  science  requirement,  in  case  2  addi¬ 
tional  units  of  foreign  language  are  not  offered. 

Accepts  nature  study  ^  and  bird  life  U 

148.  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology  1,  or  botany  ^  and  zoology  L 
Limits  sum  of  physiography  and  geology  to  1. 
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149.  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics. 

150.  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oreg. 

“No  prescriptions  whatever  are  made  concerning  the  subjects  to  be  offered 
for  admission.  In  any  foreign  language,  however,  two  or  four  units  should 
be  presented  for  entrance,  in  order  to  make  the  secondary  school  courses 
connect  with  the  college  courses,  since  each  year  of  the  work  of  the  college 
in  a  foreign  language  covers  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  secondarj^  school 
work  in  that  language.  In  the  same  way,  students  who  desire  to  study 
mathematics  in  college  should  arrange  to  satisfy  the  prerequisites  of  some 
freshman  course  in  that  department.  The  same  mathematical  prerequi 
sites  are  practically  essential  to  much  work  in  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  ” 

151.  Willamette  L^niversity,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  a  laboratory  science. 

152.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4,  and  3  of  Greek,  German,  or  French;  or  (b)  Latin  4  and 
science  1;  or  (c)  science  2  and  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  or  Spanish. 

153.  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  biology  ^  as  part  of  science  re(iuirement. 

154.  Br^m  Mawr,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Requires  three  foreign  languages,  Latin  4  and  3  of  each  of  two  of  the  following: 
Greek,  German,  and  French. 

155.  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4J  and  Greek  3. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4J,  or  Latin  2  and  Greek  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  Latin  2,  and  1  of  German  or  French. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  solid  geometry,  counting  it  J,  in  addition  to  algebra  1 
and  geometry  1. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

Specifies  LTnited  States  histor}^  and  civics  and  ancient  history. 

Requires  free-hand  drawing 

156.  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  (First  method.)  Requires  (a)  Latin  4  and  3  of  German  or 
French;  or  (b),  Latin  4  and  2  of  German  or  French,  and  science  1. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  (Second  method.)  Requires  2  of  Latin  or  Greek,  and  2  of  Ger¬ 
man  or  French,  and  additional  history  1,  or  advanced  mathematics  1^,  or 
advanced  foreign  language  1. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  (Third  method.)  Requires  German  2  and  French  2  and  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics  lU 

Specifies  ancient  history  1  and  LTnited  States  history  and  civics 

157.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Limits  sum  of  geology  and  biology  to  1 . 

158.  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or 
Spanish. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Vocational  subjects  considered  on  their  merits.  • 
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159.  Hayerford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  PYench  2. 

Specifies  ancient  history. 

160.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  2^. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  1  of  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  (First  method.)  Requires  German  2  and  French  2. 

B.  S.  (Second  method.)  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  1  and  physiography  1. 

If  physiography  was  studied  in  the  elementary  school,  another  science  must  be 
taken  in  high  school. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Specifies  ancient,  medieval,  modern,  and  United  States 
history,  counting  together  as  2  units.  If  United  States  history  was  studied 
in  the  elementary  school,  additional  history  must  be  taken  in  its  place  in 
the  high  school. 

Requires  also  a  review  of  algebra. 

161.  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. 

Requires  5  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics.  For  chemistry-biology  group,  both  physics  and  chemistry 
are  specified. 

Accepts  psychology  J  and  f)edagogy 

162.  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

Specifies  ancient  history  1  as  part  of  history  requirement. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  Gennan  or  French,  or  Latin  4. 

163.  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  IVench. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  S.  Requires  Latin  3,  and  2  of  German  or  French. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Ph.  B.  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

164.  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French,  and  1  of  science 
or  the  third  unit  of  Greek. 

B.  S.  (First  method.)  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  German  or  French,  and 
science  1. 

B.  S.  (Second  method.)  Requhes  two  of  the  following;  Latin  3,  German  2, 
and  French  2. 

B.  S.  (Commerce.)  Requires  German  2  and  French  2. 

B.  S.  (Commerce.)  Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1,  English 
history  1,  medieval  and  modern  history  1,  and  either  ancient  history  1  or 
commercial  arithmetic  1. 

165.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  two  of  the  following:  Latin  4,  German  2,  French  2,  Spanish  2, 
and  Italian  2. 

B.  S.  in  Commerce.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

166.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  6  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Latin,  Greek. 
German,  French,  and  Spanish. 
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167.  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Requires  4  of  Latin,  German,  or  French,  or  two  selected  from  the  following: 

Latin  2,  Greek  3,  German  2,  and  French  2. 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  school  may  offer  substitutes  for  some  of  the  optional 
subjects. 

168.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  two  selected  from  the  following:  Latin  4,  Greek  3,  German  2, 
and  French  2,  including  either  German  or  French. 

169.  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  German  2,  and  2  of  Latin  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics  1  as  part  of  the  science  requirement. 

A.  B.,  B.  S.  Specifies  ancient  history  1  as  part  of  the  history  requirement. 

170.  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Requires  two  selected  from  the  following:  Latin  2,  German  2,  and 
French  2. 

171.  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

172.  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Has  a  separate  department  for  women. 

A.  B.  Requires  7  of  foreign  language,  including  I.atin  4  or  Greek  3. 

Ph.  B.  Requires  5  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  German  or  French. 

A.  B.  Specifies  ancient  hi8tor\^ 

173.  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Requires  Latin  3,  and  1  of  German  or  French. 

174.  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language.  Latin  1  will  not  be  accepted. 

Specifies  L^nited  States  history  and  civics. 

175.  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Vocational  subjects  considered  on  their  merits. 

176.  Huron  College,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  liatin,  Greek,  or  German. 

177.  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Requires  Latin  2  or  German  2. 

178.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4.  * 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

179.  Fisk  University  (colored),  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  3U 

B.  S.  Requires  3^  of  foreign  language. 

180.  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Requires  Latin  4. 

181.  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4  and  Greek  3. 

B.  S.  Requires  4  of  one  foreign  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following: 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

182.  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Requires  3  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
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183.  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  English  historj^  ^  as  part  of  history  requirement. 

Accepts  pedagogy  psychology  i,  and  Bible  1 . 

184.  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

Requires  Latin  3  or  Greek  2  or  German  2  or  PTench  2  or  Spanish  2. 

185.  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Tex. 

A.  B.  Requires  3  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  I.atin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

B.  S.,  B.  L.  Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  one  language:. 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  1,  physiography  and  physiology 
Specifies  ancient  and  medieval  and  modern  histoiy. 

B.  S.  Will  be  discontinued  after  1913. 

186.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Requires  1  of  science  for  School  of  Education  only. 

Accepts  psychology  pedagogy  1,  Bible  1. 

Not  more  than  2  of  agriculture  are  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  at  least  1 
of  allied  science.  Not  more  than  1  of  domestic  science  are  accepted  unless 
accompanied  by  1  of  chemistry.  Domestic  *  science,  domestic  art,  and 
freehand  drawing  combined  may  equal  5. 

187.  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2  or  Spanish  2. 

Specifies  ancient  histoIy^ 

Accepts  agriculture  from  agricultural  high  schools  only. 

188.  Middlebuiy  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

189.  University  of  Virgmia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  each  of  two  modern  languages:  German,  French,  and 
Spanish. 

Limits  sum  of  botany  and  zoology  to  1. 

190.  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  4,  and  Greek  3  or  German  2  or  French  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

191.  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Requires  Latin  4,  and  2  of  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

192.  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

193.  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 

Requires  5  of  foreign  language,  including  Latin  3. 

Will  require  15  units  in  1913. 

194.  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Acceps  3}  of  mathematics,  but  the  presentation  of  trigonometry  involves  extra 
work  in  college. 

195.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Classical,  modern  language,  and  philosophical  courses.  Requires  4  of  foreign 
language  and  specifies  physics. 

Mathematical  and  science  courses.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  I.atin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish,  and  specifies  physics  1  and  either  chemistry  or 
biology  1,  and  requires  4  of  English,  unless  3  of  one  language  is  presented, 
in  which  case  the  English  requirement  is  reduced  to  3. 
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196.  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Requires  Latin  2. 

Specifies  physics. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics- 

Limits  sum  of  English,  history,  and  other  social  sciences  to  8. 

Limits  sum  of  ancient  languages  to  4  and  limits  sum  of  modern  languages  to  4 
Limits  sum  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  to  8. 

197.  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Will  accept  from  an  approved  school  any  16  units  selected  from  the  subjects 
tabulated  as  accepted,  but  limits  sum  of  English,  history’,  civics,  and 
economics  to  6,  and  limits  sum  of  mathematics  and  drawing  to  4. 

198.  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

A.  B.  Requires  Latin  2. 

B.  S.  Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  zoology. 

B.  S.  Will  accept  trigonometry  in  place  of  solid  geometry  as  part  of  required 
mathematics. 

199.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

Limits  sum  of  physical  geography  and  geology  to  2. 

If  4  units  of  vocational  subjects  are  not  offered,  1  optional  unit  may  be  offered 
from  subjects  not  listed. 

200.  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Plane  and  solid  geometry  combined  valued  as  1. 

201.  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

B.  S.  Specifies  physics. 

Occasionally  accepts  2  of  vocational  subjects. 

202.  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

203.  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Requires  2  of  English,  but  prefers  3. 

Requires  plane  and  solid  geometry,  counted  together  as  1  unit. 

204.  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Accepts  pedagogy  1,  psychology 
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Chapter  III. 

COLLEGES  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Of  the  85  colleges  of  engineering  in  this  chapter,  46  are  under 
State  control. 

Table  3  is  a  summary  showing  the  distribution  of  these  colleges 
accord ’mg  to  the  number  of  units  that  they  prescribe  in  each  subject, 
and  also  according  to  the  number  that  they  accept  in  each  subject. 

Table  4,  and  the  supplementary  notes  following  it,  give  the  entrance 
requirements  of  each  college. 

Table  3. — Distribution  of  85  colleges  of  engineering,  Part  I. — According  to  the  number 
of  units  prescribed  for  admission  for  September,  1912. 


Accord- 


According  to  prescribed  units. 
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lUg  lO 

total 
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required. 

Eng¬ 

lish. 

Mathe¬ 

matics. 

Foreign 

lan- 

guage. 

Natural 

science. 

His- 

torv 

and 

civics.i 

Draw¬ 

ing. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 . 

1 

1 

17 

22 

22 

78 

1 

1 

2 

1 . 

2 

38 

49 

3 

li  . 

1 

2 

3 

2 . 

4 

2 

46 

21 

11 

2 

2* . 

9 

3 . 

74 

51 

7 

1 

i 

15 

1 

. 

4  . 

5 

11 

4h.  . 

5* . 

. 

6 . 

2 

64 . 

7^ . 

8 . 

84 . 

. 

q' 

94 . 

. 

. 

10 . 

.... 

104 . 

11 . 

114 

12'. . 

124 . 

13 . 

134 . 

14* . 

27 

144 . . 

5 

15 . 

50 

154 . 

16'. . 

3 

Average . 

14.7 

3.0 

3.1 

2.0 

1.0 

0.9 

0.1 

Total 

pre¬ 

scribed. 


2 

1 

4 

3 
2 
1 
9 

4 
14 

5 
10 

5 

9 

4 

3 


Accord¬ 
ing  to 
elective 
units. 


10 


1 

1 

6 

8 

9 

2 

10 

6 

12 

2 

8 

4 

2 


2 

1 

1 


1 

10.1 


4.6 


1  Cornell  College  also  prescribes  economics  i. 
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Explanation  of  Table  4. 

a:=subject  is  accepted  and  credit  not  limited,  except  as  it  is  limited  by  the  figure 
in  the  column  headed  “sum  not  to  exceed.” 
c=acceptance  will  be  considered. 

^=the  sum  of  subjects  thus  designated  must  not  exceed  the  limit  stated  in  sup¬ 
plementary  notes. 

s=particular  subject  or  subjects  specified  as  stated  in  supplementary  notes. 

*=see  supplementary  notes. 

The  supplementary  notes  are  arranged  under  the  respective  colleges.  The  colleges 
are  arranged  by  States  and  numbered  as  in  the  table.  The  full  name  and  location 
of  each  college  is  also  given. 

Table  4. — Colleges  of  engineering — Entrance  requirements  for  September^  1912, 

Part  I — Prescribed  and  elective  units. 


. 

Prescribed  units. 

Institutions. 

0 1  a  1  units 
quircd. 

[to 

si 

c 

i 

C5 

f-t 

c3 

oreign  lan¬ 
guage.  [De¬ 
tails  in  sup- 
plemenlar  y 

notes.] 

atural  sci¬ 

ence. 

istory  and 

civics. 

otal  units 

prescribed. 

lective  units. 

W 

&H 

o 

c-i 

W 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Alabama,  University  of . 

14 

3 

3 

2  (or  4) 

2 

1 

11 

3 

Arizona,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1* 

0 

.... 

9 

6 

Arizona,  University  of  (mining).. . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

2« 

0 

.  . 

10 

5 

CaUfomia,  University  of . 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 

15 

2-4* 

4 

2-4* 

2s 

is 

2 

15 

0 

sity . 

15 

IJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

134 

University  of  Southern  California  . 

15 

2 

H 

2 

2s 

1* 

2 

124 

24 

Colorado,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

\s 

2 

11 

4 

Colorado  Agricultural  College . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

.  -  .  . 

10 

5 

Colorado  School  of  Mines . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

2s 

2 

12 

3 

Colorado  College . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

is 

2s 

13 

2 

Conn. — Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
D.  C.— George  Washington  Uni- 

15 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

.... 

13 

2 

versity . 

15 

3 

34 

4 

2s 

0 

124 

94 

24 

44 

Georgia^  University  of . 

14 

3 

24 

2 

0 

2 

Idaho,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1« 

1 

10 

5* 

Illinois,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

1* 

0 

7 

8 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology... 

15 

3 

34 

2 

2s 

1 

i 

124 

24 

James  Millikin  University . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

Northwestern  University . 

15 

3 

24 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Q1 

54 

Ind. — Purdue  University . 

15 

3 

2 

1 

1 

lb* 

5 

University  of  Notre  Dame . 

16 

4* 

34* 

3* 

2* 

2* 

’  4* 

15* 

1* 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

9 

6 

Iowa,  State  University  of . 

} 

Q 

o 

0 

1 

q 

6 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture. . 

.... 

Cornell  College . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

14 

21 

.... 

114 

34 

Kansas,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

3 

is 

0 

1 

11 

4 

Kentucky,  State  University  of . . . . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

10 

5 

Louisiana  State  University . 

14 

3 

24 

1 

0 

1 

74 

12 

64 

24 

Louisiana,  Tulane  University  of... 

144 

3 

3  (or  4)* 

2  (or  3)* 

2 

0  (or  2)* 

Maine,  University  of . 

14 

3 

3 

2  (or  4) 

1 

1 

10 

4 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

nology . . 

14 

3 

3 

4 

1» 

is 

12 

2 

Tufts  College . 

14 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

9 

5 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute... 

14 

3 

3 

4 

Is 

1 

12 

2 

Michigan,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

is 

1 

10 

5* 

Michigan  Agricultural  College . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

is 

0 

.... 

7 

8 

Mirmesota,  University  of . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

is 

0 

7 

8* 

Missouri  School  of  Mines . 

15 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

Washington  University . 

15 

3 

3 

2 

Is 

1 

10 

5 

Montana,  University  of . 

Montana’  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture . 

15 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

.... 

11 

4 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines. . . . 
Nebraska,  University  of . 

15 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1* 

9 

6 

Nevada,  State  University  of . 

15 

2 

4 

0 

2« 

is 

9 

6 

New  Hampshire  College"  of  Agri- 

104 

culture . 

15 

4 

24* 

2 

1 

is 

.... 

44 

1  Cornell  College  prescribes  2  units  of  history  and  other  social  science,  including  civics  J  and  economics  J. 
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Table  4. — Colleges  of  engineering — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912, 
Part  I — Prescribed  and  elective  units — Continued. 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 


Institutions. 


1 


New  Jersey— Princeton  University 

New  Jersey — Stevens  Institute _ 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture. 
N.  Y. — Polytechnic  Institute  of 

Brooklyn,  New  York . 

Columbia  University . 

Cornell  University . 

Fordham  University . 

Manhattan  College . 

New  York  University . 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic . 

University  of  Rochester . 

Syracuse  University . 

Union  University . 

North  Carolina,  University  of . 

North  Dakota,  University  of . 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Ohio  State  University . 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science .... 

University  of  Cincinnati . 

Oklahoma,  University  of . 

Oregon,  University  of . 

Pennsylvania  State  College . 

Lafayette  College . 

Lehigh  University . 

Swarthmore  College . 

Temple  University . 

University  of  Pennsylvania . 

University  of  Pittsburgh . 

Rhode  Island  State  College . 

South  Dakota,  University  of . 

Tennessee,  University  of . 

University  of  the  South . 

Vanderbilt  University . 

Texas,  University  of . 

Utah,  University  of . 

Vermont,  University  of . 

Virginia,  University  of . 

Washington  and  Lee  University... 

Washington,  University  of . 

Washington,  State  College  of . 

West  Virginia  University . 

Wisconsin,  University  of . 

Wyoming,  University  of . 


1 

{-1 

Prescribed  units. 

1  uni  ti 

quired. 

'athematics. 

oreign  lan¬ 

guage.  [De¬ 
tails  in  sup- 
plementary 

notes.] 

1 

O 

CO 

a? 

j 

i 

:y  and 

CO 

o 

bib 

fl 

otal  units 

prescribed. 

CO 

4-» 

’5 

> 

O 

M 

a 

o 

CO 

C3 

(-( 

* 

o 

W 

w 

Q 

w 

•2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14* 

3 

3i 

4 

la 

0 

Hi 

2i 

14 

3 

■  4* 

2 

2a 

la 

12 

2 

15 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

15 

3 

3^ 

3 

2a 

n 

13 

2 

3 

3i 

2 

2a 

0 

i 

Hi 

3 

15 

3 

4 

3 

0 

1 

11 

4 

14 

3 

3 

6 

0 

2 

14 

0 

16 

3 

3i 

6 

2 

Ija 

16 

0 

15 

3 

3^ 

3-5 

1« 

0 

m 

4i 

14 

3 

3 

2 

la 

1 

10 

4 

14 

3 

4 

4 

2a 

1 

14 

0 

15 

3 

3^ 

3  (or  4) 

la 

0 

10^ 

4i 

14 

3 

3i 

2 

IP 

la 

11 

3 

14 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2a 

11 

3 

15 

3 

3 

2 

la 

la 

10 

5 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12* 

15 

3 

3 

4 

1* 

1 

12 

3 

14 

3 

3 

2 

2a 

0 

10 

4 

16 

3 

^2 

0 

0 

1 

6i 

9* 

15 

3 

3 

2 

1« 

1 

10^- 

4i 

15 

3 

3 

2 

la 

1 

10 

5 

14 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

11 

3 

14 

3 

3^* 

2 

2a 

2a 

12^ 

li 

14 

3 

4 

2 

0 

1 

10 

4 

14^ 

3 

2i 

4  (or  5) 

0 

2 

Hi 

3 

15 

3 

2i* 

2 

la 

1 

9i 

5i 

14^ 

3 

3 

2 

¥ 

1 

9i 

5 

15 

3 

3 

2 

la 

1 

10 

5 

14 

3 

3 

1 

la 

1 

9 

5 

15 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

14 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

8 

6 

14 

3 

3| 

4 

0 

1 

Hi 

2i 

14 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

12 

2 

14 

3 

2i 

3  (or  4) 

0 

2 

lOi 

CO 

15 

3 

0  (or  2) 

la 

1 

8i 

6i 

14i 

3 

3 

2 

la 

1 

10 

4i 

14 

3 

3i 

0 

0 

1 

7i 

6i 

14 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

.... 

7 

7 

15 

4* 

3 

2 

2a 

1 

12 

3 

15 

3 

3 

0 

la 

la 

8 

7 

14 

3 

3* 

2 

2a 

1 

i 

12 

2 

14 

2 

2i*  (or  3) 

2  (or  4) 

la 

0 

7i 

15 

3 

3 

2 

la 

0 

.... 

9 

6 

Table  4. — Colleges  of  engineering — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912,  Part  II — Maximum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 
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Any  6. 

Any  5. 

0. 

Bible  1. 

CJ 

>*  >*  >4 

CO  c/5  c/5 

P  P  P  0  0 

d 

Ital.  1. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

Any  2. 

0. 

Any  1. 

(G 
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0. 

0. 

Survey 

teaching 

C) 

•DTsnj^ 

a 

vs 

0  wwO  ■•3’ 
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CM 

-<  -x  0  0  ^ 

*  tr 

CM  0  0  w 
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000  CM 

C/5 
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•paaoxa 
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00 

CO 

r4f< 
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CO  CO  I—*  1-H 

CM 

CO  ^  CO  lO 
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CO  CM 

CO 

CM  CM  CM  to 

•ssanisna 

CO 

'^SSooo 

Hw'77' 

“000 

•-*N 

CM 

0  CM  0 

*  ^ 
CO  ^ 

CO 

HW 

^0  CO 

;3 

CO 

•ajn^inoiigv 

36 

1 

CJ 

»-H  0  0  0 

c 

1-H  CM  0  0 

N  <-i  0  .Ji. 

Fp* 

HM 

00  CO 

C3 

e 

_o 

•sDrraonooa 
Ploqas  nog 

35 

0  -JSw® 

0 

»-H  ^  0  0  0 

CM 

^ 

p^ 

pH 

pfN 

00  CO 

C3 

8 

> 

•3i.ioAidoqg 

34 

>*—✓ 

X-N 

IN  — H  ,ii,o  0 

CM 

1-H  TJH  CM  0  -“I 

* 

CM  CM  CM  i-H 

pH 

p«^ 

P-H  pH  CO 

•SniMBJg 

33 

^  't 

* 

•-4N 

1-H  ^  pH  CO 

* 

CM  ^  CM  t-H 

pH 

p^ 

pH  *H  CO 

Social 

sciences. 

i 

•paaoxa 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

1.  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French,  or  Latin  4. 

2.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics  for  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  and  for 
course  in  metallurgy. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry  for  mining  engineering. 

3.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Requires  6  of  English  and  foreign  language  combined. 

.  Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Specifies  free-hand  drawing  1  and  geometrical  drawing  1. 

4.  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Second  method:  “Undergraduate  standing,  without  further  tests,  is  granted 
to  graduates  of  approved  schools  who  have  completed  a  regular  four  years’ 
course,  amounting  to  not  less  than  15  entrance  units,  and  who  are  fully 
recommended  to  the  University.” 

5.  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Requires  2  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Specifies  free-hand  drawing  1  and  mechanical  drawing  1. 

Consideration  given  to  subjects  not  mentioned. 

6.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics. 

Limits  sum  of  economics  and  vocational  subjects  to  3. 

Substitutes  may  be  allowed  for  some  of  the  prescribed  work  in  case  15  units 
of  accepted  work  is  offered. 

7.  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Additional  credit  and  additional  subjects  will  be  considered. 

8.  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

9.  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanksh. 
Specifies  chemistry  and  physics  as  part  of  science  requirement. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  and  either  English  or  ancient  history. 

10.  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Requires  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

11.  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requu*es  4  of  German  or  French,  or  German  2  and  French  2. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

12.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

13.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics. 

Requires  1  additional  unit  from  English,  mathematics,  foreign  language, 
science,  and  history. 

64201^—13 - 6 
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14.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Specifies  physics. 

Limits  sum  of  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  bookkeeping  1,  and 
business  law  ^  to  3.  Drawing  1  and  commercial  geography  I  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  addition. 

15.  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Requues  2  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Specifies  mechanical  drawing  1. 

Accepts  mechanical  drawing  1  and  free-hand  drawing  2^. 

16.  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

17.  Northwestern  Universitv,  Evanston,  Ill. 

V  7  7 

Requires  Latin  4. 

Accepts  2  of  vocational  subjects  and  other  work  not  specified,  but  commercial 
geography  |  and  commercial  law  ^  may  be  presented  in  addition. 

18.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

19.  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Requires  3  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Specifies  drawing 

Substitutes  for  some  of  the  prescribed  work  will  be  accepted  from  the  subjects 
which  are  given  as  receiving  credit,  and  the  elective  unit  may  be  chosen 
from  any  work  that  an  approved  school  counts  for  its  own  graduation. 

20.  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Accepts  economics  2  and  social  science  2,  and  recommends  these  subjects  as 
electives. 

Subjects  not  tabulated  as  accepted  will  be  considered. 

21.  State  L^niversity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  Gerrrran,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Limits  sum  of  natural  science  and  agriculture  to  4|. 

Limits  sum  of  advanced  arithmetic  double-entry  bookkeeping  1,  commercial 
geography  commercial  law  h,  and  industrial  history  ^  to  2. 

Limits  sum  of  drawing  1,  shopwork  1,  household  economics  1,  and  stenography 
1  to  2. 

22.  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Same  requirements  as  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

23.  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Requires  2  of  history  and  other  social  science,  including  civics  J  and  economics 

24.  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 
Specifies  physics. 

Requires  also  drawing  1. 

25.  State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

26.  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Requires  1  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

27.  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Requires  2  of  history,  or  a  third  unit  in  the  foreign  language  presented  with  a 
fourth  unit  of  mathematics. 
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28.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French,  or  Latin  4. 

Well-prepared  students  may  receive  credit  for  any  4  elective  units  well  done. 

29.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

Requires  German  2  and  French  2. 

Specifies  physics. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  1  or  ancient  history  1. 

30.  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

31.  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Requires  2  of  each  of  two  languages:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish.  Either 
German  or  French  must  be  included. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

32.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics. 

Of  the  5  elective  units,  or  2  must  be  selected  from  chemistry  1,  trigonometry 
1  or  2  of  German,  French,  or  Latin,  manual  training  1,  and  not  more  than  2 
may  be  offered  of  any  vocational  subject. 

33.  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Specifies  physics. 

Accepts  freehand  drawing  1  and  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  2. 

34.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Does  not  requhe  foreign  language. 

Specifies  chemistr}-. 

The  8  elective  units  must  include  a  minor  of  2  units  in  foreign  language,  or  in 
history  and  social  science,  or  in  natural  science. 

To  form  a  language  minor  the  2  units  must  be  in  one  language. 

To  form  a  minor  in  history  and  social  science  2  units  may  be  chosen  from  the 
subjects  given  under  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  chapter  on  colleges  of 
liberal  arts. 

The  required  chemistry  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  a  minor  in  natural  science. 
Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  are  each  limited  to  1,  and  not  less  than  2  of 
“stenography  and  typewriting”  wdll  be  accepted  if  that  subject  is  offered. 

35.  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  L'niversity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Accepts  1  of  trigonometry. 

36.  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

Limits  sum  of  ci\’ics  and  economics  to  1. 

37.  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

38.  Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Same  entrance  requirements  as  the  Universi  ty  of  Montana. 

39.  Montana  State  School  of  Mines,  Butte,  Mont. 

Same  entrance  requirements  as  the  University  of  Montana. 

40.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  • 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  European  history. 

Additional  credit  may  be  given  to  vocational  subjects  if  a  high  school  shows 
itself  capable  of  offering  more. 

41.  State  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Specifies  an  advanced  science  as  part  of  science  requirement. 

Specifies  United  States  bistorj''  and  civics, 
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42.  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics,  or  ancient  history. 

Accepts  also  Italian,  Chinese,  and  Swedish. 

Required  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  1  and  ])lane  and  solid  geometry  1^. 

43.  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Requires  2  of  each  of  two  languages:  Latin,  German,  and  French. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry'. 

History  receives  only  half  as  much  credit  as  an  equal  amount  of  other  electives, 
and  consequently  when  history  1  is  offered,  15^  units  are  required,  and  when 
history  2  is  offered,  16  units  are  required. 

44.  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 
The  requirement  in  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  1^,  plane  and  solid  geometry 
I^,  trigonometry  and  a  rigorous  examination  in  arithmetic,  requiring  special 
preparation. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

45.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  X.  Mex. 

Accepts  any  15  units  that  an  approved  school  coimts  for  graduation,  provided  3 
units  of  mathematics  (algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geometr\')  are  included. 

46.  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  including  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

47.  Columbia  University,  New  A"ork  City. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistr>^ 

Requires  also  drawing  1. 

48.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X,  Y. 

Requires  3  of  German  or  French. 

49.  Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

Requires  I.atin  4,  and  2  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

50.  Manhattan  College,  New  A^ork  City,  X.  Y. 

Requires  (a)  Latin  4  and  Greek  2;  or  (6)  French  4  and  German  2. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  as  part  of  the  history  requirement. 

51.  New  York  Univei’sity,  Xew  A"ork  City,  X.  Y. 

Requires  (a)  3  of  German  or  French;  or  (6)  French  2  and  German  2;  or  (c)  2  of 
French  or  German,  with  Latin  3  or  Spanish  2. 

Specifies  physics. 

52.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  X.  Y. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

53.  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Requires  German  2  and  French  2. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

54.  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Requires  (a)  3  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish;  or  (6)  Latin  2,  and  2  of  German, 
French,  ot  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics. 

55.  Union  University,  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  1  and  physiology 
Specifies  United  States  history  and  ci\dcs  1. 

A  six-year  course  conferring  both  Ph.  B.  and  B.  E.  is  offered,  requiring  19 
units  for  admission. 
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56.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  United  States  history*  and  ci\dcs,  and  either  ancient  or  English  history*. 

57.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or 
Scandina\*ian. 

Specifies  physics. 

Specifies  ancient  or  general  histoiy*. 

Limits  sum  of  drawing,  shopwork,  household  economics,  and  business  to  4. 

58.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

The  elective  units  must  include  one  academic  major  of  3  units  and  one  academic 
minor  of  2  units. 

59.  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Requires  4  of  one  language  or  2* of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics. 

60.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Requires  2  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish;  or  German  1  and  French  1. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistiy*. 

61.  LTniversity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

62.  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish,  but 
specifies  German  for  chemical  engineering. 

Specifies  physics. 

Requires  also  free-hand  drawing 

63.  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics. 

64.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

65.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  1,  and  physiography  1.  If  physiography  is  taken 
in  the  elementary  school,  another  science  must  be  taken  in  high  school. 
Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  and  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem 
history.  If  United  States  history  is  taken  in  the  elementary  school,  other 
history  must  be  taken  in  its  place  in  the  high  school. 

Requires  also  a  re\*iew  of  algebra. 

66.  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

67.  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Requires  4  of  Latin,  German,  or  French  or  two  languages  selected  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Latin  2,  Greek  3,  German  2,  and  French  2. 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  school  may  offer  substitutes  for  some  of  the  optional 
subjects. 

The  college  confers  only  the  A.  B.  degree. 

68.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Required  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  1  and  plane  and  solid  geometry  I  L 
Specifies  physics. 

69.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  U 
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70.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French,  or  German  1  and  French  1. 

Specifies  physics. 

71.  Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Requires  1  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics. 

72.  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Does  not  requhe  foreign  language. 

Vocational  subjects  given  credit  on  their  merits. 

73.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Does  not  requhe  foreign  language. 

74.  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Requhes  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  Ijatin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish. 

75.  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Requires  4  of  one  foreign  language  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

76.  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Requhes  3  of  one  language,  or  2  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  Latin,  Greek, 
German,  French,  and  Spanish. 

77.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language,  except  for  chemical  engineering,  for  which 
German  2  is  required. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

Accepts  psychology  pedagogy  1,  and  Bible  1. 

Not  more  than  2  of  agriculture  are  accepted  unless  accompanied  by  at  least  1 
of  allied  science. 

78.  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry. 

Accepts  agriculture  from  agricultural  high  schools  only. 

79.  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

80.  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Accepts  3|  of  mathematics,  but  the  presentation  of  trigonometry  involves 
extra  work  in  college. 

81.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash, 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics  1  and  chemistry  1 . 

If  3  units  of  foreign  language  are  presented,  the  English  requirement  is  reduced 
to  3  units. 

82.  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Limits  sum  of  English,  history  and  other  social  sciences  to  8. 

Limits  sum  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  to  8. 

83.  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Requires  2  of  one  modem  language:  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Requires  also  freehand  drawing  1. 

Will  accept  trigonometry  in  place  of  solid  geometry  as  part  of  required  mathe¬ 
matics. 
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84.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Requires  Latin  4  or  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics. 

•  Required  mathematics  consists  of  algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geometry’’, 
counting  either  as  1  or  lU 

If  4  units  of  vocational  subjects  are  not  offered,  1  optional  unit  may  be  offered 
from  subjects  not  listed. 

85.  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
Specifies  physics. 

Accepts  pedagogy  1,  psychologj^ 
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Chapter  IV. 

COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  31  colleges  of  agriculture  in  this  chapter,  all  except  the 
University  of  Georgia  are  coeducational,  and  all  except  Syracuse 
University  are  under  State  support  and  control. 

Table  5  is  a  summary  showing  the  distribution  of  these  colleges 
according  to  the  number  of  units  that  they  prescribe  in  each  subject 
and  also  according  to  the  number  that  they  accept  in  each  subject. 

Table  6  and  the  supplementary  notes  following  it  give  the  entrance 
requirements  of  each  college. 

Table  5. — Distribution  of  SI  colleges  of  agriculture,  Part  I — According  to  the  number 
of  units  'prescribed  for  admission  for  September,  1912. 
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Note,— In  addition  to  the  colleges  that  will  give  credit  as  indicated  above,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  will  consider  geology,  astronomy,  general  introductory  science,  busi 
ness,  and  music. 
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Explanation  of  Table  6. 

ifc=subject  is  accepted  and  credit  not  limited,  except  as  it  is  limited  by  the  figure 
in  the  column  headed  “Sum  not  to  exceed.” 
c=acceptance  will  be  considered. 

^=the  sum  of  subjects  thus  designated  must  not  exceed  the  limit  stated  in  supple¬ 
mentary  notes. 

s=particular  subject  or  subjects  specified  as  stated  in  supplementary  notes. 

*=see  supplementary  notes. 

The  supplementary  notes  are  arranged  under  the  respective  colleges.  The  colleges 
are  arranged  by  States  and  numbered  as  in  the  table.  The  full  name  and  location  of 
each  college  is  also  given. 

Table  6. — Colleges  of  agriculture — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912,  Part  I — 

Prescribed  and  elective  units. 
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Table  (>. — (Alleges  of  agriculture — Entrance  requirements  for  September,  1912,  Part  IT — Maximum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

1.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

2.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Requires  4  of  foreign  language. 

Specifies  an  advanced  science  with  laboratory  work. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Limits  sum  of  economics,  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  business, 
and  music  to  3. 

3.  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics  and  chemistry. 

Additional  credit  and  additional  subjects  will  be  considered. 

4.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian. 

5.  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

Requires  2  additional  units  from  the  following:  English,  mathematics,  foreign 
language,  science,  and  history. 

6.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language.  » 

Limits  sum  of  shopwork,  household  economics,  agriculture,  bookkeeping  1  and 
business  law  ^  to  3.  Drawing  1  and  commercial  geography  ^  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  addition. 

7.  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

8.  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish;  or  1  of  each  of  two  of  the 
following:  Latin,  German,  and  French. 

Limits  sum  of  natural  science  and  agriculture  to  4^. 

Limits  sum  of  advanced  arithmetic  double-entiy  bookkeeping  1,  commercial 
geography  commercial  law  and  industrial  history  ^  to  2. 

Limits  sum  of  drawing  1,  shopwork  1,  household  economics  1,  and  stenography 
1  to  2. 

9.  State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Requires  2  of  foreign  language. 

Accepts  surveying  |  and  six  months’  experience  from  holder  of  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate  1. 

10.  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 

Rouge,  La. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

11.  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Requires  2  of  Gemjan  or  French  or  4  of  Latin. 

Well-prepared  students  may  receive  credit  for  any  4^  elective  units  well  done. 

12.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics  ^  as  part  of  history  requirement, 
but  after  1912  will  require  only  1  instead  of  1^  of  history,  and  will  not  specify 
United  States  history  and  civics,  thereby  increasing  the  elective  units  from 
5  to  5^  and  permitting  8^  of  foreign  language. 
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13.  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics. 

Accepts  freehand  drawing  1  and  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  work  2. 

14.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

English  requirement  reduced  to  3  when  4  of  one  foreign  language  is  offered. 
Specifies  physics. 

The  2  elective  units  must  include  a  minor  of  2  units  in  foreign  language,  or 
in  historj’’  and  social  science,  or  in  natural  science. 

To  form  a  language  minor,  the  2  units  must  be  in  one  language. 

To  form  a  minor  in  history  and  social  science,  2  units  may  be  chosen  from  the 
subjects  given  under  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  the  chapter  on  colleges 
of  liberal  arts. 

The  required  physics  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  a  minor  in  natural  science. 
The  course  in  home  economics  requires  only  2  of  mathematics  in  case  a  major 
of  3  units  is  presented  in  foreign  language,  or  in  history  and  social  science, 
or  in  natural  science. 

15.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

16.  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozerqan,  Mont. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

17.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Requires  3  of  foreign  language,  unless  3  of  mathematics  is  offered,  in  which 
case  only  2  of  foreign  language  is  required. 

^Specifies  European  history. 

Additional  credit  may  be  given  to  vocational  subjects  if  a  high  school  shows 
itself  capable  of  offering  more. 

18.  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Foreign  language  not  required  until  1914. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

19.  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Requires  2  of  German  or  French. 

20.  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College,  N.  Mex. 

Accepts  any  15  units  reconunended  by  an  approved  high  school,  including 
not  more  than  6  units  of  vocational  work. 

21.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Requires  3  of  German  or  French. 

22.  S^Tacuse  University,  S\Tacuse,  N.  Y. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Requires  drawing. 

23.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak; 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

The  elective  units  must  include  one  academic  major  of  3  units  and  one  academic 
minor  of  2  units. 

24.  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College^  Pa. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

25.  Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Requires  1  of  German  or  French. 

Specifies  physics. 

26.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Does  pot  require  foreign  laiiguage, 
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27.  Univei’sity  of  V'ermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or  French. 

Specifies  physics  or  chemistry  or  botany. 

Accepts  agriculture  from  agricultural  high  schools  only. 

28.  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics  1  and  botany  or  zoology  i. 

Specifies  United  States  history  and  civics. 

Limits  sum  of  English,  histor^%  and  other  social  sciences  to  8. 

Limits  sum  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  to  8. 

29.  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Requires  2  of  one  language:  Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 

30.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Requires  2  of  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

If  4  units  of  vocational  subjects  are  not  offered,  1  optional  unit  may  be  offered 
from  subjects  not  listed. 

31.  University  of  Wyoming,  Lammie,  Wyo. 

Does  not  require  foreign  language. 

Specifies  physics  1  and  botany  or  zoology  1. 

Accepts  pedagogy  1,  psychology 
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ARTICULATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

REPORT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SECONDARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

National  Education  Association, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  11,  1911. 


To  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Your  Committee  upon  the  Articulation  of  High  School  and  College  herewith  submits 
the  following  report: 

At  the  meeting  of  this  department  in  Boston,  July  6,  1910,  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  requesting  colleges  to  discontinue  the  entrance  requirement  of  two  foreign 
languages  and  to  recognize  as  electives  all  subjects  well  taught  in  the  high  school. 
These  resolutions  furthermore  stated  that  the  public  high  schools  will  be  greatly 
hampered  in  their  attempts  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  boys  and  girls  until  such 
modification  is  made  by  the  colleges.  These  resolutions  were  adopted  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  your  committee  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  rational  statement  of  the  work  that  the  high  school 
should  do.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  committee  submits: 

A.  Some  preliminary  considerations  on  the  field  and  function  of  education  in  the 

high  school, 

B.  A  working  definition  of  a  well-planned  high-school  course,  and 

C.  Reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  definition  a^the  basis  of  college  admission. 

A.  SOME  PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  FIELD  AND 
FUNCTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  in  his  annual  report  as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion,  finds  that  American  education,  from  elementary  school  to  college,  is  suffering 
from  the  attempt  to  teach  too  many  subjects  to  the  same  student  at  the  same  time. 
He  believes  that  students  taking  the  newer  subjects  should  not  be  required  to  carry 
all  the  older  subjects.  He  states  emphatically  that  this  is  no  argument  against  the 
enriched  curriculum  of  the  high  school;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  high  school 
must  go  on  still  further  enriching  its  curriculum,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  high  school  thus  broadened. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tax-supported  high  school  to  give  ever^’^  student  instruction 
carefully  designed  to  return  to  society  intelligent,  able-bodied,  and  progressive  citi¬ 
zens.  To  this  end  certain  work  should  be  included  in  the  course  of  every  student, 
whether  or  not  he  contemplates  entering  a  higher  institution.  The  responsibility  of 
the  high  school  in  this  matter  can  not  be  delegated  to  the  college,  because  there  is  no 
guaranty  that  the  particular  student  will  actually  go  to  college. 
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3.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  in  a  democratic  society  the  high  school  has  a 
distinct  function.  The  high-school  period  is  the  testing  time,  the  time  for  trying  out 
different  powers,  the  time  for  forming  life  purposes.  Consequently,  the  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  the  student  to  test  his  capacity  in  a  fairly  large  number  of  rela¬ 
tively  diverse  kinds  of  work. 

In  the  high  school  the  boy  or  girl  may  very  properly  make  a  start  along  the  line  of 
his  chosen  vocation,  but  a  final  choice  should  not  be  forced  upon  him  at  the  beginning 
of  that  career.  If  he  makes  a  provisional  choice  early  in  the  course,  there  should  be 
ample  opportunity  for  readjustment  later  in  the  high  school.  For  this  reason  the 
requirement  of  four  years  of  work  in  any  particular  subject  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  a  higher  institution,  unless  that  subject  be  one  that  may  properly  be  required  of  all 
high-school  students,  is  illogical  and  should,  in  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  be 
immediately  discontinued. 

4.  Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to  lay  the  foundations  of  good  citizenship 
and  to  help  in  the  wise  choice  of  a  vocation,  but  it  is  equally  important  that  the  high 
school  should  make  specific  contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  along  various 
broad  lines.  In  our  industrial  democracy  the  development  of  individual  aptitudes 
and  unique  gifts  is  quite  as  important  as  the  development  of  the  common  elements  of 
culture.  Moreover,  hard  work  is  to  be  secured  not  by  insistence  upon  uniformity  of 
tastes  and  interests  but  by  the  encouragement  of  special  effort  along  lines  that  appeal 
to  the  individual.  Our  education  would  gain  in  power  and  in  virility  if  we  made  more 
of  the  dominant  interest  that  each  boy  and  girl  has  at  the  time.  It  would  seem  that 
some  have  come  to  believe  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  liberal  should  precede 
the  vocational,  but  an  organic  conception  of  education  demands  the  early  introduc¬ 
tion  of  training  for  individual  usefulness,  thereby  blending  the  liberal  and  the  voca¬ 
tional,  for  only  then  does  the  liberal  receive  its  social  significance  and  importance. 
In  other  words,  the  boy  who  pursues  both  the  liberal  and  the  vocational  sees  the 
relation  of  his  own  work  to  the  work  of  others  and  to  the  welfare  of  society,  whereas  the 
liberal  without  the  vocational  leaves  him  a  mere  spectator  in  the  theater  of  life,  and 
the  boxes  in  this  theater  are  ahead v  overcrowded. 

5.  Mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  or  household  science  should  be  recognized  as  rational 
elements  in  the  education  of  all  boys  and  girls,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  not  as 
yet  chosen  then*  vocation.  Under  the  authority  of  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
best  preparation  for  a  higher  institution,  many  of  our  public  high  schools  are  to-day 
responsible  for  leading  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  ghls  away  from  the  pursuits  for 
which  they  are  adapted  and  in  which  they  are  needed  to  other  pursuits  for  which  they 
are  not  adapted  and  in  which  they  are  not  needed.  By  means  of  exclusively  bookish 
curricula  false  ideals  of  culture  are  developed.  A  chasm  is  created  between  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  material  wealth  and  the  distributers  and  consumers  thereof. 

The  high  school  should  in  a  real  sense  reflect  the  major  industries  of  the  community 
which  supports  it.  The  high  school,  as  the  local  educational  institution,  should 
reveal  to  boys  and  girls  the  higher  possibilities  for  moie  efficient  service  along  the  lines 
in  which  their  own  community  is  industrially  organized. 

Our  traditional  ideals  of  preparation  for  higher  institutions  are  particularly  incon¬ 
gruous  with  the  actual  needs  and  future  responsibilities  of  girls.  It  would  seem  that 
such  high-school  work  as  is  carefully  designed  to  develop  capacity  for  and  interest  in 
the  proper  management  and  conduct  of  a  home  should  be  regarded  as  of  importance  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  work.  We  do  not  understand  how  society  can  properly 
continue  to  sanction  for  girls  high-school  curricula  that  disregard  this  fundamental 
need,  even  though  such  curricula  are  planned  in  response  to  the  demand  made  by  some 
of  the  colleges  for  women. 
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B.  A  WORKING  DEFINITION  OF  A  WELL-PLANNED  HIGH-SCHOOL 

COURSE. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  on  the  field  and  function  of  the  high  school, 
and  to  secure  courses  that  shall  be  sound  as  integral  parts  of  the  larger  educational 
process,  your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  definition  of  a 
well-planned  high-school  course: 

1.  The  quantitative  requirement  should  he  15  units. 

“A  unit  represents  a  year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year’s  work.”  This  definition  “assumes  that  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes 
in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  per  week.  ”  It  further 
assumes  that  two  hours  of  manual  training  or  laboratory  work  is  equivalent  to  one  hour 
of  classroom  work. 

We  believe  that  15  units  is  a  better  requirement  than  16  units,  because: 

(1)  Quantity  should  be  subordinated  to  quality. 

(2)  Overstrain  should  be  eliminated  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

(3)  There  should  be  one  unit  leeway,  inasmuch  as  failure  in  one  unit  in  one  year 
should  neither  cost  the  student  an  extra  year  nor  tempt  the  principal  to  permit  such 
student  to  try  to  cany  an  extra  unit  the  succeeding  year. 

(4)  Students  of  exceptional  ability  should  be  permitted  to  earn  five  units  per  year, 
thereby  shortening  the  high-school  period  by  one  year. 

(5)  Students  poor  in  ability  should  be  required  to  spend  five  years  upon  the  course, 
attempting  and  performing  three  units  each  year,  thereby  diminishing  failures  and 
reducing  excessive  per  capita  cost  of  instruction. 

\\Tiere  15  units  is  adopted  as  the  required  number,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
physical  training  and  chorus  singing  should  not  be  counted  toward  the  15  units. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  practice  of  admitting  students  to  college  weighed 
down  with  conditions  be  disapproved  on  the  ground  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  student, 
to  the  high  school  from  which  he  comes,  and  to  the  college  to  which  he  goes. 

2.  Every  high-school  course  should  include  at  least  three  units  of  English,  one  unit  of 
social  science  {including  history),  and  one  unit  of  natural  science. 

(1)  English. — There  is  at  the  present  time  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  high- 
school  and  college  authorities  that  three  or  four  units  of  English  should  be  required  of 
all.  But  the  high  school  should  be  granted  freedom  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  real 
needs  of  its  boys  and  girls.  A  course  that  is  good  in  one  high  school  may  not  be  suited 
to  the  needs  of  another  high  school.  Uniformity  in  this  subject  is  utterly  disastrous. 

(2)  Social  science  (including  history). — High-school  courses  in  history  should  always 
be  taught  so  as  to  function  in  a  better  understanding  of  modern  institutions,  current 
events,  and  present  movements. 

Courses  in  economics  should  be  encouraged.  Economic  discussions  are  paramount 
and  ignorance  of  economic  principles  is  appalling. 

Every  high-school  student  should  be  given  a  practical  knowledge  of  affairs  in  his 
own  community — political,  industrial,  and  philanthropic;  of  the  basic  principles  of 
State  and  national  politics;  and  of  movements  for  social  reform  and  international 
peace. 

Any  high-school  course  that  secures  part  or  all  of  the  above  results  should  be  given 
full  recognition. 

(3)  Natural  Science.— 'WTiere  a  unit  of  introductory  science  is  taught,  it  should  be 
recognized  as  fulfilling  the  minimum  requirement  in  natural  science. 

In  some  schools  an  introductory  course  has  been  worked  out  based  upon  physics, 
with  a  minimum  of  principle  and  a  maximum  of  application,  as  most  advantageously 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  such  a  course  there  should  be  strict  insistence 
upon  accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  presentation  of  notebooks  and  laboratory  exercises. 
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Opportunity  should  be  given  for  individual  pupils  to  work  along  special  lines  and  to 
make  contributions  out  of  their  studies  to  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

In  other  schools,  introductory  science  is  based  largely  upon  biology.  General  bio¬ 
logical  material  is  used  to  explain  human  functions.  Personal  hygiene,  including  sex 
hygiene,  is  taught.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  problems  of  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  the  elimination  of  preventable  diseases.  Effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent 
cooperation  with  health  authorities  and  to  form  public  opinion  regarding  higher 
standards  of  health.  A  certain  amount  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  also  introduced 
in  this  course. 

Either  of  these  introductory  courses  would  be  placed  intentionally  in  the  first  or 
second  year  of  the  high  school. 

(4)  Physical  Training. — Systematic  physical  training,  consisting  of  exercises  and 
team  games,  should  be  required  of  all  students;  but  this  work  should  not  be  regarded 
as  counting  toward  the  15  required  units, 

3.  Every  high-school  course  should  include  the  completion  of  two  majors  of  3  units 
each  and  one  minor  of  2  units,  and  one  of  the  majors  should  he  English. 

Irrespective  of  the  possibility  that  the  student  may  go  to  a  higher  institution,  it  is 
desirable  for  him  to  do  in  the  high  school  a  certain  amount  of  work  of  an  advanced 
character.  This  provision  also  makes  it  possible  for  a  part  of  the  work  in  college  to 
be  a  continuation  of  work  done  in  the  high  school,  thereby  preserving  continuity  in 
the  educational  process. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  recognized  as  majors: 

(a)  Three  units  of  English.  (Required  of  all.) 

(b)  Three  units  of  one  foreign  language.  (Latin,  German,  French,  or  Spanish.) 

(c)  Three  units  of  mathematics.  (To  include  elementary  algebra  and  plane 

geometry,  and  selections  from  plane  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  inter¬ 
mediate  algebra,  and  advanced  algebra.) 

(d)  Three  units  of  social  science.  (To  include  selections  from  history,  civics, 

economics,  municipal  affairs,  and  history  of  industry  or  commerce.) 

(e)  Three  units  of  natural  science.  (To  include  selections  from  an  introductory 

science  course,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  agriculture,  physiography, 
elementary  biology,  advanced  physiology,  botany,  and  zoology.) 

4.  The  requirement  in  mathematics  and  in  foreign  languages  should  not  exceed  2  units  of 
mathematics  and  2  units  of  one  language  other  than  English. 

For  admission  to  engineering  courses  the  requirement  of  a  major  in  mathematics 
appears  reasonable. 

For  admission  to  a  distinctively  literary  or  classical  course  the  requirement  of  a 
major  in  one  foreign  language  appears  reasonable. 

For  other  students  a  requirement  of  more  than  2  units  of  mathematics  and  2 
units  of  one  language,  when  not  in  accord  with  the  dominant  interests  and  aptitudes 
of  the  student,  appears  excessive. 

5.  Of  the  total  15  units,  not  less  than  11  units  should  consist  of  English,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  mathematics,  social  science  {including  history),  natural  science,  or  other  work 
conducted  by  recitations  and  home  study. 

The  other  4  units  should  he  left  as  a  margin  to  he  used  for  additional  academic  work  or 
for  mechanic  arts,  household  science,  commercial  work,  and  any  other  kind  of  work  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  student  appear  to  require. 

No  limitations  should  be  imposed  upon  the  use  of  the  margin  except  that  the  in¬ 
struction  should  be  given  by  competent  teachers  with  suitable  equipment  in  classes 
not  too  large,  and  that  the  student’s  work  should  be  of  a  satisfactory  grade. 

The  recommendation  that  the  subjects  from  which  the  margin  may  be  made  up 
should  be  left  entirely  unspecified  appears  to  be  vital  to  the  progressive  development 
of  secondary  education.  As  long  as  formal  recognition  must  be  sought  for  each  new 
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subject,  so  long  will  the  high  school  be  subservient  and  not  fully  progressive.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  any  strong  high  school  at  any  time  to  introduce  into  its  cur¬ 
riculum  a  subject  that  either  meets  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  community  or  that 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  teachers  of  pronounced  individuality. 

This  margin  of  4  units  is  not  excessive.  It  amounts  to  an  average  of  only  1  unit 
a  year.  A  course  containing  11  units  of  academic  or  prepared  work  requires  the 
student  to  carry,  practically  throughout  the  course,  three  of  these  subjects  at  a  time. 
In  general  this  involves  the  preparation  of  three  lessons  a  day  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room.  A  daily  assignment  of  more  than  three  lessons  together  with  manual  training 
or  vocational  work  in  school  hours  is  not  conducive  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
In  many  of  our  high  schools  girls,  especially,  are  subjected  to  a  scholastic  routine  not 
designed  to  develop  a  strong  race,  either  physically  or  mentally.  (Note:  Placing  the 
number  of  required  units  of  academic  or  prepared  work  at  11  instead  of  12  allows  a 
leeway  of  1  unit  in  case  of  a  failure  in  the  academic  work.  In  case  of  no  failure  by 
taking  4  units  each  year  the  student  may  accomplish  either  an  extra  academic  unit 
or  an  extra  vocational  unit.) 

The  provisions  of  the  foregoing  definition  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Nine  specified  units — 

3  units  of  English. 

2  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

2  units  of  mathematics. 

1  unit  of  social  science,  including  history. 

1  unit  of  natural  science. 

Two  additional  academic  units. 

One  or  both  of  these  units  must  be  advanced  work  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  a  second  major  of  three  units. 

Four  units  left  as  a  margin  for  whatev'er  work  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
\ddual. 

C.  REASONS  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THIS  DEFINITION  AS  THE 

BASIS  OF  COLLEGE  ADMISSION. 

College  admission  should  be  based  solely  upon  the  completion  of  a  well-planned 
high-school  course.  The  committee  submits  the  following  argument  in  defense  of 
this  proposition: 

First.  On  the  one  hand,  many  students  do  not  go  to  college  because  they  took  those 
courses  which  were  dictated  by  their  aptitudes  and  needs  instead  of  courses  prescribed 
by  the  colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  students  do  not  take  the  courses  which  they  need  because 
they  think  they  may  go  to  college. 

A  committee  of  the  Boston  Head  Masters’  Association,  in  a  report  approved  by 
that  association  last  fall,  stated  the  difficulty  as  follows:  “It  frequently  happens  that 
a  pupil  in  the  public  high  school  does  not  discover  that  he  is  likely  to  go  to  college 
until  one,  two,  or  thi-ee  years  of  the  high-school  course  have  been  completed.  As 
matters  stand  now,  many  of  the  courses  in  which  he  has  received  instruction  and  in 
which  he  may  have  done  excellent  work  are  entirely  useless  to  him  in  so  far  as  he 
may  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  college  admission.  The  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  decidedly  wrong.” 

The  idea  that  the  student  should,  early  in  his  high-school  course,  decide  whether 
he  is  going  to  college  ignores  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  high  school;  namely, 
that  of  inspiring  capable  students  with  the  desire  for  further  education.  It  is  coming 
to  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  education  in  a  democracy  as 
contrasted  “with  that  in  a  society  dominated  by  class  distinction  is  the  principle  of 
the  “open  door.”  This  principle  of  the  “open  door”  is  part  of  the  great  idea  of  the 
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conservation  of  human  gifts.  It  demands  that  personal  worth  should  be  recognized 
wherever  found.  The  college  is  one  of  the  many  doors  that  should  be  kept  open. 
The  colleges  themselves  bear  tribute  to  this  principle  in  the  innumerable  scholar¬ 
ships  that  they  offer  to  boys  and  girls  in  humble  circumstances.  In  fact,  it  has  long 
been  recognized  in  this  country  that  one  boy  who  seeks  a  college  education  because 
of  a  strong  inner  purpose  in  the  face  of  obstacles  is  worth  to  the  college  and  to  society 
a  dozen  boys  who  go  to  college  merely  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Second.  The  attempt  that  is  often  made  to  supplement  the  work  now  required  by 
the  colleges  with  such  additional  work  as  is  required  by  the  community  and  by  a 
more  adequate  understanding  of  the  needs  of  real  boys  and  girls  is  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory.  May  7,  1910,  the  High  School  Teachers’  Association  of  New  York  City  issued 
a  statement  in  which  they  affirmed: 

“We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  40,000  boys  and  girls  who  annually  attend 
the  19  high  schools  of  this  city  can  not  be  wisely  and  fully  served  under  present  col¬ 
lege  entrance  requirements.  Our  experience  seems  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  ‘preparation  for  life’  and  ‘preparation  for  college’  as  defined 
by  college  entrance  requirements. 

“The  attempt  to  prepare  the  student  for  college  under  the  present  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  him  such  other  subjects  as  are  needed  for  life  is  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Under  these  conditions  the  student  often  has  too  much  to  do.  The  quality 
of  all  his  work  is  likely  to  suffer.  The  additional  subjects  are  slighted  because  they 
do  not  count  for  admission  to  college.  In  such  a  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  student 
to  give  these  subjects  as  much  time  and  energy  as  social  conditions  demand.” 

Third.  Even  by  faithfully  following  the  usual  college  prescription,  the  best  prep¬ 
aration  for  college  is  not  secured.  Abraham  Flexner,  in  his  book  “The  American 
College,”  shows  how  the  college  is  standing  in  its  own  way.  He  says  that  “The 
motive  on  which  the  college  vainly  relies,  self-realization,  has  got  to  be  rendered 
operative  at  the  earlier  stage.”  “As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  adds,  “the  secondary 
period  is  far  more  favorable  than  the  college  to  free  exploration  of  the  boy.”  The 
restrictive  preparatory  courses  prescribed  by  the  colleges  do  not  afford  the  kind  of 
experience  needed  in  the  high  school. 

Fourth.  In  the  attempt  to  prepare  for  the  widely  varying  requirements  of  different 
colleges,  the  energies  of  the  school  are  dissipated.  The  energy  that  should  be  devoted 
to  meeting  actual  individual  needs  of  students  is  expended  upon  the  study  of  college 
catalogues.  An  institution  that  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  internally  is  made 
subordinate  and  subservient.  As  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  in  the  requirements 
of  different  colleges,  we  find  that  one  college  requires  one  foreign  language,  counts 
work  in  a  second,  and  gives  no  credit  for  a  third;  another  college  requires  two  foreign 
languages  and  requires  one  unit  in  a  third,  unless  music  or  physics  is  presented  as  a 
substitute;  and  a  third  college  absolutely  requires  three  foreign  languages. 

Fifth.  But  by  far  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  present  condition  is,  as  Com¬ 
missioner  Snedden  says,  to  be  found  in  the  restrictive  effect  upon  true  high-school 
development.  The  high  school  to-day  is  the  arena  in  which  our  greatest  educational 
problems  should  be  worked  out.  High-school  attendance  in  this  country  has  increased 
almost  fourfold  within  the  last  20  years.  If  the  college  will  recognize  the  true  func¬ 
tion  of  the  high  school,  this  marvelous  growth  will  continue  unabated  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  will  become  an  institution  unparalleled  as  a  factor  for  democratic 
living.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  nation  ever  before  possessed  such  an  opportunity. 
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Supplementary  Report. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  additional  statement  and  recommendation : 

The  universal  education  to  which  our  institutions  are  now  committed  is  radically 
different  from  the  education  for  a  literary  class  to  which  we  were  formerly  devoted .  So 
long  as  our  education  was  designed  for  the  few  it  was  possible  to  require  candidates  for 
that  education  to  conform  to  a  certain  definite  intellectual  t}q)e  and  to  reject  all  other 
candidates.  That  type  was  defined  in  terms  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics — substi¬ 
tutes  not  allowed.  This  definition  actually  debarred  many  individuals  who  did  not 
entirely  conform  to  the  tjqDe,  but  who  possessed  other  strong  qualities  that  would  have 
made  them  valuable  members  of  the  learned  professions.  Nevertheless  the  injustice 
of  this  procedure  aroused  no  strong  opposition  because  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  other  candidates  conforming  to  the  type  to  fill  the  very  limited  number  of  positions 
in  the  then  existing  professions. 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  made  a  strong  appeal  to  a  somewhat 
larger  group  of  men  and  women,  the  rigor  of  the  former  requirement  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  was  relaxed  by  reducing  the  amounts  required  and  by  allowing  a 
substitution  of  modern  language  for  part  or  all  of  the  classical  languages.  This  process 
was  characterized  by  its  opponents  as  “letting  down  the  bars.”  Such  it  was,  not  so 
much  in  the  sense  that  it  made  education  easier,  as  in  the  sense  that  it  permitted  edu¬ 
cation  to  make  its  appeal  to  a  much  larger  group  of  men  and  women. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  the  duty  of  those  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  consider  the  importance  of  making  our  education  appeal  to  still  other  students. 
To-day  it  is  impossible  in  many  communities  for  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  obtain  even  a  high- 
school  education  unless  he  or  she  can  do  passing  work  in  both  mathematics  and  a  for¬ 
eign  language.  Schoolmen  in  general  are  familiar  with  students,  usually  girls,  who  do 
good  work  in  languages,  history,  and  certain  sciences,  but  who  can  not  master  high- 
school  or  college  mathematics.  There  are  other  students,  mostly  boys,  who  do  good 
work  in  mathematics,  science,  and  history,  but  who  have  exceptional  difficulty  with 
foreign  languages.  A  student  of  the  latter  t}q)e  would  find  ample  field  for  the  exercise 
of  all  his  linguistic  ability  in  a  reasonable  mastery  of  the  English  language. 

In  the  East  we  find  a  tendency  to  attach  particular  importance  to  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  and  in  the  West  we  find  a  tendency  to  emphasize  mathematics.  But  native 
abilities  are  not  geographical  quantities. 

We  believe  that  insistence  upon  the  study  of  mathematics  and  foreign  language  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  an  education  is  based  largely  upon  the  belief  that  both  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  intellectual  discipline.  But  we  know  that  many  of  our  greatest  men  have  been 
deficient  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  accomplishments.  They  evidently  secured  their 
intellectual  power  by  other  processes.  The  disciplinary  possibilities  of  other  subjects 
are  not  yet  fully  recognized. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statement,  we  recommend  that  section  4  of  the  definition 
of  a  well-planned  high-school  course  be  supplemented  by  the  following  additional 
statement: 

A  («).  In  place  of  either  two  units  of  mathematics  or  two  units  of  a  foreign  language,  the 
substitution,  under  proper  supervision,  should  he  allowed  of  two  units,  consisting  of  a  second 
unit  of  social  science  {including  history)  and  a  second  unit  of  natural  science. 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  allowed,  under  proper  supervision,  the  selection  of 
four  units  from  the  following: 

(1)  Two  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

(2)  Two  units  of  mathematics. 

(3)  Two  units  consisting  of  a  second  unit  of  social  science  and  a  second  unit  of 
natural  science. 
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According  to  this  pro\'i3ion,  it  would  be  possible  under  proper  supervision  to  substi¬ 
tute  the  work  in  columns  (B)  or  (C)  for  the  work  in  column  (A). 


English . . 

Foreign  language 

Mathematics . 

Social  science. . . . 
Natural  science. 


(B) 


3 

2 

0 

2 

2 


(C) 


3 

0 

2 

2 

2 


Total  specified .  9  9 

To  which  must  be  added  to  make  another  major.  . .  1  or  2  1 


9 

1 


Total 


10  or  11  10  10 


Consequently  the  student  without  mathematics  must  present  three  units  in  two 
subjects  and  two  units  in  the  two  remaining  subjects,  thereby  demonstrating  ability  in 
fom’  lines  of  work. 

Similarly,  the  student  without  foreign  languages  must  present  three  units  in  two 
subjects  and  two  units  in  the  two  remaining  subjects. 

To  carry  out  this  'plan  we  would  urge  that  at  least  many  of  the  larger  colleges  should 
make  special  provision  to  continue  the  education  of  students  of  whom  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  requirement  of  mathematics  or  the  requirement  of  foreign  language  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  continuation  of  their  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
'  N.  Y.  [Now  Agent  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.] 

VViLLiAM  M.  Butler,  Principal,  AYatman  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  [Now  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.] 

Charles  W.  Evans,  Principal,  High  School,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Alexis  F.  Lange,  Dean  of  College  Faculties,  University  of  California,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Lewis,  Principal,  William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Orr,  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Smiley,  Principal,  East  Side  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Committee. 


The  chairman  herewith  appends  the  following  statement  from  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  expressing  the  opinion  that  even  greater  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the  high 
school  and  explaining  an  important  principal  that  should  at  this  time  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  concerned  with  the  relations  of  school  and  college. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

In  signing  the  report,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  express  my  sympathy  with  the  general 
outlines  of  the  whole  statement  which  is  here  made  by  the  committee .  It  is  my  opinion 
that  somewhat  greater  latitude  should  be  allowed  the  high  school  in  the  organization 
of  its  courses.  To  this  end,  I  should  personally  prefer  that  the  various  requirements 
be  not  specific  in  terms  of  the  subjects.  The  only  specification  which  I  find  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  favor  is  that  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  coherent  work  in  the  high  school. 
To  this  end,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  require  two  majors  of  three  units,  and 
one  minor  of  two  units.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

One  other  principle  should,  I  believe,  be  incorporated  in  any  report  which  deals 
with  the  relations  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  These  two  institutions  should  follow 
up  the  work  of  high-school  students  much  more  completely  than  is  now  done.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  comes  from  a  high  school  into  a  college  should  have  his  relative  rank  in  the 
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high-school  class  reported  to  the  college.  The  work  he  is  carrying  on  in  the  college 
should  be  carefully  observed,  and  reports  should  be  sent  back  to  the  high  school, 
stating  the  rank  of  the  student  in  college.  Both  institutions  would  profit  by  this 
exchange  of  information.  The  college  would  learn  by  such  a  comparative  study  of 
the  student’s  work  whether  or  not  its  courses  are  articulating  directly  with  those  of 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  would  learn  whether  or  not  it  is  articulating  with 
the  college.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  high  school  should  in  every  case 
articulate  with  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  high  standing  of  its  students 
in  college. 

Without  attempting  to  pass  on  that  question,  however,  the  information  that  would 
be  gained  by  the  study  of  relative  marks  would  be  very  valuable  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  consciousness  of  both  institutions  the  character  of  the  work  which  the 
students  are  able  to  do. 

I  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  adding  this  comment  to  the  report,  if  you  do 
not  feel  that  it  would  encumber  the  committee’s  statement.  In  any  case  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  sign  the  general  report.  These  comments  are  merely  added  in  the  hope  that 
the  principles  outlined  in  this  report  may  be  extended  somewhat  further  than  the 
committee  has  found  it  expedient  to  carry  them. 


Charles  H.  Judd. 
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A. 

Adelpbi  College,  entrance  requirements,  62. 

Agnes  Scott  College,  entrance  requirements,  54. 

Agricultural  colleges,  granting  a  free  margin  of  units, 
11;  maximum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each 
subject,  92-96;  number  of  units  prescribed,  7,  16, 
89-91;  statistics,  89-96. 

Alabama,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  81;  entrance  requirements, 
53. 

Albion  College,  entrance  requirements,  60. 

Alfred  University,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Allegheny  College,  entrance  requirements,  67. 

Alma  College,  entrance  requirements,  60. 

Amherst  College,  entrance  requirements,  59. 

Amount  of  entrance  requirements,  5-18. 

Amount  of  work  required,  6-8. 

Arizona,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  94;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  81;  entrance  requirements,  53. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  82. 

Articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  report  of 
committee,  6,  16-17,  97-105. 

Augustana  College,  entrance  requirements,  55. 

B. 

Baker  University,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Barnard  College,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Bates  College,  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Baylor  University,  entrance  requirements,  70. 

Beloit  College,  entrance  requirements,  71. 

Bethany  College,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Boston  University,  entrance  requirements,  59;  total 
units  required,  20. 

Bowdoin  College,  entrance  requii’ements,  58,  69. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  units  required  for  admission, 
7-8,  67. 

Buchtel  College,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

Bucknell  University,  entrance  requirements,  67. 

Butler  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

C. 

California,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  94;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  81;  entrance  requirements, 
53. 

Carleton  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  definition  of  units,  7-8;  recommenda¬ 
tions,  5-6. 

Carroll  College,  entrance  requirements,  71. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  85. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  54. 

Central  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

Central  University,  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  entrance  requirements, 
56. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  58. 

Chicago,  University  of,  and  entrance  with  condi¬ 
tions,  18;  entrance  requirements,  55;  number  of 
prescribed  units,  12. 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements, 
65. 

Clark  College,  entrance  requirements,  12,  59. 

Coe  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Colby  College,  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Colgate  University,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

College  and  high  school,  adjustment,  5. 

College  of  Emporia,  entrance  requirements,  57. 


College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  64. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  entrance  requirements,  59. 

Colleges  of  agricultiue.  See  Agricultural  colleges. 

Colleges  of  engineering.  See  Engineering  colleges. 

Colleges  of  liberal  arts,  degrees,  prescribed  and 
elective  units,  30-40;  ciegrees  conferred,  19-20;  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  12-17;  maximum  number  of 
units  accepted  in  each  subject,  41-71;  number  of 
units  required  for  admission,  7 ;  prescribing  no  sub¬ 
jects,  20;  statistics,  27-71;  total  units  required, 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  81,  94. 

Colorado  College,  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  81;  entrance  requirements,  54. 

Colorado,  University  of,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  81;  entrance  requirements,  53. 

Columbia  College,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Columbia  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  84. 

Committee  of  Ten,  on  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  11. 

Committee  on  Articulation  of  High  School  and  Col¬ 
lege,  recommendations,  6,  8;  units  prescribed, 
16-17. 

Conditions,  abolition  of  entrance  with,  18. 

Contradictions  in  entrance  requirements,  A.  B. 
course,  17-18.  > 

Converse  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Cornell  College,  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  82;  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Cornell  University,  agricultural  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  95;  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  63. 

D. 

Dartmouth  College,  entrance  requirements,  62;  total 
units  required,  20. 

Degrees,  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  19-20;  contradictions 
in  entrance  requirements,  17-18;  prescribed  and 
elective  units,  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  30-40. 

Denison  University,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

Denver,  University  of,  entrance  requirements,  54. 

De  Pauw  University,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Des  Moines  College,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Dickinson  College,  entrance  requirements,  67;  total 
units  required,  20. 

Doane  College,  entrance  requirements,  62. 

Drake  University,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Drury  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

E. 

Earlham  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Elmira  College,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Emory  College,  entrance  requirements,  54. 

Engineering  colleges,  granting  a  free  margin  of  units, 
11;  number  of  units  prescribed,  7,  16,  73-75;  pre¬ 
scribed  and  elective  units,  76-87;  statistics,  73-87. 

English  language,  prescribed  units,  colleges  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  12-17,  20-21. 

Entrance  ‘Svith  conditions,”  abolition,  18. 

F. 

Fairmount  College,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Fargo  College,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

Fisk  University,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Flexibility  of  entrance  requhements,  5-18. 

Fordham  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Foreign  languages,  units  prescribed,  colleges  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  22-25. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  67.  . 

Franklin  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Free  margin,  institutions  granting,  10. 
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G. 

George  Washington  University,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  81 ;  entrance  requirements, 
54. 

Georgetown  University,  entrance  requirements,  54, 
58;  number  of  prescribed  units,  15. 

Georgia,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  94';  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  81;  entrance  requirements,  54. 

Goucher  College,  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Grinnell  College,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Grove  City  College,  entrance  requirements,  67. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  entrance  requirements. 


H. 

Hamilton  College,  entrance  requirements,  63;  num¬ 
ber  of  prescribed  units,  15. 

Hamline  University,  entrance  requirements,  12,61. 

Hanover  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Harvard  College,  entrance  requirements,  59. 

Haverford  College,  entrance  requirements,  68. 

High  school  and  college,  adjustment,  5;  articula¬ 
tion,  16-17,  97  105. 

High  schools  and  four-year  course,  7-8;  considera¬ 
tions  on  the  field  and  function,  97-98;  distinctive 
function,  6;  working  definition  of  a  well-planned 
course,  9^101. 

Hillsdale  College,  entrance  requirements,  60. 

History,  for  the  A.  B.  course,  26-27. 

Hobart  College,  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Hope  College,  entrance  requirements,  TO. 

Howard  University,  entrance  requirements,  54. 

Huron  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

I. 

Idaho,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  94;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  81;  entrance  requirements,  55. 

Illinois,  University  of,  a^icultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  94;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements,  55. 

Illinois  College,  entrace  requirements,  55. 

Indiana  University,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Industrial  life,  relation  of  instruction,  .5-6. 

Iowa,  State  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements',  82;  entrance  requirements, 
56. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  entrance  requirements,  82,  94. 

J. 

James  MiUikin  Universitv,  entrance  requirements, 
55,  82. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  entrance  requirements, 
54. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  entrance  requirements, 
58;  number  of  prescribed  units,  15. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  on  articulation  of  liigh  school  and 
college,  104-105. 

K. 

Kalamazoo  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

Kansas,  University  of,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Kentucky,  State  University  of,  agricultural  school, 
entrance  requirements,  94;  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  82. 

Kenyon  College,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

Kingsley,  C.  U.,  and  report  on  articulation  of  high  ! 
school  and  college,  97-104.  l 

Knox  College,  entrance  requirements,  55.  i 


Lafayette  College,  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  68. 

Lake  Erie  College,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

Lake  Forest  College,  entrance  requirements,  55. 

Languages,  units  required,  11-12,  17. 

Lawrence  College,  entrance  requirements,  71. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  entrance  requirements,  68. 

Lehigh  University,  entrance  requirements,  68; 
engineering  school,  entrance  requirements,  85. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  engineering 
school,  entrance  requirements,  81;  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  12,  53. 


Liberal  arts,  colleges.  See  Colleges  of  liberal  arts, 

10. 

Louisiana  State  University,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements, 
58. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  entrance  requirements,  94. 

M. 

Macalester  College,  entrance  requirements,  12,61. 

Maine,  Universit}’  of,  agricultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  94;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  83;  entrance  requirements,  58. 

Manhattan  College,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  63. 

Marietta  College,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  94. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  engineering 
school,  entrance  requirements,  83. 

;  Mathematics,  number  of  prescribed  units,  colleges 
j  of  liberal  arts,  12-17,  21-22. 

I  Miami  University,  entrance  requirements,  66,  70. 
i  Michigan,  ^"niversity  of,  engineering  school,  en- 
i  trance  requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements, 
TO;  number  of  prescribed  units,  14. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  83,  95. 

Mills  College,  entrance  requirements,  53. 

Minnesota,  University  of,*  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  95;  and  entrance  “with 
conditions,”  18;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  entrance  requirements,  61; 
prescribed  units,  12-13. 

Missouri,  University  of,  agriculture  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements  95;  entrance  requirements, 
61;  number  of  prescribed  units,  13. 

Missouri  School  of  Mines,  entrance  requirements, 
83. 

Missouri  VaUey  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

Monmouth  College,  entrance  requirements,  55. 

Montana.  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  83;  entrance  requirements, 
62. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
entrance  requirements,  95. 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  entrance  requirements,  83. 

Montana  State  School  of  Minas,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  83. 

Mornin^ide  College,  entrance  requirements,  57. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  entrance  requirements,  59. 

Muhlenberg  College,  entrance  requirements,  68. 

X. 

National  Education  Association,  secondary  depart¬ 
ment,  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  6, 
97-105. 

Natural  science,  for  the  A.  B.  course,  25-26;  number 
of  prescribed  units,  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  12-17. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  83;  entrance  requirements, 
62;  number  of  prescribed  units,  14. 

Nevada,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  entrance 
requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  83;  entrance  requirements,  62. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts,  entrance  requirements,  84,  95. 
i  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  entrance  requirements,  84,  95. 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  64. 

New  York  Normal  College  of  the  City  of,  entrance 
requirements,  64. 

New  York  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  64. 
North  Carolina,  University  of,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  85;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  65. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,  unit  requirements,  8. 

North  Dakota,  University  of,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,'  85;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  65. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  85,  9^5. 

Northwestern  University,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements, 
55. 
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Notre  Dame  University,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements, 
56. 

O. 

Oberlin  College,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

Occidental  College,  entrance  requirements,  53. 

Ohio  State  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  65-66. 

Ohio  University,  entrance  requirements,  12. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  66. 

Oklahoma,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements, 
66. 

Olivet  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

Oregon,  University  of,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  67. 

Otterbein  University,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

I 

P. 

Park  College,  entrance  requirements,  62. 

Parsons  College,  entrance  requirements,  57.  ! 

Penn  College,  entrance  requirements,  57.  1 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en-  j 
trance  requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  i 
68. 

Pennsylvania  College,  entrance  requirements,  68. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements, 

67. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements, 

68. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  84. 

Pomona  College,  entrance  requirements,  53.  ' 

Princeton  University,  engineering  school,  entrance  | 
requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  62.  [ 

Purdue  University,  agricultural  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  94;  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  82;  entrance  requirements,  56. 


R. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  entrance  requirements, 
70. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  college,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  70.  ! 

Reed  College,  and  entrance  '‘with  conditions,”  18; 
entrance  requirements,  12,  67. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  84.  I 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  86. 

Richmond  College,  entrance  requirements,  70. 

Ripon  College,  entrance  requirements,  71. 

Roanoke  College,  entrance  requirements,  70. 

Rochester,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements, 
64. 

Rockford  College,  entrance  requirements,  55. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  entrance  requirements, 
82. 

Rutgers  College,  entrance  requirements,  62;  number 
of  prescribed  units,  15. 


St.  Lawrence  University,  entrance  requirements 
64. 

St.  Olaf  College,  entrance  requirements,  61. 

School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo.,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  81. 

Sciences.  See  Natural  science;  Social  science. 

Secondary  scnools.  See  High  schools. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  entrance  requirements, 
81. 

Smith  College,  entrance  requirements,  59-60. 

Social  science,  number  of  prescribed  units,  colleges 
of  liberal  arts,  12-17. 

South,  University  of,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  86. 

South  Dakota,  University  of,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements. 


Southern  California,  University  of,  engineering 
school,  entrance  requirements,  81;  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  53. 

Southwestern  University,  entrance  requirements, 
70. 

State  College  of  Washington,  agricultural  school, 
entrance  requirements,  96;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  71. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  82;  entrance  requirements, 
56;  number  of  prescribed  units,  14. 

State  University  of  Nevada,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  83;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  62. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  84. 

Students,  prematurely  admitted,  8. 

Subjects  accepted,  for  the  A.  B.  course,  27. 

Swarthmore  College,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Syracuse  University,  agricultmal  school,  entrance 
requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  64. 

T. 

Temple  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  85;  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Tennessee,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  95;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements, 
69. 

Texas,  L^niversity  of,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Trinity  College,  entrance  requirements,  54,  65. 

Trinity  University,  entrance  requirements,  70. 

Tufts  College,  engineering  school,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  83;  entrance  requirements,  60. 

Tulane  University,  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  82;  entrance  requirements,  58. 


U. 

Union  University,  engineering  school,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  84;  entrance  requirements,  64;  total 
imits  required,  20. 

Units,  A.  B.  course,  28-29;  agricultural  colleges,  7, 
91;  colleges  of  engineering,  7,  76-87;  colleges  of 
liberal  arts,  7,  20,  41-71;  definitions,  6-8;  diagrams 
giving  prescribed  and  accepted,  12-17;  distribu¬ 
tion  of,  11-12;  flexibility,  12-17;  institutions  grant¬ 
ing  free  margin,  10-11;  maximum  number  of,  ac¬ 
cepted  in  each  subject,  92-96.  See  also  Articula¬ 
tion  of  high  school  and  college. 

University  of  Alabama.  See  Alabama,  University 
of. 

University  of  Arizona.  See  Arizona.  University  of. 

University  of  California.  See  Caliiornia,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Chic^o.  See  Chic^o,  University  of. 

University  of  Cincinnati.  See  Cincinnati,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Colorado.  See  Colorado,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Denver.  See  Denver,  University  of. 

University  of  Georgia.  See  Georgia,  University  of. 

University  of  Idaho.  See  Idaho,  University  of. 

University  of  Illinois.  See  Illinois,  University  of. 

University  of  Kansas.  See  Kansas,  University  of. 

University  o''  Maine.  See  Maine,  University  of. 

University  of  Michigan.  See  Michigan,  University 
of. 

University  of  Minnesota.  See  Minnesota,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Missouri.  See  Missouri,  University  of. 

University  of  Montana.  See  Montana,  University 
of. 

University  of  Nebraska.  See  Nebraska,  University 
of. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  See  North  Carolina, 
University  of. 

University  of  North  Dakota.  See  North  Dakota, 
University  of. 

University  of  Oklahoma.  See  Oklahoma,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Oregon.  See  Oregon,  University  of. 

Umversity  of  Pennsylvania.  See  Pennsylvania, 
University  of. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  See  Pittsburgh,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 
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University  of  Rochester.  See  Rochester,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  South  Dakota.  See  South  Dakota, 
University  of. 

University  of  Southern  Cahfornia.  See  Southern 
California,  University  of. 

University  of  Tennessee.  See  Tennessee,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Texas.  See  Texas,  University  of. 

University  of  the  South,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

University  of  Utah.  See  Utah,  University  of. 

University  of  Vermont.  See  Vermont,  University 
of. 

University  of  Virginia.  See  Virginia,  University  of. 

University  of  Washington.  See  Washington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  See  Wisconsin,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

University  of  Wooster.  See  Wooster.  University  of. 

University  of  Wyoming.  See  Wyoming,  Univer¬ 
sity  of. 

Ursinus  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Utah,  University  of,  entrance  requirements,  70; 
engineering  school,  entrance  requirements,  86. 

V. 

Vanderbilt  University,  engineering  school,  entrance 
requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Vassar  College,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

V'ermont,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  96;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements, 
70. 

Virginia,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  8^;  entrance  requirements, 
70. 

Vocational  subjects,  number  of  prescribed  units, 
colleges  of  hberal  arts,  12-17. 

W. 

Wabash  College,  entrance  requirements,  56. 

Wake  Forest  College,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

Washburn  College,  entrance  requirements,  58. 


Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  69. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  engineering  school 
entrance  requirements,  86;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  70. 

Washington.  State  College  of,  engineering  school, 
entrance  requirements,  86. 

Washington,  University  of,  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  83,  86;  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  70. 

Wellesley  College,  entrance  requirements,  60. 

Wells  College,  entrance  requirements,  65. 

Wesleyan  University,  entrance  requirements,  54. 

West  Virginia  University,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  96;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  86;  entrance  requirements, 
71. 

Western  College  for  Women,  entrance  requirements, 

66. 

Western  Reserve  University  (for  men),  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  66;  (for  women),  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  66. 

Whitman  College,  entrance  requirements,  71. 

Willamette  University,  entrance  requirements,  67. 

William  Jewell  College,  entrance  requirements,  62. 

Williams  College,  entrance  requirements,  60;  total 
units  required,  20. 

Wilson  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  96;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  87;  entrance  requirements, 
71;  number  of  prescribed  units,  13. 

Wofford  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 

Wooster,  University  of,  entrance  requirements,  66. 

'Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  83. 

Wyoming,  University  of,  agricultural  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  96;  engineering  school,  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  87;  entrance  requirements, 
71. 

Y. 

Yale  University,  entrance  requirements,  54;  total 
vmits  required,  20. 

Yankton  College,  entrance  requirements,  69. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEAISTSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.]  November  8,  1912. 

Sir:  In  the  Federal  Census  of  1910,  58.5  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  from  6  to  20  j^ears  of  age,  both  inclusive,  are 
classed  as  rural,  which  means  that  nearly  three-fifths  of  our  total  school 
population  live  in  the  open  country,  or  in  villages  and  small  towns,, 
under  rural  conditions.  The  total  rural  population  of  this  class  at 
the  time  this  census  was  taken  was  16,230,406.  By  the  end  of  the 
current  school  year  it  should  be  approximately  17,000,000.  The 
education  of  these  children  and  young  people,  and  of  the  other 
millions  Vvho  follow  after  them  as  the  years  go  by  and  who  are  to 
make  up  the  bulk  of  our  population,  rural  and  urban  alike,  in  the 
near  future,  is  the  most  important  problem  of  those  States  havmg  a 
large  rural  population,  and  the  most  important  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  On  their  education  all  things  wait  in  State  and  nation, 
whether  of  material  wealth,  civic  righteousness,  social  purity,  or 
sphitual  uplift  and  idealism. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  education  of  these  children 
is  the  rural  school,  which  for  this  reason  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  important  factors  of  our  national  life  and  civilization,  and 
the  improvement  of  which  should  be  our  chief  concern.  Until  very 
recentlv  few  careful  studies  of  the  rural  schools  have  been  made, 
and  we  yet  have  little  accurate  information  about  them  and  little 
knowledge  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  problem  of  their  improve¬ 
ment.  We  do  know  in  a  general  way  that  then*  terms  are  short, 
their  support  inadequate,  their  teachers  poorly  prepared,  their 
attendance  irregular,  their  management  unscientific  and  wasteful 
of  money,  time,  and  energy,  then  courses  of  study  ill-adapted  to 
their  needs,  and  the  houses  in  which  the  children  are  taught  cheap 
and  poorly  equipped  and  furnished.  That  this  is  not  true  of  all 
rural  schools  goes  without  sa^^mg,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true  in  a 
large  measure  of  most  of  them.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities 
in  population  and  wealth,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  education 
and  schools  in  urban  communities,  and  frequently  to  the  neglect  of 
the  count rju 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Witli  the  help  of  recent  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  this 
purpose^  this  bureau  has  undertaken  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  several  States,  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  definite  contributions  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  improvement. 

The  accompan3dng  manuscript,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan, 
specialist  in  rural  education  in  the  bureau,  is  one  of  the  first  results 
of  our  studies  into  their  present  condition.  It  is  in  no  way  either 
com^ilete  or  exhaustive,  but  is  the  best  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  the  facilities  until  now  at  our  disposal.  Incom¬ 
plete  as  it  is,  it  makes  a  very  valuable  contribution  toward  a  clearer 
■understanding  of  the  rural  schools  as  they  are,  and  I  therefore 
recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  this  bureau. 

Eespectfuil}^  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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A  KENTUCKY  LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE;  USED  UNTIL  1910. 


THE  STATUS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  complimentary  to  the  pub' 
lie  schools  of  the  United  States,  concerning  their  high  standing  and 
progressiveness,  as  indicated  by  the  constant  adoption  of  new  and 
better  methods  of  teaching  and  of  better  buildings  and  equipment. 
A  general  impression  has  been  created  that  there  exists  an  American 
school  system  which  is  efficient  and  nation  wide,  with  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  impression  is 
erroneous.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  public  schools,  both  urban 
and  rural,  have  made  considerable  progress,  but  the  marked  progress 
has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  city  and  town.  During  the 
past  three  decades  the  American  rural  school  has  in  most  States  made 
little  progress  except  that  resulting  from  the  activities  of  the  past  10 
years.  Opportunities  for  education  in  most  of  the  rural  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  exceedingly  meager,  in  comparison  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  in  cities.  The  city  systems  of  schools  are  approxi¬ 
mately  similar  throughout  the  United  States.  Outside  of  the  cities, 
however,  there  is  no  uniform  system. 

In  the  city  system,  school  affairs  are  on  the  whole  well  managed, 
the  schools  are  supervised  by  trained  educators,  and  are  taught  by 
well-educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers.  The  school- 
houses  are  modern,  sanitary,  and  well  equipped  with  adequate 
furnishing  and  facilities  for  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  true  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  that  rural  schools  lack 
intelligent  and  economical  management,  adequate  supervision,  and 
efficient  teaching.  The  majority  of  them  are  housed  in  uncomfor¬ 
table  buildings,  unsuitable  from  almost  every  standpoint,  without 
proper  furniture  or  facilities  for  heating,  ventilatmg,  and  lighting; 
without  adequate  provisions  for  guarding  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  children,  and  with  comparatively  little  equipment  for  teaching. 

The  attention  of  our  best  educators  has  during  the  past  half 
century  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  city  school.  The 
country  school  has  been  left  largely  to  itself.  The  development  of 
the  city  school  has  in  a  measure  retarded  the  country  school,  as  the 
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city  has  drawn,  and  is  continually  drawing,  the  best  teachers  away 
from  the  country.  A  program,  course  of  study,  system  of  grading, 
and  textbooks  have  been  developed  for  city  schools,  all  in  large 
measure  suitable  for  the  schools  whose  conditions  caused  their 
development.  In  too  many  instances  those  courses  and  methods 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  country  school,  which  exists  under  condi¬ 
tions  entirely  different  from  those  surrounding  the  city  school;  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory. 

Attention  is  now  turning  toward  the  neglected  schools  of  the  open 
country.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  redirect  their  work  by  the 
addition  of  new  studies  to  the  curriculum,  but  the  redirection  must 
be  more  fundamental.  The  institution,  more  than  the  curriculum, 
needs  redirection.  Reform  must  begin  with  the  management.  No 
extended  progress  is  possible  unless  the  school  affairs  are  wisely 
administered.  Supervision  must  be  provided.  No  extended  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  possible  without  proper  over¬ 
sight  and  guidance.  Trained  teachers  must  be  obtained  and  means 
of  training  provided.  We  need  but  look  to  the  development  of  our 
best  city  systems  to  realize  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

The  instructional  v/ork  of  the  school  must  be  in  some  way  read¬ 
justed  to  the  needs.  This  readjustment  in  the  course  of  study,  the 
arrangement  of  the  program,  and  the  classification  of  the  pupils 
can  be  intelligently  made  oiffy  when  a  comprehensive  understanding 
exists  regarding  the  management  of  the  school  and  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  which  are  outside  of  the  school  itself,  but  which 
affect  the  affairs  and  work  of  the  school. 

Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  rural  education  problem  now 
before  us.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  illiteracy  in  rural  terri¬ 
tory  is  twice  as  great  as  in  urban  territory.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  illiterate  immigrants  are  crowded  in  the 
great  manufacturing  and  industrial  centers.  The  illiteracy  among 
native-born  children  of  native  parentage  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  among  native  children  of  foreign  parentage,  largely  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  education  in  rural  America, 
in  which  comparatively  few  immigrants  live.  Few  know  that  ap¬ 
proximately  62  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  is  in  rural 
schools,  but  that  the  rural  aggregate  attendance  is  only  51  per  cent 
of  the  total  aggregate  attendance;  that  about  60  per  cent  of  those 
in  rural  schools  are  in  one-teacher  country  schoolhouses,  and  that 
the  instructional  work  in  the  average  one-teacher  country  school  is  of 
very  low  grade.  The  following  pages  show  in  some  degree  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  rural  school  is  laboring.  The  unsatisfactory 
conditions  are  in  no  way  exaggerated,  but  are  on  the  whole  under¬ 
estimated  rather  than  overestimated.  Every  possible  means  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  figures  accurate. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  DATA  ON  THE  2,500 

POPULATION  BASIS. 


Comparatively  little  material  is  available  relating  to  the  status  of 
the  rural  school  and  rural  education  in  the  United  States  as  distinct 
from  urban  conditions.  Few  State  departments  of  education  make 
any  distinction  between  rural  and  urban  schools  in  collecting  informa¬ 
tion.  In  a  few  a  distinction  is  made,  but  no  uniform  definition  of  the 
terms  urban”  and  rural”  has  been  adopted;  consequently  the  data 
given  do  not  permit  easy  comparison. 

In  many  States  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent  are  called  rural,  as  city  and  incorporated  tovms  are 
usually  set  off  as  independent  districts.  State  reports  from  such 
States  include  statistics  separately  for  independent  districts  and 
county  systems.  The  division,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  division 
between  the  urban  and  the  rural.  Many  progressive  villages  in  nearly 
all  sections  of  the  country  are  organized  as  separate  districts,  wliile 
many  cities  remain  a  part  of  the  county  system.  In  Delaware, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Maryland  with  a  few  exceptions  all  urban 
schools  are  parts  of  the  county  systems,  under  county  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents.  In 
New  England,  and  in  Ohio  outside  the  cities,  all  schools  are  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  township  officers.  In  both  cases 
school  reports  include  data  for  all  the  schools,  with  no  distinction  on 
account  of  location.  This  variation  in  organization,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  forms  of  the  reports  issued  in  the  various  States,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  any  widely  extended  comparisons  between 
educational  facilities  in  urban  and  rural  territory. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  rural  school  problem  may  be  obtained 
from  the  figures  given  in  the  six  tables  immediately  following  this 
section.  In  collecting  data  the  bureau  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
definition  of  urban  and  rural  schools.  In  order  that  comparisons  in 
school  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  might  be  made  with  population 
and  illiteracy,  it  was  found  ad^fisable  to  use  the  distinction  between 
urban  and  rural  which  is  now  used  by  the  L^nited  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  its  population  statistics.  The  Census  Bureau  defines  urban 
population  as  “that  residing  in  cities  and  other  incorporated  places 
of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more,  and  rural  population  as  that  residing 
outside  of  such  incorporated  places.”  There  are,  therefore,  included 
as  rural  many  hundreds  of  villages  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  population 
vrhere  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  the  conditions  of  living  are 
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those  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  country,  and  where  the  schools 
are  graded  and  are  as  well  equipped  in  trained  teachers,  buildings, 
and  apparatus  as  the  schools  of  the  average  small  city.  A  village  of 
1,000  persons  would  have  under  average  conditions  320  children  5  to 
20  years  of  age,  192  of  whom  would  be  enrolled  in  school.  Of  the  320 
children,  223  W'ould  be  between  their  fifth  and  fifteenth  birthdays. 
This  means  children  enough  for  a  graded  school  with  from  20  to  25 
pupils  in  each  class.  Investigation  shows  that  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  in  such  villages  are  fairly  satisfactory  when  compared  to  city 
schools.  It  is  the  situation  in  the  open  country,  usually  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  that  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  where  on  account 
of  the  existing  conditions  immediate  attention  is  needed. 

The  data  in  the  following  tables  are  based  upon  the  definitions  of 
urban  and  rural  given  above.  The  population  and  illiteracy  figures 
were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Part  of  the  other  data 
is  taken  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
entitled  Urban  and  Bural  School  Statistics,  in  which  figures  are  given 
concerning  rural  conditions  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  totals 
for  the  entire  State  the  total  city  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.  The 
State  totals  are  obtained  from  the  State  departments  of  education, 
the  city  data  directly  from  the  city  school  authorities.  Inaccuracies 
may  be  noted  in  the  tables,  notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  been 
used  in  this  office  in  transcribing  and  tabulating.  All  figures,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  are  for  the  school  year  1909-10,  in  order  that 
comparisons  may  be  made  with  the  1910  population  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

SUMMARY  OF  TABLES. 

(Urban  and  rural  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census.) 

Population: 

Urban .  42.  623,  383  or  46.  3  per  cent 

Rural .  49,  348,  883  or  53.  7  per  cent 


Total . 

.  91,  972,  266  or  100.  0  per  cent 

School  population  (6-20,  inclusive); 

Urban . 

Rural . 

.  11,  520, 193  or 

.  16,  230,  406  or 

41.  5  per  cent 
58.  5  per  cent 

Total . 

.  27,  750,  599  or  100.  0  per  cent 

Illiterate  (10  years  of  age  and  over): 

Urban . 

Rural . 

.  1,  766, 135  or 

.  3,  750,  028  or 

5. 1  per  cent 
10.  2  per  cent 

Total . 

.  5,  516,  693  or 

7.  7  per  cent 

Place  of  birth: 

In  State  of  residence . 

In  other  States . 

Foreign  born . 

.  61, 185,  305  or 

.  17,  271,  075  or 

.  13,  515,  886  or 

66.  5  per  cent 
18.  8  per  cent 
14.  7  per  cent 
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School  enrollment: 


Urban . .  6,  713,  899  or  37.  7  per  cent 

Rural .  11, 100,  553  or  62.  3  per  cent 

Total .  17,  814,  452  or  100.  0  per  cent 


Urban  enrollment  to  urban  school  population ....  59. 1  per  cen^ 

Rural  enrollment  to  rural  school  population .  68.  4  per  cent 

Total  enrollment  to  total  school  population ....  64.  3  per  cent 

Average  daily  attendance: 

Urban .  5,  324,  749  or  41.  5  per  cent 

Rural .  7,  509,  558  or  58.  5  per  cent 


Total . 

Number  attending  daily  in  every  100  enrolled: 

Urban . 

Rural . 

All  schools . 

Aggregate  attendance : 

Urban . 

Rural . 

All  schools . . 

Average  length  of  session  in  days: 

Urban . 

Rural . . 


12,  834,  307  or  100.  0  per  cent 


79.3 
67.  6 


72. 1 


48.  7  per  cent 
51.  3  per  cent 

100.  0  per  cent 


184.  3  days 
137.  7  days 


All  schools .  157.  0  days 

Excess  of  urban  over  rural .  46.  6  days 


Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers: 


Urban .  $140,  729,  057  or  54.  5  per  cent 

Rural .  $117,  692,  786  or  45.  5  per  cent 

Total .  $258,  421,  843  or  100.  0  per  cent 

School  population  in  17  Southern  States  (vhite  and 
negro  separate): 

"SMiite  urban .  1,  354,  249 

Negro  urban .  548,  291 

Total  urban .  1,  894,  659 


IMiite  rural . 

Negro  rural . 

Total  rural . 

Illiterate  (10  years  and  over)  in  17  Southern  States 
(white  and  negro  separate) : 

"SMiite  urban . 

Negro  urban . 

\Miite  rural . 

Negro  rural . 


5,  513,  987 
2,  626, 195 


8, 192,  023 


115,  401  or  3.  3  per  cent 
329,  704  or  21.  7  per  cent 
1,  095,  005  or  9.  7  per  cent 
1,  804,  257  or  36.  8  per  cent 
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Table  I  deals  wholly  with  population.  The  figures  are  for  1910  and 
were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  extent  of  the  rural 
school  problem  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  is  rural.  The  variation  for  the  different  States  is  great, 
from  3.3  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island,  to  89  per  cent  in  North  Dakota. 
It  is  less  than  26  per  cent  in  the  entire  North  Atlantic  Division  and 
more  than  74  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
Divisions,  and  from  51  to  55  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  rural  population  of  the  New  England 
States  is  probably  greater  than  the  figures  indicate,  for  the  New 
England  ^Hown’’  includes  not  only  the  village  but  the  surrounding 
farms  of  the  to^vnship,  and  “towns”  have  been  classed  as  urban 
wherever  the  total  population  of  the  township  reached  or  exceeded 
2,500. 

The  data  show  also  that  the  ratio  of  children  from  6  to  20  years  of 
age,  inclusive,  in  rural  districts  to  the  total  number  of  children 
(6  to  20)  is  greater  than  the  ratio  of  the  total  rural  population  to  the 
total  population  by  4.8  per  cent.  There  are  more  children  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  districts  in 
every  State  except  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Nevada.  The 
larger  ratio  of  rural  children  means  that  the  burden  of  the  support  of 
the  school,  if  equal  facilities  are  provided,  is  greater  in  rural  United 
States  than  urban  United  States;  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
have  the  task  of  educating  58.5  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population 
in  the  rural  part  of  the  country,  while  the  46.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  who  are  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  have  but  41.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  to  educate. 

Table  II  deals  with  the  illiteracy,  comparing  the  per  cent  of  illit¬ 
erates  in  rural  and  urban  districts.  The  real  test  of  school  service  is 
the  amount  of  illiteracy  it  leaves  about  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  for  the  entire  country  is  twice  as  great  in 
rural  territory  as  in  urban  territory.  The  rate  of  rural  illiteracy 
is  greater  than  the  urban  rate  in  34  States  and  less  in  14,  namely, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  reason  for  the  greater  illiteracy  in  the 
rural  districts  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  proper  school  facilities. 
The  high  rate  of  rural  illiteracy  in  the  South  can  not  be  laid  entirely 
to  the  negro,  although  illiteracy  in  the  negro  race  is  much  greater 
than  in  the  white  race.  The  urban  and  rural  illiteracy  in  the  Southern 
States  for  whites  and  negroes  separately  is  given  in  the  next  table. 

Table  III  gives  the  white  and  negro  population  separately  for  17 
Southern  States;  also  the  population  in  the  same  States  6  to  20  ^^ears 
of  age  both  urban  and  rural,  the  white  and  negro  separate. 
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Table  IV  divides  the  illiteracy  in  the  same  group  of  Southern 
States  among  whites  and  negroes  both  in  urban  and  in  rural  territory. 
The  rural  illiteracy  among  whites  is  nearly  three  times  the  urban 
illiteracy;  the  rural  negro  illiteracy  1.7  times  the  urban  illiteracy. 

Table  V  shows  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  the  State  of  residence, 
the  number  born  in  other  States,  and  the  number  foreign  born. 
That  illiteracy  in  any  one  State  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  schools  or 
the  lack  of  schools  in  the  State  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  table. 
They  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  is  no  longer  a  local  problem; 
it  is  at  least  a  national  problem.  That  18.8  per  cent  of  our  population 
were  born  in  States  other  than  the  one  in  which  thev  are  now  living, 
and  that  14.7  per  cent  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  every  State  is  concerned  in  what  every  other  State  is 
doing  to  educate  her  youth.  The  number  of  persons  born  in  tlie 
State  in  which  they  are  now  living  is  lowest,  as  would  be  expected,  in 
the  Western  Division,  where  it  is  but  34.8  per  cent.  However, 
omitting  the  entire  Western  Division,  the  number  for  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  living  in  the  State  of  residence  is  but  69.1  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  those  States,  with  16.7  per  cent  bom  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  14.2  per  cent  foreign  born. 

Table  VI  deals  with,  the  school  enrollment.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  but  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  mral,  58.5  per 
cent  of  the  youth  from  6  to  20  years  of  age  is  rural,  and  62.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  enrollment  is  in  rural  schools.  The  total  enroll¬ 
ment  is  19.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  the  urban  enrollment 
15.7  per  cent  of  the  urban  population,  and  the  rural  enrollment  22.5 
per  cent  of  the  rural  population.  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
from  6  to  20,  inclusive,  64.3  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  school;  the  urban 
enrollment  is  59.1  per  cent  of  the  urban  school  population,  and  the 
rural  enrollment  is  68.4  per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  6  to 
20  years  of  age.  A  larger  per  cent  of  children  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  in  rural  districts  (6  to  20,  inclusive)  is  enrolled  in  school 
than  the  per  cent  in  urban  districts  in  every  State  except  11:  Texas, 
Oldahoma,  Montana,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California.  The  figures  given  for  the  enrolhnent 
in  rural  schools  are  probably  somewhat  too  high.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  States  the  rural  school  records  are  so  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory  that  all  duplicate  enrollment  can  not  be  eliminated. 

Table  VII  gives  the  average  daily  attendance  and  shows  that  the 
rural  attendance  is  relatively  low  when  compared  to  the  enrollment, 
but  equal  to  the  urban  v/hen  compared  to  the  population  of  school 
age.  The  number  of  rural  children  6  to  20  years  of  age  is  58.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  children;  the  number  enrolled  m  school 
is  62.3  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  the  number  in  daily  attendance  is 
58.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Where  79.3  in  every  100  enrolled  m  city 
schools  are  in  attendance  daily,  there  are  but  67.6  in  every  100  in 
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rural  schools.  Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  poorer  attend¬ 
ance  in  rural  schools.  Among  them  are  the  unattractiveness  of  the 
ordmary  country  school,  with  its  plain  building,  meager  equipment, 
and  untrained  teacher;  the  poor  roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  traveling 
in  storm,  mud,  and  snow;  and  the  character  of  the  work  on  the  farm 
and  m  the  farm  home,  which  presents  constant  need  for  keeping  the 
boy  or  gu*l  at  home  to  help. 

The  aggregate  attendance  in  rural  schools  is  but  51.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  aggregate.  Aggregate  attendance  is  the  sum  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  attended  in  the  annual  session  by  every  pupil.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  factors,  daily  attendance  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
session.  The  shorter  sessions  m  the  rural  schools  are,  of  course,  in 
large  measure  accountable  for  the  low  per  cent  of  aggregate  attend¬ 
ance.  If  we  may  measure  education  on  the  basis  of  the  time  unit 
‘‘one  child  one  day,’’  then  the  11,100,553  children  enrolled  in  rural 
schools  receive  but  2.6  per  cent  more  education  than  the  6,713,899 
enrolled  in  urban  schools.  On  this  time  unit  basis,  one  rural  child 
receives  about  65  per  cent  as  much  schoolmg  as  the  city  child. 

Table  VIII  gives  the  average  annual  session  in  days  for  aU  schools 
and  for  urban  and  rural  schools  separately.  Investigation  shows  that 
the  137.7  days  given  for  the  length  of  the  annual  sessions  of  rural 
schools  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  one-teacher  country  schools. 
This  difference  is  pomted  out  later  in  this  bulletin.  While  the  length 
of  the  urban  session  does  not  vary  greatly  in  the  various  States,  the 
length  of  the  rural  session  shows  a  great  variation,  from  90.1  days  in 
New  Mexico  to  190.2  in  Rhode  Island.  Four  States  in  1910  had  rural 
sessions  of  less  than  100  days,  or  5  school  months — North  Carolina, 
vSouth  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico;  while  14  had  sessions  of 
more  than  160  days,  or  8  months,  and  3  had  sessions  of  at  least  180 
days,  or  9  months.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  were 
for  the  session  1909-10,  and  that  the  annual  session  in  many  States 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  two  years. 

Table  IX  mcludes  the  total  amounts  paid  for  teachers’  salaries 
and  the  amounts  paid  for  urban  teachers  and  for  rural  teachers  sepa¬ 
rately.  No  data  are  available  relative  to  the  number  of  teachers  in 
urban  and  rural  work,  respectively;  so  that  the  average  salary  of 
the  rural  teacher  can  not  be  given.  The  average  salary  for  several 
States  is  given  later  for  one-teacher  country  schools. 

A  comparison  of  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance  with  the 
aggregate  salaries  is  made  in  the  following  table,  shomng  the  per¬ 
centage  of  urban  and  rural  separately: 


Total 

population. 

School 

population. 

School 

enrollment. 

Average 
daily  attend¬ 
ance. 

Aggregate 

attendance. 

Amount 

paid 

teachers. 

Urban . 

46.  3 

41.5 

37.  7 

41.  5 

48.  7 

54.5 

Rural . 

53.  7 

58.  5 

62.3 

58.  5 

51.  3 

45.5 
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Table  I. — Total  population,  urban  and  rural,  and  school  population,  urban  and  rural 

{6  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive),  1910. 


States. 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Urban 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Rural 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Ratio  of 
rural  to 
total. 

Total 
popula¬ 
tion, 
6-20  in¬ 
clusive. 

Urban 
popula¬ 
tion,, 
6-20  in¬ 
clusive. 

Rural 
popula¬ 
tion, 
6-20  in¬ 
clusive. 

Ratio  of 
rural  to 
total, 
6-20  in¬ 
clusive. 

United  States . 

91,972, 266 

42,623,383 

49,348, 883 

Per  ct. 
53.7 

27, 750, 599 

11,520, 193 

16, 230, 406 

Per  ct. 
58.5 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

25, 868, 573 

19, 178, 718 

6, 689, 855 
9, 102,  742 

25.9 

7, 036, 368 

5, 219,818 

1, 866, 550 

26.3 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

12, 194, 895 

3, 092, 153 

74.6 

4, 139,  759 

877, 545 

3,  262, 214 

78.8 

South  Central  Division. . . 

17, 194,  435 

3,531,685 

13, 662, 750 

79.4 

5, 946,  923 
8,811,377 

1,017,114 

4, 929, 809 

82.9 

North  Central  Division... 

29,888,54213,490,987 

16, 397, 555 

54.9 

3, 624,  762 

5, 186,  615 

58.9 

Western  Division . 

6, 825,821 

3,329,840 

3,495,981 

51.2 

1,766,172 

780, 954 

985, 218 

55.7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

742,371 

381,443 

360, 928 

48.6 

195, 197 

100, 246 

94, 951 

48.6 

New  Hampshire . 

430, 572 

255, 099 

175, 473 

40.8 

111,634 

69, 490 

42,144 

37.  S 

Vermont . 

355, 956 

168, 943 

187,013 

52.5 

94, 701 

44,  661 

50, 040 

52.8 

Massachusetts . 

3,366,416 

3, 125, 367 

241, 049 

7.1 

881, 024 

820,  776 

60,  248 

6.8 

Rhode  Island . 

542, 610 

524, 654 

17, 956 

3.3 

148, 102 

143, 747 

4, 355 

2.9 

Connecticut . 

1, 114, 756 

999, 839 

114,917 

10.3 

298, 454 

269, 119 

29, 335 

9.8 

New  York . 

9,113,614 

7, 185,  494 

1, 928, 120 

21.2 

2, 454,  428 
70S, 525 

1,959,243 

495, 185 

20.2 

New  Jersey . 

2, 537, 167 

1,907,  210 

629, 957 

24.8 

535,853 

172,  672 

24.4 

Pennsylvania . 

7, 665,  111 

4, 630, 669 

3,034, 442 

39.6 

2, 194,303 

1, 276, 683 

917, 620 

41.8 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

202,322 

97,085 

105,237 

52.0 

57,932 

25, 674 

32, 258 

55.7 

Maryland . 

1,295,346 

658, 192 

637, 154 

49.2 

388, 486 

182, 269 

206, 217 

53.0 

District  of  Columbia. 

331,069 

331,069 

0 

.0 

79,  249 

79, 249 

0 

.0 

Virginia . 

2,061,612 

476, 529 
228, 242 

1,585,083 

76.9 

697, 649 

136, 310 

561,339 

80.5 

West  Virginia . 

1,221,119 

992, 877 

81.3 

396, 818 

63, 697 

333, 121 

83.9 

North  Carolina . 

2, 206, 287 

318,474 

1,887,813 
1,290, 568 

85.6 

785, 583 

100,  262 

685,  321 

87.2 

South  Carolina . 

1,515,400 

224, 832 
538, 650 

85.2 

564, 260 

70, 007 

494,  253 

87.6 

Georgia . 

2, 609, 121 

2, 070, 471 
533,539 

79.4 

925, 865 

157, 801 

768, 064 

83.0 

Florida . 

752, 619 

219, 080 

70.9 

243,917 

62, 276 

181, 641 

74.4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

2, 289, 905 

555, 442 
441,045 

1, 734, 463 

75.7 

755, 709 

153, 661 

602, 048 

79.7 

Tennessee . 

2, 184, 789 

1, 743, 744 

79.8 

738, 478 

123,371 

615, 107 

83.3 

Alabama . 

2, 138, 093 

370,431 

1, 767, 662 

82.7 

750, 357 

107, 524 

642,  833 

85.7 

Mississippi . 

1,797,114 

207,311 

1,589,803 

83.5 

644, 805 

61, 151 

583, 654 

90.5 

Louisiana . 

1,656,388 

496,516 

1,159,872 

70.0 

575,866 

148, 296 

427, 570 
1,087,719 

74.3 

Texas . 

3, 896, 542 

938, 104 

2, 958, 438 

75.9 

1,363,713 

275,994 

79.7 

Arkansas . 

1,574,449 

202, 681 
320, 155 

1,371,768 

87.1 

551, 672 

57,989 

493,683 

89.5 

Oklahoma . 

1, 657, 155 

1,337,000 

80.7 

566,323 

89, 128 

477, 195 

84.3 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

4, 767, 121 

2,665,143 

2, 101,978 

44.1 

1,313,809 

695, 794 

618,015 

47.0 

Indiana . 

2, 700, 876 

1,143,835 

1,557,041 

57.6 

777, 889 

299,012 

478, 877 

61.1 

Illinois . 

5,638,591 

3, 476, 929 

2, 161,662 
1, 483, 129 

38.3 

1,615,914 

943, 719 

672, 195 

41.6 

Michigan . 

2,810, 173 

1,327,044 

52.8 

796, 887 

357, 122 
294, 468 

439, 765 

55.2 

Wisconsin . 

2,333,860 

1,004,320 

1, 329, 540 

57.0 

732, 544 

438, 076 

59.8 

Minnesota . 

2, 075, 708 

850,  294 

1,225,414 

59.0 

648, 775 

228, 293 

420, 482 

64.8 

Iowa . 

2, 224, 771 
3,293,335 

680,054 

1,544,717 
1, 894, 518 

69.4 

675, 222 

182, 100 

493, 12z 

73.0 

Missouri . 

1,398,817 

57.5 

993,998 

369,451 

62^1, 547 
166, 069 

62.8 

North  Dakota . 

577,056 

63,236 

513,820 

89.0 

183,3.36 

17, 267 

90.6 

South  Dakota . 

583,888 

76, 673 

507,215 

86.9 

183,979 

20, 267 

163, 712 

89.0 

Nebraska . 

1,192,214 

310,852 

881,362 

73.9 

373,868 

83, 182 

290, 686 

77.7 

Kansas . 

1,690, 949 

493, 790 

1, 197, 159 

70.8 

515, 156 

134, 087 

381, 069 

74.0 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

376, 053 

133, 420 

242, 633 

64.5 

93,771 

31,943 

61,828 

65.9 

Wyoming . 

145, 965 

43,221 

102, 744 
394, 184 

70.4 

35, 776 

10,326 

25, 450 

71.1 

Colorado . 

799, 024 
327,301 

404, 840 

49.3 

215,940 

101,727 

114,213 

52.9 

New  Mexico . 

46,571 
63, 260 

280, 730 

85.7 

105, 403 

13, 648 

91, 755 

87.0 

Arizona . . . 

204,354 

141,094 

69.0 

56,897 

16, 169 

40, 728 
69, 034 

71.6 

Utah . 

373,351 

172, 934 

200, 417 

53.7 

121,016 

51,982 

57.0 

Nevada . 

81,875 

13,367 

68, 508 

83.7 

16, 132 

2, 730 

13,402 

83.1 

Idaho . 

325, 594 

69, 898 

255, 698 

78.5 

96,819 

17,812 

79, 007 

81.6 

Washington . 

1, 141,990 

605,530 

536, 480 

47.0 

293,478 

140, 271 

153, 207 

52.2 

Oregon . 

672, 765 

307,060 

365, 705 

54.4 

175, 386 

68, 465 
325, 881 

106, 921 

61.0 

California . 

2,377,549 

1, 469, 739 

907,810 

38.2 

555, 554 

229, 673 

41.3 

68012°— 13 - 2 
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THE  STATUS  OF  EUEAL  EDUCATION. 


Table  II. — Illiteracy  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  total  and  urban  and 

rural,  19101 


Urban  and  rural. 

Urban. 

•  '  ;  Rural. 

States. 

Illiterate. 

Illiterate. 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

United  States . 

71,580,270 

5,516,693 

7.  7 

34,649,175 

1, 766, 135 

5.1 

36,931,095 

3,750,028 

10.2 

North  Atlantic  Division.. 

20, 777,429 

1, 1.54, 818 

5.615,467,962 

891, 706 

5.8 

5,309,467 

262,912 

5.0 

South  Atlantic  Division . . 

9,012,826 

1,444,294 

16.0 

2,493,359 

211, 146 

8.5 

6,519,467 

1, 233, 148 

18.9 

South  Central  Division . . . 

12,572,621 

1,917,706 

15.3 

2,842, 222 

134, 803 

4.7 

9, 730,399 

1,682,901 

17.2 

North  Central  Division. . . 

23,666,260 

755,426 

3.2 

11,035,304 

364,029 

3.3 

12,630,956 

390,959 

3.3 

Western  Division . 

5, 551, 134 

244,449 

4.4 

2,810,328 

64,451 

2.3 

2,740,806 

180, 108 

6.6 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Maine . 

603,893 

24,554 

4.1 

312, 251 

14,982 

4.8 

291,642 

9,572 

3.3 

New  Hampshire . 

354, 118 

16,386 

4.6 

208,549 

11, 740 

5.6 

145,569 

4,646 

3.2 

Vermont . 

289, 128 

10, 806 

3.7 

138,047 

5,425 

3.8 

151,081 

5,381 

3.5 

Massachusetts . 

2,742,684 

141,541 

5.2 

2,543,364 

133, 259 

5.2 

199,320 

8,282 

4. 1 

Rhode  Island . 

440,065 

33, 854 

7.7 

425, 215 

32,923 

7.  7 

14, 850 

931 

6.1 

Connecticut . 

901, 026 

53,665 

6.0 

806,986 

48,814 

6.0 

94,040 

4,851 

5. 1 

New  York . 

7,410,819 

406, 220 

5.5 

5,821,825 

343, 712 

5.9 

1,588,994 

62,308 

3.9 

New  Jersey . 

2,027,946 

113, 502 

5.6 

1,519, 977 

87,980 

5.8 

507, 969 

2.5,522 

5.0 

Pennsylvania . 

6, 007, 750 

354,290 

5.9 

3, 691, 748 

212,871 

5.8 

2,316,002 

141,419 

6.1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

163,080 

13, 240 

8.1 

79,374 

5,185 

6.5 

83, 706 

8,055 

9.6 

Maryland . 

1,02:3,9.50 

73,397 

7.2 

536, 900 

25, 366 

4.7 

487,050 

48,031 

9.9 

District  of  Columbia.. 
Virginia . 

279,088 

1,536,297 

13,812 

232,911 

4.9 

15.2 

279, 088 
385, 258 

13,812 
35, 277 

4.9 

9.2 

1, 151, 039 

197, 634 

17.2 

West  Virginia . 

903,822 

74,866 

8.3 

182,597 

7,229 

3.8 

721,225 

67, 637 

9.4 

North  Carolina . 

1,578,595 

291,497 

18.5 

246, 920 

30,508 

12.3 

1, 331, 675 

260,989 

19.7 

South  Carolina . 

1,078, 161 

276,980 

25.  7 

177,169 

430,544 

27,326 

1.5.4 

900, 992 

249, 654 

27.  7 

Georgia . 

1,885,111 

389, 775 

20.7 

51, 757 

12.0 

1,454,567 

338,018 

23  2 

Florida . 

564, 722 

77, 816 

13.8 

175, 509 

14,686 

8.4 

389, 213 

63, 130 

16.2 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

1,722,644 

208,084 

12.1 

459, 544 

30, 619 

6.7 

1,263,100 

177,465 

14.1 

Tennessee . 

1,621,179 

221,071 

13.6 

361, 536 

32, 212 

8.8 

1,259,643 

188,859 

15.  0, 

Alabama . 

1,541,575 

352,  710 

22.9 

293, 843 

38, 151 

13.0 

1,247,732 

314,559 

25.2 

Mississippi . 

1,293,180 

290, 235 

22.4 

164, 754 

21,049 

12.8 

1,128,426 

269, 186 

23.9 

Louisiana . 

1,213,576 

352, 179 

29.0 

397, 718 

42,430 

10.7 

815,858 

309, 749 

38.0 

Texas . 

2,848,904 

232,904 

9.9 

747,547 

53,209 

7. 1 

2, 101,357 

229,695 

10.9 

Arkansas . 

1,134,087 

142, 954 

12.6 

162, 523 

10, 461 

6.  5 

971,564 

132, 493 

13.6 

Oklahoma . 

1,197,476 

67,569 

5.6 

254, 757 

6,672 

2.6 

942, 719 

60, 895 

6.5 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

3, 848, 747 

124, 774 

3.2 

2,186,020 

71,811 

3.3 

1,662,727 

52, 963 

3.2 

Indiana . 

2,160,405 

66, 213 

3.1 

940,419 

28,485 

3.0 

1,219,986 

37, 728 

3. 1 

Illinois . 

4, 493,  734 

168, 241 

3.7 

2,820,830 

115,243 

4. 1 

1,672,904 

53, 051 

3.2 

Mid  igan . 

2, 236,252 

74,800 

3.3 

1,075,314 

3  ^  ^  0  /  2 

3.5 

1,160,938 

37,228 

3.1 

Wisconsin . 

1,829,811 

57,  770 

3.2 

809,007 

24, 289 

3.0 

1,020,804 

33,480 

3.3 

Minnesota . 

1, 628, 635 

49, 337 

3.0 

702,070 

19, 799 

2.8 

926,565 

29,537 

3.2 

Iowa . 

1,760,288 

29,889 

1.7 

564,111 

10,303 

1.8 

1,196,175 

19,586 

1.6 

Missouri . 

2,594,600 

111,604 

4.3 

1, 162, 899 

38,047 

3.3 

1,431,701 

73,069 

5.1 

North  Dakota . 

424, 730 

13,070 

3.1 

51,226 

1,114 

2.2 

373,504 

11,956 

3.2 

South  Dakota . 

443, 466 

12, 751 

2.9 

63, 172 

1,038 

1.6 

380,294 

11,712 

3.1 

Nebraska . 

924,0-32 

18,009 

1.9 

255,568 

6,581 

2.6 

668,464 

11,428 

1.7 

Kansas . 

1,321,562 

28,968 

2.2 

404, 668 

9,747 

2.4 

916,894 

19, 221 

2.1 

Western  Division: 

5.6 

Montana . 

303,551 

14,348 

4.7 

110,008 

3,648 

3.3 

193,543 

10,809 

Wyoming . 

117,585 

3,874 

3.3 

36, 077 

1,003 

2.8 

81,508 

2,871 

3.5 

Colorado . 

640, 846 

23, 780 

3.7 

337, 179 

8,011 

2.4 

303, 667 

15, 769 

5.2 

New  Mexico . 

240, 990 

48,697 

20.2 

36,451 

2,842 

7.8 

204, 539 

45,855 

22.4 

Arizona . 

157, 659 

32, 953 

20.9 

50, 667 

5,036 

9.9 

106, 992 

27,917 

26. 1 

Utah . 

274, 778 

6,821 

2.5 

132,981 

2, 153 

1.6 

141,817 

4,668 

3.3 

Nevada . 

69,822 

4,702 

6.7 

11,467 

302 

2.6 

58,355 

4,400 

7.5 

Idaho . 

249,018 

5,453 

2.2 

57, 762 

967 

1.7 

191,256 

4,486 

3.8 

Washington . 

933,556 

18,416 

2.0 

511,822 

6,697 

1.3 

421, 734 

11,719 

2.8 

Oregon . 

555, 631 

10,504 

1.9 

264, 881 

3,371 

1.3 

290, 750 

7,133 

2.5 

California . 

2,007, 698 

74, 901 

3.7 

1,261,053 

30,421 

2.4 

746,645 

44,481 

5.9 

1  The  figures  here  given  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  a  preliminary  report.  The 
final  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  here  given. 
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Table  III. — Population  of  the  Southern  States,  hy  races  and  urban  and  rural,  1910. 


Population  6  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

States. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total, 

White. 

Negro, 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

8,071,639 

4, 112, 487 

877, 545 

611.662 

265, 742 

3, 262, 214 

2, 020, 653 

1,238,277 

South  Central  Division . 

12,  475, 934 

4, 636, 903 

1,017,114 

742,587 

272, 549 

4,929,809 

3,493,334 

1,387,928 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

171,103 

31,181 

25, 674 

22, 715 

2,958 

32,258 

25, 134 

7,120 

Marvland . 

District  of  ^.^olumbia . 

1,062, 645 
236, 128 
1,389,809 

232, 249 
94,  446 

182, 269 
79,  249 
136, 310 

157,148 
55, 594 

25, 100 
23, 593 
46, 192 

206, 217 

158, 061 

48, 130 

Virginia . 

671,096 

90,109 

561,339 

364,914 

196, 221 

West  Virginia . 

1,156,817 

64,173 

63,697 

59, 601 

4,090 

333,121 

318, 709 

14, 391 

North  Carolina . 

1,500,513 

697,843 

100, 262 

62, 334 

37, 920 

685, 321 

456,369 

226, 105 

South  Carolina . 

679, 162 

835, 843 

70,007 

37,034 

32, 971 

494, 253 
768,064 

195,668 

298,458 

Georgia . 

1,431,816 

1,176,987 
308, 669 

157,801 

90,339 

67, 451 

395, 996 

372,034 

Florida . 

443, 646 

62, 276 

36, 788 

25, 467 

181,641 

105,802 

75,818 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

2,027,955 

261,656 

153, 661 

125, 778 

27,864 

602.048 

547,850 

54, 112 

Tennessee . 

1,711,433 

1,228,841 

473,088 

123,371 

81, 727 

41,629 

615,107 

493, 270 

121,768 

Alabama . 

908, 275 

107, 524 

62, 240 

45, 271 

642,833 

360.598 

281,905 

Mississinpi . 

786, 119 

1.009,487 

61,151 

32, 662 

28, 469 

583,654 

239, 324 

343,862 

Louisiana . 

941,125 

713,874 

148, 296 
275, 994 

100, 242 

48,014 

427, 570 

220,659 

206, 566 

Texas . 

3,204,896 

690,020 

222,  621 

53, 287 

1,087,719 

887, 902 

199,581 

Arkansas . 

1,131,030 

442,891 

57, 989 

40,654 

17, 285 

493,683 

351,411 

142,146 

Oklahoma . 

1,444, 535 

137, 612 

89,128 

76, 663 

10, 730 

477, 195 

412, 320 

37, 988 

Table  IV. — Illiteracy  of  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  white  and  negro,  urban 

and  rural,  in  the  Southern  States,  1910.^ 


Urban  white. 

Urban  negro. 

Rural  white. 

Rural  negro. 

States. 

Illiterate. 

Illiterate. 

Illiterate. 

Illiterate. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

South  Atlantic  Di- 

vision . 

1,750,358 

52, 519 

3.0 

741, 429 

158, 292 

21.3 

4, 267, 664 

419, 224 

9.8 

2, 245, 507 

811, 140 

36.1 

South  Central  Di- 

vision . 

2, 062,215 

62,882 

3.5 

775, 140 

171,412 

22.1 

7, 034, 568 

675, 781 

9.6 

2,  646,  463 

993, 117 

37.5 

South  Atlantic  Di¬ 
vision: 

Delaware . 

69,845 

3,391 

4.9 

9,505 

1,787 

18.8 

68,420 

3,493 

5.0 

15, 272 

4,558 

29.8 

Maryland . 

453,095 

12,830 

2.8 

83,429 

12, 441 

14.9 

389, 952 

18,169 

4.7 

97,025 

29,848 

30.8 

District  of  Co- 

lumbia  . 

198,658 
255,  440 

2,904 

6,604 

1.5 

79,964 
129, 673 

10,814 

13.5 

Virginia . 

2.6 

28,635 

22.1 

783,893 

77,221 

io.o 

366, 745 

120,315 

32.6 

West  Virginia. 

169, 684 

5,  419 

3.1 

12,834 

1,778 

13.9 

683, 094 

59,063 

8.6 

38,091 

8,569 

22.5 

North  Carolina 

156,532 

7, 695 

4.9 

90,329 

22, 795 

25.2 

926, 265 

124, 971 

13.5 

400. 066 

133, 508 

33.4 

South  Carolina 

96,  632 

3,903 

4.0 

80, 498 

23,420 

30.2 

397, 188 

46, 741 

11.8 

503, 566 

202,822 

40.3 

Georgia . 

247,  773 

6,287 

2.5 

182, 564 

45. 441 

25.4 

790,853 

74, 791 

9.5 

663, 631 

263, 198 

39.7 

Florida . 

102, 699 

3, 486 

3.4 

72, 633 

11,181 

15.4 

227, 999 

14,  775 

6.5 

161,111 

48,322 

30.0 

South  Central  Di¬ 
vision: 

Kentucky . 

368, 104 

9,319 

2.5 

91,363 

21,288 

23.3 

1,144,294 

140, 778 

12.3 

118, 665 

36,612 

30.9 

Tennessee . 

235,117 

6, 017 

2.6 

126,318 
127, 174 

26, 167 

20.7ll.025.187 

116, 437 
81,766 

11.3 

234, 345 
535, 182 

72, 374 
232,  563 

30.9 

Alabama . 

166, 599 

5,065 

3.0 

33, 065 

26.0 

711,971 

11.4 

43.1 

Mississippi .... 

87, 964 

1,663 

1.9 

76, 674 

19,357 

25.2 

476, 258 

28, 400 

6.0 

651,177 

240, 081 

36.8 

Louisiana . 

267,176 

8,793 

3.3 

130, 067 

33, 509 

25.6 

419,803 

88, 651 

21.1 

395, 383 

220, 639 

55.8 

Texas . 

601,498 

27, 094 

4.4 

145, 368 

25, 989 

17.8 

1,738,875 

130, 792 

7.5 

361,721 

98, 629 

27.3 

Arkansas . 

113, 947 

2,088 

1.8 

48, 398 

8,349 

17.4 

692, 736 

54, 403 

7.9 

278,611 

78, 049 

28.5 

Oklahoma. . . . 

221,810 

2,843 

1.3 

29, 778 

3,688 

12.4 

825, 444 

34,554 

4.2 

71,379 

14,170 

19.8 

1  The  figures  here  given  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  a  preliminary  report,  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  final  figures. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  KUEAL  EDUCATION 


Table  V. — Place  of  birth — in  or  outside  of  State  of  residence,  foreign  horn,  1910 d 


States. ' 

Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Bom  in  State  of 
residence. 

In  other  than  State 
of  residence. 

Foreign  bom. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

United  States . 

91,972,266 

61,185,305 

66.5 

17,271,075 

18.8 

13,515,886 

14.7 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 

25,868,573 

16,443,348 

63.6 

2,748,942 

10.6 

6,676,283 

25.8 

South  Atlantic  Division. . 

12,194,895 

17,194,435 

10,425,174 

85.5 

1,469,727 

12.1 

299,994 

2.4 

South  Central  Division. . . 

13,034,212 

75.8 

3,720,206 

21.6 

440,017 

2.6 

North  Central  Division. . . 

29,888,542 

18,907,550 

63.2 

6,290,531 

3,041,669 

21.1 

4,690,461 

15.7 

Western  Division . 

6,825,821 

2,375,021 

34.8 

44.6 

1,409,131 

20.6 

North  Atlantic  Division; 

Maine . 

742, 371 

578,739 

78.0 

53,070 

7.1 

110,562 

14.9 

New  Hampshire . 

430,572 

248, 629 

57.7 

85,276 

19.8 

96, 667 

22.5 

V  ermont . 

355,956 

250, 480 

70.4 

55,555 

15.6 

49,921 

14.0 

Massachusetts . 

3,366,416 

1,861,820 

55.3 

445,351 

13.2 

1,059,245 

31.5 

Ehode  Island . 

542, 610 

267,116 

49.2 

96,353 

17.8 

179,141 

329,574 

33.0 

Connecticut . 

1,114,756 

607,074 

54.5 

178, 108 

16.0 

29.6 

New  York . 

9,113,614 

5,647.063 

62.0 

718,540 

532,215 

7.9 

2,748,011 

30.2 

New  Jersey . 

2,537,167 

1,344,164 

53.0 

21.0 

660, 788 

26.0 

Pennsvlvania . 

7,665,111 

5,638,263 

73.6 

584, 474 

7.6 

1,442,374 

18.8 

South  Atlantic  Dhision: 

Delaware . 

202, 322 

137,131 

67.8 

47, 699 

23.6 

17,492 

8.6 

Maryland . 

1,295,346 

1,026,355 

79.2 

164,047 

12.7 

104,944 

8.1 

District  of  Columbia. . 

331,069 

139,351 

42.1 

166,816 

50.4 

24,902 

7.5 

Virginia . 

2,061,612 

1,843,152 

89.4 

191,403 

9.3 

27,057 

1.3 

West  Virginia . 

1,221,119 

931,077 

76.2 

232,824 

19.1 

57,218 

4.7 

North  Carolina . 

2, 206, 287 

2,089,728 

94.7 

110,467 

5.0 

6,092 

.3 

South  Carolina . 

1,515,400 

1,431,028 

94.4 

78, 193 

5.2 

6,179 

.4 

Georgia . 

2,609,121 

2,364,349 

463,003 

90.6 

229,295 

8.8 

15,477 

.6 

Florida . 

752,619 

61.5 

248,983 

33.1 

40,633 

5.4 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

2,289,905 

2,031,385 

88.7 

218,358 

9.5 

40,162 

1.8 

Tennessee . 

2, 184, 789 
2,138,093 

1,873,227 

85.7 

292,955 

260,891 

13.4 

18,607 

.9 

Alabama . 

1,857,916 

86.9 

12.2 

19,286 

.9 

Mississippi . 

1,797,114 

1,563,839 

1,405,936 

2,730,757 

87.0 

223,505 

12.4 

9,770 

.5 

Louisiana . 

1,656, 388 

84.9 

197, 686 

11.9 

52, 766 

3.2 

Texas . 

3, 896, 542 

70.1 

923, 847 

23.7 

241,938 

6.2 

Arkansas . 

1,574,449 

1,055,940 

67.1 

501,463 

31.9 

17,046 

1.1 

Oklahoma . 

1,657,155 

515,212 

31.1 

1,101,501 

66.5 

40, 442 

2.4 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

4,767,121 

3,546,991 

74.4 

621,756 

13.0 

598,374 

12.6 

Indiana . 

2,700,876 

5,638,591 

2,031,345 

75.2 

509,868 

18.9 

159, 663 

5.9 

Iliinois . 

3,408,638 

60.4 

1,026,639 

18.2 

1,205,314 

21.4 

Michigan . 

2,810,173 

1,761,085 

62.7 

451,538 

16.1 

597,550 

21.3 

Wisconsin . 

2,333,860 

1,558,455 

66.8 

262,540 

11.2 

512,885 

543,595 

22.0 

Minnesota . 

2,075,708 

1,121,376 

54.0 

410,737 

19.8 

26.2 

Iowa . 

2,224,771 

3,293,335 

1,416,584 

63.7 

534,422 

24.0 

273,765 

12.3 

Missouri . 

2, 222,925 

67.5 

840,631 

25.5 

229, 779 
156, 654 

7.0 

North  Dakota . 

577,056 

197,847 

34.3 

222,555 

38.6 

27.1 

South  Dakota . 

583,888 

225,125 

38.6 

257,973 

44.2 

100,790 

17.3 

Nebraska . 

1,192,214 

595,551 

50.0 

420,001 

35.2 

176,662 

14.8 

Kansas . 

1,690,949 

823,628 

48.7 

731,871 

43.3 

135,450 

8.0 

Western  Division; 

25.2 

Montana . 

376,053 

99,314 

26.4 

182,026 

48.4 

94,713 

Wj'oming . 

145,965 

31,782 

21.8 

85,163 

435,921 

58.3 

29,020 

19.9 

Colorado . 

799,024 

233,516 

29.2 

54.6 

129,587 

16.2 

New  Mexico . 

327,301 

184,749 

56.4 

119,406 

36.5 

23,146 

7.1 

Arizona . 

204, 354 

78,949 

38.6 

76,640 

37.5 

48,765 

65,822 

23.9 

Utah . 

373,351 

243,054 

65.1 

64,475 

17.3 

17.6 

Nevada . 

81 ',875 

21,640 

26.4 

40,544 

49.5 

19,691 

24.1 

Idaho . 

325,594 

90, 225 

27.7 

192, 791 

59.2 

42,578 

13.1 

Washington . 

1,141,990 

262, 694 

23.0 

623,055 

54.6 

256, 241 

22.4 

Oregon . 

672, 765 

225,102 

33.5 

334,527 

49.7 

113,136 

16.8 

California . 

2,377,549 

903,996 

38.0 

887,121 

37.3 

) 

586, 432 

1 

24.7 

iThe  figures  here  given  were  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  as  a  preliminary  report,  and 
differ  sightly  from  the  final  figures. 
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Table  VI. — Public  school  enrollment,  total  and  urban  and  rural,  1909-10. 


States. 

Enrolled 
in  all 
public 
schools. 

Enrolled 
in  urban 
schools. 

Enrolled 
in  rural 
schools. 

Ratio  of 
rural  en¬ 
rollment 
to  total 
enroll¬ 
ment. 

Ratio  of 
total  en¬ 
rollment 
to  total 
popula¬ 
tion  6-20, 
inclusive. 

Ratio  of 
urban  en¬ 
rollment 
to  urban 
popula¬ 
tion  6-20, 
inclusive . 

Ratio  of 
rural  en¬ 
rollment 
to  rural 
popula¬ 
tion  6-20, 
inclusive. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

United  States . 

17, 814, 452 

6,713,899 

11,100,553 

62.3 

64.2 

58.3 

68.4 

North  Atlantic  Division .... 

4,216,879  12,936,614 

1, 280, 265 

30.4 

59.  5 

56. 2 

68.6 

South  Atlantic  Division .... 

2,573,386 

494, 244 

2,079,142 

80.8 

62.2 

56.3 

63.7 

South  Central  Division . 

3,813,989 

579,979 

3,234,010 

84.8 

64. 1 

57.0 

65.  6 

North  Central  Division . 

5,982,589 

2, 161,036 

3,821,553 

63.9 

67.9 

59.6 

73.7 

Western  Division . 

1,227,609 

542, 026 

685,583 

55.8 

69.5 

69.4 

69.6 

North  A-tlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

144,278 

62,210 

82,068 

56.9 

73.8 

62.1 

86.4 

New  Hampshire . 

63,972 

33,900 

30,072 

47.0 

57.  3 

48.8 

71.3 

Vermont . 

66, 615 

23, 499 

43, 116 

64.7 

70.3 

52.6 

86.1 

Massachusetts . 

535, 869 

492, 850 

43,019 

8.0 

60.8 

60.0 

71.4 

Rhode  Island . 

80,061 

76, 453 

3,608 

4.5 

54. 1 

53.2 

82.8 

Connecticut . 

190,353 

175,274 
1, 117, 146 

15, 079 

7.9 

63.8 

65. 1 

51.4 

New  York . 

1, 422, 969 

305, 823 

21.5 

57.9 

57.0 

61.7 

New  Jersey . 

429,797 

290,594 

139,203 

32.4 

60.6 

54.2 

80.6 

Pennsylvania . 

1,282,965 

664,688 

618,277 

48.2 

58. 5 

52. 1 

67.3 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

35, 950 

13,331 

22,619 

62.9 

62.1 

51.9 

70. 1 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. . . . 

238,393 

55,774 

88, 425 
55,774 

149, 968 

62.9 

61.4 
70.  4 

48.5 
70.  4 

72.7 

Virginia . 

402' 109 

73,100 

329, 009 

81.8 

57.7 

53.6 

58.6 

West  Virginia . 

276, 458 

41,420 

235, 038 

85.0 

69.6 

65. 0 

70.6 

North  Carolina . 

520, 404 

59, 486 
40,867 

460, 918 

88.5 

66.2 

59.3 

67.2 

South  Carohna . 

340, 415 

299, 548 

88.0 

60.3 

58.4 

60.6 

Georgia . 

555, 794 

84, 798 

470, 996 

84.7 

60.0 

53.7 

61.3 

Florida . 

148,089 

37,043 

111,046 

75. 0 

60.7 

50.9 

61.1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

494, 863 

80,536 

414,327 

83.7 

65.  5 

52.4 

68.8 

Tennessee . 

521, 753 

72,286 

449, 467 

86. 1 

70.7 

58.6 

73. 1 

Alabama . 

424,611 

48, 323 

376,288 

88.6 

56.6 

45.0 

58.5 

Mississippi . 

469, 137 

33,909 

435,228 

92.8 

72.7 

00.  0 

74.6 

Louisiana . 

263,617 

59,648 

203,969 

77.4 

45.  8 

40.2 

47.7 

Texas . 

821,631 

171,566 

650, 065 

79.1 

60.2 

62.2 

59.8 

Arkansas . 

395,978 

39,231 

356, 747 

90.1 

71.8 

67.6 

72.2 

Oklahoma . 

422,399 

74, 480 

347,919 

82.3 

74.6 

83.6 

72.9 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

838,080 

402, 956 

435, 124 

51.9 

63.8 

57.9 

70.4 

Indiana . 

531,459 

192, 012 

339,447 

63.9 

68.3 

64.2 

70.9 

Illinois . 

1,002,687 

530, 107 

472, 580 

47.1 

62.0 

56.2 

70.3 

Michigan . 

541,501 

464,311 

222,566 

318, 935 

58.9 

68.0 

62.3 

72.5 

Wisconsin . 

155, 354 

308, 957 

66. 5 

63.4 

52.7 

70.  5 

Minnesota . 

440,083 

136,205 

303,878 

69.0 

67.8 

59.7 

72.2 

Iowa . 

510,661 

127,225 

383,436 

75.1 

75.6 

69.9 

77.7 

Missouri . 

707,031 

216,609 

490,  422 
128,331 

69.3 

71.1 

58.6 

78.5 

North  Dakota . 

139,802 

11,471 

91.8 

76.3 

66.4 

77.3 

South  Dakota . 

126,253 

13,801 

112, 452 

89.0 

68.6 

68. 1 

68.7 

Nebraska . 

281, 975 

55, 602 

226, 373 

80.3 

75. 4 

66.8 

77.8 

Kansas . 

398, 746 

97, 128 

301,618 

75. 6 

77.4 

72.4 

79.1 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

66, 141 

24,359 

41, 782 

63.2 

70.4 

76.2 

67.6 

Wyoming . 

24,584 

7,014 

17,570 

71. 5 

68.7 

67.9 

69.0 

Colorado . 

168,798 

83,099 

85, 699 

50.8 

78.2 

81.7 

75.  0 

New  Mexico . 

56, 304 

7,366 

48, 938 

86.9 

53.4 

54.0 

53.3 

Arizona . 

31,312 

13,054 

18,258 

58.3 

55. 0 

80.7 

44.8 

Utah . 

Nevada  . 

91,611 
10, 200 

41,238 

13,609 

50, 373 
6,591 
60,647 

55. 0 
64.6 

75.7 

63.2 

79.3 

72.9 

Idaho . 

76',  168 

15; 521 

79.6 

78.7 

87.1 

76.8 

Washington . 

215,688 

84, 525 

131, 163 

60.8 

73. 5 

60.2 

85.6 

Oregon . 

118,412 

45,984 

72, 428 

61.1 

67.5 

67.2 

67.7 

California . 

368,391 

216,257 

152, 134 

41.3 

66.3 

66.4 

66.2 

1  The  urban  enrollment  as  reported  by  the  city  superintendents  is  larger  than  the  total  school  popula¬ 
tion  given  by  the  Census  Bureau.  This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  large  number  of  rural  children 
attending  city  schools. 
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Table  VII. — Public-school  attendance,  total  and  urban  and  rural,  1909-10. 


States. 

Average  daily  attendance. 

Ratio 
of  rural 
to  total 
average 
daily 
attend¬ 
ance. 

Number  attending 
daily  in  every  100  en¬ 
rolled. 

Aggregate 

attendance. 

In  all 
public 
schools. 

In 

urban 

schools. 

In 

rural 

schools. 

In  all 

pixblic 

schools. 

In 

urban 

schools. 

In 

rural 

schools. 

In 

urban 

schools. 

In 

rural 

schools. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

United  States . 

12, 834,307 

5,324, 749 

7, 509, 558 

58.5 

72.1 

79.3 

67. 6 

48.7. 

51.3 

North  Atlantic  Division. 

3,315,279 

2,369,321 

945,958 

28.5 

78.5 

80.0 

73.9 

74.7 

25.3 

South  Atlantic  Division. 

1, 687, 665 

367, 933 

1,319, 732 

78.2 

65. 7 

79.4 

63.4 

29.  4, 

70.6 

South  Central  Division. . 

2, 468, 257 

429, 287 

2,038,970 

82.6 

64.8 

74.0 

63.0 

23.7! 

76.3 

North  Central  Division.. 

4, 465, 915 

1,737,767 

2,7-28,148 

61.1 

74.7 

80.4 

71-4 

43. 5 

58.5 

Western  Division . 

897, 191 

420, 441 

476, 750 

53.1 

73.0 

77. 0 

70.0 

52.4 

47. 6 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

105,955 

50,086 

56,869 

53.1 

74.4 

80.5 

70.0 

52.3 

47.7 

New  Hampshire . 

50, 101 

27,515 

22,586 

45. 1 

78.3 

81.2 

76.0 

58.9 

41.1 

Vermont . 

52, 104 

17,841 

34,263 

65.8 

78.2 

76.0 

78.4 

39.5 

60.5 

Massachusetts . 

444,090 

407,095 

36, 995 

8.3 

82.9 

82.6 

86.0 

92.1 

7.9 

Rhode  Island . 

61, 487 

58, 485 

3.002 

4.9 

76.8 

76.4 

74-9 

94.9 

5. 1 

Connecticut . 

152, 190 

138, 867 

13,323 

8.7 

77.5 

79.2 

88.4 

91.4 

8.6 

N  ew  Y  ork . 

1, 122, 649 

882,728 

239,921 

21.4 

79.1 

79.0 

78.5 

79.6 

20.4 

New  Jersey . 

324  239 

241, 6.53 

82,586 
456, 413 

25. 5 

75.4 

83.2 

59.3 

75.  5 

24.5 

Pennsylvania . 

1,001,464 

545,051 

45.6 

78. 3 

82.0 

72.6 

60.1 

39.9 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

22,559 

10,424 

12, 135 

53.8 

&3.0 

78.2 

51.4 

51.5 

48.5 

Marvland . 

District  of  Columbia. 

145,762 

44,627 

259,394 

67, 182 
44, 627 

78,580 

53.9 

61.3 

80.0 

76.0 

80.0 

51.0 

47.6 

100.0 

52.4 

Virginia . 

53; 963 

. 

205,431 

79.2 

64.6 

73.8 

62.4 

28.5 

73.5 

V.'est  Virginia. . 

189.900 
331,335 

243.901 

30, 576 

159,324 
289, 528 
214, 106 

83.9 

87.4 

87.8 

68.  .5 

73.9 

67. 7 

21.2 

78.8 

North  Carolina. _ _ _ 

41,807 
29, 795 

63.7 

70-3 

62.8 

20.0 

80.0 

South  Carolina . 

71.8 

72.9 

71.5 

21.3 

78.7 

Georgia . 

346,295 

63,073 

283,222 

81.8 

62.3 

74.4 

60.1 

22.2 

77.8 

Florida . 

103,892 

26, 486 

77,406 

74.5 

70.3 

71.5 

69.7 

35.3 

64.7 

South  Central  Division: 

70.7 

Kentucky . 

315, 196 

63,519 

251,677 

79.9 

63.7 

78.9 

60.7 

29.3 

Tennessee . 

363,953 

266,589 

57,367 

306,586 

84.2 

69.8 

79.3 

68.2 

21.0 

79.0 

Alabama . 

34; 482 

232; 107 

87.1 

62.8 

71.3 

61.7 

19.7 

80.3 

Mississippi . 

261,384 

24,471 

236,913 

90.7 

55. 8 

72.2 

54.4 

11.9 

88.1 

Louisiana . 

182, 659 

45,820 

136, 839 

74.9 

69.3 

76.8 

67.1 

31.5 

68. 5 

Texas . 

544, 691 

120,397 

424,294 

77.9 

66.3 

70.2 

65.3 

29.1 

70.9 

Arkansas . 

255, 135 

29,717 

225,418 

88.4 

64.5 

75.  7 

63.2 

19.0 

81.0 

Oklahoma . 

North  Central  Division: 

278, 650 

53,514 

225, 136 

80.7 

66.1 

71.8 

64. 7 

24.1 

75.9 

Ohio . 

648,544'  325,010 

323,534 

49.9 

77.4 

80.6 

74.4 

54.5 

45. 5 

Tnrba.na,  . 

49(1.7801  1.52.819 

267, 961 
353,063 

63.7 

79.3 

79.6 

78.6 

43.6 

56.  4 

Illinois . 

779,040 

425, 977 

45.3 

77.9 

80.3 

74.7 

59.1 

40.9 

Michigan . 

443, 458 

183,832 

259, 626 

58.5 

82.0 

82.6 

81.4 

44.6 

55.  4 

Wisconsin . 

320, 439 

128, 390 

192,049 

59.9 

69.1 

82.6 

62.2 

42.4 

57.6 

Minnesota . 

348,500 

112, 618 

235,882 

67.7 

79. 2  82.  7 

77. 6 

39.8 

60.2 

lovga . . . 

360, 178 

102, 688 

257,490 

71. 5 

70. 5 

,  80.7 

67.2 

30.1 

69.9 

Missouri . 

490,390 

165,328 

325, 062 

66.3 

69.4 

76.3 

66.3 

41.2 

58.8 

North  Dakota . 

90,149 

9,378 

80,771 

89.6 

64.5 

81.8 

62.9 

13.0 

87.0 

South  Dakota . 

80,032 

11,451 

68,581 

85.  7 

63.5;  83.0 

61.0 

15.  4 

84.6 

Nebraska  1 . 

193,076 

44,783 

148,293 

76.8 

68. 0,  80. 5 

65.5 

24.3 

75.  7 

Kansas . 

291,329 

75,493 

215,836 

74.1 

73.0'  76.3 

71.6 

27.6 

72.4 

Western  Division: 

53.0 

47.0 

Montana . 

41,314 

19,080 

22,231 

53.8 

62. 5  78. 3 

53.2 

Wyoming . 

16, 730 

5,905 

10, 825 

64.7 

68.0:  84.2 

61.6 

41.2 

58.  8 

P.nlorn  fin 

107, 520 

61,603 

45,917 
32, 304 

4P.  7 

63. 7l  74.  1 

53.6 

68.3 

31.7 

New  Mexico . 

37,389 

5,085 

86.4 

66. 4;  69. 0 

66.0 

22.2 

77.8 

Arizona . 

20,094 

8,950 

33,743 

11, 144 

55. 4 

64. 2;  68.  5 

61.0 

57.3 

42.7 

Utah . 

69; 246 

35,503 

51.3 

75.6 

:  81.8 

70.  5 

51.2 

48.8 

Nevada . 

7,400 

2,633 

4,767 

64.4 

72.5!  73.0 

7'2.3 

41.4 

58.  6 

Idaho . 

51, 137 

11,276 

39,861 

77.9 

67. 1 

72.6 

65.  7 

29.0 

71.0 

Washington . 

156,064 

64, 931 

91, 133 

58.4 

72. 3j  76.8 

69.5 

44.4 

55.  6 

Oregon . 

103  553 

37,914 

65, 639 

63.4 

87. 81  82. 4 

90.6 

46.0 

54.  0 

California . 

286, 744 

168,421 

118,323 

41.4 

77.9 

77.9 

77.7 

59.7 

40.3 

1  Estimated, 
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Table  YIII. — Length  of  session  {in  days),  1909-10. 


States. 

In  all 
schools. 

In  urban 
schools. 

In  rural 
schools. 

Urban 
excess 
over  rm'al. 

United  States . 

157.0 

184.3 

137.7 

46.6 

North  Atlantic  Division . 

179.  7 

188.5 

159.  7 

28.8 

59.2 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

132.4 

178.7 

119.5 

.*^nnth  Central  Division . . . 

125.7 

174.0 

117.6 

56.4 

North  Central  Division . 

164.7 

184.1 

152.7 

31.4 

Western  Division . 

161.8 

180.7 

145.0 

35.  7 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

159.0 

177.4 

142.5 

34.9 

New  Hampshire . 

164.0 

176. 0 

149.7 

26.3 

Vermont . 

160.2 

185.0 

147.0 

38.0 

Massachusetts . 

186.0 

188.5 

160.7 

27.3 

Rhode  Island . 

193.0 

194.0 

190.2 

3.8 

Connecticut . 

184.7 

185.0 

181.2 

3.8 

New  York . 

187.5 

189.9 

178.6 

11.7 

New  Jersey . 

184.0 

186.5 

176.7 

9.8 

Pennsylvania . 

170.0 

187.0 

149.4 

38.2 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

172.5 

193.0 

157.0 

36.0 

Marvland . 

185.0 

IGl.O 

179.8 

11.2 

District  of  Columbia . 

181.2 

181.2 

Virginia . 

140.0 

177.8 

130.5 

47.3 

West  Virginia . 

134.0 

176.0 

127.5 

28.5 

North  Carolina . 

101.9 

161.8 

93.3 

68.5 

South  Carolina . 

105.1 

183.0 

94.5 

88.5 

Georgia . 

144.4 

180.6 

141.5 

39. 1 

Florida . 

115.1 

159.2 

100.1 

59. 1 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

125.0 

181.8 

110.0 

71.2 

Tennessee . 

130.0 

172.5 

122.0 

50.5 

Alabama . 

117.3 

178.3 

108.5 

69.8 

Mississippi . 

135.0 

170.5 

131.0 

39.5 

Louisiana . 

135.6 

170.2 

124. 1 

46. 1 

Texas . 

131.0 

173.0 

119.2 

53.8 

Arkansas . 

Oklahoma . 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

106.5 

136.0 

170.0 

174.0 

171.2 

184.7 

98.0 

128.5 

155. 0 

76.0 

43.2 

29.7 

Indiana . 

147.0 

177.2 

130.3 

46.9 

Illinois . 

171.0 

185.8 

154.8 

31.0 

Michigan . 

171.0 

185. 5 

161.6 

23.9 

Wisconsin . 

180.0 

191.0 

173.0 

18.0 

Minnesota . 

149.0 

184.0 

132. 5 

51. 5 

Iowa . 

172.0 

181.0 

168.6 

12.4 

Missouri . 

155. 0 

190.0 

137.7 

52.3 

North  Dakota . 

147.3 

182.8 

143.2 

39.6 

South  Dakota . 

165.9 

178.0 

163<8 

14.2 

Nebraska . 

173.0 

180.5 

170.5 

10.0 

Kansas . 

163.5 

174.1 

160.0 

14. 1 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

158.0 

181.5 

138.5 

43.0 

Wyoming . 

140.9 

173.5 

136.0 

37.5 

Colorado . 

156. 0 

180.3 

123.8 

56. 5 

New  Mexico . 

100.0 

163.2 

90.1 

73.1 

Arizona . 

135.5 

174.6 

105.0 

69.6 

Utah . 

164.8 

173.7 

157.0 

16.7 

Nevada . 

145.3 

170.0 

131.8 

38.2 

Idaho . 

137. 0 

179.5 

112.5 

67.0 

Washington . 

172.0 

183.  8 

164.0 

19.8 

Oregon . 

138.0 

173. 5 

118.7 

54.8 

California . 

182.0 

186.0 

178.0 

8.0 
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Table  IX.' — Aggregate  amounts  paid  for  teachei's'  salaries — Total  and  urban  and  rural, 

1909-10. 


States. 

In  all  schools. 

In  urban 
schools. 

In  rural 
schools. 

Per  cent 
urban. 

Per  cent 
rural. 

United  States . 

$258, 421, 843 

$140, 729, 057 

$117,692,786 

54.5 

45.5 

"Morth  A  tlantie.  Division . 

85, 998, 816 
18,930,699 
29, 793, 849 
96, 602, 359 
27,096,120 

65,228, 736 
7, 210, 736 
8,514,286 
45,243,859 
14, 531,440 

20, 770, 080 
11,719,963 
21,279, 563 

75.8 

24  2 

South  Atlantic  Division . 

38.0 

62.0 

South  Central  Division . 

28.  6 

71.4 

North  Central  Division . 

51,358, 500 
12,564, 680 

46.  8 

53.2 

Western  Division . 

53.6 

46.4 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . 

1,921,309 

906,816 
594, 123 

1,014, 493 
458, 046 
517, 434 

47.2 

52.8 

New  Hampshire. . 

l'  052'  169 

56.5 

43.5 

Vermont . 

' 928;  260 
12, 189, 259 
1,504,571 

3, 218, 063 
36, 651,566 
8, 876, 300 
19, 657,319 

417,620 
2,842,418 
1,576, 582 
2,911,141 
2,881,652 
2,245,974 
1, 487, 444 
3,401,200 

410',  826 
10,250,391 
1,416,328 
3, 098, 294 
29, 709, 890 
6, 877, 077 
11,964, 991 

208,834 
1,532, 744 
1,576, 582 
813,561 
668, 736 
563, 295 
378, 576 
1,116, 236 
352, 172 

44.3 

55.7 

Massachusetts . 

1,938',  868 
88,243 
119,769 
6,941,676 
1,999,223 
7, 692, 328 

208, 786 
1,309, 674 

84. 1 

15.9 

Rhode  Island . 

94.2 

5.8 

Connecticut . 

96.3 

3.7 

New  York . 

81.0 

19.0 

New  Jersey . 

77.5 

22.5 

Pennsylvania . 

60.9 

39.1 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

50.1 

49.9 

Maryland . 

54.0 

46.0 

District  of  f'olumhia. . 

100.0 

Virginia . 

2,097, 580 
2,212,916 
1,682,679 
1,108,868 
2,284,964 
814, 496 

2,567,983 
1,977,250 
2, 172, 694 
1,843,976 
-  1,703,919 
5, 973, 640 
2, 223, 309 
2, 816, 792 

28.0 

72.0 

West  Virginia . 

2.3.2 

76.8 

North  Carolina . 

25.1 

74.9 

South  Carolina . 

2.5.5 

74.5 

Georgia . 

32.8 

67.2 

Florida . 

i;  166;  668 

3,890,528 
3,007,904 
2, 837,  .537 
2,276, 582 

30.3 

69.7 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . 

1,322,545 
1,030, 654 
664, 843 
432, 606 
997, 684 
2, 532,817 
485, 058 

34.0 

66.0 

Tennessee . 

34.3 

65.7 

Alabama  . 

23.4 

76.6 

Mississippi . 

19.0 

81.0 

Louisiana . 

2,701,603 

37.0 

63.0 

Texas . 

8, 506, 457 
2, 708, 367 
3,864,871 

29.8 

70.2 

Arkansas . 

17.9 

82.1 

Oklahoma . 

1,048, 079 

8, 690, 481 
3, 997, 965 
10,955,906 
4,388,238 
3,  404, 146 

27.0 

73.0 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio  . 

15,332,221 
9,399,658 
17, 444, 346 
8, 771, 896 
6,  719, 0.59 
7,369,244 
8, 335,917 
8, 332, 832 
2,501,102 

6,641,740 
5, 401, 693 
6, 488, 440 

56.7 

43.3 

Indiana . 

42.5 

57.5 

Illinois . 

63.0 

37.0 

Michigan . 

4, 383, 658 

50.1 

49.9 

Wisconsin . 

3;  314, 913 

50.7 

49.3 

Minnesota . 

3,110,4.50 

4,258, 794 

42.2 

57.8 

Iowa . 

3,132,258 

5,203, 659 
4,326,985 

37.6 

62.4 

Missouri . 

4, 005, 847 

48.1 

51.9 

North  Dakota . 

302, 751 

2, 198,351 

12.1 

87.9 

South  Dakota . 

2,0.59, 797 
4, 562, 945 
5, 773,  .342 

1,452,039 
487, 260 
3,336, 715 
513,552 
695, 106 

308, 012 

1,751,785 

14.9 

8.5.1 

Nebraska . 

1,228,129 

3,334,816 

26.9 

73.1 

K  ansfis  . 

i;  719, 676 

695, 648 

4,053,666 

756,391 

29.8 

70.2 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

48.0 

52.0 

Wyoming . 

144, 3.50 

342,910 

29.7 

70.3 

Colorado . 

1,889,954 

1,446, 761 

56.6 

43.4 

New  Atfixico . 

'  127, 893 

385, 659 

24.9 

75.1 

A  rizonn . . 

250, 744 

444,362 

36.1 

63.9 

U  tah . 

1,445,044 
249,200 
1,225,890 
4, 960, 727 
2,299,689 
10,430,898 

805,517 

639, 527 

55.7 

44.3 

Nevada . - . 

118, 329 

130,871 

47.4 

52.6 

Idaho  . 

358, 255 

867, 635 

29.3 

70.7 

Washington . 

2,495,282 

2, 465, 445 

50.3 

49.7 

Oregon  . 

1,060,660 

1,239,029 

46.2 

53.8 

California . 

6,584, 808 

3,846,090 

63.0 

37.0 
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The  preceding  tables  are  based  upon  the  definition  of  urban  and 
rural  schools  given  in  the  introductory  remarks,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  statistics  under  the  beading  ^^rurar’  include  data 
of  villages  and  towns  which  have  less  than  2,500  population,  many 
of  which  are  manufacturing  centers  where  the  conditions  are  those 
of  the  city  and  not  of  the  strictly  rural  section.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  determine  facts  regarding  the  school  in  the  open  country, 
but,  as  previously  explained,  little  available  material  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  character  has  been  found. 

The  great  majority  of  country  schools  are  m  one-teacher,  one- 
room  buildmgs.  Consolidated  schools  are  found  in  every  State;  in 
a  few  States  the  movement  for  consolidation  has  spread  extensively. 
Little,  however,  will  be  said  about  it  in  the  following  pages,  as  that 
subject  is  treated  m  another  bulletin  of  the  bureau  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  one-teacher  school  that  the  greatest  problem  in  rural 
education  is  centered.  In  the  consolidated  school  all  the  facilities 
which  make  a  school  efficient  are  easily  possible.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  they  are  possible  only  under  exceptional  conditions.  The 
following  statistical  statements  relative  to  the  one-teacher  school 
are  given  in  order  that  the  extent  of  the  problem  may  be  made 
apparent.  The  figures  have  been  made  as  accurate  as  possible, 
information  having  been  taken  from  every  authentic  source  available. 
All  the  data  in  this  section  have  been  submitted  to  the  various  State 
departments  of  education  for  correction.  The  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  one-teacher  schools,  enrollment  in  such  schools,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  vdth  15  or  fewer  pupils  from  all  States  from  which  data  could  be 
obtained.  The  figures  are  the  latest  obtainable,  and  are  in  most 
instances  for  the  school  year  1910. 

Data  are  included  from  32  States.  The  total  number  of  one- 
teacher  schools  in  the  32  States  is  147,227,  which  is  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  183,824  public  schools  in  those  States.  The 
word  ^^schooh'  is  used  here  to  mean  a  school  building  in  actual  use, 
whatever  the  number  of  teachers  or  departments  included  may  be. 
It  may  be  noted  from  the  table  that  these  32  States  are  well  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  48  in  the  L'nion.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  ratio  of  one -teacher  schools  to  total  schools  in  the  32  States  would 
hold  nearly  true  for  the  entire  country.  If  this  supposition  is  correct, 
then  there  are  in  the  Lffiited  States  212,380  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  in  one-teacher  schools  is  available  from  21 
States.  These  21  States  report  114,753  one-teacher  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  3,621,278  pupils,  an  average  of  31.5  to  each  school. 
At  the  same  rate  the  enrollment  in  the  147,227  one-teachcr  schools 
reported  in  the  32  States  would  be  4,636,650,  and  in  the  estimated 
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212,380  one-teacher  schools  of  the  entire  country  6,689,970.  This 
is  37.6  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  public  schools,  and  60.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  all  rural  schools. 

While  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  school  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  reports  of  21  States,  in  only  a  few  of  them  can  the 
number  of  schools  where  the  enrollment  is  much  above  or  below  the 
average  be  found.  However,  in  15  States  the  number  of  one-teacher 
rural  schools  with  15  or  fewer  pupils  can  be  determined.  In  them 
there  are  24,082  schools  in  this  class  out  of  a  total  of  87,284  one- 
teacher  schools.  That  is,  in  these  15  States  27.6  per  cent  of  their 
one-teacher  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  15  or  fewer  pupils.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which  the  enroll¬ 
ment  is  much  greater  than  30  is  considerable.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  per  school,  and,  therefore,  per  teacher,  in  the  one-room 
rural  school  is  a  little  below  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  all 
public  schools  for  the  entire  United  States,  the  numbers  being, 
respectively,  31.5  and  34.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
among  the  pupils  in  each  one-teacher  school  there  are  boj’s  and  girls 
in  all  stages  of  advancement  from  beginners  up  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  equivalent  of  8  or  9  years’  work.  While  in  all  other 
schools  the  pupils  are  graded,  with  from  1  to  5  grades  to  a  teacher. 

Table  X. — One-teacher  schools,  and  enrollment  in  them. 


States. 

Number  of 
one- teacher 
schools. 

Enrollment 
in  these 
schools. 

Niunber 
with  15  or 
fewer 
pupils. 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine . <. . 

2, 520 
1,009 

1  900 

1  900 
839 

395 
5, 157 
5,771 
5,904 

7.101 
4,898 
5, 450 
2, 565 

10,942 
5, 050 

10,071 
6, 715 
10, 638 
7, 555 
6,494 
12,403 
4,390 
4,653 
6,604 
7,873 

947 

1,671 

266 

911 

2. 102 
1,951 
2, 522 

45,500 

21,000 

Vermont . 

832 

Massachusetts . 

Connecticut . 

18,000 
28, 539 

New  Jersey . 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware . 

Virginia . 

195, 966 
166, 204 
286,300 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky . . . 

Alabama . 

368,534 

88 

Mississippi . 

Louisiana.... . 

1  120, 000 

485, 598 
207, 625 

290, 814 

Texas . 

Arkansas . 

291 

14,000 

1,.339 

1,512 

1  1,000 

1,139 

5,a57 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

307,111 

214,288 

1  160,000 

249,680 
93,600 
91,  .311 

Michigan . 

V/isconsin . 

Iowa . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

1,766 

1,933 

3,900 

325 

750 

150 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

181,737 

Western  Division: 

Montana . 

Colorado . 

Nevada . 

Idaho . 

Washington . . . 

38,786 

Oregon . 

CaliIo’'nia...  . 

50, 685 

Total . 

2  147, 227 

3  3,621,278 

1  24, 082 

1  Approximate.  2  in  32  States.  ^  in  21  States;  in  114,753  schools.  ^  In  15  States;  in  87,284  schools. 
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B.  REAR  VIEW. 

An  ideal  one-teacher  schoolhouse,  well  arranged,  well  lighted,  sanitary,  and  beautiful  in  design. 
The  building  contains  a  library  room  and  a  workroom  for  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training. 
From  a  bulletin  in  preparation  on  “  Rural  Schoolhouses,”  by  F.  B.  Dresslar. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CERTAH-I  STATES. 

The  figures  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  indicate  in  no 
uncertain  way  that  the  one-room  country  school  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  school  situation.  The  folio vdng  extracts  from  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  various  State  departments  of  education  or  from  state¬ 
ments  of  the  State  superintendents  of  public  instraction  referrmg 
largely  to  one-teacher  schools  throw  further  light  upon  the  situation 
in  rural  education.  Thev  contain  statements  of  facts  relative  to 
conditions  true  not  only  in  the  State  indicated  but  also  in  large 
measure  in  nearly  every  other  State. 

Arkansas. — The  State  includes  4,796  common-school  districts, 
with  6,295  schools,  of  which  5,050  are  one-room  buildings.  Of  this 
number,  120  are  log  buildings.  The  average  value  of  the  one-room 
school  building  and  grounds  is  $352.  The  average  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  6,295  country  schools,  including  the  teacher’s  salaiw,  was  in 
1911  $286  each.  The  length  of  the  school  A^'ear  was  100  days.  There 
were  110  schools  %vith  10  or  fewer  pupils;  179  vdth  from  11  to  16; 
and  636  vuth  from  16  to  26  pupils. 

Colorado. — The  average  monthly  salary  paid  men  teachers  in  rural 
schools  is  $58.59;  women  teachers,  $52.80.  The  total  number  of 
rural  teachers  is  1,896,  of  whom  1,671  are  teaching  in  one-room 
schools.  Of  these  one-room  schools,  338  are  sod,  adobe,  or  log 
buildings.  There  are  316  schools  vdth  fewer  than  10  pupils,  and 
869  with  from  10  to  20  pupils  each.  In  1911,  331,  or  nearly  17 
per  cent,  of  the  rural  teachers  were  inexperienced. 

rdinois. — The  State  has  10,615  ungraded  schools,  vuth  an  average 
enrolhnent  of  27  pupils  in  each  school,  and  an  average  annual  session 
of  7.5  months.  Ten  of  these  ungraded  schools  were  in  1910  in  log 
buildings.  There  were  99  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  5  or  less; 
568  with  10  or  less;  and  1,512  with  15  or  less.  There  were  employed 
3,063  teachers  who  were  teaching  in  1910  their  first  year.  In  these 
ungraded  schools  in  that  year  there  were  3,448  teachers  who  had 
less  education  than  the  equivalent  of  a  complete  bigh-school  course. 

Indiana. — The  average  daily  wage  paid  teachers  in  their  6,715 
rural  schools  was  in  1910,  approximately,  $2.95  for  a  term  averaging 
140  days.  There  were  430  schools  with  12  or  fewer  pupils;  899  with 
fi’om  12  to  16;  and  1,838  with  16  or  more.  Three  log  buildings  were 
in  use  in  1910. 

Iowa. — The  State  department  classifies  the  rural  school  buildings 
as,  approximately,  60  per  cent  ‘^good,”  30  per  cent  “fair,”  and 
10  per  cent  “poor”;  5  per  cent  are  without  suitable  and  separate 
outhouses.  There  were  12,640  one-Toom  country  schools  in  1910. 
Tire  State  superintendent  reports  that  in  January  of  that  year 
257  of  these  had  an  enrollment  of  5  or  fewer  pupils;  1,814  from  6  to 
11;  2,986  from  11  to  16;  and  2,453  from  16  to  21.  He  secured 
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reports  from  10,350  of  these  schools,  giving  the  actual  attendance 
for  the  best  clay  in  the  third  week  of  January,  1910.  Ten  schools 
reported  1  pupil  each;  35  reported  2  pupils  each;  73  reported  3  each; 
160  reported  4  each,  and  244  reported  5  each.  There  were  altogether 
522  schools  with  an  actual  attendance  of  5  or  less;  2,498  with  attend¬ 
ance  of  from  6  to  11;  3,127  with  from  11  to  16;  and  2,168  wdth  from 
16  to  21.  In  these  country  schools  were  4,676  teachers  teaching 
their  first  year,  and  2,500  who  began  the  year,  with  less  than  1  year’s 
experience;  1,659  of  them  were  receiving  less  than  $35  per  month; 
7,301  from  $35  to  $50  per  month.  The  average  number  of  months 
the  schools  were  taught  during  the  year  was  8.  Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  changes  in  teachers  during  the  year,  the  average  number 
of  months  each  teacher  was  employed  was,  approximately,  5. 

Kansas. — About  300,000,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  popula¬ 
tion  (5  to  21), lived  in  rural  districts  in  1910.  Of  this  number  242,187 
lived  in  districts  served  by  one-teacher  schools.  The  average 
enrollment  in  such  schools  was  22,  the  average  daily  attendance  15, 
and  the  length  of  term  26.3  weeks;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
vras  $3.98  per  pupil  per  month. 

Louisiana. — Among  the  1,561  one-room  schools  for  v>^hite  pupils — 

one-third  are  properly  lighted,  well  heated,  ceiled,  painted,  roomy,  and  attractive; 
one-third  are  fair;  and  one-third  poor;  58  per  cent  are  well  equipped;  21  per  cent  have 
attractive  grounds;  34  per  cent  sanitary  toilets;  and  27  per  cent  have  teachers  equal 
in  ability  to  the  average  teachers  in  the  Louisiana  graded  school. — (From  report  of 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools). 

There  are  also  1,005  one-room  country  negro  schools. 

Michigan. — The  State  contains  6,750  ungraded  school  districts; 
7,555  teachers  are  necessary  to  supply  these  ungraded  schools. 
Owing  to  frequent  changes  in  1910  the  whole  number  of  different 
teachers  employed  in  these  ungraded  schools  was  8,215. 

Minnesota. — In  1910  there  were  8,719  teachers  in  rural  districts. 
Men  received  an  average  salary  of  $51.47;  women,  $42.67.  The 
enrollment  in  346  schools  was  less  than  10  pupils,  and  in  1,911  schools 
it  was  from  10  to  20.  The  average  session  for  these  small  schools 
Vvdth  less  than  20  pupils  vras  7  months.  Each  pupil  attended  on  an 
average  but  92  days.  The  teachers  in  them  were  paid  an  average 
of  $39.37  per  month,  which  is  $3.69  less  than  the  average  paid  for 
ail  rural  teachers  of  the  State,  and  $12.86  less  than  the  average  paid 
for  all  teachers,  both  urban  and  rural,  for  the  State. 

Missouri. — There  were  10,882  school  districts  in  1910,  including 
697  vdth  fewer  than  20  pupils  of  school  age  and  1,567  with  more  than 
20  but  less  than  30.  There  were  461  schools  with  fewer  than  15 
pupils  and  1,795  vdth  from  15  to  25  pupils.  There  were  1,234  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fewer  than  12,  and  3,061  with  an 
average  attendance  of  from  12  to  20;  41  schools  were  in  session  less 
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than  4  months,  and  748  between  4  and  6  months.  There  were  1,106 
schools  which  had  a  “divided  term’’  ^vith  at  least  4  weeks  between  the 
two  sessions. 

Mississi'p'pi. — The  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  reports  that 
thi’ee-fourths  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State  are  one-teacher  schools. 
The  average  salary  paid  all  rural  teachers  is  S34.44  per  month  for  a 
session  averaging  117  days. 

Montana. — The  State  has  947  one-room  district  schools.  In  1910 
there  were  22  schools  with  less  than  5  pupils;  16  vdth  5;  18  with  6; 
21  with  7;  20  vuth  8;  23  with  9;  32  vdth  10;  38  with  11;  34  with  12; 
34  vdth  13;  37  v,dth  14;  and  652  with  15  or  more.  Of  the  947  dis¬ 
tricts,  81  maintained  school  four  months  in  1910;  67,  five  months; 
81,  six  months;  103,  seven  months;  176,  eight  months;  and  312, 
nine  months  or  more. 

Nebraska. — Of  the  6,604  one-teacher  schools  in  the  State,  445  had 
in  1910  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  6  pupils;  1,488  from  6  to 
11;  1,761  from  11  to  16;  1,174  from  16  to  21;  and  833  from  21  to  31, 
making  a  total  of  3,694  with  an  average  attendance  of  15  or  less,  and 
5,701  vdth  an  average  attendance  of  30  or  less.  There  were  410  dis¬ 
tricts  which  maintained  school  less  than  thi'ee  months  or  none  at  all ; 
5,651  maintained  schools  from  three  to  six  months;  4,132  from  six  to 
nine  months;  and  1,964  nine  months  or  more.  The  average  number 
of  days  in  the  session  in  all  districts  was  139. 

Nevada. — The  State  is  divided  into  five  supervisory  districts.  The 
first  contains  61  school  districts  with  20  schools  having  less  than  10 
pupils  each;  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  from  other  States;  64 
per  cent  of  the  whole  are  normal  graduates.  The  second  district 
contains  56  one-teacher  schools,  1  two-teacher  school,  and  1  three- 
teacher  rural  school.  Nine  of  these  schools  have  a  total  enrollment 
of  238  pupils  or  26.4  each.  The  other  49  have  a  total  enrollment  of 
only  148  pupils,  an  average  of  3  each.  These  small  schools  are  so 
located  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  unite  them.  The  third 
district  has  39  one-room  schools  and  5  others  Vvith  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  in  all  schools  of  851.  The  fourth  district  has  60  rural  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  732  pupils.  The  fifth  district  has  50  one-room 
schools  and  5  two-room  schools.  The  average  salary  paid  rural 
teachers  in  the  entire  State  is  about  $80  per  month. 

New  Hompsliire. — The  State  has  101  rural  schools  with  6  or  fewer 
pupils  and  367  with  from  7  to  12,  inclusive.  About  one-half  of  the 
children  in  rural  districts  of  the  State  are  enrolled  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

North  Carolina. — The  average  salary  paid  in  1910  to  the  9,440 
rural  teachers  was  $143.60  for  90  school  days,  or  $31.94  a  month.  Of 
these  teachers,  2,942  had  normal  training;  1,252  were  coUege  gradu- 
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ates;  and  4,460  had  taught  not  less  than  four  ^’■ears.  The  average 
valuation  of  7,350  rural  schoolhouses  was  $421  each.  In  1911  there 
were  9,635  rural  teachers  receiving  an  average  salary  of  $146.24  for 
91.5  days.  There  were  1,330  college  graduates,  3,473  with  normal 
training,  and  4,716  with  four  years’  experience  or  more.  Data  from 
42  counties,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  State,  show  that  269  schools 
for  white  pupils  had  15  or  fewer  pupils,  that  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  teaching  their  first  year,  and  that  9.7  per  cent  of  those  engaged 
in  one-room  schools  had  college  diplomas. 

Ohio. — In  the  10,071  one- teacher  schools  nearly  7  per  cent  had  two 
different  teachers  during  the  year. 

Rhode  Island. — In  182  ungi^aded  schools  of  the  State,  hi  most  of 
which  only  1  teacher  is  employed,  there  were  enrolled  4,702  pupils 
in  1910.  Of  these  schools,  33  had  fewer  than  10  pupils;  85  had  from 
10  to  20;  48  had  from  20  to  30;  and  15  from  30  to  40.  The  average 
emollment  in  one-teacher  schools  was  19. 

South  Carolina. — In  1910  there  were  4,490  country  schools,  of 
which  2,182  were  for  negroes  and  1,985  were  one-teacher  white 
schools;  248,254  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  country  schools,  61  per 
cent  of  whom  were  colored.  The  average  length  of  the  annual  session 
for  all  the  country  schools  was  18  weeks,  the  session  in  the  white 
schools  being  23  weel^. 

Utah. — The  State  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports: 

The  people  in  this  State  almost  entirely  live  in  \T.llages  and  cities,  not  on  their  farms. 
As  the  consequence,  there  are  practically  no  one-room  schoolhouses.  Perhaps  there 
are  not  more  than  20  such  buildings  in  the  State. 

Vermont. — In  1910  in  the  1,446  one-teacher  schools  there  were  130 
with  fewer  than  9  pupils  and  702  with  from  9  to  16. 

IMsconsin. — In  the  6,494  one-teacher  schools  in  the  State,  4,403 
have  30  or  fewer  pupils.  Of  this  number,  90  have  fewer  than  6;  381 
from  6  to  11 ;  668  from  11  to  16;  933  from  16  to  21 ;  1,163  from  21  to 
26;  and  1,168  from  26  to  31. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUX^^DS. 

A  definite  statement  indicating  with  any  degree  of  exactness  the 
sort  of  buildings  used  for  rural  schools  would  be  hard  to  make.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  in  veiA^  few  instances  are  buildings  pro- 
Auded  for  country  schools  of  as  good  quality  as  the  average  home  of 
the  section.  In  general  appearance  and  conditions  of  repair  the 
impression  is  given  to  the  general  observer  that  the  country  school 
buildings  and  grounds  are  in  a  state  of  neglect,  approached  only  by  the 
homes  of  the  most  shiftless  residents  of  the  district.  The  department 
of  church  and  country  life  of  the  board  of  home  missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  have  made  county  surveys  in  from  one  to  three 
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A.  A  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSE  WITHOUT  PLAYGROUND. 

Typical  of  thousands  throughout  the  country  in  its  lack  of  playground.  Children  spend  their 

recesses  in  the  street  and  in  the  church  shed. 
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£.  A  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSE  WITH  PLAYGROUND. 

A  good  building  with  a  beautiful  yard  and  shade  trees.  Here  the  children  may  play  without 

interfering  with  any  private  property. 
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A.  UNJACKETED  STOVE  IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Typical  of  the  heating  arrangements  in  the  great  majority  of  such  schools. 


B.  A  JACKETED  STOVE  WITH  A  FOUL-AIR  EXTRACTOR. 

The  temperature  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom  heated  by  this  stove  will  not  vary  more  than  4 
degrees  in  any  part  of  the  room.  Fresh  air  is  brought  in  from  the  outside,  while  the  bad  air 
is  extracted  through  the  pipe  shown  on  the  right. 
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counties  in  each  of  seven  States — Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  The  surveys  were 
concerned  primarily  with  church  conditions,  but  included  also  econom¬ 
ical,  social,  and  educational  affairs.  They  were  made  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  department  who  spent  from  one  to  three  months  in  each 
county  collecting  information  by  personal  visits.  Their  descriptions 
of  the  rural  school  buildings  in  all  of  the  sections  examined  differ  but 
little  from  the  following  paragraph  quoted  from  the  report  on  the 
Illinois  survey: 

Rural  school  buildings. — These  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  out  of  date — one  room, 
low  ceilings,  dingy  and  dark.  Large  grounds  surround  these  buildings,  but  they  are 
bleak  and,  for  most  part,  bo.re  of  any  attractiveness  or  beauty.  WTiere  the  most  of  the 
population  are  tenant  farmers,  the  buildings  are  poorly  kept,  and  there  is  often  strong 
opposition  from  the  landlords  to  any  improvements.  The  surroundings  and  inade¬ 
quate  equipment  of  most  of  the  rural  schools  have  much  to  do  vdth  driving  the  young 
people  to  the  towns  and  cities. 

A  recent  study  of  conditions  in  28  counties  in  8  Southern  States 
has  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  Southern  Education  Board. 
These  counties  contain  1,579  schools  for  white  children,  1,107  of  which 
are  in  one-teacher  buildings,  and  289  in  two-teacher  buildings;  938 
are  reported  to  be  in  ‘^old”  buildings,  633  were  unpainted,  122 
unceiled,  485  were  not  weather  tight,  455  had  homemade  desks,  27 
had  no  desks,  but  were  equipped  with  benches  only. 

x\part  from  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses,  as  shown  by  their 
general  appearance,  rural  school  buildings  are  deficient  in  many  other 
essentials.  Very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  are  found 
properly  lighted,  the  window  space  being  often  insufficient  and  the 
light  usually  coming  from  two  or  thi^ee  sides.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  windows  directly  in  front  of  the  pupils.  The  best  auithorities 
agree  that  the  light  should  come  from  the  left  side  only  or  from  the 
left  and  rear,  and  that  the  window  space  should  equal  or  exceed  one- 
sixth  of  the  floor  space.  Light  from  the  front  and  cross  light  resulting 
from  windows  on  two  sides  are  both  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the 
children.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  visited  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  bureau  were  found  to  have  adequate  facilities  for 
ventilation,  and  even  a  smaller  proportion  were  equipped  with  jack¬ 
eted  stoves  or  furnaces.  The  usual  heating  arrangement  is  a  com¬ 
mon  stove  in  the  center  of  the  room,  which  m  cold  weather  has  been 
found  in  many  buildings  to  make  a  difference  in  temperature  of 
25  degrees  between  the  desks  nearest  to  the  stove  and  those  farthest 
away. 

In  the  Missouri  survey  mentioned  above,  which  included  3  counties, 
the  water  supply  for  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  was  unfiltered  cistern 
water  obtained  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Several  other  schools 
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were  found  with,  no  water  supply  whatever.  Decent  and  sanitary 
outhouses  are  lacking  in  all  parts  of  the  rural  United  States.  One 
State  reports  that  over  10  per  cent  of  the  country  schools  of  the  State 
have  no  outhouses  whatever.  This  same  condition  to  an  equal  extent 
exists  in  several  States. 

A  recent  study  has  been  made  of  the  rural  school-building  and 
grounds  by  F.  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  complete  results  will  probably  be  included  in  a 
bulletin  on  country  schoolhouses  now  in  preparation.  A  small  part 
of  the  data  obtained  is  included  here,  as  it  throws  light  upon  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  information  v/as  collected  directly  from  the  rural  teachers  in 
counties  selected  by  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  as 
typical  of  their  State.  A  personally  directed  letter  was  addressed 
to  each  rural  teacher  in  these  counties,  and  she  was  asked  to  answer 
definite  questions  about  her  school  building,  grounds,  and  equipment. 
Over  3,300  lettem  were  sent  out.  From  the  replies,  1,296  of  the 
most  complete  were  selected  and  studied.  These  replies  were  from 
the  following  States:  Alabama  41,  Ai’kansas  15,  Colorado  40,  Indiana 
27,  Illinois  202,  Maryland  '35,  Ifiinnesota  155,  Missouri  82,  Montana 
43,  Nebraska  66,  North  Carolina  28,  North  Dakota  69,  Oklahoma  66, 
Pennsylvania  122,  South  Dakota  68,  Tennessee  20,  Texas  65,  West 
Virginia  34,  and  Wisconsin  118. 

The  results  show  the  following  conditions: 

Size  of  grounds:  Less  than  one-half  acre,  321  schools;  from  one- 
half  to  1  acre,  406;  1  to  2  acres,  394;  2  to  3  acres,  74;  3  acres  or 
more,  50. 

Ai’ea  used  for  school  gardens:  None,  1,106;  less  than  one-tenth 
acre,  156;  more  than  one-tenth  acre,  34. 

Character  of  grounds:  Suitable  for  playground,  1,030;  rough  or 
hilly,  253;  undrained,  234;  no  trees,  340. 

School  building:  Wood,  1,134;  brick,  110;  stone,  37;  cement,  7; 
‘^new,”  464;  ‘‘old,’^  805;  one  room  only,  1,162. 

Heating:  Common  stove,  765. 

Lightmg:  From  one  side,  25;  two  sides,  880;  three  sides,  346; 
four  sides,  35. 

Window  Space:  Less  than  one-tenth  floor  space,  171;  less  than 
one-sixth  floor  space,  559;  one-sixth  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  floor 
space,  482. 

Windov/  shades:  None,  144. 

Floors:  Single,  611;  double,  644. 

Janitor  service,  213;  teacher  does  janitor  work,  1,049. 
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Water  supply:  Well  or  running  water  on  school  grounds,  567;  no 
source  of  water  on  school  grounds,  700;  nearest  source  of  water  at 
least  one-fourth  mile  away,  226;  common  drinking  cup,  650. 

The  indications  at  the  present  time  point  toward  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  rural  school  building,  ground,  equipment,  and  toilets. 
Nev/  buildings  are  under  construction  in  large  numbers  in  many 
sections  and,  as  a  rule,  the  new  buildings  are  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  ones.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  several  other 
States  provide  that  the  plans  for  all  new  school  buildings  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  department  of  education  or  its  representative, 
before  the  building  is  erected.  A  similar  provision  might  be  carried 
into  effect  in  every  State  where  the  balance  of  power  in  educational 
affairs  rests  with  the  State  or  county  board.  In  the  majority  of  States 
however,  where  the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  dis¬ 
trict  board  of  trustees,  little  toward  the  improvement  of  rural-school 
buildmgs  can  be  accomplished  by  legislation,  but  better  conditions 
must  be  brought  about  by  public  sentiment. 
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THREE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  EFFICIENCY  LACKING  IN  RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 


Many  of  the  reasons  why  rural  schools  are  inefficient  are  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  great  number  of  one-room  schools, 
including  a  large  number  with,  very  small  enrollment,  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  which  are  housed  in  insanitary,  uncomfortable,  ugly 
buildings  with  little  equipment  and  with  rough  furniture,  the  great 
number  of  poorly  educated  and  untrained  teachers,  the  low  salaries 
paid  them,  and  the  short  length  of  service  given  by  them  in  the  same 
position  are  all  indications  of  inefficiency.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
school  may  exist  in  the  poorest  building  and  with  the  poorest  equip¬ 
ment,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  of  the  building  and  equipment  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  instructional  work  of  the  school.  In  other 
v/ords,  instructional  work  of  a  high  grade  in  a  school  reacts  upon  the 
material  equipment,  for  whether  the  good  instruction  is  due  directly 
to  the  teacher  or  indirectly  to  a  good  supervisor  through  her,  its 
influence  is  sooner  or  later  felt  by  the  school  directors  and  by  the 
school  patrons,  and  results  in  a  general  improvement  of  the  material 
facilities.  Investigation,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  seems  to 
show  that,  as  a  rule,  wherever  the  greatest  advance  has  been  made 
in  rural  schools,  improved  buildings  and  equipment  have  followed 
improved  teachiog.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  the 
teacher  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  with  it  the  question  of 
supervision  and  the  organization  a/ad  administration  of  the  school 
S3^stem,  because  no  widespread  improvement  in  teaching  is  possible 
unless  proper  supervision  is  provided  and  the  school  affairs  are 
properly  managed. 

In  these  three  essentials  the  rural  school  situation  is  far  behmd  the 
American  city  situation.  The  results  of  a  study  into  the  status  of 
the  rural  teaching  force,  the  kind  and  amount  of  rural  supervision, 
and  the  organization  of  the  school  administrative  district  are  included 
in  the  following  pages.  The  situation  will  be  better  understood  if 
the  urban  conditions  relative  to  the  teaching  force  and  the  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  are  kept  m  mmd. 

In  the  typical  city  system  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  school 
board  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  city  officials  holding 
elective  positions.  This  board  has  full  charge  of  all  of  the  schools  of 
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the  city,  regardless  of  their  location.  A  superintendent  is  appointed 
by  the  board  who  is  the  representative  of  the  board,  both  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  in  supervisory  affairs.  As  far  as  information  is  avail¬ 
able  every  city  in  the  United  States  of  4,000  population  or  over, 
except  in  four  States  where  the  city  schools  are  parts  of  the  county 
systems,  has  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  have 
full  or  part  time  local  superintendents.  In  many  of  the  cities  of 
2,500  to  4,000  population  and  in  approximately  95  small  cities  of 
over  4,000,  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  superintendent  are  per¬ 
formed  by  supervismg  principals,  who  devote,  as  a  rule,  about  one- 
half  of  the  time  to  teaching  and  one-half  to  supervision.  In  the 
larger  cities  assistant  supermtendents  and  supervismg  prmcipals  are 
provided  to  assist  m  the  management  of  the  schools  and  m  directmg 
their  instructional  work.  A  recent  study  shov/s  that  m  the  18 
largest  cities  m  the  United  States  there  v/ere  employed  in  1910,  on  an 
average,  for  every  19  teachers  1  supervising  officer  devoting  half 
or  more  than  half  of  his  time  to  supervision. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHING  FORCE. 


Information  relative  to  the  educational  status  of  the  rural  teaching 
force  of  the  entire  country  is  very  meager.  The  followmg  pages  give 
as  complete  information  as  could  be  obtained  at  the  present  tune. 
In  several  States  special  inquiries  have  been  made  by  the  State 
departments  of  education,  the  results  of  which  give  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  rural  teaching  force  as  a  whole.  A  general 
study  of  this  question  has  been  made  m  this  office.  The  results  are 
given  in  tabulated  form  in  order  that  the  significance  of  the  facts 
presented  may  be  better  understood.  The  data  tabulated  were  sent 
to  the  State  departments  for  corrections.  Statements  also  are  given 
from  several  States  in  which  studies  have  been  made  where  informa¬ 
tion  of  special  value  has  been  obtained. 

THE  STATUS  IN  CERTAIN  STATES. 

Kansas. — A  study  made  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  of  particular  interest,  as  it  distinguishes  between 
teachers  in  one-room  buddings  and  those  in  two-room  buddings. 
The  results  of  this  study  shovf  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  1910  in 
Kansas  in  one-room  schools  was  7,873;  in  two-teacher  buddings,  2,213, 
and  C82  additional  teachers  employed  in  two-teacher  rural  high 
schools.  Of  the  7,873  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  2,344  were 
teachmg  their  first  year,  25  v/ere  college  graduates,  172  normal  gradu¬ 
ates,  and  2,377  high-school  graduates.  There  were  1,639  others  who 
had  attended  high  school,  but  had  not  completed  the  course;  289 
attended  three  years;  544,  two  years;  1,062,  one  year.  There  were 
3,660,  or  47  per  cent  of  all  one-room  school  teachers,  v/ho  had  no 
high-school  education.  Of  the  2,213  teachers  in  rural  two-room 
elementary  schools,  91  were  college  graduates,  206  normal  graduates, 
and  768  high-school  graduates;  172  had  completed  at  least  one  year 
of  college  work,  207  had  completed  one  year  of  normal-school  work^ 
and  769  had  less  than  a  complete  high-school  course.  Only  125  were 
teachmg  their  first  year.  Of  the  682  in  two-room  rural  high  schools, 
266  were  college  graduates,  211  normal  graduates,  113  high-school 
graduates,  and  75  had  completed  at  least  one  year  of  college  work.  Of 
the  total  number  of  rural  elementary  teachers  in  both  one  and  two 
room  schools,  less  than  5  per  cent  were  college  or  normal  graduates; 
31  per  cent  were  high-school  graduates;  4  per  cent  had  a  partial 
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college  or  normal  course;  24  per  cent  had  a  partial  high-school  course, 
and  36  per  cent  no  high-school  education.  The  number  of  mexpe- 
rienced  teachers  was  24  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

South  Carolina. — The  State  supervisor  of  rural  elementary  schools 
has  recently  published  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  him  covering 
26  of  the  43  counties  of  the  State.  Complete  data  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  other  counties.  In  the  26  counties  there  were 
employed  in  rural  schools  for  white  children  301  graduates  of  17 
South  Carolina  colleges,  71  of  the  State  normal  college,  and  29  of 
colleges  in  other  States.  The  total  number  of  rural  teachers  in  these 
counties  was  2,023.  Most  of  the  college  and  normal  graduates  were 
in  union  and  consolidated  schools,  and  practically  none  were  in  one-^ 
teacher  buildmgs.  Only  2  of  these  18  colleges  give  professional 
trainmg  for  teaching.  Of  the  total  number  of  white  rural  teachers 
m  the  26  counties,  1,270,  or  63  per  cent,  were  teaching  them  first  year 
in  their  present  position;  513,  or  25  per  cent,  them  second  year;  142,’ 
or  7  per  cent,  their  third  year,  and  98,  or  5  per  cent,  more  than  3 
years. 

New  Yorlc, — Of  the  15,042  rural  elementary  teachers  in  New  York 
State  in  the  school  commissioners’  districts,”  139  were,  m  1911, 
college  graduates,  3,272  had  normal  diplomas,  and  6,018  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  teacher-traming  classes  in  public  high  schools;  5,560  had  no 
professional  trammg.  These  figures  are  of  hiterest  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  graduates  of  teacher-training  classes  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  public  high  schools.  In  these  classes  a  one-year  course  is 
given,  consisting  entmely  of  professional  work.  To  enter  them  the 
pupil  must  have  completed  not  less  than  one  year  of  high-school 
work.  Few,  however,  enter  v/ithout  two  full  years.  In  recent  years 
about  one-third  of  their  entire  enrollment  have  been  high-school 
gi’aduates. 

Missouri. — The  length  of  service  of  teachers  in  one  and  two  room 
rural  schools  has  been  made  a  special  study  during  the  past  year  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouri.  His  results  are  of 
peculiar  interest.  He  finds  that  in  1910-11  there  were  9,883  teachers 
in  such  schools,  6,804,  or  68.8  per  cent,  of  whom  were  teaching  their 
first  year  in  their  present  positions;  2,071,  or  21  per  cent,  their  second 
year;  860,  or  6.9  per  cent,  their  third  year;  180,  or  1.8  per  cent,  their 
fourth  year;  67,  or  8  per  cent,  their  fifth  year;  and  72,  or  0.7  per  cent, 
their  sixth  or  more  than  their  sixth  year.  Of  these  72,  however,  only 
55  had  taught  six  or  more  years  in  the  same  building  m  consecutive 
years.  The  average  length  of  service  of  the  Missouri  school  teacher 
in  one  and  two  room  rural  schools  in  the  same  position  is,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  one  and  four-ninths  years, 
or  233  school  days.  In  443  schools  teachers  were  changed  durmg  the 
session. 
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Missis&ip'pi. — The  State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  of  Mississippi  re¬ 
ports  that  in  Mississippi  about  20  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  each 
year  are  beginners,  with  no  educational  qualifications  except  vrhat 
may  be  obtained  in  the  public-school  course.  About  63  per  cent  of  all 
rural  teachers  move  every  year,  so  that  the  tenure  of  service  averages 
about  1.6  years. 

Texas. — In  Texas  10,564  of  the  13,116  country  school  teachers  in 
1910  had  never  attended  college,  normal  school,  or  high  school,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  State  department.  The  State  superin¬ 
tendent  reports  furthermore  that  2,965  of  them  held  the  first-grade 
certificate,  which  is  ‘‘not  at  all  equal  to  the  requirements  for  gradua¬ 
tion  from  a  reputable  public  high  school  of  this  State;’’  that  8,740 
held  second-grade  certificates,  to  obtain  which  they  must  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  education  of  the  seventh  grade  of  public  schools  of 
the  State,  and  that  530  held  third-grade  certificates,  to  obtam  which 
they  must  have  completed  the  vrork  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public 
schools,  or  its  equivalent.  Four-fifths  of  these  teachers  are  white. 

The  following  table  gives  the  training  and  teachmg  experience  of 
and  the  certificates  held  bv  rural  teachers  in  everv  State  from  which 

v' 

the  data  could  be  obtained.  The  figures  included  are  those  of  the 
various  State  departments,  and  are  based  upon  their  own  definitions 
and  standards.  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  r:duce  them  to  a 
common  basis.  Those  concernmg  each  State  have  been  submitted 
to  the  State  department  of  education  for  correction.  Xo  common 
definitions  of  terms  have  been  assumed,  and,  therefore,  the  teachers 
included  as  rural  do  not  represent  the  teaching  force  in  exactly  similar 
divisions.  For  apparent  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  definition 
used  by  each  State  department.  In  the  last  column  of  the  table  the 
terms  used  are  defined.  The  word  “rural”  in  that  column  is  used 
as  it  is  used  by  the  departments  of  education  of  the  State  against  which 
it  is  placed.  It  usually  includes  all  schools  not  located  in  incorporated 
cities  and  tovrns. 


Table  XI. —  Training  and  certificates  of  rural  teachers. 
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1  Tncliides  only  teachers  under  State  supervision.  <>  Iligh-school  teacher-training  courses. 

2  Includes  teachers  who  had  partial  college  course.  ®  Includes  graduates  of  teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  (6,018,  or  38.1  per  cent). 

3  White  teachers  only.  ’’  District  superintendent’s  certificates. 

<  Elementary  teachers  only.  8  Includes  graduates  of  county  training  schools  (309,  or  2.9  per  cent). 
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Superficial  comparisons  between  States  should  not  be  made  from 
the  table  on  account  of  the  various  standards  of  colleges,  normal 
schools,  and  high  schools,  and  the  variation  in  the  significance  of  the 
terms  ‘‘State,’^  ‘dife,”  “first-grade,’’  “second-grade,”  and  “third- 
grade”  certificates.  The  terms  are  used  for  each  State  as  they  are 
understood  in  that  State.  New  York,  for  example,  includes  as  college 
graduates  only  those  who  have  completed  the  four-year  course  m  a 
standard  college,  an  institution  requhing  for  entrance  the  completion 
of  the  equivalent  of  12  grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
work.  North  Carolina,  dli  the  other  hand,  mcludes  all  institutions 
chartered  as  “colleges”  m  the  State.  There  are  18  such  institutions 
in  the  list  of  colleges  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  only  4  of  them  would  be  classed  as  “standard”  as  the 
term  is  defined  in  New  York.  Again,  in  New  York  a  normal  grad¬ 
uate  has  completed  a  two  or  four  year  course,  either  of  which  must 
have  been  preceded  by  a  complete  four-j’ear  high-school  course.  In 
Kentucky,  on  the  contrary,  a  normal  student  is  admitted  dUectly 
from  the  elementary  school  upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade, 
and  graduates  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  In  some  States 
the  term  “normal  graduates”  includes  teachers  who  have  completed 
the  work  given  in  short  and  elementary  courses  in  the  normal  school 
as  well  as  graduates  from  the  regular  normal  course. 

In  interpreting  the  table  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  in  the  various  States  difl’er  greatly  in  the  qualifications 
required  as  far  as  education,  professional  training,  and  experience 
are  concerned.  The  difference  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table, 
which  includes  from  a  few  selected  States  the  number  of  examina¬ 
tions  required  of  the  candidate  in  elementary  school  subjects,  the 
number  in  secondary  or  high-school  subjects,  and  the  number  in 
professional  subjects.  The  professional  subjects  included  more  often 
than  an}"  others  are  “the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching”  and 
“school  laws.”  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  complete  tables  on 
the  value  of  the  various  State  certificates  contaiued  in  Bulletin,  1911, 
No.  18,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  entitled  Teachers^  Certificates 
Issued  under  General  State  Laws,  by  Harlan  Updegraff,  specialist  in 
school  administration  of  the  bureau.  This  publication  gives  in  full  the 
requirements  for  all  such  certificates  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 


Examinations  for  teachers’’  certificates. 


Alabama. 

Kentuckj’.i 

Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Third 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

First 

grade. 

Third 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

First 

grade. 

Third 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

First 

grade. 

Third 

grade. 

Second 

grade. 

First 

grade. 

Elementary  school  subjects 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

Secondary  subjects . 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

7 

Professional  subjects . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Exjperience  in  months . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

1  The  same  examinations  are  given  for  all  three  grades.  To  obtain  a  first-grade  certificate  the  candidate 
must  secure  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  second-grade  75  per  cent,  and  third-grade  65  per  cent. 
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B.  A  BABCOCK  MACHINE  FOR  TESTING  MILK. 

These  are  features  of  the  instruction  in  a  one-teacher  country  school  near  Chokio,  Minn.  The 

girls  in  this  school  study  cooking  and  sewing  also. 
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These  pictures  illustrate  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Page  County,  Iowa.  The  study  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  rural  elementary  schools  has  become  widespread,  especially  in  the  south. 
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CAUSES  FOR  THE  LACK  OF  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  apparent  that  the  rural  schools 
contain  comparatively  few  professionally  trained  teachers,  and  that 
where  tramed  teachers  are  found  in  the  country  they  are  usually  in 
consolidated  and  union  schools.  In  certain  limited  sections  experi¬ 
enced,  trained  teachers  are  found  in  other  schools,  but  investigation 
shows  that  the  most  of  them  regard  their  rural  positions  as  temporary, 
to  be  held  only  until  a  town  or  city  appomtment  can  be  secured. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  city  schools  has  to  a  certain  extent  proved 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  country  school. 
The  cities  have  drawn,  and  are  continually  drawing,  from  the  rural 
schools  the  best  trained  and  the  most  successful  teachers,  leaving  to 
the  country  school  the  poorly  educated  and  untrained.  The  many 
attractions  of  town  and  city  life,  the  greater  ease  of  the  work  in  a 
graded  school,  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  and  better  salaries 
have  made  it  easy  for  the  city  to  do  this.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  figures  upon  vrhich  any  general  comparison  might  be  made 
relative  to  the  salary  paid  rural  and  city  teachers.  It  has  been 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  data  relative  to  the  salaries  paid  the 
rural  teachers  m  19  States,  and,  because  no  data  are  available  regard- 
mg  the  average  salaries  of  other  teachers  separately,  these  are  com¬ 
pared  in  a  following  table  with  the  average  salary  paid  to  all  teachers 
(rural  included)  in  the  same  States.  The  table  includes  the  salaries 
paid  in  one-teacher  schools,  with  all  village  and  consolidated  country 
schools  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  The  States  are  fairly  well 
distributed,  and  conditions  in  them  do  not  differ  materially  from 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Table  XII. — School  sessions  and  salaries. 


States. 

One-teacher  rural  schools. 

All  schools,  urban  and  rural. 

Number 
of  days 
in  annual 
session. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Average 

yearly 

salary. 

Number 
of  days 
in  annual 
session. 

Average 

monthly 

salary. 

Average 

annual 

salary. 

Connecticut . 

184 

847.21 

8434.33 

185 

858. 95 

8545. 20 

Colorado . 

141 

53.33 

375.98 

156 

63.22 

493. 12 

Illinois . 

151 

42. 00 

317.74 

171 

69.51 

594. 31 

Indiana . 

140 

52. 20 

365.  40 

147 

65.93 

484. 58 

Iowa . 

160 

38.63 

309. 04 

172 

47. 92 

412. 11 

Kansas . 

131 

49.11 

321.67 

164 

63.36 

519. 15 

Maryland . 

180 

44. 44 

400.00 

184 

52.  84 

502.  38 

Michigan . 

170 

43.53 

370.00 

171 

56.01 

478.  88 

Minnesota . 

140 

43.51 

304. 57 

149 

52.56 

391.57 

Mississippi . 

117 

34.  44 

201.46 

123 

42. 50 

261.37 

Missouri . 

140 

31.72 

219. 26 

155 

57. 18 

443.14 

New  Mexico . 

90 

48.  21 

216. 94 

100 

67.82 

339. 10 

North  Carolina . 

90 

31.94 

143.73 

102 

34.40 

175. 44 

North  Dakota . 

130 

48. 73 

316. 75 

147 

52.  95 

389. 18 

Ohio . 

160 

46.00 

368.00 

165 

58.66 

483. 95 

Oregon . 

119 

53.44 

317.86 

138 

80.13 

552.  90 

South  Dakota . 

135 

47.63 

321.50 

166 

55.21 

458.  24 

Tennessee . 

1  111 

1  39.  25 

1  217. 83 

130 

40.90 

265.  85 

Texas . 

116 

55. 03 

320. 57 

131 

59.69 

390.  97 

Mean . 

137 

44.  76 

307.51 

150 

56.83 

430.  60 

Median . 

135 

44. 44 

317.74 

149 

56. 01 

443.14 

1  White  schools  only. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
are  not  averages,  as  averages  could  not  be  found  without  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  being  known.  The  mean,  obtained  by  dividing  the 
totals  for  each  column  by  the  number  of  States,  is  given;  also  the 
median  found  by  arranging  the  States  in  order  according  to  the 
length  of  session,  or  the  amount  of  salary,  etc.,  and  taking  for  the 
median  the  middle  figures.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  salaries 
paid  to  all  teachers  in  these  19  States  is  lower  by  $1.28  than  the  mean 
for  the  entire  United  States.  The  mean  of  the  monthly  salaries  for 
the  rural  one-room  teachers  in  the  19  States  is  $44.76.  Tliis  is  $12.07 
less  than  the  mean  monthly  salary  for  all  teachers  of  the  same  States, 
and  $13.35  less  than  the  mean  and  $16.94  less  than  the  average 
monthly  salary  for  all  teachers  in  the  United  States.  The  mean 
annual  salaries  for  these  schools  was  $307.51.  This  is  $123.09  less 
than  for  all  teachers  of  the  19  States,  and  $137.03  less  than  the  mean, 
and  $176.72  less  than  the  average  for  all  teachers  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  19  States  the  monthly  salary  of  the  rural  teacher  is 
78.7  per  cent  of  the  mean  salary  for  the  19  States,  but  the  annual 
salary  of  the  rural  teacher  is  only  73.7  per  cent  of  the  mean  annual 
salary  for  the  19  States.  The  greater  difference  in  the  annual  salaries 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  annual  session. 
The  mean  number  of  days  in  the  annual  session  of  the  rural  schools 
Vv'as  137,  while  for  all  schools  of  the  19  States  it  was  150,  and  for  all 
the  schools  of  the  United  States  153  days.  The  average  length  of 
the  session  m  1909-10  for  the  United  States  was  157  days. 


Salaries  in  rural  schools  compared  'with  total  for  the  United  States. 


Average 
for  entire 
United 
States. 

Mean 
for  all 
States. 

Mean  in  nineteen 
States. 

For  all 
schools. 

For  one- 
teacher 
rural 
schools. 

Number  of  days  in  annual  session . 

157 
S61.70 
4S4. 23 

153 
S58. 11 
444. 54 

150 
S56. 83 
430. 61 

137 
S44. 76 
307. 51 

Monthly  salary . 

Annual  salary . 

Apart  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  two  others  of  greater 
importance  may  be  given  why  so  few  normal  graduates  are  found  in 
rural  schools:  First,  the  scarcity  of  normal  trained  teachers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  service;  and  second,  the 
lack  of  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  services  of  trained  teachers 
on  the  part  of  the  rural  population  itself.  Kelative-to  the  scarcity 
of  trained  teachers  in  comparison  with  the  demand,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  1911  there  were  523,210  public-school  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Nearly  100,000  new  teachers  are  required  each  year  to 
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replace  those  who  give  up  teaching  to  enter  other  occupations  or  tor 
other  reasons.  The  total  number  of  students  in  State  normal  schools, 
private  normal  schools,  departments  of  education  in  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universitie-s  in  1911  was  115,277.  The  number  of  grad¬ 
uates  from  these  teacher-training  courses  was,  approximately,  23,000, 
many  of  whom  were  engaged  for  private  schools  and  for  colleges. 
For  not  more  than  one  in  every  five  vacancies  is  there  an  available 
trained  graduate,  and  as  a  rule  the  positions  which  must  be  filled 
by  persons  without  training  are  those  in  the  country,  where  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  offered  the  least  inducements  to  the  prospective  teacher. 

Perhaps,  after  ail,  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  nor¬ 
mal  graduates  in  rural  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  rural  public  does 
not  yet  recognize  the  value  of  a  trained  teacher.  The  majority  of 
school  trustees  even  do  not  regard  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  believe 
that  good  character  and  a  vrorking  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  are  ail  the  qualifications  necessary.  When  a  rural  pubhc  sen¬ 
timent  in  favor  of  trained  teachers  can  be  created,  more  boys  and 
girls  will  attend  normal  schools  and  fit  themselves  for  rural  teach¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  more  normal  schools,  but  it  will 
be  a  paying  investment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  within  a  few  years  will  prohibit  the  employment 
of  teachers  in  schools  of  any  grade  and  in  any  locality  who  have  not 
had  special  training  for  the  work.  This  is  done  in  several  European 
countries,  and  it  is  not  beyond  the  possibihties  in  America.  Several 
States  are  taking  active  measures  to  create  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  such  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  demand  that  will 
come  with  the  creation  of  this  sentiment. 

TRAINING  COURSES  FOR  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

The  belief  is  growing  that  the  teacher  for  rural  work  should  have 
an  education  and  traiumg  different  in  some  respects  from  the  town 
or  city  teacher.  The  rural  teacher  needs  the  same  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  (psychology,  pedagogy,  etc.),  and  the  same  general  prof essional 
courses  in  methods  of  teachmg.  However,  in  place  of  part  of  the 
work  now  usually  given  in  languages,  history,  literature,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  he  needs  additional  courses  in  science,  particularly  in  their 
applications,  including  nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  sanitation,  rural  sociology,  and  agricultural  economics. 
The  country  school  needs  vitalizing,  and  its  teaching  needs  to  be 
definitely  correlated  to  the  things  in  the  life  of  the  child.  This  can 
not  be  done  unless  the  teacher  has  information  concerning  the 
environment  in  which  the  child  lives  and  the  occupation  by  which 
his  parents  obtain  their  livelihood.  The  school  should  become  a 
center  of  stronger  community  interest  and  serve  not  only  the  younger 
people  but  the  older  ones  as  well.  The  teacher  Ciin  not  mold  it  into 
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the  desirable  community  educational  center  unless  he  knows  the 
economic^  social,  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  persons  whom  it 
is  to  serve.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  an  expert  farmer,  house¬ 
keeper,  doctor,  or  nurse,  but  he  should  be  well  enough  informed  in 
these  subjects  to  teach  their  elements  in  the  school  and  also  to  direct 
intelligently  community  activities  centered  in  the  schools  for  better 
farming  and  housekeeping  and  for  better  health  conditions  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.  To  do  this  he  should  have  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  country  life  and  should  know  the 
inter-relations  of  the  religious,  educational,  industrial,  and  social 
activities  of  the  people  and  the  economic  considerations  essential  to 
success  in  an  agricultural  life.  A  beginning  in  these  subjects  may  be 
made  by  the  study  of  rural  sociology  and  economics  in  the  training 
course  of  the  teacher. 

The  practice  school  for  the  prospective  city  teacher  is  not  the 
proper  practice  school  for  the  rural  teacher.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  what  sort  of  practice  school  the  teacher  may  learn  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects  included 
in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  But  the  management  of  the 
country  school,  the  arrangement  of  a  program,  the  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils,  and  all  the  other  essentials  in  which  the  country 
one  or  two  room  school  is  different  from  the  city  graded  school  can 
be  learned  to  advantage  only  in  a  country  school  located  in  natural 
environments  with  children  from  country  homes.  Every  normal 
training  school  which  fits  teachers  for  rural  work  should  maintain  a 
model  country  school  within  comparatively  easy  distance,  but  not 
on  the  normal  campus,  where  students  preparing  for  country  work 
might  receive  their  practice  training. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  include  in  this  paper  a  complete  statement 
of  the  work  of  the  various  normal  schools  that  are  offering  special 
courses  for  rural  teachers,  as  that  subject  is  covered  thoroughly  in 
other  recent  bulletins  of  the  bureau.^  However,  it  is  an  open  question 
how  the  normal  schools  may  best  prepare  teachers  for  country  work, 
and  enough  will  be  given  here  to  indicate  in  some  measure  along  what 
lines  such  schools  are  developing  courses  to  answer  the  question. 

IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  schools  may  be  grouped  roughly  into  three 
groups  according  to  their  attitude  toward  the  character  of  the  training 
courses  for  rural  teachers :  First,  those  which  maintain  that  absolutely 
no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  courses  in  preparation  for  rural 
school  work  from  those  for  other  schools,  stating  that  the  same 
course  and  same  practice  should  fit  for  all  elementary  and  inter- 

1  Bulletin,  1912,  No.  1,  A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Rural  School  Teachers  in  Nature  Study, 
Elementary  Agilculture,  Sanitary  Science  and  Apphed  Chemistry;  and  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  2,  Training 
Courses  for  Rural  Teachers. 
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mediate  schools;  second,  those  which  state  that  a  difference  should 
exist  only  in  the  character  of  the  practice  school  work;  third,  those 
which  hold  that  the  content  of  the  courses  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  practice  school  should  be  different. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Michigan  are  required  by  legislative 
enactment  to  give  special  courses  for  boys  and  girls  preparing  to 
teach  in  rural  schools.  The  Western  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo 
has  made  a  prominent  feature  of  this  work.  In  1904,  when  the  school 
was  organized,  a  ‘department  of  rural  schools’’  was  established. 
This  department  originally  gave  a  two-years’  course,  requiring  for 
entrance  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  course  now , 
covers  four  years  and  has  the  same  requirements  for  admission.' 
It  includes  regular  academic  subjects  of  high-school  grade  and  three 
groups  of  subjects  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  through  which 
adaptation  to  rural  school  teaching  is  sought:  First,  12  weeks  of 
required  work  in  each  of  the  professional  subjects,  psychology, 
methods,  and  management;  second,  36  weeks  of  required  work  in 
nature  study  and  agriculture  and  24  weeks  of  elective  work  in  domestic 
arts  and  science;  third,  a  course  in  rural  sociology  conducted  through 
a  seminar,  meeting  fortnightly,  for  papers,  discussions,  and  debates 
on  the  educational,  social,  and  industrial  life  of  rural  communities. 
Third  and  fourth  year  students  attend  this  seminar. 

Pupils  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  expert  rural  school  teaching 
in  a  one-room  school  within  10  minutes  ride  of  the  normal  campus, 
but  they  do  no  practice  teaching  in  this  school.  All  of  their  practice 
is  done  in  the  graded  normal  practice  school,  located  on  the  campus, 
each  pupil  teaching  5  hours  per  week  for  12  weeks. 

The  State  normal  school  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  meets  the  problem 
in  another  way.  Students  preparing  for  rural  work  take  the  same 
courses  as  others,  but  may  elect  two  years’  work  in  agriculture  and 
extra  courses  in  domestic  science.  Graduation  from  this  school 
requires  two  or  three  years,  depending  upon  the  ability  and  previous 
training  of  the  student.  Professional  courses  in  education  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  and  courses  in  nature  study,  cooking,  sewing,  sani¬ 
tation,  music,  drawing,  child  study,  and  social  economics  are  required 
of  all  pupils.  Practice  teaching  is  required  four  hours  a  week  for 
one  and  one-half  years.  For  this  work  the  normal  school  maintains 
three  practice  schools.  One  is  a  city  graded  school  located  on  the 
campus,  with  a  kindergarten  and  nine  grades.  Another  is  a  two-room 
school  in  a  neighboring  village,  with  fom  grades  in  each  room.  The 
third  is  a  distinctively  rural  school  located  in  a  farming  community. 
All  students  have  practice  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in  the  graded  practice 
school  on  the  campus.  Those  preparing  for  rural  work  acquire  their 
training  experience  in  school  management  in  the  rural  practice  schools. 
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The  problem  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Athens,  Ga.,  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  rural  work,  as  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  their  graduates  go  from  the  institution  into  village  or  country 
schools.  For  this  reason  their  regular  four-year  course  is  arranged  to 
give  special  preparation  for  country  work.  One  and  two  3"ear  courses 
are  also  given  for  experienced  teachers  and  for  high-school  graduates, 
respectively,  who  are  planning  to  fit  themselves  for  school  work  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  institution,  in  addition  to  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  courses  and  the  professional  courses  in  ps^xhology,  pedagog}^, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  gi^-es  ample  instruction  in  the  home-making 
arts  and  sciences,  in  nature  study,  school  gardening  and  agriculture, 
in  manual  training  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  physical  culture,  out¬ 
door  plays  and  games,  and  in  music.  A  senior  course  in  rural  sociology 
and  agricultural  economics  is  also  given.  Students  in  the  senior  class 
devote  four  hours  a  week  to  practice  teaching  in  the  normal  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  part  of  winch  time  is  given  to  observation  and  practice 
in  an  ungraded  room. 

But  the  feature  of  the  normal  school  which  perhaps  does  more  to 
train  teachers  for  country  work  than  any  of  the  regular  school  courses  is 
the  ‘^Georgia  Club.”  This  is  a  volunteer  organization  to  which  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  students  and  many  of  the  faculty"  belong.  It  met 
during  the  past  three  j^ears  regularly  one  hour  a  week  with  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  to  stud}^  and  discuss  Georgia  as  a  State  and 
in  detail,  county  bj^  county.  For  three  years  the  club  has  been  study¬ 
ing  the  various  phases  and  problems  of  population,  agriculture,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  wealth  and  taxation,  farm  ownership  and  tenancy,  public 
roads,  public  sanitation,  cooperative  farm  enterprises,  schools,  and 
churches.  Each  step  of  the  way  Georgia  is  compared  with  other 
States  of  the  Union  and  with  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade. 
Its  gains  and  losses  between  1900  and  1910  are  exhibited  in  a  10-year 
balance  sheet.  The  students  in  this  organization  are  arranged  in 
county  groups,  each  group  making  a  studj^  of  its  own  county,  similar 
to  the  study  which  is  made  of  the  entire  State.  Information  is 
taken  from  the  census  returns,  the  reports  of  State  officers,  the  count3r 
tax  digest,  and  every  other  available  source  of  authoritative  data. 
Affiliated  with  this  club  are  150  nonresident  members,  composed  of 
alert,  intelligent  men  and  vromen  distributed  throughout  the  State, 
to  whom  the  results  of  the  county  studies  may  be  sent  for  such  addi¬ 
tional  information  as  will  make  the  reports  full  and  fair.  These 
affiliated  members  are  judges,  preachers,  teachers,  school  officials,  leg¬ 
islators,  and  business  men,  and  through  them  the  results  of  the  studies 
are  brought  into  general  circulation  in  their  home  counties.  County 
surveys  have  been  made  and  published  in  36  counties.  The  club 
has  published  also  about  15  bulletins  on  farm  and  country  life  con¬ 
ditions  in  Georgia,  and  has  several  others  in  process  of  preparation. 
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The  work  has  awakened  in  the  students  a  deep  interest  in  rural 
conditions.  It  has  given  them  an  accurate  knovdedge  of  the  actual 
conditions  in  country  life,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
any  work  they  may  undertake  in  rural  schools.  Most  of  the  students 
are  county  bred  and  know  their  home  counties  thoroughly,  but  when 
they  have  studied  the  drift  of  affairs  and  events  during  a  10-year 
interval  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  causes,  conditions,  and 
consequences  within  small,  definite,  well-known  areas.  The  discov¬ 
eries  challenge  interest  and  concern,  and  stir  up  in  them  a  sense  of 
civic  and  social  responsibility.  It  is  the  accurate,  definite  knowledge 
about  their  own  homes  and  people  that  makes  them  not  only  teachers 
but  leaders  in  the  communities  in  which  they  engage  in  school  work. 

IN  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Many  States,  realizing  that  the  normal  schools  with  their  present 
facilities  can  not  do  much  more  than  train  teachers  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  from  the  cities  and  towns,  have  adopted  other  means 
of  giving  at  least  a  partial  training  to  persons  planning  to  teach  in 
rural  schools. 

The  Yfisconsin  plan  seems  to  be  proving  very  satisfactory.  The 
establishment  of  county  training  schools  was  authorized  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1899.  They  are  separate  from  existing  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  or  colleges.  Two  were  established  the  first  year. 
Since  then  the  number  has  increased  until  now,  in  1912,  there  are 
27  schools  in  operation.  The  initiative  in  establishing  a  school  is 
taken  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  upon  whose  application 
the  State  department  of  education  may  approve  its  establishment. 
The  board  of  supervisors  appoints  two  persons,  who,  wdth  the  county 
superintendent,  constitute  the  training-school  board.  This  board  has 
the  general  supervision  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  department.  The  county  furnishes  the  plant  and  pays  one- 
third  the  cost  of  mamtenance,  the  State  paying  the  other  two-thirds. 
In  16  counties  special  buildings  for  the  training  schools  have  been 
built;  in  the  others  rented  quarters  are  used.  In  a  few  cases  a  part 
of  the  high-school  building  is  used.  All  of  the  schools  give  a  two- 
year  course  open  to  district-school  or  graded-school  graduates,  and  a 
one-year  course  open  to  high-school  graduates  and  others  with  sufff- 
cient  preparation.  Since  their  establishment  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  students  entering  these  schools  have  had  no  high-school  education. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  high-school  subjects,  however.  The 
time  is  devoted  to  professional  courses  and  to  those  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  country  school,  vdiich  are  studied  both  from  an  aca¬ 
demic  and  a  professional  standpoint.  Considerable  work  is  given 
in  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  domestic  science.  The  professional 
courses  include  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching.  From 
10  to  20  weeks  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  under  super- 
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vision  are  required  for  graduation.  Much  of  this  is  done  in  small 
county  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  In  1910  the  county  training 
schools  employed  62  teachers.  They  had  1,301  students  enrolled, 
and  graduated  462  persons.  The  average  enrollment  was  57,  and 
the  average  cost  of  maintenance  was  $4,700.  The  State  inspector 
of  rural  schools  reported  in  1910  that  a  summ.ary  of  statements 
received  from  the  county  superintendents  who  were  employing  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  county  training  schools  shows  ^Hhat  30  per  cent  of  these 
graduates  are  credited  as  doing  excellent  work  as  teachers;  40  per 
cent  good;  20  per  cent  fair;  and  10  per  cent  poor.” 

Three  States — New  York,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota — have  pro¬ 
vided  teacher-training  classes  in  connection  with  high  schools,  and 
ten  others — Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  North  Caro- 
Ima,  Oregon,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — have  established 
teacher-training  courses  in  high  schools  or  public  academies.  The 
difference  between  the  tv/o  systems  is  notevvorthy.  In  the  first  group 
of  States  the  teacher-training  class,  Vv^hile  in  a  high-school  building, 
is  separate  from  the  high  school  and  forms  a  distinct  part  by  itself. 
No  high-school  studies  are  given,  and  training- class  pupils  do  not 
receive  the  high-school  diploma.  In  some  instances  certain  subjects 
pursued  by  training  pupils  are  taught  by  regular  high-school  teachers ; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  have  all  training-class  subjects  taught  by 
special  teachers.  In  all  three  States  one  teacher  at  least  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  training  class,  teaching  professional  subjects.  In 
the  group  of  ten  States  the  training  courses  are  a  part  of  the  regular 
high-school  courses.  The  professional  work  is  usually  confined  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years;  in  some  instances  it  is  confined  to  the  fourth 
year. 

The  New  York  training  classes  were  authorized  in  1894  and  are 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education, 
wdio  selects  the  schools  and  fixes  the  terms  of  admission,  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  regulations  under  which  the  instruction  is  given. 
Graduates  receive  certificates  valid  in  rural  schools  for  three  years. 
There  were  90  trainmg  classes  in  1912,  graduatmg  1,156  students. 
Over  6,000  graduates  are  at  present  teaching  in  public  schools  in  the 
State.  Each  training  class  receives  from  the  State  $700  annually. 
The  course  given  consists  of  a  review  of  the  common-school  subjects, 
with  special  reference  to  methods  of  teachmg,  and  nature  study, 
agriculture,  American  history  and  civics,  psychology,  principles  of 
education,  school  management,  history  of  education,  and  school 
lav7.  Observation  and  practice  are  both  required. 

In  Michigan  the  corresponding  institutions  are  kno^vn  as  county 
normal  trainmg  classes.”  They  were  authorized  by  the  legislature 
in  1903  ^Tor  the  purpose  of  giving  special  training  for  teachers  of 
rural  schools.”  Two  teachers  must  be  employed  in  each  instance, 
devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  training  class.  The  State  pays  $500 
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toward  the  salary  of  each.  Eight  classes  were  organized  in  1903, 
graduating  84  students  in  June,  1904.  In  1912  there  were  43  classes, 
with  631  students.  The  course  is  very  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
New  York  schools.  For  admission,  pupils  must  have  completed 
the  equivalent  of  ten  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Mmnesota  training  classes  were  authorized  m  1905  and  num~ 
bered  84  in  1912.  They  graduated  600  students  in  June,  1912.  The 
general  arrangement  of  their  organization  and  work  is  similar  to  the 
New  York  and  Michigan  classes.  The  State  pays  $750  annually  to 
the  support  of  each  school. 

The  courses  for  teacher  training  in  the  high  schools  in  the  ten 
States  mentioned  are  in  large  measure  under  the  control  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  departments  of  education.  In  all  of  them  the 
teacher- training  courses  are  a  part  of  the  high-school  work,  the  usual 
plan  including  courses  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  methods  of 
teaching  common-school  subjects  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and 
giving  credit  for  w^ork  in  these  subjects  toward  the  high-school 
diploma.  A  limited  amount  of  observation  and  practice  is  required 
in  most  of  these  States.  The  high-school  training  courses  were 
established  in  the  fall  of  1911  for  the  first  time  in  five  of  the  States 
mentioned,  namely,  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  and 
Vermont.  Arkansas  has  11  schools  with  such  courses;  Iowa,  40; 
Oregon,  21;  North  Carolina,  10;  and  Vermont,  12.  Teacher- training 
courses  in  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  never  been  dfiectly 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature,  but  the  legislature  has  given  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  full  authority  to  fix  the 
course  of  study  in  all  State-aided  high  schools.  Actmg  under  this 
authority,  the  State  superintendent  has  established  teacher-training 
courses  in  ten  schools.  No  special  State  aid  is  given  for  these  courses. 

Kansas  established  her  first  training  com-ses  in  the  fall  of  1909 
and  has  now  such  courses  in  160  schools. 

Maine  authorized  training  courses  in  public  academies  in  1901  and 
had  13  academies  with  247  pupils  in  these  courses  in  1912.  The 
State  pays  $250  annually  to  each  academy  for  this  work. 

Nebraska  has  103  high  schools  and  7  academies  vith  organized 
teacher- training  courses.  Their  establishment  was  authorized  in 
1905.  Each  school  receives  $350  aimually  from  the  State  treasury. 

Virginia  authorized  the  State  board  of  education  to  establish 
“normal  school  departments’’  in  public  high  schools  in  1908.  The 
board  has  established  such  departments  in  24  schools. 

Wisconsin  has  but  6  high  schools  givmg  teacher-training  courses 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  department,  as  the  State  has  27  county 
training  schools  preparing  rural  teachers.  The  high-school  training 
courses  were  authorized  by  the  State  in  1911,  although  several  had 
already  begun  w^ork  before  that  year. 
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Probably  tbe  first  paid  supervisory  officers  in  public  schools  in  the 
United  States,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  and  the  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools, 
were  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  Both  of  these  cities 
engaged  full-time  superintendents  in  1837.  The  desirability  of  such 
an  officer  was  immediately  recognized  by  other  cities,  and  in  the  next 
15  years  full-time  superintendents  were  secured  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Providence,  B.  I.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Boston, 
Mass.;  New  York  City,  Jersey  City,  and  probably  in  a  few  other 
smaller  cities.^  Since  1852  the  number  of  superintendents  of  schools 
has  increased  rapidly,  so  that  now  there  are  but  few*  cities  in  the 
United  States  without  the  services  of  a  full-time  superintendent. 
However,  outside  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns  comparatively  little 
headvray  has  been  made  toward  securing  adequate  supervision, 
except  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  every  school  is 
under  a  professional  supervisor}^  officer,  and  in  parts  of  other  States 
as  described  in  the  following  pages. 


1  It  appears  that  the  facts  surrounding  the  inception  of  the  prevailing  system  of  school  super\ision  are  not 
generally  known,  for  contradictory  views  concerning  its  origin  are  frequently  expressed.  Plainly  the 
author  based  the  above  statements  upon  the  authority  of  Dexter’s  History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  upon  Boone’s  History  as  well.  Tliese  authorities,  however,  seem  to  be  in  error  in 
creating  the  impression  that  the  officers  mentioned  in  Buffalo,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  v/ere  professional 
superintendents  devoting  their  entire  time  to  supervision  according  to  modern  ideas.  It  seems  to  be 
certain  that  the  honor  of  priority  in  this  belongs  to"  Nathan  Bishop,  who  became  superintendent  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  B.  I.,  in  18.39. 

The  early  superintendents  in  Buffalo,  beginning  in  1837,  were  not  school  men  and  did  not  devote  all  their 
time  to  school  work.  The  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  them  (ch.  392,  acts  of  1837,  New  York)  and  the 
character  of  their  printed  reports  clearly  indicate  this,  and  direct  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Seventh 
Report,  1343,  p.  10,  and  the  Ninth  Report,  184.5,  p.  16.  They  were  such  officers  as  the  acting  school  \'i.'5itors 
of  Connecticut  and  the  superintendents”  of  many  Maine  tovrns  at  this  time. 

The  Kentucky  school  law  of  1838  shows  that  all  the  cities  of  that  State  whose  schools  were  then  separately 
organized,  namely,  I..ouisville,  Lemngton,  and  Maysville,  employed  “agents”  during  the  thirties,  the  Louis¬ 
ville  officer  being"  first  employed  in  1834  (Barnard’s  Jour,  of  Educ.,  vol.  19,  p.  537).  Dexter  -was  unable  to 
state  definitely  the  time  of  the  original  appointment,  and  mentions  1837  because  he  found  that  an  agent 
was  in  service  in  that  year.  In  1834  the  principal  of  the  grammar  school  received  $700  per  annum  and  the 
school  agent  received  $400.  By  1840  the  salary  of  the  principal  had  advanced  to  $900  and  that  of  the  agent 
to  .$800  (Barnard,  vol.  19,  p.  537,  and  Levis,  The  Pubhc  School  System  of  Louisville,  in  Bureau  of  Education, 
Circ.  Inf.  No  3, 1899,  pp,  ’343-5).  Undoubtedly  the  agent  performed  some  of  the  functions  of  superintendent, 
but  that  title  was  no"t  used  imtil  1847.  By  that  time  several  other  cities  had  superintendents,  and  the 
development  of  the  office  from  that  of  agent  apparently  came  gradually  and  naturally.  By  similar  evo¬ 
lution  the  “secretary  of  the  board”  in  St.  Louis  became  “secretary  and  superintendent,”  and  finally 
“.superintendent”  in  1852.  The  Louisville  agent  may  or  may  not  have  become  the  actual  pedagogical  head 
of  the  schools  of  that  city  before  assumingqhe  title  of  superintendent,  but  certainly  nothing  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  change  v/as  consummated  before  1840. 

The  statement  in  Barnard’s  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  24,  p.  255,  that  “Louisville  was  the  first  city 
*  *  *  to  appoint  a  superintendent”  has  undoubtedly  caused  confusion.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  312, 
this  appears  with  more  correctness:  “Nathan  Bishop,  the  first  city  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the 
United  States.” 

A  “superintendent”  apx>ears  in  the  records  of  St.  Louis  in  1839.  His  salary  was  “thanks.”  There 
were  at  that  time  two  schools  under  the  board,  one  with  two  teachers,  the  other  with  one  only  (First 
An.  Kept.  Gen’l  Supt.,  St.  Louis,  1853-54,  pp.  53,  98.) — [Editor.] 
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COUNTY  SUPERVISION.! 

Tlii’ougliout  the  United  States  the  county  is  the  unit  of  rural  school 
supervision,  except  in  the  New  England  States  and  Ohio,  which  have 
the  township  unit,  and  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Nevada,  whose 
units  are  stated  below.  In  the  States  with  the  county  unit  system 
and  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Nevada,  cities  are  as  a  rule  set  off  as 
separate  school  districts,  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
superintendent.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  inasmuch  as  city  schools,  as  well  as  country 
schools,  are  under  the  county  superintendent.  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Baltimore,  Md.;  and  New  Orleans,  Lake  Charles,  and  Monroe,  La., 
are  the  only  independent  districts  in  those  States. 

As  a  supervisory  unit  the  average  county  is  too  large  in  area  and 
contains  too  many  rural  schools  for  efficient  supeiwision,  unless  proper 
arrangements  are  made  to  furnish  aid  to  the  county  superintendent 
in  this  part  of  his  work.  In  inan}^  counties  the  number  of  schools  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  school  days  in  the  annual  session,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  length  of  the  superintendent's  visit  to  each  school 
must  be  short.  In  North  Carolina  in  1910-11  the  total  time  spent 
by  each  county  superintendent  averaged  1  hour  and  54  minutes  in  each 
school  in  the  State  and  in  Tennessee  1  hour  and  50  minutes.  In 
Georgia  and  Florida  the  same  year  the  county  superintendents  made 
on  an  average  one  and  two-tenths  visits  to  each  school  during  the 
entire  year.  These  figures  indicate  a  condition  generally  true  in  States 
where  the  county  is  the  unit  of  supervision.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the 
county  superintendent  improves  the  vrork  of  the  school  and  the 
teacher,  he  must  do  it  by  some  means  other  than  by  personal  criticism 
of  her  methods  resulting  from  an  inspection  of  her  classroom  work. 
Satisfactory  results  have  not  been  obtained  from  the  countv  unit 
system  of  supervision  except  in  a  comparatively  few  counties,  and  in 
them  either  assistants  have  been  provided  or  else  the  superintendent 
is  a  trained  educator  of  special  ability  and  was  elected  or  appointed 
for  a  long  term.  In  but  few  States,  however,  are  assistants  furnished 
to  the  county  superintendent.  In  19  States  the  superintendent  is 
elected  biennially  by  the  people;  changes  are  frequent;  and  the  man 
chosen  is  often  not  an  experienced  educator,  nor  a  person  of  special 
ability.  In  only  7  of  these  19  States  are  persons  with  teaching  expe¬ 
rience  required. 

The  rural  schools  in  the  38  States  with  county  superuitendents, 
with  the  exceptions  noted  below,  have  on  the  whole  no  supervision 
except  that  given  by  the  county  superintendent.  In  them  the  term 
of  office  in  14  is  four  years;  in  1,  three  years;  and  m  23,  two  years. 
In  29  of  these  States  the  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the 

1  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Nevada,  also  included. 
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people,  usually  m  the  same  manner  as  other  county  officers.  In 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  they  are  elected 
or  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education;  m  Tennessee  by  the 
county  court;  m  Indiana  by  a  county  board  composed  of  township 
trustees,  one  from  each  tovvmship;  m  Pennsylvania  by  a  county 
board  composed  of  the  township  school  dLectors;  in  Delaware  by  the 
governor;  and  in  New  Jersey  by  the  State  commissioner  of  education. 
In  the  five  counties  m  Utah  which  have  the  county  as  the  unit  of 
organization  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  is  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  povrers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  in  general 
very  broad.  Those  that  are  most  common  include  the  admniistra- 
tion  of  the  county  school  funds,  the  exammation  and  certification 
of  teachers,  the  keeping  of  statistical  records  and  making  reports  to 
the  county  board  and  to  the  State  supermtendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  conducting  teachers’  institutes,  and  visiting  schools  for  general 
supervisory  purposes.  In  13  States  the  county  superintendent  is 
required  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  year.  In  22  States  the 
county  superintendent  may  issue  teachers’  certificates. 

In  regard  to  the  three  States  specially  mentioned.  New  York  has 
district  superintendents,  a  district  being  a  county  or  part  of  a  county; 
Virginia,  division  superintendents,  a  division  bemg  one  or  more 
counties;  Nevada,  deputy  supermtendents  of  public  instruction,  five 
m  number,  each  havmg  charge  of  a  supervisory  district  composed  of 
from  one  to  six  counties.  The  district  supermtendents  of  New  York 
State  are  elected  for  five  3mars  by  district  boards  of  school  directors, 
each  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  towmship  in  the 
district.  The  division  superintendents  of  Virgmia  and  the  deputy 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  m  Nevada  are  appointed  by 
the  State  boards  of  education  for  four  years. 

The  New  York  situation  is  noteworthy.  The  State  by  legislative 
enactment,  which  became  effective  January  1,  1912,  discontinued  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  and  made  provision  for  district  super¬ 
mtendents,  each  to  have  supervision  of  a  district  composed  of  a 
county  or  part  of  a  county,  depending  upon  the  number  of  schools. 
Tlie  law  designates  the  number  of  districts  in  each  county.  Four 
counties  constitute  1  district  each;  8  counties  are  divided  mto  2 
districts  each;  18  mto  3;  13  mto  4;  7  into  5;  4  into  6;  2  into  7;  and  1 
mto  8  districts.  The  State  contams  57  counties  and  is  divided  into 
207  supervisory  districts.  City  and  union  free  school  districts  havmg 
a  population  of  5,000  or  over  and  employing  a  supermtendent  of 
schools  are  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  lavv^  provides  for  a  board  of  school  dmectors  m  each 
supeiAfisoiy  district,  consistmg  of  two  members  from  each  township 
m  the  district,  chosen  at  the  general  election  for  a  term  of  five  years 
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in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  town  officers  are  chosen.  This  board 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  the  district  superintendent  and 
has  no  other  duties.  To  be  eligible  to  election  as  superintendent 
the  candidate  must  be  a  citizen  and  a  resident  of  the  State,  but  not 
necessarily  of  the  county  or  district.  He  must  possess  or  be  entitled 
to  receive  certificate  authorizmg  him  to  teach  in  any  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  without  further  exammation,’’  and  in  addition 
‘^shall  pass  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  m  the  super^dsion  of  courses  of  study  in  agriculture  and  teaching 
the  same.’’  He  is  elected  for  five  years  and  must  devote  bus  entne 
time  to  the  work  of  his  office. 

Summary. — The  manner  of  appointment  of  the  county  superm- 
tendents,  mcluding  the  district  superintendents  of  New  York,  the 
deputy  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  Nevada,  and 
the  division  supermtendents  of  Virginia,  and  the  length  of  term  for 
v/hich  appointed,  are  as  follows: 


Elected  by  people  for— 

Two  years .  19 

Four  years .  10 

Appointed  by  county  (or  district)  board  of  education  for — 

Two  years .  3 

Four  years .  4 

Five  years .  1 

Appointed  by  State  board  of  education  for — 

Four  years . r .  2 

Appointed  by  the  State  commissioner  of  education  for — 

Three  years .  1 

Appointed  by  governor  for  two  years .  1 


Total .  41 


Of  the  41  States  employing  county  superintendents  or  similar 
officers,  27  requh’e  certain  educational  qualifications  to  be  eligible 
for  election.  Seventeen  of  these  requwe  experience  m  teaching. 
Fourteen  of  the  41  States  require  no  educational  qualifications  what¬ 
ever.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  States  where  no 
educational  qualifications  are  required  b}^  law  better  trained  men  are 
selected  than  m  some  other  States  where  educational  qualifications 
are  required. 

•  THE  TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

The  tovmship  is  the  unit  of  supervision  in  the  New  England  States 
and  in  Ohio.  In  the  New  England  States,  as  a  rule,  all  schools  in  a 
tov.Tiship,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  officer.  Union  districts”  are  formed  in  the  less  densely  popu¬ 
lated  regions  by  uniting  two  or  more  tovmships.  The  tovm.  remains 
the  unit  of  organization  and  administration.  They  are  united  simply 
in  the  selection  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  common  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  is  chosen  by  a  “union  board,”  composed  either  of  the 
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united  tovmsliip  school  boards  or  by  one  delegate  from  each  township 
board.  Maine  has  20  cities,  432  townships,  and  68  plantations. 
There  are  11  superintendents  of  individual  cities,  313  superintendents 
of  single  townships  or  plantations,  and  74  superintendents  of  union 
districts,  including  196  cities,  townships,  and  plantations.  New 
Hampshire  has  12  city  and  town  superintendents,  and  28  union  super¬ 
intendents  seiwing  77  townships;  there  are  234  townships  in  the  State.' 
Vermont  has  5  city  superintendents,  69  town  superintendents,  and 
49  union  superintendents  whose  territory  includes  171  townships; 
the  whole  number  of  townships  is  246.  In  Massachusetts  110  cities 
and  townships  have  individual  superintendents.  The  other  244 
to'vnships  are  formed  into  79  union  districts,  each  under  a  “union 
superintendent.’^  The  school  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  every 
public  school  to  be  under  expert  supervision.  Rhode  Island  has  38 
townships.  Of  these,  20  employ  full-time  and  18  part-time  superin¬ 
tendents.  One  union  district  only  is  formed.  Connecticut  has  168 
townships,  the  schools  of  141  of  which  are  under  expert  supervision. 
In  38  cities  and  towns,  superintendents  paid  wholly  from  local  funds 
are  engaged;  5  districts,  composed  of  2  townships  each,  each  district 
having  from  30  to  50  teachers,  have  supervisors  approved  by  the 
Slate  board  of  education,  which  pays  one-third  of  the  salaries  from 
State  funds;  6  townships,  wuth  from  20  to  30  teachers  each,  have 
supervisors  also  approved  by  the  State  board,  and  one-third  of  their 
salaries  is  paid  from  wState  funds;  and  38  districts,  which  include  87 
townships,  each  of  which  has  less  than  20  teachers,  have  supervisors 
appointed  and  paid  in  full  by  the  State  board  of  education.  In  Ohio 
the  question  of  having  township  supervisors  is  optional  vrith  the 
townships.  Cities  and  incorporated  towns  and  villages  may  be  set 
apart  from  the  townships  as  independent  districts.  There  are  in  the 
State  1,353  townships,  and  386  of  them  have  to\vnship  school  super¬ 
intendents. 

SUMMARY  OF  SUPERVISORY  UNITS. 

The  extent  of  the  various  supervisory  units  and  the  supervisory 
officers  is  shown  by  the  following : 

Thirtv-eight  States  have  the  countv  unit,  with  countv  superin- 
tendents. 

Twn  States  have  units  composed  of  one  or  nwre  counties,  with 
division  superintendents  and  deputy"  State  superintendents,  respec¬ 
tive!  v. 

One  State  has  a  unit  composed  of  a  county  or  a  part  of  a  count}", 
vrith  district  superintendents. 

Seven  States  have  the  township  or  “union  district”  unit,  a  union 
district  being  composed  of  two  or  more  towmships. 
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SUPERVISORS  AND  ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Several  States  havmg  the  county  supervisory  system  have  made 
statutory"  provision  for  closer  supervision  than  is  possible  by  a  county 
officer  unassisted.  Of  these,  the  West  Virginia  and  Oregon  provi¬ 
sions  are  especiallj*  noteworthy.  West  Virginia  in  1907  authorized 
‘‘district  superintendents,’'  to  have  supervision  of  all  the  country", 
village,  and  tovm.  schools  in  their  respective  school  districts,  exercis¬ 
ing  the  same  powers,  duties,’  and  privileges  usually  conferred  upon 
city  superintendents.  The  school  district  in  West  Virginia  is  the 
magisterial  district  and  is  about  one-sixth  of  a  county.  In  1912 
there  were  37  district  superintendents  worldng  in  19  counties.  Each 
of  these  has  an  average  of  34  schools  under  his  jurisdiction,  the 
minimum  to  1  superintendent  being  14  and  the  maximum  67  vdth 
126  teachers.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  reports 
that  wherever  district  supervision  has^  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  State 
it  has  proved  very  successful.  Two  small,  adjacent  magisterial  dis¬ 
tricts  are  allowed  by  the  law  to  combine  and  form  a  union  super- 
visorv  district  under  one  superintendent.  The  initiative  for  securing 
a  superintendent  may  be  taken  by  the  district  board  of  education 
or  by  the  taxpayers.  The  board  has  authority  under  the  law  to 
engage  a  district  superintendent  if  it  sees  tit  to  do  so,  or  the  board 
may  be  required  to  do  so  upon  a  VTitten  application  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  district.  Superintendents  must  be 
employed  for  at  least  6  months  in  the  year,  and  may  be  employed 
for  12.  They  are  paid  from  $50  to  $150  per  month.  The  average 
salary  the  last  year  vcas  $81.  Their  salary  is  paid  from  district 
teachers’  funds  and  not  from  county  funds. 

Oregon  in  June,  1911,  enacted  a  school  law  which  provides  that 
the  county  board  of  education  in  each  county  having  more  than  60 
school  districts  shall  arrange  all  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county, 
except  the  first-class  districts,  into  “supervisory  districts,”  each 
supervisory  district  to  contain  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  50 
school  districts.  The  schools  in  each  of  the  districts  so  formed  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  “district  supeiwisor.”  The 
count}"  superintendent  may  be  counted  as  the  supervisor  of  one  dis¬ 
trict,  and  he  has  full  direction  of  the  work  of  the  district  suDenusors 
in  his  county.  Each  district  supervisor  must  devote  his  entire  time 
for  at  least  10  months  in  the  year  to  supervising  the  schools  in  his 
territoiy.  For  his  services  he  must  receive  not  less  than  $100  per 
month  nor  more  than  $120.  He  is  a  county  officer,  responsible  to 
the  county  through  the  county  superintendent,  and  is  paid  b}"  the 
comity.  The  State  department  of  education  reports  that  the  law  is 
effective,  and  has  already  caused  a  marked  improvement  in  the  rmnl 
school  situation.  There  are  24  such  school  supeiwisors  in  the  State. 
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By  an  act  of  tlie  legislature  in  1912  Kentucky  authorized  any 
county  board  of  education  to  appoint  ‘^county  supervisors”  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent.  The  law  became  effective  in  June,  1912,  and  the  schools 
opened  for  the  following  session  with  46  supervisors  aheady  engaged. 
Forty  similar  county  supervisors  have  been  appointed  in  as  many 
counties  distributed  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Their  appoint¬ 
ment  is  due  largely  to  the  activities  of  the  Southern  Education  Board 
and  its  agents. 

The  school  laws  of  North  Dakota  provide  assistants  to  the  county 
superintendent  in  counties  having  50  or  more  schools.  In  each 
county  ha^dng  more  than  that  number  of  schools,  the  school  super- 
mtendent  is  authorized  to  appoint  an  office  deputy  to  relieve  him  of 
the  larger  part  of  his  office  duties,  and  allow  him  more  time  for  visit¬ 
ing  schools  and  supervising  their  work.  In  counties  of  150  or  more 
schools  the  county  superintendent  is  allowed  in  addition  to  his  office 
deputy  one  additional  deputy  for  every  100  schools,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  to  assist  him  hi  visiting  schools  and  in  then  general  super¬ 
vision.  These  deputies  are  all  under  the  dhect  authority  of  the 
county  supermtcndent  and  are  paid  from  county  funds.  There  were 
10  supervising  deputies  employed  m  1912. 

Maryland  has  a  shnilar  provision  in  her  school  laws  to  that  of  North 
Dakota,  and  there  were  employed  in  the  State  in  1911-12  ‘‘assistant 
county  superintendents”  in  tinee  counties. 

In  the  school  code  adopted  m  Pennsylvania  in  1911  assistant  county 
superintendents  are  provided.  The  code  provides  that  every  county 
superintendent  with  more  than  200  teachers  under  his  supervision 
shall  have  1  assistant;  with  more  than  400  teachers  shall  have  2 
assistants;  with  more  than  600  and  less  than  800  teachers  shall  have 
3  assistants;  and  for  every  additional  400  teachers,  or  fraction 
thereof,  a  county  supermtcndent  shall  have  an  additional  assistant. 
The  assistants  in  each  county  are  nominated  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  and  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  five  officers  of  the 
directors’  association  of  the  county.  To  be  eligible  for  appohitment 
the  assistants  must  present  the  same  qualifications  as  those  requhed 
for  county  superintendents.  The  salary  of  each  assistant  county 
superintendent  is  fixed  by  the  directors’  convention.  The  minimum, 
$1,200  per  annum  each,  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  appropria¬ 
tion  for  public  schools.  If  a  larger  salary  is  paid,  or  if  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  employed,  the  additional  cost  must  be  met  from  local  funds. 

COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS. 

Another  plan  of  aiding  county  superintendents  in  their  supervisory 
work  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  a  few  counties  in  Vhginia, 
South  Carolma,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  In 
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A.  THE  CEDRON  (LA.)  SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Built  to  replace  3  one-teacher  schools. 


£.  HOUSE  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  SAME  SCHOOL. 

Located  on  the  school  grounds  and  furnished  to  the  principal  rent  free.  It  was  built  in  large 
measure  from  material  in  the  discarded  schoolhouse. 
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A.  CANNING  FACTORY. 


B.  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

School  activities  at  Cedron,  La.  The  canning  factory  is  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  school,  but  it  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in  the  school.  It  is  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  school  children. 
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these  counties  there  has  been  appointed  a  rural  school  ‘^industrial 
teacher/’  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent. 
The  work  of  this  teacher  consists  in  visiting  the  rural  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  industrial  work,  such  as  sewing,  cooking, 
gardening,  and  establishing  cookmg  clubs,  canning  clubs,  corn  and  to¬ 
mato  clubs,  and  school  improvement  associations.  While  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  academic  work  of  the  school,  the  effect  of  the  visit 
of  such  a  supervisor  has  been  to  produce  an  awakening  in  the  enthe 
life  and  work  of  the  school.  They  have  proved  their  value  by  showing 
themselves  able  to  make  many  suggestions  regardmg  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  the  program,  and  methods  of 
teachmg  of  especial  value  to  inexperienced  country  teachers. 

SUMMARY  BY  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  counties  in  each  State, 
the  number  under  supervision,  the  system  of  supervision  for  rural 
schools,  the  manner  of  election  of  the  supervising  officer,  the  term  for 
which  elected,  and  whether  educational  qualifications  or  teaching 
experience  is  required.  In  the  States  where  the  township  is  the  unit 
of  supervision,  the  number  of  townships  is  given  instead  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  counties. 
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UNITS  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Four  distinct  units  of  organization  for  the  management  of  rural 
elementary  school  affairs  are  found  in  the  United  States — the  district, 
the  township,  the  magisterial  district,  and  the  county.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  instances  of  mixed  systems,  in  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  rests  both  on  the  district  and  on  the  township,  magisterial 
district,  or  county. 

THE  DISTRICT  UNIT. 

The  district  unit,  or  the  ^^smgle  district,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  the  most  common.  The  rural  elementary  school  management  is 
organized  on  the  district  basis  in  21  States  in  full,  and  in  4  others  m 
part.  In  3  others  it  is  organized  on  the  county  basis,  with  the  greater 
power  in  the  single  district.  The  term  “district”  is  used  here  as  it 
is  most  generally  understood,  to  mean  a  relatively  small  area  served 
by  one  school.  This  area,  except  in  sparsely  settled  sections,  is 
smaller  than  the  tovTiship;  the  school  is  usually  a  one-room  and  one- 
teacher  school  with  pupils  in  all  stages  of  advancement,  from  the 
fh'st  to  the  tenth  year. 

The  form  of  the  district  organization  is  nearly  identical  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  principal  characteristics  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  The  school  district  is  usually  a  body  corporate  and 
possesses  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation  for  public  purposes;  it 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  may  hold 
real  and  personal  estate.  Annual  school  meetings  are  held  in  which 
all  qualified  voters  of  the  district  may  participate.  The  meeting 
chooses  its  ovti  officers,  elects  a  board  of  school  trustees,  determines 
the  length  of  the  school  term,  determines  whether  or  not  new  buildings 
shall  be  erected,  and  designates  the  sites  for  the  buildings.  In  many 
cases  the  voters  fix  a  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The 
board  of  trustees  elected  are  the  lawful  agents  of  the  district  and 
carr}^  out  the  instructions  of  the  voters  in  the  annual  or  in  special 
meetings.  The  board  usually  consists  of  three  members,  elected  one 
each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  It  has  the  general  charge  of  the 
school  property,  repairs  buildings,  furnishes  equipment  and  supplies, 
appoints  teachers,  fixes  their  salaries,  and  makes  whatever  rules  and 
regulations  may  be  necessary  to  govern  the  schools.  Unless  a  State 
course  of  study  is  provided,  it  determines  v/hat  subjects  shall  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  It  must  select  for  teachers  persons  holding  certifi-cates 
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to  teach  issued  by  the  State  or  county  superintendent,  or  by  the  State 
or  county  board  of  examiners.  The  trustees  expend  the  district 
school  funds;  and  in  Illmois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington  they  are  authorized  to  levy 
special  district  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  This  power  is 
granted  also  to  district  boards  in  certain  States,  notably  Delaware  and 
South  Carolma,  where  the  county  is  the  unit  of  organization. 

The  States  organized  with  the  district  system  are  the  following: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illmois,  Kansas,' 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New, 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  Wis-’ 
consin,  and  Wyoming,  21  in  all.  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Utah  have' 
more  than  one  system,  but  the  district  system  predominates.' 
North  Dakota  has  both  the  township  and  the  district  unit.  Dela¬ 
ware,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  are  organized  under  the  county 
system,  but  almost  complete  power  rests  in  the  district. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  UNIT. 

The  township  unit  is  the  form  of  organization  in  the  New  England 
States,  m  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  in  the  larger  part 
of  North  Dakota  and  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  in  a 
few  to^vnships  in  Iowa.  It  was  authorized  for  upper  Michigan  by  the 
State  legislature  in  1891,  and  for  the  entire  State  in  1909.  It  is 
authorized  also  in  a  few  other  States,  but  has  not  been  adopted  to 
any  extent.  In  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  North  Dakota  the  matter  is  left 
optional  with  the  voters  in  each  township.  Iowa  has  24  townships 
organized  on  the  towmship  basis,  and  Michigan  147,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  upper  penmsula.  The  towmship  unit  prevails  in  45  of  the 
49  counties  of  North  Dakota. 

,  The  principal  feature  of  the  .township  system  of  organization  is 
that  all  schools  of  the  township  are  under  the  full  charge  and  control 
of  a  central  school  board,  elected  at  large  by  the  voters  of  the  entire 
township.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  cities 
and  incorporated  towns  and  ^ullages  are  set  apart  as  separate  inde-; 
pendent  districts,  not  under  the  township  board.  In  the  New, 
England  States,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  in  Vermont  and  New. 
Hampshire,  there  are  no  separate  districts,  and  all  schools,  whether 
in  the  thickly  settled  or  the  sparsely  settled  portion  of  the  towmship,’ 
are  under  the  same  school  board.  The  New  England  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  from  three  to  nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected 
each  year  for  a  three-year  term.  In  the  less  thickly  settled  regions 
union  districts  are  formed  for  supervisory  purposes  only,  the  town 
s?hool  committees  of  two  or  more  townships  uniting  to  engage  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  school  purposes  is  made  throughout  New  England  by  the 
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voters  of  the  township.  The  funds  so  provided  are  expended  by  the 
township  board  according  to  the  needs  of  each  school,  regardless  of 
its  enrollment  or  location.  The  board  has  full  power  to  establish 
new  schools  or  to  close  any  existing  school  and  assign  the  cliildren 
to  other  buildings. 

In  the  other  four  States  organized  on  this  basis  incorporated  towns 
and  villages  are  not  included  in  the  township  system.  In  New  Jersey 
the  voters  of  each  township,  not  including  those  in  independent  towns 
and  villages,  elect  a  board  of  education  of  three,  five,  or  nine  members 
for  three  years;  in  Pennsylvania,  a  board  of  five  directors  for  six 
years;  and  in  Ohio,-  a  board  of  five  trustees  for  four  years.  The 
duties  and  powers  of  the  New  Jersey  board  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  New  England  school  committee;  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  boards  have  the  additional  power  of  levying  special  town¬ 
ship  school  taxes.  Indiana  schools  in  each  township  system  are  under 
the  management  of  one  trustee  elected  for  four  years.  He  has  almost 
absolute  control  over  all  school  affairs,  establishing  schools,  providing 
buildings  and  equipment,  employing  teachers,  and  regulating  the 
school  work.  Each  school  and  the  territory  it  serves  is  a  subdistrict, 
with  a  director  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  subdistrict.  This  director 
has  little  authority,  but  looks  after  the  immediate  needs  of  the  school 
as  an  agent  of  the  trustee.  Similar  subdistricts  are  found  in  Ohio. 
In  each  a  director  is  elected  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  school 
building  under  the  township  board. 

The  rural  schools  of  Iowa  are  organized  under  three  separate  sys¬ 
tems,  two  of  which  are  known  as  ‘Hownship”  systems,  although  quite 
different,  and  a  third  known  in  Iowa  as  the  ‘independent  rural 
school  district”  system.  There  are  24  townships  in  the  State  organ¬ 
ized  as  consolidated  districts,  all  schools  being  under  one  central 
board  as  in  New  England.  The  board  consists  of  three  members, 
elected  at  large  by  the  people  for  one  year,  and  has  full  authority 
over  the  schools  of  the  township.  The  second  township  system, 
which  in  practice  is  the  district  system,  consists  in  a  township  board 
made  up  of  “one  director  from  each  subdistrict”  or  single  school 
district.  These  directors  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  district 
for  one  year  and  each  manages  and  controls  the  school  in  his  own 
district,  in  large  measure  independent  of  the  other  directors.  Very 
little  power  rests  with  the  tov/iiship  board,  except  the  approval  of 
the  expenditures  made  by  each  director.  A  tovmship  organized  in 
this  way  may  be  divided  into  independent  rural  school  districts,  pro¬ 
vided  the  majority  of  voters  in  each  subdistrict  vote  in  favor  of  the 
change.  Then  each  independent  district  elects  three  trustees  and 
manages  the  schools  as  they  are  managed  under  the  ordinary  district 
plan.  The  extent  to  vrhich  each  of  these  systems  is  in  use  in  Iowa 
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is  as  follows:  Twenty-four  townships  have  the  consolidated  town¬ 
ship  unit  mth  a  single  board  of  three  directors  elected  at  large  in 
each;  1,097  toymships,  with  9,322  subdistricts  each  in  charge  of  a 
director,  have  the  second  system;  and  341  townships  are  divided  into 
2,898  independent  rural  school  districts,  each  with  a  local  beard  of 
three  directors. 

THE  MAGISTERIAL  DISTRICT  UNIT. 


The  magisterial  district  is  the  unit  of  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  school  affairs  in  Virginia  and  Vfest  Virginia,  most  cities 
and  incorporated  towns  being  independent.  This  district  is  as  a 
rule  larger  than  the  township,  the  average  number  per  countj"  in 
Vhginia  bemg  4.4  and  in  Wst  Virginia  6.3.  The  average  number  of 
schools  in  the  Virginia  district  is  18  and  m  the  Vv^ est  Virginia  district 
15.  Virginia  has  a  county  board  of  education,  as  explained  below, 
but  the  board  has  little  pow-er.  The  principal  features  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  m  each  State  are  as  folio v/s: 

Virginia. — In  each  county  a  school  trustee  electoral  board” 
composed  of  the  division  supermtendent  of  schools,  the  attorney  for 
the  Commonwealth,  and  a  third  person  selected  by  the  county  j  udge, 
appoints  three  trustees  for  each  magisterial  district,  one  each  year, 
to  serve  for  three  years.  These  trustees,  together  with  the  division 
superintendent,  form  the  county  board  of  education,  which  has,  how¬ 
ever,  little  power.  The  district  trustees  expend  the  funds,  provide 
school  buildings,  employ  teachers,  fix  salaries,  and  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  school.  The  district  is  divided  by  the  trustees 
into  subdistricts.  Each  subdistrict  elects  three  dhectors  and  may 
vote  a  special  tax.  The  directors  have  no  pov’er  except  to  represent 
the  people  before  the  trustees. 

^Yest  Virginia. — There  is  no  county  board.  In  each  magisterial 
district  a  board  of  education  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years. 
This  board  appoints  three  trustees  for  each  school  subdistrict  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  voters  of  the  magisterial  district  determine 
whether  or  not  a  tax  levy  shall  be  assessed;  the  district  board  deter- 
mmes  the  amount  of  the  levy  and  expends  the  funds  when  provided. 
It  has  the  general  oversight  of  ah.  schools  of  the  district.  The  sub¬ 
district  trustees  appoint  teachers  and,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  district  board,  furnish  supplies  and  make  repahs. 


THE  COUNTY  UNIT. 

The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization  in  11  States — Alabama, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee — and  in  5  counties  of 
Utah.  Virginia,  as  stated  above,  has  a  county  board  of  education 
which  is  composed  of  the  district  school  boards,  but  the  real  authority 
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ill  the  management  of  school  affairs  is  the  magisterial  district  board. 
California  has  a  county  board  of  education  which  examines  teachers 
and  grants  diplomas  to  elementary  and  high-school  graduates,  but 
lias  no  authority  over  rural  elementary  schools.  Indiana  has  county 
boards,  each  composed  of  the  trustee  of  each  township  and  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  independent  district  in  the  county. 
The  board  elects  a  county  superintendent,  but  has  no  other  power 
except  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  superintendent.  Michigan  has 
county  boards  concerned  only  with  county  high  and  special  schools. 
Oregon  has  county  educational  boards,  consisting  in  each  case  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  four  others  appointed  by  him,  whose 
whole  duty  is  to  divide  the  counties  into  supervisory  districts,  appoint 
supervisors  as  provided  by  the  State  legislature  in  1911,  and  to  act 
as  advisors  to  the  county  superintendent. 

In  5  of  the  11  States  mentioned  above  as  having  county  organiza¬ 
tion — Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee — 
practically  the  entire  management  and  control  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  board.  Louisiana  has  no  district  boards,  with 
the  exception  of  visiting  trustees’’  in  a  comparatively  few  parishes; 
Tennessee  has  district  boards  elected  by  the  people,  but  the  State 
lav/  strips  them  of  all  power;  in  the  other  three  States  named  the 
district  boards  are  appointed  by  the  county  boards  and  have  no 
authority  except  what  they  receive  from  the  board  which  appoints 
them.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama  the  power  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  county  and  district.  In  Delaware,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  the  greater  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  district  trustees. 
The  district  board  in  South  Carolina  is  appointed  by  the  county 
board,  but  after  appointment  it  is  a  body  corporate  and  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  county  board  to  any  extent.  In  Kentucky  the  ^Mivision 
board  ”  holds  the  principal  power.  The  following  paragraphs  describe 
briefly  the  principal  features  of  the  organization  in  each  State. 
Cities  and  incorporated  tovms  are  independent  in  aJl  States  except 
where  mentioned. 

Alabama. — Counties  are  divided  into  single  school  districts.  Three 
trustees  are  elected  in  each  district  for  four  years  by  the  voters  of  the 
district.  The  county  board  of  education  consists  of  the  county 
superintendent,  vdio  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  four 
others  elected  for  four  years  by  the  chairmen  of  the  school  district 
trustees.  The  board  has  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  district  trustees  have  the  general  care 
of  the  school  property  in  their  district  and  may  nominate  teachers. 
Appointment,  hov/ever,  rests  vdth  the  county  board. 

Delavjare. — The  ‘^county  school  commission”  is  composed  of 
three  memibers  appointed  by  the  governor  for  three  years.  The  board 
is  given  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
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primarily  as  advisors  of  the  county  superintendent.  Complaints 
against  school  officials  and  teachers  are  heard  by  the  board.  It  acts 
also  as  a  sanitary  commission  and  may  condemn  any  school  building. 
School  districts  are  fixed  by  the  county  board.  The  supervision 
and  control  of  the  school  or  schools  of  each  district  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  school  committee  of  three  persons  elected  one  each  year  for  three 
years.  The  committees  have  in  large  measure  the  control  of  their 
schools,  levying  taxes  for  their  support,  providing  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  teachers,  and  making  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
school. 

Florida. — City,  as  well  as  county  schools,  are  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  of  the  county  officials.  Each  county  is 
divided  into  three  divisions,  called  “county  school  board  districts,” 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  population.  In  each  district  one  person 
is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  public  mstruction.  The  board  has  full  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  schools  of  the  county.  It  fixes  the  county  school  tax, 
appoints  teachers,  and  fixes  salaries.  It  locates,  builds,  and  equips 
schools  wherever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  A  school  district  may  be 
a  single  school  and  its  territory,  or  a  city  and  its  schools.  Any 
district  may  become  a  “special  tax  school  district”  and  elect  a 
board  of  trustees  of  three  members  for  two  years.  In  other  dis¬ 
tricts  a  local  supervisor  is  appointed  by  the  county  board  from 
among  the  voters  of  the  district.  The  trustees  and  supervisors  have 
no  control  of  the  schools,  however;  they  are  the  agents  of  the  people 
before  the  county  board. 

Georgia. — The  county  board  of  education  is  composed  of  five 
members  and  serves  a  four-year  term.  The  members  are  appointed 
by  the  county  grand  jury,  a  body  of  18  men  determined  by  lot  by 
three  jury  commissioners  selected  by  the  judge  of  the  superior 
court.  The  county  board  divides  the  county  into  subdistricts  and 
appoints  local  boards  of  three  school  trustees,  each  for  three  years. 
The  local  board  has  general  oversight  of  the  school  and  nominates 
teachers  whom  the  county  board  must  appoint  unless  proper  objec¬ 
tions  are  raised.  The  county  board  approves  all  expenditures, 
provides  buildings  and  equipment,  fixes  the  teacher’s  salary,  but  has  no 
power  to  levy  taxes.  This  power  rests  with  the  voters  of  the  county 
or  of  a  district.  In  three  Georgia  counties — Richmond,  Chatham, 
and  Bibb — there  are  no  independent  districts,  and  city  schools  as 
weU  as  county  schools  are  under  the  control  of  the  county  board. 

Kentucky. — Each  county  is  divided  into  “educational  divisions,” 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  single  school  subdistricts.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  educational  divisions  in  a  county  is  four,  six,  or  eight.  A 
subdistrict  trustee  is  elected  in  each  subdistrict.  These  trustees, 
together  with  the  county  superintendent,  form  the  division  board  of 
68012°— 13 - 5 
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school  trustees.  The  chairmen  of  the  division  boards  and  the 
county  superintendent  form  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
trustee  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 
school  property.  He  recommends  a  teacher  to  be  appointed  by  the 
division  board.  He  reports  the  needs  of  the  school  to  the  division 
board,  and  that  board  refers  the  report  with  its  recommendation  to 
the  county  board.  The  county  board  provides  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment,  expends  the  school  funds,  and  levies  the  county  school  tax. 

Louisiana. — The  parish  school  board  has  full  control  over  all 
schools,  locating,  building,  and  equipping  schoolhouses,  employing 
teachers,  fixing  salaries,  and  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  schools.  A  parish  tax  may  be  levied  by  the  voters  of 
the  parish.  The  parish  is  divided  by  the  parish  board  into  school 
districts  for  administration  purposes,  and  each  of  these  districts 
may  vote  a  special  tax.  The  parish  board  consists  of  one  member 
elected  in  each  police  jury  ward  for  four  years. 

Maryland. — The  city  of  Baltimore  is  independent.  The  schools 
of  all  other  cities  in  the  State  are  parts  of  the  county  systems.  The 
county  board  of  education  is  a  continuing  board,  composed  of  six 
members  in  the  larger  counties  and  of  three  in  the  others.  The 
members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  each  for  six 
years.  The  board  has  almost  complete  control  of  the  schools. 
The  counties  are  divided  into  school  districts,  and  in  each  a  board 
of  district  school  trustees  consisting  of  three  persons  is  appointed 
by  the  county  board.  The  trustees  have  the  general  oversight  of  the 
school  property,  and  employ,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
board,  a  ‘‘principal’’  teacher.  When  assistant  teachers  are  required, 
they  are  appointed  by  the  county  board. 

Mississijpfi. — The  county  board  is  composed  of  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  and  six  persons  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  county 
superintendent.  It  bounds  school  districts  and  locates  the  schools, 
but  has  practically  no  other  power.  Each  district  elects  three  trus¬ 
tees,  one  each  year  for  three  years,  who  have  control  of  the  schools, 
providing  buildings  and  equipment,  employing  teachers,  and  man¬ 
aging  the  school.  The  county  superintendent  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  as  he  makes  the  contract  with  the 
teacher  engaged  by  the  trustees  and  fixes  the  salary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws.  The  district  may  vote  a 
special  tax  levy. 

North  Carolina. — The  State  legislature  appoints  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  three  persons  for  each  county,  one  selected  every  second  year 
for  a  six-year  term.  This  board  has  full  control  of  the  schools.  It 
appoints  a  school  committee  of  three  persons  for  each  school  district 
in  the  county,  to  serve  for  two  years.  These  committees  have  tbe 
general  management  of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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A  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  AT  MAYSLICK,  KY. 

The  view  shows  7  wagons  which  bring  to  the  school  each  day  two-thirds  of  the  265  pupils  enrolled.  The  drivers  receive  for  their  services  and  for  their  teams 

$40  each  per  month.  The  school  furnishes  the  wagons. 
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county  board.  They  may  employ  teachers,  but  salaries  are  fixed  by 
the  county  board.  County  taxes  are  levied  by  the  voters  of  the 
county. 

South  Carolina. — The  county  board  of  education  is  composed  of 
the  county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  two 
others  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  for  two  years.  The 
county  board  is  an  advisory  board  to  the  county  superintendent.  It 
divides  the  county  into  school  districts  and  appoints  in  each  a  board 
of  trustees  of  three  members  for  two  years.  The  district  boards  have 
almost  complete  control  of  their  schools,  expending  the  school  funds, 
providing  houses  and  equipment,  appointing  teachers,  fixing  salaries, 
and  making  general  school  rules  and  regulations.  The  district  board 
is  a  body  corporate.  A  special  tax  may  be  levied  by  the  voters  of 
the  district. 

Tennessee. — Each  county  is  divided  into  five  divisions  by  the 
county  court.  In  each  division  one  person  is  elected  for  two  years 
as  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  education.  This  board  of  five 
persons  has  almost  absolute  control  of  all  schools  of  the  county, 
except  those  in  independent  city  districts.  It  selects  teachers,  fixes 
salaries,  erects  buildings,  controls  expenditures,  and  manages  the 
schools  and  the  school  property.  An  advisory  board  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  is  elected  in  each  school  district.  It  may  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  county  board,  but  it  has  no  authority.  A  few  counties 
of  the  State  are  not  organized  on  the  county  basis. 

Utah. — County  organization  is  optional  with  the  voters  of  the 
county;  five  counties  have  adopted  it.  In  each  of  them  a  county 
board  of  education  is  elected.  The  county  board  elects  a  county 
superintendent  and  has  full  control  of  all  schools  of  the  county. 
There  are  five  members  to  the  board,  one  elected  for  a  four-year  term 
from  each  of  the  five  representative  precincts  of  the  county.  There 
are  no  district  or  subdistrict  boards. 


States  organized  on  the  county  or  magisterial  district  unit  basis. 
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THE  UNITS  OF  ORGANIZATION  COMPARED. 

The  relative  merits  of  these  four  units  of  organization  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

The  county  unit,  on  the  whole,  has  probably  the  most  to  com¬ 
mend  it.  The  territory  included  in  a  county  is  usually  small  enough 
for  the  county  board  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  entire  county  and  it  is 
'  large  enough  for  the  school  districts  to  be  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage,  both  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  for  economical 
management  and  support.  It  is  the  unit  of  supervision  in  the 
majority  of  States.  For  efficiency  the  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  closely  united;  this  is  possible  in  the  best  way  only 
when  the  unit  of  supervision  and  the  unit  of  organization  are  identical. 
It  is  true  that  the  county  is  too  large  an  area  for  a  supervisory  unit 
if  no  provision  is  made  for  assistant  supervisors  to  aid  the  county 
superintendent.  Under  the  ideal  system,  however,  with  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  under  one  central  board  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  becomes  an  administrative  officer  as  well  as  a  supervisor 
and  is  the  agent  of  the  county  board  in  the  same  way  that  the  city 
superintendent  is  the  agent  of  the  city  school  board.  He  should 
have  under  his  direction  and  control  at  least  one  supervisor  to  every 
50  teachers.  The  supervisor  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  assisting 
the  teachers  to  improve  their  methods  of  management  and  instruction. 

Another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  county  unit  is  the  question 
of  support.  The  county  is  the  unit  of  organization  in  most  States 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  the  building  and  care  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  maintenance  of  criminal  and  civil  courts. 
To  make  it  the  unit  for  school  purposes  would  do  away  with  local  dis¬ 
trict  taxes  for  education,  equalize  the  tax  rate  for  the  county,  and 
distribute  the  cost  of  the  support  of  the  school  over  the  entire  county, 
so  that  equal  educational  opportunities  w^ould  prevail  throughout 
the  county.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  education  is  a  matter 
of  Concern  not  only  to  the  local  district  but  also  to  the  county,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation.  Under  modern  conditions  of  communication 
people  are  not  expected  to  remain  in  the  homes  of  their  youth,  but 
they  often  migrate  to  other  counties  and  to  other  States.  In  1910 
only  66.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  United  States  were 
born  in  the  State  in  which  they  were  then  living. 

The  township  unit  is  very  satisfactory  in  thickly  settled  regions, 
especially  in  New  England,  where  no  independent  city  and  town 
districts  are  formed,  and  where  the  township  is  the  unit  for  general 
taxation  and  for  the  administration  of  nearly  all  civil  affairs.  In 
the  more  sparsely  settled  sections,  it  is  too  small  an  area  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  Schools  can  not  be  located  to  the  best  advantage  if  the 
location  is  determined  by  township  liues.  The  location  should  be 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  villages,  roads,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  other  physical  features  of  the  country.  Consolidation  of  schools 
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can  be  brought  about  to  the  best  advantage  where  the  territory  to 
be  served  by  the  school  is  determined  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  and  not  by  arbitrary  township  lines. 

The  district  unit,  or  the  single  district,  as  a  unit  for  organization 
resulted  from  peculiar  conditions  no  longer  existing.  It  served  its 
purpose  well,  but  it  should  pass  away  as  the  conditions  which  made 
it  of  value  have  passed.  It  originated  in  Massachusetts  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  public  schools,  when  each  settlement 
necessarily  became  a  separate  school  district.  It  remained  until 
long  after  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed,  but  was  finally  completely 
ousted  from  that  State  in  1882.  It  spread  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  West  and  Southwest,  as  it  was  probably  the  only  system  possible 
in  the  early  days  of  settlement  when  the  settlers  scattered  themselves 
out  in  small  groups  over  such  an  enormous  section  of  country;  but 
the  conditions  making  the  district  system  the  only  feasible  system 
no  longer  exist.  District  organization  means  slow,  uneven  progress, 
possibly  great  in  a  few  districts,  but  not  noticeable  in  the  majority. 
It  means  no  State- wide  advancement;  a  very  good  school  and  a 
very  poor  school  vdll  often  exist  in  adjoining  districts.  There  are 
three  trustees  for  practically  every  district  school  in  the  country,  or, 
approximately,  three  times  as  many  as  there  are  teachers.  A  few 
of  these  trustees  have  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  management  of 
schools  and  of  the  principles  of  education,  but  the  great  majority  are 
woefully  deficient  in  this  respect.  Under  the  system  too  many  schools 
are  apt  to  exist,  in  none  of  which  is  best  work  possible.  The  data 
given  on  page  27  relative  to  the  number  of  small  schools  in  Iowa  is 
an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Consolidation  is  difficult  under  district 
organization,  for  apparent  reasons.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
district  school  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  other  schools  and 
in  proportion  to  the  results  attained. 

Iowa  has  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  district  and  township 
systems  under  similar  conditions,  as  both  systems  exist  in  the  same 
county  in  several  instances.  The  State  superintendent  reports  that 
the  county  superintendents  in  whose  counties  the  township  system 
are  found  “declare  that  the  management  of  the  schools  is  much  more 
efficient  and  satisfactory  than  in  the  townships  in  the  same  counties 
where  either  the  subdistrict  system  or  the  rural  independent  system 
prevails.” 

In  Utah  the  district  system  may  be  compared  side  by  side  with  the 
county  system  in  which  the  whole  power  is  held  by  a  county  board. 
Five  counties  of  the  27  in  the  State  have  adopted  the  county  organization. 
Thev  are  called  “consolidated  counties.”  The  movement  for  consolida- 
tion  into  county  units  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  State 
authorities  are  therefore  competent  to  speak  wfith  authority.  !Mr.  A.  C. 
Nelson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  says  on  the  question : 

School  authorities  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  small  rural  school  district  must  be 
replaced  by  a  larger  political  unit  before  a  county  or  a  State  can  bring  about  the  best 
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educational  results.  *  *  *  In  the  development  of  a  Commonwealth  there  comes  a 
time  when  social  exigencies  require  not  so  much  individual  as  they  do  representative 
action.  The  most  thoroughly  democratic  of  us  recognize  this  essential  truth.  With 
us  in  school  matters  there  now  exists  a  necessity  for  representative  action,  as  there 
exists  a  necessity  for  such  action  in  the  construction  of  good  roads,  the  assessment  of 
property,  or  in  other  matters  where  general  efficiency  and  the  general  welfare  are  of 
overwhelming  importance.  To-day,  in  the  economy  of  our  growing  Commonwealth, 
there  exists  a  general  demand  that  the  work  of  the  public  schools  should  be  made  more 
efficient. 

The  district  is  interested  in  the  education  of  the  child.  The  county  and  the  State 
are  also  vitally  interested.  These  pohtical  units  give  substantial  parts  of  their  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  education  of  the  young.  *  *  *  The  citizens  of  the  State  have  a  right, 
nay,  it  is  their  duty,  to  demand  that  the  school  fund  shall  be  expended  in  the  most 
effective  and  judicious  manner.  I  am  convinced  that  its  most  judicious  expenditure 
can  not  be  made  while  there  exists  a  widespread  conviction  that  so  large  a  part  of 
school  matters  must  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  small  district. 

The  demands  made  by  law  upon  the  school  trustee  are  of  such  number  and  complexity 
as  to  require  considerable  time  and  general  preparation  for  the  work.  Among  the 
duties  of  school  trustees  may  be  named  the  following:  Organizing  schools,  building, 
furnishing,  and  repairing  schoolhouses;  managing,  controlling,  and  conveying  school 
property;  levying  school  taxes,  establishing  and  maintaining  school  libraries,  employ¬ 
ing  and  dismissing  teachers,  admitting  and  expelling  pupils,  enforcing  the  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  schools,  taking  charge  of  the  school  census,  preparing  educa¬ 
tional  reports,  bookkeeping,  etc. 

That  some  preparation  and  much  time  are  required  to  discharge  these  duties  properly 
is  very  apparent.  In  fact,  is  it  not  somewhat  unfair  to  expect  a  thorough-going  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  all  these  duties  in  small  districts  where  financial  and  other  conditions  do  not 
justify  giving  over  so  much  time  by  the  trustee?  And  yet  the  small  district  is  the  place 
requiring  this  work  of  the  trustee,  for  he  lives  in  a  county  vffiere  the  superintendent’s 
salary  is  too  small  to  permit  his  giving  sufficient  time  for  effective  supervision. 

As  referred  to  above,  the  education  of  the  child  is  a  function  of  the  county  and  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  district.  A  district  may  have — it  often  has — very  meager 
school  advantages.  It  is  uncommon,  however,  for  an  entire  county  to  be  so  situated. 
*  *  *  With  the  district  unit  of  organization  there  may  be  efficient  schools,  but  there 
can  never  be  an  efficient  system  of  schools.  *  *  * 

It  has  been  held  by  this  office  *  *  *  that  consolidation  of  small  districts  would 
equalize  school  advantages.  It  has  been  stated  that  such  consolidation  would  result 
in  an  economical  administration  of  the  schools.  There  would  be  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  employed,  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  compulsory-education  law,  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  textbooks  and  apparatus,  better  school  buildings,  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  funds  arising  from  taxation  of  corporate  property, 
uniformity  in  grading  the  schools,  a  larger  number  and  better  qualified  supervisors, 
uniform  length  of  school  term,  etc. 

Reports  from  the  consolidated  districts  are  proving  the  truthfulness  of  the  above 
statements.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  these  counties  writes:  ‘  ‘  The  tax  levy  allowed 
by  law  under  consohdation  is  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  county  was  consolidated 
into  one  district,  yet  under  consolidation  a  very  material  growth  has  been  made  with¬ 
out  any  additional  debt  being  created.  Since  1905,  eight  modern  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $82,000.  With  better  buildings  and  graded  schools  we 
are  able  to  command  a  better  teaching  force.  Higher  remuneration  is  offered  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  hold  State  certificates  and  diplomas.  The  care  that  is  now  exercised  in  han¬ 
dling  the  public-school  funds  is  an  argument  within  itself  for  consolidation.” 
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CONSULAR  REPORTS  ON  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

IN  PRUSSIA. 


I.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  MAGDEBURG. 

By  Ernest  L.  Ives,  United  States  Vice  Consul. 

Magdeburg:  Capital  of  the  Prussian  Province  of  Saxony,  located  88  miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  Center 
of  German  sugar  industry;  iron,  chicory,  tobacco,  chocolate,  cement,  varnish,  chemicals;  important 
center  of  river  commerce. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  the  successful  development  of  German 
commerce  and  industry  is  generally  conceded  to  be  her  most  excellent 
school  system,  which  trains  the  youth  for  later  responsible  positions. 
Of  recent  years  Germany  has  made  great  strides  in  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  a  feature  of  education  which  is  at  present  largely  discussed  in 
the  United  States;  hence  the  experience  along  these  lines  of  the 
schools  in  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  may  be  of  interest. 
Magdeburg  is  a  prosperous  industrial  city  of  287,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  typical  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  German  cities  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

•  All  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  required  to  attend 
school;  and  boys,  after  having  completed  these  eight  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  training,  m  case  they  do  not  further  pursue  their  education 
along  literary  or  professional  lines,  must  choose  some  occupation 
and  are  placed  as  apprentices  in  their  chosen  work.  They  are  assisted 
by  the  school  authorities  in  securing  desirable  positions,  where  they 
acquire  practical  experience,  and  are  required  to  attend  the  Fort- 
hildungsschulen  (continuation  schools)  from  four  to  six  hours  per 
week,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  It  is  thus  evident  that  with 
the  development  of  these  continuation  schools,  the  compulsory 
supervision  of  the  education  of  the  boys  extends  to  the  seventeenth 
year  of  age.  Statistics  show  that  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
boys  continue  their  literary  or  professional  education  beyond  the 
fourteenth  year,  hence  the  importance  of  these  Fortbildungsschulen 
in  the  scheme  of  education  can  be  somewhat  appreciated. 

These  continuation  schools  are  divided  into  trade  and  commercial 
schools,  the  former  giving  instruction  according  to  the  particular 
occupation.  At  the  present  time  there  are  classes  for  bakers,  butch¬ 
ers,  barbers,  waiters,  painters,  decorators,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
cabinetmakers,  and,  in  fact,  for  any  occupation  in  which  it  would  be 
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practicable  for  a  boy  to  engage.  Even  if  the  boy  does  not  aspire  to 
a  skilled  occupation,  but  is  satisfied  to  become  a  street  cleaner,  house 
servant,  messenger,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  form  of  unskilled  labor, 
he  is  nevertheless  required  to  spend  three  years  in  the  continuation 
schools  as  prescribed  by  the  city  of  Magdeburg. 

For  boys  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  pursuits,  positions  in  the 
various  business  establishments  of  Magdeburg  are  secured,  where 
they  receive  practical  commercial  education,  which  is  supplemented 
for  a  period  of  three  years  by  six  hours  per  week  of  theoretical 
training  in  the  Fortbildungsschulen.  Accounting  and  bookkeeping, 
business  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  business  law,  and 
civil  government  are  the  most  important  subjects  taught  in  these 
commercial  schools.  The  boys  are  also  graded  into  three  different 
divisions  in  the  same  year’s  work  according  to  their  proficienc}^  in 
scholarship;  so  that  the  brightest  of  the  boys  are  enabled  to  cover 
more  ground  than  the  less  efficient  ones.  Should  a  boy  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  still  further  his  commercial  education,  he  can  either  enter  a 
private  commercial  school  or  enter  a  Handel s-IIochschule,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  grade  of  a  college  or  university  in  the  educational 
system  in  the  United  States. 


II.  PART-TIME  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  IN 

PRUSSIA. 

By  Ralph  C.  Bdsser,  United  States  Consul,  Erfurt. 

Erfurt:  Very  old  city  in  Prussian  Saxony,  located  midway  between  Gotha  and  Weimar.  Population, 
111,500.  Extensive  culture  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Manufacturing:  Ladies’  mantles,  boots  and 
shoes,  machines,  furniture,  woolen  goods,  agricultural  implements;  brewing,  bleaching,  dyeing;  rail¬ 
way  works.  Government  rifle  factory. 

PART  I.  INDUSTRIAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  AIMS. 

The  course  in  the  common  schools  (Volksschulen)  of  Prussia  covers 
eight  years,  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  compulsory  period  of 
full-time  schooling  ends,  and  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  enter  the  store, 
workshop,  factor}^,  or  other  regular  employment.  In  Erfurt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  many  other  Prussian  cities,  the  compulsor^^  education  of 
the  boys  does  not  entirely  cease  upon  graduation  from  the  common 
schools,  for  they  are  required  to  attend  the  continuation  school  for 
three  years;  that  is,  usually  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17.  The  boys 
who  have  entered  a  busmess  or  mercantile  career  as  store  or  office 
employees  attend  the  commercial  contmuation  school  (kaufmann- 
ische  Fortbildungsschule),  and  those  who  have  taken  up  an  industrial 
vocation,  as  trade  apprentices,  factory  workers,  or  otherwise,  attend 
the  industrial  contmuation  school  (gewerbhche  Fortbildungsschule). 

The  aim  of  the  industrial  contmuation  school,  which  is  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  discussion,  is  to  furnish  the  young  apprentice  or  factory 
worker  vdth  scientific,  busmess,  and  technical  histruction  which  he 
needs  in  order  to  advance  himseK  in  his  trade,  whether  as  journey¬ 
man,  master  mechanic,  foreman,  manager  of  industrial  operations,  or 
independent  contractor.  The  histruction  hi  the  hidustrial  continua¬ 
tion  school  is  not  hi  any  sense  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  but  is 
rather  complementary  to  the  training  in  the  shop  or  factory  by  sup- 
phdng  the  deficiencies  of  education  by  exclusively  practical  work. 
Another  important  object  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  give  the 
youth  such  instruction  hi  language,  government,  civic  affahs,  indus¬ 
trial  laws,  busmess  customs,  trade  practices,  hygiene,  sanitation,  etc., 
as  to  fit  him  to  be  an  efficient  emplo^^er  or  self-dependent  workman, 
an  intelligent  citizen,  and  a  capable  member  of  society. 

For  the  industrially  employed  youths  who  have  neither  the  thne 
nor  the  money  to  attend  a  trade  school  the  continuation  school  con¬ 
stitutes  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  means  of  obtahiing 
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that  knowledge  which  is  needed  in  theii’  trade  in  order  to  attain  a 
remunerative  position.  The  instruction  offered  by  the  continuation 
school  is  especially  indispensable  to  the  recruits  among  the  skilled 
workers,  in  view  of  the  increase  and  growing  importance  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  for  journeymen’s  and  masters’  certificates.  Naturally,  the 
industrial  continuation  school  can  reach  its  full  development  only  in 
the  large  cities,  where  a  special  organization  in  ascending  trade  classes 
is  possible.  However,  in  the  smaller  cities  good  results  are  accom- 
phshed  when  related  trades  (for  example,  all  the  different  workers  in 
metal  or  m  wood)  are  grouped  in  classes. 

Aside  from  the  practical  object  of  teaching  the  young  people  the 
application  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  mechanical  work  of  their 
respective  trades,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  German  educators 
that  certain  psychological  and  pedagogical  principles  must  be  borne 
in  mind  if  the  desired  educational  results  are  to  be  attained.  The 
natural  boy  feels  that  with  his  graduation  from  the  common  schools 
(V olksschulen)  comes  freedom  from  a  burdensome  and  disliked  com¬ 
pulsion.  Therefore  in  returning  him  again  to  the  school  bench  the 
authorities  hold  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  continue  those 
studies  which  he  has  already  pursued  ^\dthout  pleasure  for  eight  years. 
Now  that  he  has  entered  industrial  life  he  naturally  wishes  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  so  that,  if  his  interest  is  to  be  awakened,  only  those  studies  should 
be  provided  which  he  can  be  convinced  will  help  him  to  advance  in 
his  chosen  trade.  The  industrial  continuation  schools  complete  the 
common-school  education  by  giving  the  youths  who  are  obliged  to 
start  at  once  upon  the  task  of  earning  a  living  the  rudiments  of  a 
practical  education  which  will  be  immediately  useful  to  them  in  the 
active  pursuit  of  their  respective  vocations. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1910,  Prussia  had  1,818  industrial  continuation  schools  (gewerb- 
hclie  Fortbildungsschulen),  with  321,226  students;  59  association 
schools  (Vereinsschulen),  with  5,831  students;  and  285  guild  schools 
(Innungsschulen),  mth  11,952  students.  Of  the  industrial  continua¬ 
tion  schools,  1,749  (including  61  work  schools)  had  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  and  69  had  optional  attendance.  The  unskilled  workers  in  the 
industrial  continuation  schools  numbered,  in  1910,  66,599;  the  remain¬ 
der  were  trade  or  factory  apprentices,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
operatives  in  factories  or  helpers  in  other  industrial  operations.  In 
the  59  association  schools,  which  are  maintained  by  mechanics,  ap¬ 
prentices,  associations,  etc.,  the  attendance  is  optional. 

Comparing  the  above  statistics  with  those  of  previous  years,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  compulsory  schools  are  gradually  replacing  the 
optional  schools.  The  industrial  continuation  schools  being  part  of 
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the  public  school  system  in  each  community,  the  question  of  com¬ 
pulsory  or  optional  attendance  has  heretofore  been  determined  by  the 
respective  municipahties.  The  Prussian  State  Government,  however, 
by  conditioning  its  annual  appropriations  to  the  continuation  schools 
on  the  estabUshment  of  compulsory  attendance  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  most  of  the  communities  to  adopt  this  rule. 

After  agitation  for  a  number  of  years  a  draft  of  a  national  law  has 
recently  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Legislature  wliich  makes 
three  years’  attendance  at  an  industrial  or  commercial  continuation 
school  obhgatory  on  the  part  of  all  bo^^s  under  18  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  in  industrial  or  commercial  work  in  the  particular  com¬ 
munity.  The  boys  usually  finish  in  the  common  schools  at  the  age 
of  14  or  15,  and,  according  to  the  new  State  law,  their  compulsory 
attendance  at  the  continuation  school  ^vill  continue  for  tliree  3^ears, 
or  until  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  but  not  beyond  the  eighteenth 
year.  It  is  also  provided  in  this  new  law  that  one  can  be  released  by 
the  school  authorities  from  the  obhgation  to  attend  the  pubhc  indus¬ 
trial  continuation  school  hj  attendance  during  the  required  legal 
period  and  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  at  a  guild  or  other  continu¬ 
ation  school  or  trade  school,  provided  that  the  instruction  at  such 
school  has  been  recognized  by  the  president  of  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ment  district  (Regierungs-Prasident)  as  an  adequate  substitute. 

As  a  rule  the  annual  period  of  instruction  amounts  to  at  least  240 
hours,  wliich  general!}^  extends  over  40  weeks.  The  number  of  hours’ 
iustruction  in  the  week  averages  about  6.  Tliis  number,  however, 
has  been  found  insufficient  for  those  trades  wliich  require  extensive 
dravdng  or  practical  expert  instruction.  A  reduction  to  4  hours 
per  week  is  allowable  for  classes  which  receive  supplementary  expert 
instruction  for  at  least  2  hours  per  week  at  a  guild  or  association 
school  recognized  by  the  State.  For  those  who  foUow  the  season 
trades,  such  as  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  etc.,  the  period  of  in¬ 
struction  may  be  diminished  during  the  principal  work  season,  if  it 
be  corresponding!}^  increased  in  the  off  season;  provided,  however, 
that  all  the  apprentices  ma}^  be  compelled  to  attend  the  equivalent 
instruction  and  that  the  proper  teachers  for  imparting  the  same  are 
available.  The  vacation  in  the  continuation  schools  is  regulated  by 
industrial  requirements  and  the  practice  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  locahty. 

In  the  2,032  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Prussia  in  1910  there 
were  57,154  hours  of  instruction  weekly,  21,701  of  wliich  were  in  the 
eastern  Prownces  and  35,453  in  the  western  Provinces  of  Prussia. 
The  time  of  instruction  is  shovTi  in  the  table  following,  taken  from 
the  1912  report  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Department  of  National 
Industrv . 

c/ 
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Hours  of  instruction. 


Week  days. 

Sundays. 

7  a.  m.  to 

8  p.  m. 

After  8 
p.  m. 

Eastern  l^rovinces . 

Hours. 

16, 669 
28, 106 

Hours. 
3,028 
3, 555 

Hours. 

2,004 

3,792 

Western  Provinces . 

Total . 

44,775 

6,583 

5,796 

Per  cent . 

78 

12 

10 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Prussia  78  per 
cent  of  the  instruction  occurs  in  the  daytime  between  7  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  12  per  cent  after  8  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  10  per  cent  on  Sundays. 

The  official  report  above  referred  to  also  states  that  the  tendency 
is  for  the  morning  and  afternoon  hours  of  instruction  relatively  to 
increase  and  the  evening  hours  between  6  and  8  o’clock  to  decrease. 
Owing  to  the  poor  artificial  light  in  some  of  the  smaller  continuation 
schools,  the  Sunday  drawing  instruction  can  not  in  all  localities  be 
dispensed  with.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  number  of  Sun¬ 
day  hours  and  late  evening  hours  (after  8  p.  m.)  of  instruction  has 
gradually  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  because  the  authorities  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  students  at  the  end  of  a  day  or  a  week  of 
toil  in  the  factory  or  workshop  are  too  fatigued  to  take  up  evening  or 
Sunday  work  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  essential  to  achieve  good  results. 
The  Hstlessness  and  natural  feeling  of  repulsion  toward  studies  which 
rob  them  of  well-earned  rest  and  recreation  also  operate  to  impair 
seriously  the  value  of  Sunday  and  evening  instruction.  Therefore,  in 
most  of  the  German  continuation  schools,  Sunday  hours  and  evening 
instruction  after  8  o’clock  have  been  entirely  abohshed,  and  employers 
are  compelled  by  law  to  permit  the  boys  to  be  absent  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  without  reduction  of  pay,  during  those  hours  of  instruction 
which  may  fall  in  the  regular  working  period  of  the  respective  store, 
shop,  mill,  or  factory. 

In  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Erfurt  the  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  divided  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  hours. 

In  mornings  (7-12 
o’clock). 

In  afternoons  (imtil 

6  o’clock). 

In  evenings  (6-8 
o’clock). 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.  ct. 

In  summer . 

411 

192 

46.7 

69 

16.8 

150 

36.5 

In  winter . 

417 

192 

46.0 

81 

19.6 

144 

34.3 
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It  is  thus  shown,  that  63.5  per  cent  of  the  instruction  (261  hours)  in 
the  summer  is  given  in  the  daytime,  while  in  winter  65.6  per  cent 
(273  hours)  is  given  in  the  daytime. 

The  tuition  in  a  public  industrial  continuation  school  is  very  small, 
usually  about  $1.50  per  year  for  an  apprentice  and  about  $1  for  a 
factory  operative  or  other  unskilled  worker.  It  is  paid  by  the  master 
or  employer.  The  main  financial  burden,  however,  is  borne  by  the 
municipality,  aided  by  State  appropriations  if  the  local  authorities 
have  established  compulsory  attendance. 

SYSTEM  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  Prussian  industrial 
continuation  schools  the  aim  is  to  serve  the  civic,  vocational,  and 
economic  interests  of  the  students,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  artistic  sense,  and  ideahsm  that  with  the  necessary 
mechanical  skill  and  practical  experience  go  to  make  the  master 
craftsman.  Therefore  attention  is  given  to  such  subject  matter  as 
concerns  the  civic,  vocational,  and  industrial  life  into  wdiich  the 
young  people  have  entered,  the  principal  studies  being  drawing,  arith¬ 
metic,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  affairs  of  the  trade, 
government,  and  such  subjects  as  possess  particular  value  to  local 
industry  and  affairs. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  well-organized  industrial  continua¬ 
tion  schools  can  be  divided  into  four  general  parts  as  follows: 

1.  Science  of  the  trade  {FacJilcunde)  designed  to  broaden  as  much  as 
possible  the  student’s  knowledge  of  his  vocation  and  to  educate  him 
for  intelligent,  conscientious  work.  For  classes  which  embrace 
single  trades  or  groups  of  related  trades,  this  expert  or  technical 
instruction  includes  elementary  geometry,  professional  trade  draw¬ 
ing,  machine  drawing,  and  the  sketching  of  designs  from  prepared 
drawing  cards;  and  also,  if  the  expert  teachers  and  other  facilities 
are  available,  the  handling  of  raw  materials,  tools,  machines,  and 
vrorking  models.  In  some  large  industrial  continuation  schools 
algebra,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  science,  and  mechanics  are 
taught  in  elementary  form.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools,  how^- 
ever,  these  advanced  subjects  are  omitted,  because  the  very  limited 
period  of  instruction  must  be  devoted  to  more  necessary  studies. 

2.  Business  affairs  {GeschaftsTcunde) ,  including  studies  which  are 
of  importance  to  the  independent  craftsman  or  mechanic,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  industrial  bookkeeping;  apprenticeship,  material,  and 
labor  contracts;  mercantile  and  credit  relations;  fire  and  life  insur¬ 
ance;  postal  traffic,  such  as  money  orders,  registration  of  mail,  par¬ 
cels  post,  and  collections;  railroad  traffic,  such  as  freight  shipments, 
bills  of  lading,  etc.;  preparing  notices  and  advertisements  for  the 
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newspaper;  affairs  of  trade  associations  and  guilds;  industrial  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  apprentices  and  journeymen;  order  and  discipline  in 
industrial  operations;  the  hygienic  requirements  of  the  workshop, 
such  as  space,  ventilation,  light,  heat,  and  sanitation;  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  division  of  labor. 

In  the  arithmetic  course  a  study  is  made  of  checks,  drafts,  and  bills 
oh  exchange ;  currency,  weights,  and  measures ;  percentage,  commis¬ 
sion,  rents,  etc.  The  bookkeeping  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  trade 
or  industry  in  which  it  will  be  used.  In  the  classes  for  factory 
workers  only  that  business  instruction  is  given  which  is  of  importance 
to  the  permanently  dependent  worker. 

3.  Civic  affairs  (Burgerlcunde) ,  including  studies  designed  to  teach 
the  connection  of  the  individual  calling  with  the  common  life  in  the 
family,  school,  and  workshop,  in  the  community.  State  and  Empire; 
to  explain  the  genesis  and  system  of  important  public  institutions; 
to  cultivate  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  public  laws,  loyalty  to 
the  home,  fatherland,  and  temporal  rulers;  and  to  induce  earnest  and 
patriotic  cooperation  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  nation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  students  are  instructed  as  to  the  local  municipality  and 
its  various  departments,  public  hygiene  and  sanitation,  taxation, 
protection  and  insurance  of  workers,  the  industrial  and  district  court, 
the  chief  public  authorities,  and  the  most  important  facts  about  the 
Constitution  and  administration  of  State  and  Empire,  about  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  colonies. 

4.  Physical  training  and  recreation  facilities  (Jugendpflege).  The 
obligatory  studies  under  this  division  embrace  elementary  physiology 
and  personal  hygiene  (such  as  care  of  the  body,  bathing,  clothing, 
food,  temperance,  etc.),  and  rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured.  For 
the  voluntary  participation  or  use  of  the  students,  many  continuation 
schools,  especially  in  the  larger  cities  of  Germany,  provide  gymna¬ 
siums,  swimming  pools,  playgrounds  and  other  athletic  facilities ;  and 
regular  instruction  is  given  in  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  field  sports. 
While  prizes  are  frequently  offered  and  other  measures  taken  to 
induce  the  students  to  participate  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  out¬ 
door  sports  and  games,  and  in  the  walking  tours  arranged  by  the 
teachers,  the  use  of  compulsion  is  discountenanced,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  force  leads  to  opposition,  and  that  those  who  unwillingly 
take  part  in  athletics  will  receive  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom.  In 
addition  to  these  facilities  for  voluntary  physical  training,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  frequently  provide  for  the  optional  participation  or 
attendance  of  the  students  other  forms  of  education,  culture,  and 
entertainment,  such  as  lectures,  concerts,  dramatic  performances, 
singing  classes,  reading  and  game  rooms,  and  excursions  for  visiting 
factories,  industrial  operations,  etc.,  under  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
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In  the  following  table  is  sho\Mi  the  number  of  hours  of  obligatory 
instruction  for'  the  members  of  each  trade  or  calling  represented  in 
the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Erfurt: 


Hours  of  obligatory  instruction  in  certain  vocations. 


Vocations. 

Scientific 

instruction. 

Drawing. 

Shop 

practice. 

Total. 

Machinists . 

Hours 'per  wk. 

4 

Hours  per  wk. 

3 

Hours  perwk. 

Hours  per  wk. 

7 

Locksmiths . 

4 

3 

7 

Building  mechanics  (masons,  carpenters,  roof¬ 
ers,  etc.) . 

4 

3 

7 

Woodworkers . 

4 

3 

7 

Bookbinders  and  printers; 

Expert  class . 

2 

2 

4 

Other  classes . 

4 

3 

7 

Brass  workers . 

4 

2 

6 

Plumbers . 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Saddlers,  upholsterers,  and  decorators . 

4 

2 

6 

Shoemakers . 

4 

2 

6 

Painters  . 

4 

3 

7 

Tailors  . 

4 

2 

6 

Barbers  . 

4 

2 

6 

Bakers . 

4 

1 

5 

Cooks  and  waiters: 

Expert  class . 

2 

2 

Other  classes . 

4 

4 

Butchers . 

4 

4 

Unskilled  workers . 

4 

4 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  apprentices  in 
related  trades  are  grouped  together  in  the  same  class;  for  example, 
the  different  kinds  of  building  mechanics  are  instructed  in  the  same 
class;  another  class  is  composed  of  the  craftsmen  concerned  in  the 
making  up  of  books;  and  another  class  includes  the  workers  in  leather, 
upholsterers,  and  interior  decorators.  Usually  the  apprentices  who 
need  no  instruction  in  drawing,  like  barbers,  bakers,  and  waiters, 
receive  special  shop  instruction  by  an  expert  direct  from  the  trade. 

SCHOOL  WORKSHOPS. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  industrial  associations 
and  guilds  in  Prussia  to  whom  the  question  was  recently  submitted 
at  a  national  convention,  that  it  would  be  unwise,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  attempt  to  make  the  school  workshop  (Lehrwerkstatt)  take  the 
place  of  the  private  apprenticeship  system.  A  similar  view  is  held  by 
representative  industrial  employers,  as  lately  expressed  through  the 
German  committee  for  technical  school  affairs.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  organization  of  school  workshops  as  apprentice  trade  schools, 
except  when  in  consequence  of  peculiar  local  conditions  the  industry 
itself  is  not  in  a  position  to  provide  the  necessary  training  of  the 
learners.  Such  schools,  for  example,  are  the  Prussian  trade  schools 
for  the  small  iron’’  industry  in  Schmalkalden,  Siegen,  Iserlohn,  and 
Remscheid,  whose  efficiency  is  recognized  by  the  industry.  Other 
disadvantages  of  the  general  substitution  of  school  workshops  for 
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ordinary  apprenticeship  are:  The  tremendous  expense  to  the  State 
of  providing  adequately  equipped  shops  (estimated  at  SlOO  to  S125 
per  year  for  each  student) ;  the  corresponding  cost  to  the  parents  of 
supporting  the  boys  during  the  period  of  instruction,  now  to  a  large 
extent  borne  by  the  masters;  and  the  economical  loss  to  trade  and 
industry  that  would  result  from  the  absence  of  apprenticeship  labor. 

Therefore,  the  establishment  of  school  workshops  as  part  of  the 
industrial  continuation  school  system  is  based  upon  the  principle 
merely  of  supplementing,  not  replacing,  the  practical  training  of  the 
apprentice  in  the  master’s  workshop  or  factory.  The  trades  for 
which  industrial  continuation  schools  most  frequenth^  provide  work¬ 
shops  -with  instruction  by  experts  are  shoemaking,  tailoring,  print¬ 
ing,  bookbinding,  painting,  plumbing,  cabinet  making,  paper  hanging, 
decorating,  barbering,  fancy  baking,  waiting,  and  cooking. 

As  a  rule,  the  introduction  of  workshop  instruction  as  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  continuation  school  is  dependent  upon  the  approval 
of  the  industrial  circle  or  class  concerned.  The  shop  instruction  must 
always  be  given  by  an  expert  and  can  supplement  the  required  draw¬ 
ing  instruction — for  example,  in  the  classes  for  shoemakers,  tailors, 
printers,  and  paper  hangers — or  wholly  take  its  place,  as  in  the  classes 
for  waiters,  confectioners,  and  barbers.  Wlaere  the  workshops  of 
State  or  municipal  schools  for  mechanics  or  other  public  trade  schools 
are  available  and  the  local  conditions  permit,  their  equipment  can 
also  be  made  use  of  by  the  industrial  continuation  schools.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  cooperation  in  the  workshop  instruction  between  the 
continuation  school  and  the  guild  or  association  school  in  the  same 
locality.  Where  no  workshop  instruction  can  be  given  in  a  continu¬ 
ation  school,  a  limited  cooperation  between  theory  and  practice  is 
possible  by  having  the  student  work  out  in  the  shop  of  his  master 
the  practical  drawings  which  he  has  made  in  the  school. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  establishing  the  industrial  continuation  schools  in  Germany, 
much  difficulty  was  experienced  m  getting  properly  tramed  teachers. 
It  frequently  happened  that  teachers  from  the  common  schools,  with 
the  required  pedagogical  ability,  did  not  have  the  necessary  technical 
or  expert  trainmg  in  mdustrial  branches,  like  mechanical  drawing  and 
appfied  mathematics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans,  mechanics, 
engineers,  architects,  etc.,  selected  to  give  the  expert  or  practical  in¬ 
struction  often  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods 
of  teaching. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  special  courses  (Ausbildungskurse) 
of  some  weeks’  duration  for  the  trainmg  of  teachers  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  The  principal  studies  taught  are  drawhig,  mdustrial  art,  book- 
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keeping,  and  practical  mathematics.  Many  of  the  teachers,  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  theoretical  or  technical 
mstruction  of  apprentices  m  the  continuation  school,  have  spent 
a  few  weeks  or  months  in  practical  study  or  work  in  the  particular 
industry  represented  in  the  class  they  expect  to  teach.  Thus,  the 
teacher  of  the  shoemaker  class  m  the  Erfurt  continuation  school, 
while  not  a  shoemaker  himseK,  has  made  such  a  special  study  of  the 
theory  and  art  of  shoemaking  and  has  kept  in  such  close  touch  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  trade,  that  he  is  pecuharly  equipped  to 
give  to  the  members  of  his  class  that  kind  of  instruction  in  drawing 
and  other  technical  subjects  that  will  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  then’  vocation.  Furthermore,  it  is  sometimes  requned 
that  the  teacher  of  drawing  or  other  technical  course  spend  a  year  or 
more  hi  an  industrial  art  school  or  in  the  appropriate  special  trade 
school,  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  course 
he  is  to  teach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expert  craftsman  who  is  to 
give  the  shop  or  practical  instruction,  m  addition  to  a  number  of  3"ears 
of  experience  hi  the  hidustr}^,  may  be  requh'ed  to  have  a  diploma  from 
a  trade  school,  and  perhaps  some  trainhig  in  pedagogy. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  PRICES. 

•  Once  or  twice  each  year  the  hidustrial  conthiuation  schools  in  many 
cities  hold  local  or  provincial  exliibitions  (Schulausstellungen)  of  the 
drawhigs  and  other  work  of  the  students.  The  main  objects  are  to 
stimulate  competition  among  the  students  for  the  prizes  which  are 
frequently  offered,  and  to  show  the  public,  especially  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  tradesmen,  what  is  done  in  the  schools  which  are  so  closely 
bound  up  ivith  the  hidustrial  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  opportunity 
to  see  the  various  spechnens  of  work  produced  under  the  instruction 
of  speciall}^  trahied  teachers  and  of  leading  experts  direct  from  the 
trades  is  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  students  themselves,  who  can 
thus  recognize  the  defects  of  their  hidividual  work,  but  to  the  journey¬ 
men  and  master  artisans  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
hi  theory,  technique,  and  art  hi  then  respective  trades.  For  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  a  fund  is  usually  created  hj  contributions  of  the 
State  and  municipalitj^,  by  the  donations  of  guilds,  hidustrial  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  private  benefactom.  In  Erfurt,  for  instance,  133  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  industrial  continuation  school  were  rewarded  during  the 
past  year  with  prizes,  chiefly  consisting  of  technical  books,  working 
tools,  cases  of  mathematical  .instruments,  and  small  sums  of  money. 
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PART  II.  MECHANICS’  SCHOOLS  FOR  EVENING  INSTRUCTION. 

With  special  discussion  of  class  for  shoemakers  in  Erfurt. 

CHARACTER  AND  AIM. 

Besides  the  common  schools  (Volksschulen),  commercial  continua¬ 
tion  schools  (kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschulen),  and  the  industrial 
continuation  schools  (gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen),  the  public- 
school  system  of  a  Prussian  industrial  city  includes,  in  addition  to 
or  in  combination  with  an  industrial  art  school,  Sunday  and  evening 
trade  classes  for  carpenters,  masons,  joiners,  and  cabinetmakers, 
machinists,  plumbers,  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  and  other 
smiths,  painters  and  varnishers,  shoemakers,  gardeners,  woodworkers, 
coopers  and  wheelwrights,  bookbinders,  printers,  lithographers,  sad¬ 
dlers,  upholsterers,  paperhangers  and  decorators,  glaziers,  engravers, 
photographers,  draftsmen,  electricians,  and  other  mechanics. 

The  day  or  full  courses  at  an  industrial  art  school  (kunstgewerbe 
schule)  are  not  intended  for  persons  employed  during  the  day,  but 
rather  for  the  learners  or  artisans  of  artistic  crafts  who  can  afford 
to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  technical  studies  and  school-shop  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  weekday,  evening,  and  Sunday  courses, 
although  frequently  conducted  in  the  same  rooms,  by  the  same  in¬ 
structors,  and  with  the  same  equipment,  constitute  a  distinct  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  art  school.  This  department,  designated  in 
many  German  cities  as  the  mechanics  school,  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  technical  and  artistic  instruction  of  mechanics  who  have 
already  learned  their  trades  and  are  employed  during  the  day. 

This  institution,  although  not  a  special  trade  school,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  those  who  follow  any  trade  in  which  science  or  art 
can  be  utilized,  for  the  object  of  the  industrial  art  and  mechanics 
schools  is  to  enable  an  artisan  or  mechanic  to  study  the  scientific 
principles  and  art  rules  of  the  industry  to  which  he  belongs  and  to 
cultivate  the  sense  of  harmony  and  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty  which 
can  be  combined  with  utility,  so  that  his  work  may  be  scientifically 
planned,  expertly  designed,  economically  and  skillfully  executed,  and 
artistically  as  well  as  mechanically  adapted  to  the  utilitarian  purpose 
intended. 

As  Erfurt  is  a  typical  German  industrial  city,  with  a  progressive 
school  system,  the  evening  and  Sunday  instruction  for  mechanics 
employed  during  the  day  can  be  intelligently  explained  by  taking 
up  the  institution  in  this  city.  The  consolidated  Mechanics’  and 
Industrial  Art  School  (Handworker-  und  Kuntsgewerbe-Schule)  was 
established  in  Erfurt  to  train  mechanics,  journeymen,  and  master 
workmen  to  design  or  make  patterns  or  models  of  the  products  of 
their  trades,  to  conduct  a  workshop  or  business  of  their  own,  and  to 
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project,  undertake,  and  manage  any  contract  or  enterprise  connected 
with  their  respective  trades.  In  other  words,  this  school  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  intended  for  beginners  or  apprentices,  but  rather  for  those 
who  have  already  learned  their  trades  but  wish  to  develop  or  acquire 
greater  manipulative  skill,  theoretical  and  expert  knowledge,  and 
artistic  ability,  together  with  competency  for  the  business  as  well  as 
for  the  technical  management  of  industrial  undertakings.  For 
instance,  the  principal  aim  of  the  Shoemaker  Class  (Schuhmacher- 
Fachschule),  which  is  the  only  one  representing  this  trade  in  Thu¬ 
ringia,  is  to  impart  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  shoe¬ 
making  trade,  for  the  manipulative  skill  is  supposed  to  be  acquired 
in  the  workshops  where  the  students  are  employed  as  journeymen. 
Some  of  the  teaching,  however,  is  in  handwork  and  manipulative 
processes,  but  this  will  be  hereinafter  discussed  under  the  heading 
^‘Courses  of  instruction.’’ 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Mechanics’  and  Industrial  Art  School  of  Erfurt  was  opened 
in  1898  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  the  city  of  Erfurt,  providing  for  the  establishment  under 
State  supervision  of  a  municipal  higher  trade  school  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  artistic  education  of  master  workmen,  foremen,  managers 
of  technical  and  artistic  departments,  pattern  makers,  designers, 
draftsmen,  and  modelers  for  the  different  branches  of  industrial  art 
and  for  the  fine  or  highly  skilled  trades.  The  shoemaker  class  of  the 
above  school  is  organized  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  journe3rmen 
in  the  workshops,  and  not  for  the  workers  in  shoe  factories.  As  the 
latter  are  either  mere  operatives  or  masters  of  but  one  branch  or 
specialty  of  the  shoemaking  industry,  they  could  put  to  little  or  no 
practical  use  most  of  the  many-sided  instruction  given  in  a  trade 
school  intended  primarily  for  the  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  to 
measure.  While  the  shoe-factory  worker  is  not  excluded  from  the 
trade  class  by  any  hard  and  fast  regulation,  he  is  practically  barred 
out  by  the  circumstance  that  only  a  limited  number  of  students  can 
be  taken  care  of,  and  the  preference  is  always  given  to  the  journeymen 
shoemakers.  The  instructor  is  a  practical  shoemaker^ — a  master 
workman  who  conducts  a  business  of  his  own  during  the  day.  Two 
rooms  are  used  by  this  class.  The  larger  room  is  given  up  to  drawing, 
blackboard  illustration,  measuring,  cutting,  sewing,  etc.,  and  the 
smaller  room,  for  modeling  and  other  special  work  by  several  of  the 
students  at  a  time.  The  other  trade  classes  in  the  mechanics’  school 
are  similarly  organized,  with  corresponding  facilities  for  drawing, 
modeling,  and  shop  practice,  and  the  instruction  is  likewise  given  by 
experts  direct  from  the  respective  trades. 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms — the  summer  half  year 
and  the  winter  half  year.  No  definite  time  can  be  set  as  to  the 
duration  of  attendance  at  the  school,  as  this  depends  upon  the  aim 
of  the  student  as  well  as  his  capacity,  industry,  and  preparation. 
Expert  training  for  service  as  a  foreman  and  master  workman  re¬ 
quires  about  one  to  three  half  years  or  terms ;  a  full  or  day  course  in 
one  of  the  industrial  art  branches,  from  two  to  five  years,  according 
to  the  trade  and  ultimate  aim  of  the  student.  Industrial  art  studies 
are  taught  during  the  morning  hours  of  each  week  day  from  7  to  12 
o’clock  in  summer  and  from  8  to  12  o’clock  in  winter;  the  afternoon 
and  evening  hours  are  from  2  to  5,  5  to  7,  and  7  to  9,  or  6.30  to  9.30 
o’clock  on  five  week  days.  The  industrial  art  courses  require  usually 
20  to  30  hours’  attendance  per  week,  and  the  courses  for  mechanics 
employed  during  the  day  demand  8  to  12  hours  per  week  during  week¬ 
day  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings.  In  the  shoemaker  class,  for 
instance,  instruction  is  given  8  hours  per  week,  viz,  2  hours  on  each 
of  four  evenings  between  7  and  9  o’clock. 

In  the  Mechanics’  and  Industrial  Art  School  of  Erfurt  the  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  summer  term  of  1910  numbered  73  day  scholars  and 
269  evenmg  scholars;  during  the  winter  term  of  1910-11  the  day 
scholars  numbered  96  and  the  evening  scholars  284.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  was  21  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  from  each  trade 
or  calling  in  the  above  school,  respectively: 


Ages  of  the  students. 


Ages  of  students. 

Summer  term. 

Winter  term. 

Industrial 
art  school. 

Mechanics’ 

school. 

Industrial 
art  school. 

Mechanics’ 

school. 

Under  18  years . 

Students. 

10 

22 

23 

9 

5 

4 

Students. 

103 

94 

28 

20 

12 

12 

Students. 

24 

35 

23 

6 

4 

4 

Students. 

110 

80 

37 

19 

11 

15 

18  to  20  years . 

21  to  25  years . 

26  to  30  years . 

31  to  35  years . 

Over  35  yeai's . 

Total . 

73 

209 

96 

284 

Grand  total . 

342 

380 
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Number  of  students  in  the  various  occupations. 


W inter  term. 

Occupations. 

Industrial 
art  school. 

Mechanics’ 

school. 

Sculptors  and  modelers . 

Students. 

8 

Students. 

13 

Coopers  and  wheelwrights . 

2 

Bookbinders,  printers,  and  typesetters . 

Decorators,  paperhangers,  saddlers,  upholsterers,  and  embroiderers . 

Gardeners . 

1 

2 

24 

Glaziers  and  glass  painters . 

2 

Goldsmiths  and  engravers . 

8 

Plumbers,  installers,  and  brass  workers . 

1 

1 

Locksmiths . 

2 

11 

Lithographers,  engravers,  and  graphic  drawers . 

6 

16 

Painters  and  vamishers . 

28 

21 

Machinists  and  turners . 

5 

61 

Draftsmen  (mechanical) . 

2 

21 

Building,  safe,  bicycle,  and  gun  machinists . 

16- 

Masons  and  carpenters . 

5 

12 

Watchmakers,  electricians,  and  gunstockmakers . 

Photographers . 

1 

9 

3 

Blacksmiths . 

1 

Shoemakers . 

9 

Cabinetmakers  and  joiners  for  house  and  furniture  work . 

Various  other  trades . 

11 

1 

2a 

la 

Ladies . 

18 

2 

Teachers . 

2 

Drawing-teacher  candidates . 

3 

Without  vocation . 

2 

3 

Total . 

9G 

2S4 

Of  the  96  students  in  the  Industrial  Art  School,  82  took  a  full 
course  and  14  a  part-time  course. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  Mechanics’  School  is  to  provide  for  weekday, 
evening,  and  Sunday  morning  attendance,  practical  courses  for  arti¬ 
sans  and  other  skilled  workers  who  require  advanced  expert  instruc¬ 
tion  which  they  can  not  get  either  in  the  industrial  continuation 
school  (which  they  attended  during  their  apprenticeship)  or  in  the 
industries  where  they  are  employed.  The  studies  are  designed  to 
fulfill  the  different  industrial  requirements  and  to  give  proper  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  wishes  of  individual  students.  Individual  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  mechanical  and  professional  trade  drawing,  modeling, 
painting,  sketching,  etc.,  thus  enabling  the  preparatory  work  and 
capacity  of  each  student  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  his 
school  work  mapped  out  so  that  he  can  go  through  with  all  practi¬ 
cable  speed  and  not  be  held  back  by  stragglers.  On  the  other  hand, 
class  instruction,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  trade 
or  each  group  of  related  trades,  is  given  in  the  industrial  art  branches, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  etc.  At  the  end  of  each  half- 
year,  each  student  complying  with  the  requirements  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate  showing  the  studies  pursued  and  the  work  accomplished 
by  him. 
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The  instruction  in  the  Mechanics’  School  at  Erfurt,  which  is 
typical  of  that  in  other  industrial  cities,  embraces  the  following 
courses : 

1.  Free-hand  drawing  from  forms  of  nature  and  art. 

2.  Free-hand  drawing  and  painting  from  utensils,  plants,  preparations,  shells,  etc. 

3.  Free-hand  drawing  and  painting  from  living  plants,  animals,  figures,  and  action. 

4.  Circle  drawing,  projection  drawing  from  problems  and  trade  models. 

5.  Geometry,  science  of  shadows,  perspective. 

6.  Mechanical  drawing  for  machinists  and  toolsmiths,  turners,  millwrights,  joinerc, 
and  brass  workers. 

7.  Mechanical  drawing  for  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  opticians,  watchmakers,. gun- 
stock  makers,  draftsmen,  and  plumbers. 

8.  Mechanical  drawing  for  building  and  furniture  joiners,  cabinetmakers,  glaziers, 
turners,  paperhangers,  leather  workers,  saddlers,  upholsterers,  lacemakers,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  and  coopers. 

9.  Mechanical  drawing  for  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  engravers,  sculptors,  book¬ 
binders,  etc. 

10.  Mechanical  drawing  for  masons,  carpenters,  and  stonecutters. 

11.  Mechanical  drawing  for  plan  draftsmen  and  landscape  gardeners,  including  the 
necessary  instruction  in  surveying. 

12.  Mechanical  drawing  for  decorators,  lithographers,  photographers;  practice  in 
drawing  and  etching  upon  stone;  the  making  of  proof  impressions. 

13.  Mechanical  drawing  for  tjytographers,  with  practice  in  cutting  of  clay  plates 
and  book  ornamentation  in  lead  and  linoleum;  practice  in  setting  up  of  letterheads, 
capital  letters,  advertisements,  etc.;  ornamental  writing,  drawing,  and  cutting  of 
initials. 

14.  Technical  instruction  with  workshop  practice  for  shoemakers. 

15.  Workshop  practice  in  the  trade  and  art  of  a  smith. 

16.  Modeling,  molding,  embossing,  and  carving  for  all  the  trades  concerned. 

17.  History  of  art. 

18.  Elementary  geometry,  higher  geometry,  and  algebra. 

19.  Industrial  bookkeeping  and  computation. 

20.  Master-workman  classes  for  industrial  art  trades,  as  may  be  demanded  from 
time  to  time. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  shoemaker  section  of  the  Mechanics’ 
School  is  as  follows: 

1.  Science  of  the  foot  (Fusskunde). 

2.  Taking  the  measure  (Massnehmen). 

3.  Preparing  the  last  (Leistenvorrichten). 

4.  Drawing  according  to  measure  (Zeichnen  nach  Mass);  making  model  (Modell- 
fertigen). 

5.  Calculation;  cutting  out;  working  the  leather  (Walken). 

6.  Cutting  out  and  preparing  the  uppers  (Zuschneiden  u.  Vorrichten  der  Schafte). 

7.  Machine  stitching,  etc.  (Steffen  auf  Zylinder-Saulen-  und  Flacksteffenmaschine). 

8.  Sole  work  (Bodenarbeiten). 

9.  Computing  prices  of  finished  work. 

10.  Bookkeeping. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  writer  when  he  visited  the  shoemaker  class, 
the  teacher,  a  practical  shoemaker,  conducted  several  of  the  students 
through  the  theoretical  process  of  making  a  shoe ;  and  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  thoroughness  and  practical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
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tion.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  journeyman 
scientific  shoemaking  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  examinations  with¬ 
out  which  no  one  can  use  the  title  of  ^‘Schuhmachermeister’’  or 
master  shoemaker,  which  means  so  much  in  Germany.  This  exami¬ 
nation  can  not  be  taken  until  the  journeyman  reaches  the  age  of  24, 
and  upon  qualifying  as  ^‘meister’^  he  is  then  entitled  to  conduct  an 
independent  business  of  his  own,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  ap¬ 
prentices. 

Under  ^‘Science  of  the  fooU’  (Fusskunde)  .is  studied  the  shape  of 
feet,  the  foot  afflictions,  such  as  corns,  malformations,  etc.,  and  the 
methods  of  fitting  such  crippled  or  afihcted  feet  so  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  shoe  to  the  same  or  to  correct  if  possible  an  abnormal 
condition.  The  instruction  in  drawing  is  along  practical  lines  con¬ 
nected  with  shoemakuig  in  its  various  branches,  and  as  an  auxiliary 
course  the  students  are  taught  to  make  plaster  Paris  models  of  normal 
and  abnormal  feet. 

The  classrooms  are  supplied  with  a  number  of  full  sets  of  the  best 
and  latest  tools,  as  well  as  the  machines  found  in  a  modern  shoe¬ 
making  shop  (not  factory).  As  the  instruction  is  primarily  for 
fitting-shoemakers  (Mass-Schuhmacher),  as  distinguished  from  fac¬ 
tory  shoemakers,  the  school  is  not  equipped  with  any  of  the  machines 
used  in  the  shoe  factory.  The  larger  shoemaker  trade  school  in 
Hanover  is  said  to  be  equipped  with  the  latter. 

ADMINISTEATION  AND  SUPPOET. 

The  administration  of  the  Mechanics’  and  Industrial  Art  School  of 
Erfurt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  (Kuratorium)  consisting 
of  the  chief  mayor  (Oberbuergermeister)  as  chairman,  the  deputy 
mayor  (Buergermeister),  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  (Stadt- 
schulrat),  the  city  architect  (Stadtbaurat),  and  seven  others,  four  of 
whom  are  city  councilmen  and  one  the  director  of  the  school.  Among 
the  trustees  are  two  master  masons,  one  master  builder,  one  furniture 
manufacturer,  and  one  proprietor  of  a  publishing  and  printing  house. 
In  order  to  see  that  certain  standards  in  organization,  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  curriculum,  and  grade  of  work  established  under  the 
Prussian  school  system  are  maintained,  the  State  or  royal  school 
authorities  exercise  rights  of  supervision  and  inspection.  The  State 
appropriation  to  the  school  is  of  course  conditional  upon  compliance 
with  the  requirements  imposed  by  its  authorities. 

As  the  building  occupied  by  the  above  school  is  owned  by  the  city 
of  Erfurt,  such  expenses  as  furniture,  lighting,  heating,  and  janitor 
services  are  of  course  assumed  by  the  municipality.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  other  expenses,  the  chief  of  which  are  salaries  of  instruc¬ 
tors,  about  one-tenth  is  covered  by  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  the 
students;  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths,  about  one-third  is  supplied 
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by  the  State  appropriation,  and  two-thirds  by  the  municipality.  A 
certain  number  of  needy  and  deserving  students  receive  scholarships 
or  remission  of  all  or  part  tuition,  the  same  being  provided  for  by 
donations  from  societies,  guilds,  and  private  individuals,  or  charged 
up  to  the  public  funds.  Sometimes  the  income  of  a  trade  school  is 
enlarged  by  the  sale  of  products  manufactured  by  the  students  dur- 
mg  the  school  hours. 

In  the  Industrial  Art  School  the  tuition  is,  half-yearly,  20  marks 
($4.76)  for  less  than  30  hours  of  instruction  per  week;  30  marks 
($7.14)  for  30  hours  or  more  per  week.  Foreigners  must  pay  five 
times  the  above  amount.  Scholars  from  places  in  Germany  outside 
of  Erfurt  pay  30  marks  ($7.14)  half-yearly  tuition  and  must  supply 
their  own  drawing  instruments  and  materials,  modeling  tools,  paint- 
mg  utensils,  notebooks,  etc.  The  larger  tools  and  working  materials 
are  supplied  by  the  school. 

In  the  Mechanics’  School  the  tuition  is,  half  yearly,  4  marks  ($0.95) 
for  four  or  fewer  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  5  marks  ($1.19)  for 
five,  6  marks  ($1.43)  for  six  hours  per  week,  etc.;  that  is,  1  mark 
($0.24)  half-yearly  for  each  hour  per  week.  Thus,  the  students  in 
the  shoemaker  section,  who  have  eight  hours  per  week,  pay  8  marks 
($1.90)  each  haK  year.  A  remission  or  reduction  of  the  tuition  fee 
to  a  needy  student  is  not  allowed  unless  he  has  been  regular  in  his 
attendance. 

While  the  ‘‘Schulgeld”  or  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  students  may 
seem  like  a  trifling  sum  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
•penses,  there  are  certain  sound  reasons  for,  and  important  advantages 
to  the  students  from,  the  exaction  of  tuition  fees.  As  the  trade 
schools  are  special  schools  in  which  all  are  not  equally  interested, 
and  the  benefits  of  which  come  largely  to  a  particular  class  of  people 
or  to  a  locality,  it  is  generally  considered  in  Germany  as  just  to  re¬ 
quire  some  payment  from  those  who  receive  the  privileges  of  such 
an  institution.  Among  the  advantages  to  the  student  is  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  he  will  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  what  he  is  getting 
when  he  pajs  something,  thus  encouraging  regularity  m  attendance 
and  serious  effort  to  make  the  most  of  the  instruction. 


III.  THE  CITY  CONTINUATION  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF 

BRUNSWICK. 

By  Talbot  J.  Albert,  United  States  Consul. 

Brunswick:  Located  37  miles  southeast  of  Hanover  and  53  miles  northwest  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Berlin 

Railway.  Population,  143,400.  Manufactures:  Boilers,  gasometers,  pianos,  chemicals,  beer,  sausages. 

Leading  center  of  the  book  trade. 

There  is  an  excellent  trade  school  in  Brunswick  called  ^‘Stadtische 
Fortbildungs-  und  Gewerbeschule.”  It  is  a  municipal  institution. 
There  were  during  the  five  years  ended  Easter,  1911,  880  scholars, 
including  50  females  and  27  males  from  other  schools,  and  686  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  pupils  were  from  54  different  trades  or  industries. 

There  have  been  recently  added  to  the  Sunday  and  the  evening 
courses  two  new  branches  of  instruction,  namely,  instruction  in  post 
office  and  railroad  operation  and  trade  jurisprudence.  These 
courses  were  intended  principally  for  assistants  or  apprentices. 

The  school  has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  presents  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  raw  material,  mechanical  instruments,  samples,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  useful  in  instruction  and  showdng  the  development  of 
different  trades. 
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IV.  THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OF  BARMEN.  . 

By  George  Eugene  Eager,  United  States  Consul. 

Barmen:  City  in  the  Prussian  Rhein  Province,  district  of  Dusseldorf.  Population,  169,200.  Important 
manufacturing  center;  chief  city  of  Germany  in  ribbon  weaving;  threads,  laces,  cotton  and  cloth 
goods,  carpets,  silks,  machinery,  buttons  (latter  industry  employs  15,000  persons). 

In  Germany  education  is  compulsory;  and  all  children,  male  and 
female,  are  obliged  to  enter  school  at  the  age  of  6  and  continue  to 
attend  regularly  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14.  The  bureau 
in  charge  of  this  matter  keeps  careful  watch  over  all  children,  and 
parents  who  fail  promptly  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  the 
proper  time  are  punished  by  fines.  For  the  poor  there  are  Frei- 
schulen,  where  tuition  and  books  are  furnished  free  of  cost.  The 
fees  in  the  Volksschulen  amount  to  20  marks  ($4.76)  a  year. 

The  Fortbildungsschulen  (continuation  schools)  are  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  boys  who  take  up  a  trade  and  begin  an  apprentice- 
sliip  in  some  factory,  store,  shop,  or  outdoor  work.  This  work  in 
Rheinland  and  Westphalia  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in  1875  at 
Altenessen.  At  first,  attendance  was  voluntary,  vfith  a  yearly  fee  of 
6  marks,  but  attendance  was  small,  and  manufacturers  and  em¬ 
ployees  considered  it  a  loss  of  time  and  money.  Workmen  looked 
askance  at  the  movement  and  kept  their  apprentices  away  from  the 
school,  not  one-third  of  them  attending. 

Because  of  this  attitude,  attendance  was  made  compulsory  in  1899 
for  all  apprentices,  through  the  minister  for  industry  and  commerce, 
at  Berlin.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been  rapid 
and  satisfactory.  In  1908  the  city  government  appointed  a  special 
board  to  manage  the  continuation  school,  and  this  change  was  per¬ 
fected  between  the  years  1908  and  1911. 

The  school  not  only  reviews  the  work  afieady  done  m  the  Volks- 
schule,  but  gives  theoretical  instruction  in  different  kinds  of  work, 
a  feature  which  gives  it  the  character  of  a  special  school  for  trades. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pupils  are  taught  good  citizenship,  love  of 
country,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good. 

The  continuation  school  m  Barmen  has  an  attendance  of  3,751 
pupils,  divided  mto  131  classes,  as  follows: 

34  classes  for  textile  trades. 

5  for  lace-making  trades. 

16  for  machine-tool  making, 

3  for  art  forging. 

3  for  plumbing,  electric  installation,  etc. 

4  for  furniture  and  weaving-loom  making. 
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2  for  house  carpentry. 

3  for  house  painting  and  decorating. 

2  for  shoemaking,  saddlery,  upholstery,  and  tailoring. 

1  for  gardening. 

2  for  typesetting  and  book  printing. 

3  for  bookbinding  and  boxmaking. 

2  for  lithography  and  engraving. 

4  for  baking  and  candymaking. 

1  for  butchers. 

1  for  barbers  and  wigmakers. 

39  for  messengers  and  helpers. 

2  primary  classes, 

4  classes  for  weak-minded. 

FACULTY. 

Besides  the  director  of  the  school,  there  are  18  upper  masters,  5  of 
whom  are  from  the  trades,  and  53  teachers,  as  follows:  31  teachers 
and  2  rectors  from  the  Volksschule,  1  drawing  teacher,  5  teachers 
from  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School,  3  teachers  and  1  assistant  from  the 
Prussian  textiles  school,  1  architect,  1  painter,  1  landscape  gardener, 
1  shoemaker,  1  tailor,  1  confectioner,  2  barbers  and  wdgmakers,  1 
butcher,  and  1  veterinarian. 

The  teachers  have  been  specially  prepared  for  teaching  their  differ¬ 
ent  branches,  and  in  addition  to  their  dally  instruction  they  give 
occasional  lectures  on  different  subjects. 

HOL'RS  OF  STLT)Y. 

The  sessions  of  736  hours  in  winter  and  758  hours  in  summer  are 
divided  as  follows: 

Between —  in  summer.  In  winter. 

7  and  1  (forenoons) . hours..  416  402 

2  and  6  (afternoons) . do - 172  192 

6  and  8  (evenings) . do 148  164 

Work  after  8  p.  m.  or  on  Sundays  is  not  permitted.  Vacations  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  schools  except  that  the  holiday  vacation 
is  postponed  for  3  weeks  on  account  of  the  heavy  business  at  that 
season. 

The  courses  of  study  ordinarily  cover  3  years.  Special  trade 
classes  for  practical  work  are  held  for  plumbers,  electricians,  shoe¬ 
makers,  saddlers,  upholsterers,  decorators,  tailors,  bakers,  confec¬ 
tioners,  and  modelers. 

AH  pupils  receive  4  hours’  instruction  each*  week  in  trade  and  civic 
relations,  composition,  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  Besides  this, 
the  textile  workers  and  lacemakers  receive  2  hours  in  drafting, 
analysis,  and  designing  of  patterns;  the  plumbers,  carpenters,  shoe¬ 
makers,  saddlers,  typesetters,  belt  makers,  letterers,  engravers,  and 
gardeners,  2  hours  of  practical  draftmg;  the  tinners  and  painters,  3 
hours  of  practical  drawing;  the  electricians  and  machinists,  2  hours 
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of  drafting  and  1  of  physics;  the  builders,  lithographers,  engravers  on 
wood,  metal,  and  stone,  4  hours  of  practical  drawing;  the  tailors,  4 
hours’  drawing,  vdth  practical  cutting  and  fitting;  dentists,  2  hours’ 
modeling;  confectioner's,  2  hours  m  decorating  and  garnishing;  bakers 
and  butcher's,  2  hours  m  practical  study  of  the  trade;  barbers  and 
hau'  dressers,  2  hours  m  practical  work  at  shaving,  haircutting,  hair 
dressing,  and  wigmaking. 

For  the  practical  work  in  the  different  trades  each  teacher,  who  is 
himself  a  master,  has  a  complete  collection  of  the  materials  used,  the 
necessary  tools  and  machines,  and  models  of  work  in  his  trade.  The 
study  of  drafting  is  not  done  with  the  intention  of  becoming  profes¬ 
sional  draftsmen,  but  so  that  the  apprentice  vdll  be  able  to  read  and 
work  intelligently  from  a  drawing.  Practical  designs  are  made  and 
often  are  worked  out  at  the  factory  m  which  the  apprentice  is 
employed.  At  the  end  of  the  coui'se  school  exhibitions  are  held,  at 
which  the  handiwork  of  the  pupils  is  shovm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  building  formerl}^  used  as  a  city 
hospital  was  rebuilt  and  conveniently  arranged  to  accommodate  the 
continuation  school,  and  the  recitation  rooms  were  provided  vdth  the 
necessar}"  equipment  for  work  and  demonstration  of  each  trade. 
There  is  also  a  lecture  room  with  apparatus  for  projecting  motion 
pictures,  and  machines  for  the  textile  weaving  and  lace  making. 
There  is  also  a  library  of  good  and  useful  literature  which  is  open  to 
pupils.  xVthletic  games  are  encouraged  and  are  practiced  during  each 
recess. 

TUITION. 

The  cost  of  tuition  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  year  for  the  six  hours  a 
week,  payable  semiannually.  This  charge  must  be  paid  by  the 
pupil’s  employer.  In  case  the  pupil  has  no  position,  his  next  employer 
is  responsible  for  the  amount.  The  employer  is  also  obliged  to  allow 
the  apprentice  to  attend  the  school  at  the  proper  time. 

The  results  are  excellent,  and  the  manufacturers  and  masters  have 
learned  that  the  instruction  well  repa3^s  the  small  sacrifice  of  time 
and  mone}^. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOMEN. 

These  schools  have  proved  so  effective  for  boys  that  the  authorities 
in  some  cities  have  already  begun  to  provide  similar  institutions  for 
girls.  In  Berlui  over  7,000  girls  are  recehdng  like  mstruction,  and  it 
is  onl}"  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  such  schools  will  be  compulsory 
for  all  girl  emploj^ees. 

The  carefully^  kept  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  of 
the  comings  and  goings  of  every  citizen,  male  and  female,  make  it 
possible  easily  to  control  school  attendance  and  military  ser^dce. 
There  is  no  possible  escape  from  these  duties  so  long  as  the  person 
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remains  within  the  Empire.  Every  spring  and  autumn,  before  the 
opening  of  the  term,  the  principal  in  each  school  in  the  city  sends  to 
the  director  of  the  continuation  school  a  report  of  every  boy  who  is 
ready  for  the  transfer.  This  report  gives  the  name  of  the  boy,  his 
residence,  and  name  of  father  and  mother.  It  is  the  boy^’s  duty  to 
report  to  the  continuation  school  and  enroll  himself  as  a  scholar  or 
give  satisfactory  proof  that  he  will  attend  some  other  school.  If  he 
reports  that  he  is  to  attend  another  school,  either  local  or  in  another 
city,  it  is  the  duty^  of  the  director  to  obtain  afterwards  from  that 
school  a  certificate  that  the  boy  is  in  attendance.  This  system  is 
carried  out  during  the  entire  three-year  period  during  which  the  boy 
is  required  to  attend. 


V.  PART-TIME  SHOE  SCHOOLS  IN  BRESLAU. 

By  Frank  G.  Potts,  American  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

Breslau:  Second  city  in  Prussia.  Population,  511,900.  Situated  on  the  Oder,  close  to  Austrian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  frontiers.  Industries:  Machinery  and  tools,  railroad  equipment,  furniture,  gold  and  silver  work, 
carpets,  cloths  and  cottons,  paper,  musical  instraments,  glass,  china.  Important  trade  center:  Coal, 
sugar,  cereals,  spirits,  petroleum,  lumber. 

Breslau  has  the  most  modern  and  efficient  continuation  schools  in 
Germany,  according  to  statements  made  by  the  director  of  the  local 
system.  The  attendance  in  all  the  departments  was  about  11,000 
last  year  (1911).  Beginning  with  April  of  this  year,  the  compulsory- 
attendance  feature  has  been  extended  to  include  female  employees 
of  mercantile  establishments.  Next  April  a  law  will  become  effective 
requiring  attendance  on  the  part  of  female  helpers  in  hairdressing, 
tailoring,  and  millinery  establishments  and  photograph  galleries. 
The  budget  for  this  year  amounts  to  490,570  marks  ($116,756). 

The  shoemakers’  apprentices,  to  the  number  of  176,  are  instructed 
in  special  classes,  attention  being  paid  to  the  materials  with  wliich 
they  work  and  the  problems  connected  with  their  profession,  but  the 
ordinary  shoe-factory  employees  are  classed  with  delivery  boys  and 
other  unskilled  workers,  and  receive  only  very  general  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  civics,  economics,  hygiene,  and  bookkeeping.  The 
former  are  required  to  attend  6  hours  per  week  and  the  latter  4  hours. 
The  school  year  consists  of  37  weeks  for  the  apprentices  and  40 
weeks  for  the  factory  workers.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
terms  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  apprentices  are  released  from  school 
ahead  of  time  just  before  the  holiday  seasons,  when  there  is  always 
an  unusual  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  masters  can  not  well 
dispense  with  their  services.  The  period  of  compulsory  attendance 
is  3  years,  extending  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year. 
(In  many  other  cities  the  period  is  4  years.)  From  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  factory  workers  are  under  17  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  there  are  separate  classes  for 
backward  youths.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  these  classes  is 
limited  to  20.  The  teachers  say  that  this  plan  of  eliminating  the 
retarding  element  from  the  regular  classes  is  conducive  to  general 
efficiency  in  instruction. 

The  following  translation  from  the  introduction  to  the  curriculum 
for  unskilled  workers,  with  whom,  as  stated  above,  the  shoe-factory 
employees  are  unfortunately  classed,  gives  a  summary  of  the  matters 
handled  in  the  course  and  elucidates  the  principles  involved: 

Young  people  are  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  their  social  class  as  workers; 
but  they  are  also  men  and  future  citizens.  From  these  three  aspects  the  subject  matter 
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must  be  arranged  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  On  the  physical  side  man  requires 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  the  spiritual  life  demands  instruction  and  education. 
The  means  of  satisfying  these  necessities  we  find  in  work  which  produces  goods  or 
brings  them  into  circulation.  The  exhausted  forces  are  again  restored  by  recreation. 
For  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  life  and  work  we  require  security  and  order  in  the 
family  life,  the  community  life,  and  the  body  politic.  Accordingly,  the  instruction 
material  is  divided  among  the  three  school  years  as  follows:  Lower  class — ^food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  instruction,  and  education;  intermediate  class — production  of  goods 
(work  and  recreation)  and  commerce;  upper  class — security  and  order  in  the  life  of  the 
family,  the  community,  and  the  State. 

The  course  for  shoemakers’  apprentices  includes  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects,  as  well  as  professional  and  technical  instruction. 
The  apprentice  system  in  Germany  is  still  holding  its  own  against  the 
encroachments  of  corporate  industry,  and  the  number  of  shoe-factory 
workers  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  make  technical  training  for  them 
imperative.  Under  present  conditions  the  factory  owner  has  the 
right  to  send  young  workers  to  the  continuation  school  as  appren¬ 
tices,  but  that  would  mean  two  hours’  time  taken  from  their  regular 
work,  and  the  employer  is  not  ^villing  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

Compulsory  attendance  on  the  continuation  schools,  like  many 
other  innovations,  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  at  first  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  who  were  inclined  to  believe  that  such  attendance 
was  a  waste  of  time.  Opposition  from  this  source  has  almost  entirely 
subsided  now,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  masters  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  They  have  discovered  that  their  apprentices 
derive  real  benefit  from  the  school  and  become  more  efficient  workers 
as  a  result  of  the  training  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  inquiries 
made  of  the  two  largest  shoe  manufacturers  here  that  the  factory 
owners  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  system.  They  claim  that  the 
instruction  given  is  too  general  and  does  not  tend  to  improve  the 
quahty  of  their  labor.  They  prefer  manipulative  sldll  to  all-round 
mental  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  authorities  say 
that  the  average  manufacturer  is  principally  interested  in  keeping 
his  machines  running,  so  that  he  may  maintain  his  weekly  output 
and  produce  a  fair  quality  of  goods.  He  is  not  likely  to  look  far  into 
the  future  and  consider  that  the  few  hours  spent  in  the  continuation 
school  may  make  for  a  larger  output  and  a  better  product  in  the  long 
run.  This,  of  course,  should  not  be  understood  as  an  arraignment  of 
capitalistic  enterprise.  Speciahzed  labor  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
modern  conditions,  and  no  progressive  State  w^ould  consider  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  return  to  the  older  industrial  methods.  However,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  State  to  proffide  for  the  operative  such  training  as 
wall  tend  to  counteract  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  specialization  and 
make  him  a  more  intelligent  factor  in  production.  All  well-directed 
efforts  in  this  direction  will  necessarily  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
both  employer  and  employed.  Some  farsighted  manufacturers  have 
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long  realized  this  fact  and  lent  their  aid  to  the  establishment  of 
vocation  schools.  When  these  schools  have  adapted  themselves  more 
fully  to  present  conditions  and  are  in  a  position  to  address  themselves 
more  directly  to  the  factory  worker,  they  can  assuredly  count  upon 
the  support  of  the  industrial  interests. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  arrange  the  school  hours  in  such  a  way 
that  the  master  or  employer  may  be  put  to  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible.  Shoe-factory  workers  attend  twice  a  week  from  7  to  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  factories  shut  down  at  6  o’clock,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  interference  with  the  regular  work  of  the 
plants. 

A  teacher  in  the  local  continuation  school  who  has  charge  of  the 
shoemakers’  apprentices  offered  the  following  ’  suggestions,  when 
asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  courses  best  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  American  shoe  industry,  with  its  large-scale 
production: 

Courses  for  Shoe  Industry. 


Eight  hours  per  week.  Hours. 

Technical  drawing .  2 

Technical  instruction .  1 

Civics,  hygiene,  etc .  1 

Computation .  2 

Shopwork  (with  machines) .  2 


Six  hours  per  week.  Hours. 

Technical  drawing .  2 

Technical  instruction .  1 

Civics,  hygiene,  etc .  1 

Computation .  1 

Shopwork  (with  machines) .  1 


This  teacher  believes  that  technical  drawing  is  an  indispensable 
feature  of  the  work  and  that  at  least  two  hours  should  be  assigned 
to  it.  He  also  beheves  that  the  whole  six  hours  should  be  given 
consecutively  on  some  forenoon  during  the  week  from  7  to  1  o’clock. 
It  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  classes  be  held  on  Sunday  or  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  Employers  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  deduct 
any  part  of  the  wage  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  \^Tiile  no  ma¬ 
chines  are  used  in  the  local  school,  they  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  a  well-equipped  American  institution  of  this  kind. 
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No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 

No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts.  Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

No.  7.  Index  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 

No.  8.  A  teacher’s  professional  library.  Classified  list  of  100  titles. 

No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9. 

No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.  J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1908-9.  :  ' 

1910.  . 

No.  1.  Reform  in  teaching  religion  in  Saxony.  Arley  Barthlow  Show. 

No.  2.  State  school  systems:  October  1,  1908,  to  October  1, 1909.  E.  C.  Elliott. 

No.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.  Charles  Atwood  Kofoid. 

No.  5.  American  schoolhouses.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

No.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1909-10. 

1911. 

No,  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture.  A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  3,  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.  W.  C.  Ruediger.. 

No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  to  study  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore. 

No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.  George  Dra)don  Strayer. 

No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities. 

No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities. 

No.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics. 

No.  9.  Mathematics  in  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade. 

No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 

No.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1908-9. 

No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics. 

No.  13.  Mathematics  in  elementary  schools. 

No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools. 

No.  15.  The  educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.  H.  E.  King. 
No.  16.  Mathematics  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

No.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911 
No.  18.  Teachers’  certificates  (laws  and  regulations).  Harlan  Updegraff. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1910-11. 
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1912. 

No.  1.  Course  of  study  for  runal  school  teachers.  Fred  Mutchler  and  W.  J.  Craig. 
No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports. 

No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools.. 

No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.  Harlan  IJpdegraff. 

No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools. 

No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.  M.  Adelaide  Nutting. 

No.  8.  Peace  day.  Fannie  F.  Andrews. 

No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.  William  Starr  Myers. 

No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

No.  11.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  I. 

No.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick. 
No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics. 

No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

No.  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  II. 

No.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.  Henry  S.  Curtis. 

No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 

No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  M.  A.  Leiper. 
No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.  B.  B.  Burritt. 
No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  needs  of  the  community.  H.  A.  Brown. 
No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.  H.  Updegraff  and  W.  R.  Hood. 
No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries.  W,  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadore  G.  Mudge. 
No.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  III. 

No.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 

No.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Arkansas.  Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.  Zebulon  Judd. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 
No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.  A.  MacDonald. 
No.  33.  Statistics  of  State  universities,  etc.,  1912; 

1913. 

No.  r.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 

No.  2.  Training  courses  fbr  rural  teachers. .  A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright. 

No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States.  C.  H.  Handschin. 
No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education.  George  Edwin  MacLean. 

No.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1913.- 
No.  6.  Agricultural  instruction  m  high  schools.  C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B.  Jenks. 

No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 

No.  8.  The  status  of  rural  education.  A.  C.  Monahan. 
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